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West  Virginia  University 

morgantown 

Established  February  7,  1867 

The  Board  of  Governors 

TERM    EXPIRES 

Charles  C.  Wise,  Jr.,  President,  Charleston 1969 

Albert  B.  C.  Bray,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  Logan    1972 

Ralph  J.  Bean,  Secretary,  Moorefield    1970 

Mrs.  Gilbert  S.  Bachmann,  Wheeling  1973 

K.  Douglas  Bowers,  Beckley   1971 

Okey  B.  Glenn,  Williamson   1968 

Thomas  L.  Harris,  Parkersburg   1974 

Forrest  H.  Kirxpatrick,  Wheeling    1966 

James  H.  Swadley,  Jr.,  Keyser   1967 

Paul  A.  Miller,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Morgantown 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  charge  of  the  educational,  administrative,  financial, 
and  business  affairs  of  the  University  and  Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia 
University. 
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Administrative  Officers 


GENERAL 

President,  Paul  Ausborn  Mii.i  i  m.  B.S.V.h..   MA.   1'n  I).. 

Provost,  John  Pobd  Colav   B  \      \l  A..  D.Pim  .   OxON  L96] 

Vice-President— Administration    mid    Finance,    Harry    BnUCE     Hi  i  i  i\      A  I.        \  M 

Ph.D.,   (1904). 
Vice-President— Appalachian  Cantet     ERNE81    [OSKPB    NESIUS,    Bv\      \!  s   \      PhJD 

(1963),  I960. 
Virr-Pre.sident— Medical  Center,   Edward   I  5n   kHT,    B.S.,    MA      I'n.D..    MI) 

(1006),  1960. 
Director  of  Student  Educational  Services,   David   Norman   Hess,   A.B.,   B.D.,   M.A., 

Pn  D.,   (1965),  1963. 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Special  Affairs,    Emery    Pranx    P  \  .    M  A 

(1965). 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of  Admissions,  Earl  Rufi  nlr  Boccs,  A  U 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  (1965),  1960. 
Assistant    to   the    President   and   Acting    Director   of    VnUrrsitu    Relations,    HAROLD 

Joseph  Shamberger,  A.B.,  M.P.A.,  (1960),  1949. 
Associate  Director  of  Student  Educational  Services,  Joseph  Clay  (ii  ick    HA..  B.D.. 

(1965),  1943. 
Registrar.  Stanley  Robert  Harris,  A.B.,  M.S.,  (1963),  1953. 
Comptroller,  William  Haywahd  McMillion,  B.S.,  M.S.,   (1965), 
Director  of  Libraries,  Robert  Ferguson  Munn,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  {  1957 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  David  Wood  Jacobs,  A.B.,   (1938). 
Director  of  Development,  Donovan  Hiner  Bond,  B.S.J.,  M.A.,    ( 1959  },    1946. 
Professor   of  Air   Force  Aerospace   Studies,   Lt.   Col.   Jan   Walter    Janxskn.    lis 

(1964  V   1962. 
Professor  of  Military  Science,  Col.  Edwin  Wendell  Reynolds,  B.S..      1(>62). 
Director  of  University  UotpUaL  Eugene  Leo  Staples,  B.S.,  M  II  A         !(KS0). 
Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,   Robert  Nathan   Brown.    A  B 

COLLEGES    WD  SCHOOLS 

Agriculture    and    Forestrv,    Robert    Standjsh    DUNBAR,    Ir ..    Ph.D..    Dean,    (1964). 

1952. 

Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    A.     H.    VanLandxnCHAM,     Ph.D..     Din 
(1959),   1929. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Carl  Maynard  Frasurf    Pm.D  Dean.      1C)M 
Commerce,  Thomas  Cob  with  Campbell,  Jr.,  PhD.,  Dean,   (1964),    1 
Creative  Arts  Center,  Richard  Edward  Duncan.  Pii.D  ,  Dean  and  Director 

1958. 
Dentistry,  Kenneth  VINCENT  Randolph,  D.I)  ^ 
Human  Resource!  and  Education,  Stanley  Olivi  h  Ik>  nbebry,  Ph.D.,  EX  an,      1  - 

1962. 
Engineering,  Chester  Abbo  Audits,  M.E.,  Dean,   (1955). 

Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Tamfs  Alber  i    Kf\i     I  B  D     Associate  Dii 
(1963),    I 
Craduate,  John   Ford  Golay,   D.Phil. (  Oxon.  ),   Dean,      L96]  ), 

John  Charles  Ludlum,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Grc  on,    I  1965 

Journalism,   QUINIIM   Char  its   WlLSON,    Iti.D.,   Dean 
Law,  Paul  Lambert  Selby,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  Dean,  (  I 
Medicine,  Clark  Kendall  Sleeth,  M.D..  Dean       L961 
Mines.  Charles  Thom.w  Holland.  M.S.E.M     i 
Nursing,  Dorothy  Map  Major,  Ed.D..  Dean, 
Pharmacy,  Raphael  Otto  Bachmann.  Ph.D..  Dean,     1 
Physical  Education.  R  kl   OSCAB   DUNCAN,   I'n.D..  Dean 

NOTE:    The    date    in    parentheses    i- 
second  date  indicates  fear  Of   fir-t   .ipp"intmenr    to   a    I  i 
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HEADS  OF  OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 

Biological  Sciences,  Institute  of,   Edward  George  Stuart,   Ph.D.,   M.D.,   Director, 

(1964). 
Book  Store,  Ruth  Eleanor  Robinson,  A.M.,  Manager,   (1944),  1939. 
Computer  Center,  Ernest  Lewis  Jones,  M.A.,  Acting  Director,   (1965) 
Housing,  Robert  Allen  Robards,  B.S.B.A.,  Director,   (1965),  1960. 
Nursing  Service,  Audrey  Edith  Windemuth,  M.S.,  Director,   (1961),  1960. 
Personnel,  S.  Thomas  Serpento,  M.A.,  Director,  (1964),  1960. 
Physical  Plant,  Vergil  B.  Clark,  M.S.,  Director,  (1965). 
Radio,   Television,   and   Motion  Pictures,   C.   Gregory   Van    Camp,   A.B.,    Director, 

(1960). 
Regional  Research  Institute,  Wdlliam  Henry  Mdzrnyk,  Ph.D.,  Director,  (1965). 
Residence  Halls,  Agnes  Berdelia  Hovee,  M.A.,  Director,   (1956),  1950. 
Student  Educational  Services 

Director,  David  Norman  Hess,  Ph.D.,  (1965),  1963. 

Associate  Director,  Joseph  Clay  Gluck,  A.B.,  B.D.,   (1965),  1943. 

Counseling  Service,  James  Franklin  Carruth,   Ph.D.,   Director,    (1965), 

1953. 
Foreign  Student  Coordinator,  Julian  Weldon  Martin,  B.S.Ch.E.,  (1965), 

1964. 
Health    Service,   John   Joseph   Lawless,    Ph.D.,    M.D.,    Director,    (1965), 

1935. 
Mountainlair,  Robert  Francis  McWhorter,  M.S.,  Director,  (1965),  1959. 
Placement  Service,  Margaret  Cornelia  Ladwig,  Ph.D.,  Adviser,  (1965), 

1949. 
Residence  Hall  Programs  and  Dean  of  Women,  Betty  Boyd,  A.B.,  (1965), 

1948. 
Student  Financial  Aids,  Gordon  Rudolph  Thorn,  M.A.,   (1965),  1957. 
Student  Programs,  James  Verne  Watkins,  M.S.,   (1965),  1959. 
University  High  School,  Delmas  Ferguson  Mdller,  Ph.D.,  Director,  (1960),  1949. 

E.  Grant  Nine,  M.S.,  Principal,  (1960),  1956. 
University  Publications,  John  Luchok,  B.S.J.,  Editor,  (1953),  1950. 

News    and   Information    Services,    William   Paul   Criswell,    B.S.J.,    Director, 
(1964). 
West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Development 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Ernest  Joseph  Nesius,  Ph.D.,  Director,  (1961). 
Continuing  Education  and  Extended  Credit  Programs,  Keith  Elden  Glancy, 

Ph.D.,  State  Chairman,  (1965). 
Extension  Services,  Roman  Joseph  Verhaalen,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  (1964). 
Institute    for    Labor    Studies,    Frederick    Anthony    Zeller,    Ph.D.,    Director, 

(1965). 
International  Programs,  Ralph  E.  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Director,  (1965),  1954. 
Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center,  Bruce  M.  John,  M.S.,  Director,  (1966),  1963. 
Parkersburg  Center,  Billy  Lee  Coffindaffer,  Ph.D.,  Director,   (1964),  1950. 
Research  and  Development,  Office  of,  John  Charles  Ludlum,  Ph.D.,  Acting 
Director,  (1965)   1946. 


Standing  Committees 

THE  UNIVERSITY 


ADMISSIONS:  Director  of  Admissions,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Deans  of  all  colleges 

and  schools  admitting  freshmen. 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Undergraduate:   F.  J.  Holter,  C.  W.  Brown,  J.  C.  Gluck,  S.  R.  Harris,  Rogers 

McAvoy,  L.  W.  Welden,  and  Q.  C.  Wdlson. 
Graduate:  F.  J.  Holter,  S.  E.  Dadisman,  G.  O'C.  Harvey,  K.  V.  Randolph,  and 

J.  C.  Stickney. 
SPACE  ALLOCATION:  A.  R.  Collett,  C.  A.  Arents,  R.  S.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  R.  O. 

Duncan,  V.  B.  Clark,  3.  R.  Harris,  W.  H.  McMillion,  and  C.  R.  Wagner. 
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1.  Christian  Church-Disciples  Fellowship 

2.  Spruce  Street  Methodist  Church 

3.  Baptist  Church  Student  Fellowship 

4.  Greek  Orthodox  Church-Greek  Orthodox 
Youth  of  America 


5.  Presbyterian  Church-Westminister 
Foundation 

6.  Episcopal  Church-Canterbury  Association 

7.  Chi  Omega  Sorority 

8.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity 


WNTOWN    CAMPUS 


Sorority 

•■   Sorority 

Sttttt 
l«t  Str..t 

ips  Comma  Sorority 


14     Alpha  Dtlta  P,   Sorority 

15.  Aloha  X>  Dtlta  Sorority 

16.  Arnold  Hall  and  A  — 

I'Ority 

18.    Dolto  Dtlta  Dolta  Sorority 


--•  Ph.  Btta  S* 
72.     Thtto  Ch.   F 

23.  BoifO*  Holl-Hti»n 

24.  Dolta  Too  Dolto  Fr°'< 

25.  Kappa  Alpha    F.oi. 

26.  Phi  Siaa>o  Koppo  F--- 

'     pf.o  Ept.lon  F  •-.- 

",     ft,     D<>'0     F  rotor*,  ty 

29.    Sift  Ch.  F. 

• 

31.     S  or-0  Hu    Frolormty 

37.    Kappa  S<aaa  Frot. 

33.  Boto  Thtto  P<  Fro>. 

34.  Ph.  Dolto  Thtto  Fro-- 

34A.   Vro  Ph.    Eptiloo   Frolom.ty 

35.  Ttooct  Hall 

■    *1  Holl 

37.  Htolttt  Ctn'tr 

38.  Adt.inittrol.on   Building 

39.  Compwttr  Ctnttr 

--■ttr,    Building 

41.  Social    Work  OH.co 

42.  Mttkod.tt  Ckurch-Wtilty   Fooo^ot.** 

43.  Library 

44.  M.ntrol  Induttr.ot  Building 

45.  Ptrtonntl  OK.ct 

46.  128  W.llty  Strttt 

47.  Jt-,th  Youth  Ctnttr-Hill.l    Fowtdat.* 

48.  St.    ftlPJIl'l   Coffcolic   Church 

49.  Ht-mori  Club  (Catholic  youth  groop) 

50.  St.  John",  Chop.l 

51.  Pi   Bata  Ph.  Soror.ty 

52.  Mut.c  Bu.ld.ng 

53.  Mut.c  Annti  ond  Lufhtron   Studont 
Attoc.at.on 

54.  tnduttr.al   Artt 

55.  F.oldHoo.o 

56.  Htat.ng  Plant 

57.  Phytic!  Building 
SS.    Booltt.ro 

59.  Lo.  Bu.ld.n, 

60.  154?   U-  ..trt.fy   A»tn„. 

61.  Cour.tti.ncj   { 

62.  Ploctm.nt  OH.ct 

68.  Eliiebtth  Mooro  Hall 

64.  Armttrong  Hall 

65.  Brookt  Holl 

66.  Martin  Hall 

67.  W.odbvm  Hall 

63.  Sc.tnctHall 

69.  hiounto.nttr  F  ,  tl  d 

70.  Un.n.1  Plata  (U.S  I     - 

71.  Ogltboy  Holl 

72.  Ogltboy  Ho       I 

73.  721  Collogt  * 

74.  Mo.n: 

75.  Plant  Paffcalagy  &'tt*ho»tt 

76.  '  0   4"   fmmmt    Bu.ld.ag 

77.  E-angal.cal  U-.'H  B   . 

- 
71.    Ind.t'  »         i       .. 

79.    Alpha  Oj-«i  °>t  F  -   - 
•0.    Lo.fctta  O.  4 
81.    Pi  Kappa  Al»ht   F-«-. 

83.     St.  Pool  LaiMMi  Omit* 

(Potto. 


U.S.    19  north  to  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
W.  Va.   7  west  to  Ohio  River 
W.  Va.   92  to  Mt.  Morris,   Pa. 


State  Fire  Research 
Training  Center 


U.S.   19  south  to  Fairmont 
W.   Va.   7  east  to  Kingwood 
W.   Va  92  south  to  Rt.  250 
7.   &  92    "connect  with  U.S.    il9  north  &  south  Downtown 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1966 


May  28,  Saturday  Alumni  Day 

May  29,  Sunday  Baccalaureate  Exercises 

May  30,  Monday Commencement 

June  13,  Monday  Registration  for  Summer  Session 

June  14,  Tuesday First  Classes,  Summer  Session 

July  13,  Wednesday English  Proficiency  Examination 

August  20,  Saturday Close  of  Summer  Session 

September  1,  Thursday,  to  September  4,  Sunday,  incl.   Freshman  Orientation 

September  1  and  2,  Thursday  and  Friday General  Registration,  First  Semester 

September  3,  Saturday   Freshman  Registration 

September  5,  Monday   First  Classes,  First  Semester 

October  6,  Thursday   English  Proficiency  Examination 

October  11,  Tuesday Meeting  of  University  Senate 

October  24,  Monday Mid-Semester  Reports  Due 

November  24,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  15,  Thursday  Last  Classes,  First  Semester 

December  17,  Saturday,  to  December  22,  Thursday,  incl Final  Examinations, 

First  Semester 

December  23,  Friday,  to  January  5,  Thursday,  incl Christmas  Recess 


1967 


January  6  and  7,  Friday  and  Saturday       .  General  Registration  for  Second  Semester 

January  9,  Monday First  Classes,  Second  Semester 

February  7,  Tuesday West  Virginia  University  Day 

February  9,  Thursday   English  Proficiency  Examination 

February  14,  Tuesday  Meeting  of  University  Senate 

February  27,  Monday Mid-Semester  Reports  Due 

March  23,  Thursday  to  March  28,  Tuesday,  incl Spring  Vacation 

April  11,  Tuesday  Meeting  of  University  Senate 

May  1,  Monday  Last  Classes,  Second  Semester 

May  3,  Wednesday,  to  May  8,  Monday,  incl.        Final  Examinations,  Second  Semester 

May  10,  Wednesday   Grade  Reports  for  Graduating  Seniors 

and  Graduate  Students  due  in  Deans    Offices 

May  11,  Thursday  Deans'  Reports  of  Graduates  due  in  Registrar's  Office 

May  13,  Saturday  Alumni  Day 

May  14,  Sunday  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises 
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Parti 


History,  Description,  and  Organization 


Weft   Virginia  University,  founded  February  7,    1867,  ■nproachfl   its  centennial 

year  at  a  time  or  growth  of  its  student  body,  faculties  and  staff,  expansion  of  physical 
plant,   and   redirection   and  reform  of  its   objective    and   program    unprecedented    in 

its   history. 

West  Vhginia  University  combines  in  a  single  institution  the  functions 
state  and  of  a  state  land-grant  university— f unctions  commonly  MtigltTt!  to  two  or 
more  institutions  in  other  state  settings.  Hence,  the  range  and  variety  of  instructional 
research,  and  service  programs  at  West  Virginia  University  is  greater  than  that  of 
most  institutions  its  size.  The  pritnury  mission  of  the  University  within  the  V 
Virginia  system  of  higher  education  is  to  serve  as  the  major  center  of  professional 
and  graduate  training  and  research  in  the  State.  The  rapid  movement  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  this  direction  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  decade  19.54-55  to 
1964-65,  University  undergraduate  enrollment  rose  t>y  one-half  while  graduate  and 
professional  school  enrollments  more  than  doubled.  In  the  same  period,  total  Uni- 
versity Operating  expenditures  tripled  from  $10.7  million  to  $3<).S  million. 


History 


The  University  had  its  origin  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  in  to 
of  the  1863  State  legislature  accepting  the  provisions  of  tnat  act. 

On  January  9,  1866,  trustees  of  the  Monongalia  Academy  in  MotgautOWP 
offered  the  State  all  of  its  property,  including  the  site  of  Wood  burn  Female  Semi- 
nan.-,  on  condition  that  the  new  institution  be  located  there. 

The  offer  was  accepted  and  on  February  7,  1867,  the  Agricultural  College  of 
\\  <  St  Virginia  was  established.  The  following  year,  President  Alexander  Martin 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  legislature  to  change  the  name  of  the  institution  to 
W<  st    Virginia   University. 

During  the  institution's  early  years,  its  supporters  were  divided  on  whether  it 
should   be   a    "state-supported   university"   or   a   "first-cl  upper  tod    college." 

The  university  concept  won  out  in  1895,  when  President  James  I..  (:.*>dknight 
organised    ■    College    of    Engineering    and    Mechanic    Art  Dege    of    Arts    and 

Sciences,  a  College  of  Law,  and  a  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  major  academic  divisions  of  the  University  today  are:   the  Colic  c 
culture  and  Forestry;  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;   the  Coll. 
die  Creative  Arts  Center;  the  School  of  Dentistry;  the  College  <>:  inn.   the 

Graduate  School;  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education;  the  School  of 
Journalism;  the  College  of  Law;  the  School  of  Medicine;  the  Division  of  Military 
Science  and  the  Division  of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies;  the  School  of  Miner;  the 
School  of  Nursing;   the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  School  of   Physical   Educati 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  has  had  fifteen  regular  presidents,  eleven  acting  presidents,  ami 
one  chairman  of  the  faculty.  Together,  with  their  periods  of  ten 

Alexander  Martin  William  Lyne  \\  i; 

Apr.  3,  1867-Aug.  12,  1875  L882-1& 

Joiln  Work  Scott,  Vice-FrmldmA  Robert  Cakiwb  BnoocLKY,  chekmm 

Sept.  6,  1875-Mar.  27.  1877  {acting)  the  faculty 

John-  Rhey  Thompson  1883-1S 

Mar.  28.    1877-Mar.    12,    1881  Eli  Marsh  Ti-rni  r 

Daniel     Boardman     PUBINHJN,     Vi  1885-July  21. 

President  Powell    Bbttom    EUynoux     V 

March  13,  1881-1882  (acting)  dent 

Julv  21.  1803-1896 
13 
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James  L.  Goodknight  Robert  Allen  Armstrong 

1895-Aug.  6,  1897  Jan.  1-Sept.  30,  1935  (acting) 
(from  Aug.  6-19,  1897,  vice-president      Chauncey  Samuel  Boucher 

Robert  Allen  Armstrong  was  nominally           Oct.  1,  1935- Aug.  31,  1938 

acting  president)  Charles  Elmer  Lawall 

Jerome  Hall  Raymond  Sept.  1,  1938-1939  (acting) 

Aug.  10,  1897-1901  1939-Aug.  31,  1945 

Powell  Benton  Reynolds  Charles  Thompson  Neff,  Jr. 

Mar.  21-July  31,  1901  (acting)  Sept.  1,  1945-1946  (acting) 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton  Irvin  Stewart 

Aug.  1,  1901-July  31,  1911  1946-Aug.  25,  1958 

Alexander  R.  WHiTEHrLL  Clyde  Lemuel  Colson 

Aug.  1,  1911-Sept.  30,  1911  (acting)             Aug.  26,  1958-Jan.  31,  1959  (acting) 

Thomas  Edward  Hodges  Elvis  Jacob  Stahr,  Jr. 

Oct.,  1911-Aug.  31,  1914  Feb.  1,  1959-Jan.  25,  1961 

Frank  Butler  Trotter  Clyde  Lemuel  Colson 

July  9,  1914-1916  (acting)  Jan.  26-Dec.  31,  1961   (acting) 

1916-1928  Paul  Ausborn  Miller 

John  Roscoe  Turner  Jan.  1,  1962- 
1928-Dec.  31,  1934 

Description 

LOCATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Morgantown  is  a  small  city  of  25,000  population,  although  together  with  sub- 
urban communities,  its  metropolitan  area  population  is  estimated  at  40,000.  The 
major  growth  of  Morgantown  took  place  in  the  1920's,  based  on  the  coal-mining 
industry.  In  the  1960's  coal  mining  remains  a  major  industry  in  the  environs  of  the 
town,  but,  with  mechanization  of  its  operations,  it  now  accounts  for  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force.  Meanwhile,  education  and  ancillary  services  have  taken  the  coal 
industry's  place  as  the  principal  source  of  local  employment.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity itself  is  by  far  the  largest  single  employer,  accounting  for  some  20  per  cent 
of  Monongalia  County  employment. 

Located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  which  flows  north  to 
Pittsburgh,  Morgantown  is  situated  on  rugged  terrain  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
resulting  from  erosion  of  the  Appalachian  Plateau.  The  altitude  of  the  city  varies 
from  800  to  1,150  feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  hills  of  the  environs  rise  eastward 
to  Chestnut  Ridge  which  has  altitudes  of  2,600  feet  just  10  miles  from  the  city. 
Average  temperature  the  year  round  is  50.6  degrees,  with  a  summer  average  of  69.8 
and  a  winter  average  of  25.3.  Average  annual  rainfall  is  40.61  inches.  Morgantown's 
climate  may  therefore  be  described  as  temperate,  with  some  features  of  a  mountain 
environment. 

Morgantown  is  served  by  bus  and  by  air  but  not  by  passenger  trains.  Lake 
Central  Airlines  provides  direct  air  service  from  and  to  Charleston,  the  state  capital, 
and  Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D.C.,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indian- 
apolis. 

A  limousine  service  to  Grafton,  25  miles  from  Morgantown,  connects  with  the 
few  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  passenger  trains. 

U.S.  Routes  19  and  119  pass  through  Morgantown  in  the  north-south  direction. 
Pittsburgh  is  72  miles  due  north,  while  the  cities  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  all  he  from  200  to  220  miles  distant. 
A  north-south  interstate  highway,  1-79,  is  being  constructed  to  pass  just  west  of 
Morgantown. 

There  are  two  State  facilities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Morgantown.  Mont 
Chateau  State  Park  and  Lodge  is  in  a  fine  setting  overlooking  Cheat  Lake.  It  affords 
restaurant  and  overnight  lodging  and  conference  facilities.  Visitors  to  the  park  have 
such  recreational  options  as  swimming,  boating,  water  skiing  and  fishing  in  Cheat 
Lake,  hiking  and  horseback  riding  on  mountain  trails,  and  winter  sports.  Cooper's 
Rock  State  Forest  affords  a  camping  facility,  a  beautiful  picnic  and  hiking  area,  a 
trout  fishing  pond  which  is  regularly  stocked,  and  spectacular  views  over  the  Cheat 
River  Valley.  These  preserves  are  reached  by  West  Virginia  Route  73  (north).  Cheat 
Lake  is  about  5  miles  from  the  center  of  Morgantown,  and  the  Cooper's  Rock  parking 
area  about  7  miles  farther. 
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PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  campuses  of  :uua  Ums  me  600 

acres  of  the  Downtown  Campus  :.  272 

dale,   a  half-mile  north  of  the   Downtown 
Center  area.  The  ]  more  than   11.000 

and  forests  and  educational  camps  loca 

Some  of  the  main  building  r  \wth  da 

or  acquisition,   follow: 

tin    Hall.  Kxlbum    Hall,  1876:  S 

Building.    1902  Hall,    191S     Women  s    Hall,    I 

Mountaineer  Field 

Field   II  29     Main  Library,    1931.  5  man 

Hall.   1935:    Mineral   Industries   Build  -  Hall,    1942 

1942:   '"Old"    Forestry   Build  -1.    1950. 

Brooks  Hall.  1951.  -  ..•  Buildi:.  L957 

Basic  Sciences  Building— Medical  Cei  5       Book  Store  Building.   1958,  add. 

to  Boreman  Hall.   1959:   University   Hospital,   195^;   Eng 
1961;  Agricultural  S  Building.  1961;  Agricultural   I 

four  faculty,  student,  and  staff  apartment  buildings,  and  an  addition  to  An. 

.partment   buildings    for   marr.  ots   at   College    Park.    1  -  - 

four  in  1963;  Forestry  Building,  1965;  and  the  Evansdal  iormitories,  1965. 

In  addition  the   University  owns  and  operates  experimental  dairy,  horticulture 
dry.  agronomy,  and  poultry  farms  in   Monongalia  County;   and  i 
farms   at    I  rifle,   Jefferson   County;    Wardensville.    Hardy   Count]  ville. 

ton  County;  and  Point  Pleasant,  Mason  County.  Also  tl.  .alley  Eq 

mental  Forest,  Randolph  Count;.  :   VlrginJ  -*.  at  Co: 

Rock,  near  Morgantown. 

I  Appalachian  Center  headquarters,  in  addition  to  one  in  Morgantown 
Deckley,    Charleston    |  Institul  and    Parkersburg.    and 

there  are  county  offices  throughout  the  State.  Camp   Arthur  Wood,   a  for 
neology  camp,  was  obtained  in  I  .von.  near  White  Sulphur  St 

bri.  .  Alta  Biological  Station  in   19-50.  A  100-acre  Aboretum. 

containing  almost  every  plant  and  flc 
at  d  I  .le  Campus. 

ACADEMIC  UMTS  ON  THE  DOWNTOWN  CAMPl  - 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,   which  enrolls   the  majority   of 
lower-division  students,  is  centered  on  the  Downtown  Campus.  Modem  f.t 
the   biological    and   physical  are   provided    in   Brooks    Hal!      Biology),    the 

Min  Building   (Geology  and  School  of  Mines \  the   Physics   Bui!  : 

and   the   Chemistry   Building,   with   ib  2  3  miUion 

structed    in    the    mid-sixties.    The    University    Library    and    the  'lion 

Mountainlair  :ided  parking  facilities)    to   lx-  opened  in    1967 

the  other  two  key  buildings  of  this  campus.  The  University  residence  halls  for  some 

0   undergraduates,   the  sororities   and   fraternities,    and   some  of   the   dormit 

.ted  by  private  interests  are  located  on  and  aroun.: 

The  College  of  Commerce,  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  I  and 

the  School  of  Journalism   are   also  located  on   the   Dow  i  mpus.   The   second 

half  of  the  sixties  wiD  MC    I  relocation  of  other  facilities  the 

Evansdale  Campus:    th  I    Art,   Drama,    and    Music   will   h  :n   a 

new 

Education  will  acquire  a  major 

the  Coll-  ami  th*    S  l  also 

contemplated. 

Apart  from  these  buil  Mings  an  pur- 

sroom  and  office  buildings  which  hi. 
time:    the    three    oldest       Martin.    Wood  burn,    and    Science    hall>  und 

Woodburn  Circle :    Arms  !1.   the  first   of  the  DOStwar  build: 

the  buildings  uhi  It  will  ha\  :  by  the  facul' 

built:   Oglebay   Hall    (originally  for  agricultun  Building,    x 

Building.  "Old"  Fon  itry  Building,  ana  Musi    Buildinv:. 
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An  ornament  of  the  Downtown  Campus  is  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall,  women's  social 
and  physical  education  building,  which  provides  a  gracious  setting  for  many  campus 
receptions  and  other  social  gatherings.  It  is  flanked  on  University  Avenue  by  the 
former  house  of  the  president,  converted  in  the  mid-sixties  to  offices,  and  these  are 
faced,  across  the  street,  by  the  Administration  Building  ( once  the  University  Library ) 
and  the  new  Mountainlair  (now  under  construction). 

ACADEMIC  UNITS  ON  THE  EVANSDALE  CAMPUS 

The  University's  Evansdale  Campus  is  the  site  of  the  Engineering  Sciences, 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Forestry  buildings.  The  former 
three  well-equipped  buildings  were  put  into  service  in  1961  and  are  helping  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  College  of  Engineering  to  improve  their 
teaching  and  research  programs  to  keep  pace  with  modern  technology  and  provide 
services  demanded  by  today's  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  new  Forestry  Building  was  opened  for  use  in  September,  1965.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  an  enrollment  of  400  undergraduate  and  50  graduate 
students.  The  three-story  building  provides  100,000  square  feet  of  space— about 
four  times  as  much  as  the  "old"  Forestry  Building  on  the  Downtown  Campus. 
Additional  floors  can  be  added  as  needed.  The  wood  sciences  facilities  occupy  a 
large  area  of  the  building.  Other  important  laboratories  include  wood  seasoning  and 
preservation,  wood  identification,  and  wood  chemistry.  The  new  building  provides 
the  State,  for  the  first  time,  with  adequate  laboratory  facilities  for  research  in  many 
areas  of  forestry  that  have  long  been  neglected.  The  University's  high-level  irradiation 
facility  is  in  the  new  Forestry  Building. 

The  Engineering  Sciences  Building  consists  of  an  11 -story  tower  on  a  3-story 
base.  A  nearby  structure  houses  subsonic  and  supersonic  wind  tunnels  and  a  pro- 
pulsion laboratory  for  Aerospace  Engineering. 

The  three-story  Agricultural  Sciences  Building  houses  all  agricultural  departments 
except  Plant  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Entomology  (Brooks  Hall),  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  has  its  own 
building  at  Evansdale,  near  the  Forestry  Building  and  the  Agricultural  Sciences 
Building.  Also  located  nearby  is  a  modern  horticultural  greenhouse. 

The  new  Tower  dormitories,  with  space  for  900  students,  were  first  occupied  in 
September,  1965. 

The  Office  of  Publications,  formerly  housed  in  the  basement  of  Woodburn  Hall, 
was  moved  in  January,  1965,  to  new  quarters  on  Patteson  Drive  in  the  Communica- 
tions Building. 

Most  of  the  University's  future  physical  growth  will  take  place  in  the  Evansdale 
and  Medical  Center  campus  areas. 

MEDICAL  CENTER 

The  University's  Medical  Center  is  a  unique  institution  in  West  Virginia,  offer- 
ing teaching,  research,  and  service  programs  in  the  health  professions  and  sciences 
not  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  State.  More  than  2,000  persons  are  involved  in  this 
threefold  purpose  of  teaching,  research,  and  service— including  faculty,  staff,  and 
student  body. 

Four  schools  (Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nursing,  and  Pharmacy)  are  located  at  the 
Medical  Center.  A  major  part  of  the  facility  is  the  West  Virginia  University  Hospital, 
a  State-wide  referral  center  for  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  for  patients  with 
difficult  medical  problems. 

Educational  programs  are  offered  in  the  four  professional  schools  and  in  Medical 
Technology,  Dental  Hygiene,  and  five  masters'  and  doctors'  degree  programs  in  the 
basic  sciences.  These  are  Anatomy,  Biochemistry,  Microbiology,  Physiology,  and 
Pharmacology.  In  connection  with  the  School  of  Dentistry  and  University  Hospital, 
one-  to  three-year  programs  are  offered  in  several  internship  and  residency  programs. 

Health  sciences  research  programs  at  the  Medical  Center  are  diverse  and  in- 
volve every  school,  department,  division,  and  University  Hospital.  Support  currently 
amounts  to  $1.2  million,  most  of  which  comes  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Private  West  Virginia  organizations,  such  as  the 
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State   Heart   Association,    state    Cancer    Society,    and    the    State    TB    and    Health 
Association,  support  research  projects.  Tnc  meet  active  areas  <>t  Investigation  an    fan 
heart  and  major  Mood  vessel  diseases,   cancel   (including   leukemia),   problem 
metabolism,  and  problems  of  oxygen  supply  to  the  centra]  nervous  i)  tern, 

The  service  programs  are  concentrated  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  clinic,  in  the 

University   Hospital    inpatient    facilities,    outpatient    clinic,    and    emergency    ioom.    All 

patients  are  referred  to  University  Hospital  l>>  family  and  community  physicians.  Th< 

hospital  capacity  is  520  beds-   425  of  which   are   now    commissioned   and   available. 

Postgraduate  education  at   the   Medical   Center  and   in   cities   and   towns   of    West 

Virginia  is  a  growing  part  of  its  educational  activity.  In  the  past  year,  ten  post- 
graduate educational  programs  far  practitioners  In  dentistry,  medicine,  and  phaim 

were  held   at   the   Medical   ( \  liter. 

The  Medical  Center  teaching,  research,  and  service  programs  are  dine  ted  by  a 

vice-president  of  the  University. 

The  Medical  Center  Campus  now  includes  six  buildings:  a  coal-burning  h.  taring 
plant;  the  large  950-foot  long  main  building  called  the  "Medical  (.'enter"  which  is 
actually  two  buildings  joined— the  Basic  Sciences  Building  and  the  University  Hos- 
pital; two  apartment  buildings  for  married  faculty;  and  two  larger  apartment  build- 
ings for  graduate  studc  ots,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  University  is  acquiring  the 
Morgantown  Golf  and  Country  (dub.  This  land  joins  the  Medical  Cent*  t  Campus  and 
will  assure  even  more  space  for  orderly  growth  of  the  Evansdale-Medical  Centei 
campuses. 

APPALACHIAN  CENTER 

The  pioneers  in  the  land-grant  movement  intended  to  establish  institutions 
through  which  knowledge  and  learning  could  be  made  an  effective  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of  the  American  people. 

The  University  works  toward  this  goal  through  its  many  extension  activities, 
which  are  available  to  everyone  in  the  State. 

Wit li  the  establishment  of  the  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  studies  and 
Development,  the  University  has  brought  a  new  approach  to  education  in  West 
Virginia.  In  the  Appalachian  Centei  are  mobilized  into  one  coordinated.  ><t  flexible. 
effort   all   special   public   service   skills— extension,    consulting  h.    plannii 

directed  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  State  and  r«  uion.  Its  activities 
and  resources  are  focused  on  developing  peoples'  attitudes,  utilizing  human  and 
natural    resources,    assisting    private    and    puhli  itions    ^i\d    institutions,    and 

participating  in  international  affairs. 

The  program  units  of  the  Appalachian  ('enter  include  the  Office  of  Research 
and   Development;    the   Cooperative    Extensioi  University    Extension    and 

Continuing  Education;  Institute  for  Labor  Studies;  Mining  and  industrial  Extension 
Service;  International  Programs;  Parkersbnru  Center  of  Wesl  Virginia  University, 
and  the  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center  of  West  Virginia  University.  The  directors 

of  the  latter  three   units   and   of  extension    instruction    for   academic   credit    also   ] 
reporting  responsibilities  to  the  Provost  of  the  University. 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Development  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
applied  research  and  planning  activities  of  the  University  related  to  the  soda], 
economic,  and  educational  development  and  improvement  ol  the  state  and  region. 

The  Cooperative   Extension   Service   is    responsible   for   programs   of    informal 

education  related  to  youth  development,  agricultural  production  and  marketing,  i  iiii- 
SUmer  education,  family-oriented  projects,  community  improvi  in<  D(  lop- 

ment   and    conservation,    public    affairs,    and    rural    and    urban    comity    extension    pio- 

grams  through  the  area  Appalachian  centers. 

University  Extension  offers  college-credit  courses,  many  of  tin  m  taught  by 
resident  faculty  members,  at  many  places  in  West  Virginia.  The  Institute  for  Labor 
Studies  is  designed  to  promote,  organize,  and  conduct  labor  education  activities  in 

cooperation  with  union  organizations. 

More   than    2, (MM)    persons    enroll    annually    in    training    com- 
munities throughout  the  State  by  the  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension  v 
School  of   Mines   also   sponsors   short   courses   in    ro.d    mining,   coal   preparation,    mine 
equipment   and    maintenance,    and    gas   measurement.    In    cooperation    with    the    s 
fire  marshal,  it  sponsors  a  State  Fire  School. 
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The  International  Programs  unit  is  responsible  for  the  U.S.  AID  cooperative  pro- 
grains  that  now  exist  between  West  Virginia  University  and  Tanzania,  Kenya,  and 
Uganda,  for  international  education  contracts  and  agreements,  and  for  administering 
and  developing  the  overseas  commitments  of  West  Virginia  University. 

The  University  now  has  staff  members  in  Tanzania,  Kenya,  and  Uganda,  and 
has  undertaken  the  planning,  construction,  staffing,  and  development  of  curriculum 
for  the  new  Agricultural  College  of  Tanzania,  now  under  construction. 

The  Parkersburg  Center  is  a  fully  integrated  component  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. It  began  operations  in  September,  1961,  and  offers  basic  University  course 
work  to  qualified  persons  at  relatively  low  cost.  The  center  maintains  close  liaison 
with  the  Parkersburg  College  Fund,  a  non-profit  corporation,  which  was  established 
to  coordinate  voluntary  financial  support  for  the  center. 

The  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center  of  West  Virginia  University  at  Institute 
opened  in  1958.  It  includes  programs  leading  to  the  master  of  science  degree  in 
chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  business  administration. 
For  further  information  call,  or  write,  or  visit  the  office,  Room  107,  Administration 
Building,  West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  West  Virginia.  Address  mail  to  the 
Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center,  Institute,  West  Virginia.  Telephone  768-3981, 
Ext.  328. 

Organization 

ACCREDITATION 

West  Virginia  University  is  a  member  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  All  of  the  University's  educational  programs  are 
fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  by  the  appropriate  accredita- 
tion agencies  of  the  professional  schools. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  University's  total  enrollment  on  September  30,  1965,  was  11,514.  Of  this 
number,  2,615  students  were  enrolled  in  graduate  or  post-baccalaureate  professional 
programs,  399  students  were  attending  the  two-year  Branch  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Parkersburg,  and  79  were  enrolled  at  the  University's  Kanawha  Valley 
Graduate  Center. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SCHEDULE 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  approximately  seventeen 
weeks  each  and  a  summer  session  of  ten  weeks.  The  University  Calendar  is  on 
page  12. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  vested  by  law  with  authority  for  the  control  and 
management  of  the  educational,  administrative,  financial,  and  business  affairs  of  the 
University,  whose  chief  executive  officer  is  the  president  of  the  University.  The 
board  is  bipartisan  and  consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
State  with  staggered  terms  of  nine  years.  At  least  one  member  is  appointed  from  each 
Congressional  District,  and  at  least  four  members  must  be  graduates  of  West  Virginia 
University.  Members  are  eligible  for  reappointment. 

The  board  also  has  responsibility  for  Potomac  State  College,  a  two-year  institu- 
tion at  Keyser.  Other  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  West  Virginia  are 
governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  President  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  University.  In  this  capacity,  he  is, 
inter  alia,  the  principal  academic  officer  and  head  of  the  faculties  of  the  University, 
a  role  which  his  position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  University  Senate  symbolizes. 
The  chief  officers  of  administration,  responsible  and  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent are:  the  Provost,  the  President's  deputy  for  academic  affairs  who  is  presently 
also  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Vice-President— Medical  Center,  the  Vice- 
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President— Appalachian   Outer,   the  Vice-President-  Administration   and    I'lnmu',    the 
Director  of  Student  Educational  Servicei   I  who,  how<  I  ait  tcj  th< 

reports  to  him  on  matters  directly  bearing  on  the  educational  pi  'In-  t  m 

versity),  and  the  Director  of  Development. 

There  are  three  Assistants  to  the  President:   a  principal  assistant,  who 
tive  manager  of  the  president's  office  and  Acting  Director  i  I  Ity  RelatJ 

an  assistant  for  special  affairs;  and  an  assistant   foi   study  ot    I  it  ion 

and  promotion   of   the    "college   awareness"    program,    who    is    also    Director    of 
missions. 

The  Administrative  Council,  consisting  of  some  twenty  officers  concerned  with 
overall  administration,  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  President  and  assists  lurn 
in  carrying  out  established  University  policies.  Within  the  council  is  an  Executive 
Committee  composed  of  the  vice-presidents  and  immediate  staff  of  the  office  of  th< 
president. 

Tfie   Academic   Council   integrates    the    working    committees    of    the    Unf\ 
Senate  with  the  academic  deans.  Tins  total  body  numbers  some  fifty  ineinb.  rs   with 
the  President  of  the  University  as  its  chairman,  and  the  PTOVt  .11:111  m 

It  also  includes  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the   Senate,   tf 
men  of  the  other  committees  of  the  Senate,  five  members  from  die  faculty  at   1 
and  five  members  from  among  the  University-wide  o£fi 

The  University  Senate  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  m  Now: 
1945,  as  the  vehicle  for  faculty  participation  in  the  government  ot   the   University.   It 
is   a  legislative   body  with  original  jurisdiction   over   all   matters   of   academic   int 
and  educational  policy  that  concern  the  entire   University  or  affect   more   than 
college,  school,  or  division.  The  Senate's  decisions  are  subject  to  review   and  approval 
by  the  Administrative  Council,  the  President,  and  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  Senate  membership  consists  of  all  members  of  the  faculty  with  the  academic 
rank  of  professor,  associate  professor,  or  assistant  professor;  the  President  of  th< 
University,  the  Provost,  the  Vice-Presidents;  all  Deans,  Directors,  and  Chairmen  of 
all  colleges,  schools,  and  other  academic  divisions;  the  Registrar;  the  Dean  of 
Women;  the  directors  of  the  following  offices:  Libraries,  Admissions,  Student  Edu- 
cational Services,  Student  Affairs,  the  Computer  Center,  the  Coal  Research  Bureau; 
and  other  persons  whom  the  Senate  committee  on  membersmp  may  from  time  to 
time  qualify.  The  presiding  officer  is  the  President  of  the  University;  the  secretary 
is  the  Registrar.  The  Senate  holds  three  regular  met:  ,r.  During  these  regular 

meetings  of  the  Senate  all  scheduled  classt  s  and  laboratories  are  adjoin  ned. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Senate  consists  of  six  elected  members  and  tin- 
President  of  the  University,  who  is  its  chairman.  The  Registrar  Pen  retary  of 
the  committee.   The  elected  members  serve  overlapping   team   of   tli.  two 
vacancies  arising  each  year,  and  no  elected  member  is  to  be  re-elected  for  a  mco 
ing   term. 

The  Executive  Committee  serves  BS  a  channel  through  which  any  member  of  the 
academic  staff  may  bring  matters  before  the  Senate;  implements  the  decisions  of  the 
Senate  and  such  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ai  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate;  acts  in  cases  of  emergency;  and  submits  each  year  to  tin- 
President  a  written  report  of  the  work  of  the  Senate.  It  is  to  hold  at  1<  ular 
meetings  a  year,  to  be  scheduled  shortly  before  and  shoitly  alter  1 
ing  of  the  Senate. 

At  time  of  writing,  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  has  1  wnplntml  the  draft 
of  a  new  constitution  for  faculty  participation   in    University   government,    tin-  chief 
provisions  of  which  call  for  a  representative  Se  Date  with  broader  poweis  and  m<  - 
more  frequently  than  the  present  Senate.  A  referendum  vote  of  the-  entire-  facult 
this  new  constitution  is  to  determine  further  action  towanh  adoption. 

UNIVERSITY  FINANCIAL  STRUCK  RE 
Income 

As  might  be  expected.  West  Virginia  University.  a.s  a  State-  institutiem.  draws 
most  of  its  income  from  public  sources.  The-  operations  of  the-  Medical  G 

separately  financed  from   those  of   the   o-st   of  the-    Uni\ 
legislatively-dedicated  tax  on  soft  drinks 
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In  fiscal  year  1964-65,  the  University  had  available  for  current  operating  ex- 
penditures funds  totaling  $33.4  million.  The  sources  of  these  funds  and  the  contri- 
butions of  each  as  percentages  of  the  total  were  approximately: 

PER    CENT 

1.  Governmental  appropriations  (exclusive  of  income  from 
contract  research  and  services) 

State  appropriations,  including  proceeds  from  Medical 

Center-dedicated  tax    48.4 

Federal  appropriations    10.0 

2.  Endowment  income,   gifts,  and  grants    0.5 

3.  Sales  and  services  of  educational  departments 0.6 

4.  Contract  research  and  services    5.3 

5.  Organized  activities  relating  to  educational  departments 
(i.e.,  from  enterprises  conducted  primarily  for  purposes  of 
giving  professional  training  to  students,  such  as  University 
Hospital,  University  High  School,  Daily  Athenaeum)  10.3 

6.  Auxiliary  enterprises  income  (i.e.,  dining  halls,  residence  halls, 

book  stores,  intercollegiate  athletics,  etc.)    12.6 

7.  Student  aid  income  (scholarships,  fellowships,  etc.)    0.7 

8.  Miscellaneous  (rentals,  fines,  interest  in  current  funds)    0.2 

9.  July,  1964  balances  in  non-reverting  funds  available  for  current 
operating  expenditures    11.4 

100.0 
Expenditure 

Total  expenditure  on  current  operations  for  fiscal  year  1964-65  amounted  to 
approximately  $30.8  million,  which,  by  percentages,  was  allocated  to  the  following 
categories : 

PER   CENT 

1.  Administration  and  general   5.8 

2.  Plant  operation  and  maintenance   9.1 

3.  Educational  operations   71.9 

University   libraries    2.2 

Resident  instruction  (total  operating  budgets  of  colleges 

and  schools )    32.2 

Organized    activities    related    to    instruction    (including 
University  High  School,  University  Hospital,  etc.)  15.6 

Organized  research    12.7 

Organized   extension    9.1 

4.  Intercollegiate   athletics    2.8 

5.  Non-educational  expense  (Health  Service,  Alumni  Association 
University  matching  contribution  for  T.I.A.A.,  etc.)    3.7 

6.  Auxiliary  enterprises  and  activities    6.7 


SUMMER  SESSION 


100.0 


The  Summer  Session  is  ten  weeks  in  length.  It  opens  in  June  and  closes  in 
August. 

Requirements  for  admission  and  character  of  the  work  offered  are  the  same 
for  the  Summer  Session  as  for  the  regular  academic  year. 

University  High  School  is  in  session  for  secondary-school  student  teaching, 
practice  supervision,  and  observation.  The  University  Laboratory  Elementary  School 
is  in  session  during  the  first  six  weeks  for  elementary  school  observation  and  practice 
supervision. 

Credit  may  be  obtained  towards  the  Bachelor's,  Master's,  and  toward  the 
Doctorate.  Offerings  are  varied  from  summer  to  summer  so  that  students  may  com- 
plete work  for  the  Master's  Degree  by  attending  summer  sessions  only. 

For  complete  information  and  description  of  courses,  see  the  Summer  Session 
Bulletin. 
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EVENING  EDI  CATION 

The  University  offers  a  program 
wish  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  I 

to  attend  the  usual  day  (la- 
All   COOCTCa     ire   tauuht    1>\ 

dence  credit  Many 

ARBORETUM 

The  West  Virginia  University  Arboretum 
LOO-acre    tract    of   open   field,    wooded    hil! 

between  the  Monongahela  Boulevard  and  me  M 

of  approximately  two  hundred  feet,  from  the  A 

to  the  river,  presents  a  variety  of  natural  habitats  in  which  several   hill 

of  native  West  Virginia  tires,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plant 

Designed  primarily   as  an  outdoor  biology   laboratory    f 

the  Arboretum  also  is  important  for  i:  value  to  the  general  pu 

a   place  for   research   and   study   and   a   place   for   resl 
three  and  one-half  miles  of  nature  trails  lead  through  th 
that  the  visitor  may  take  from   a   short  half-hour   stroll    I 
hike  without  retracing  his-  steps. 

The  West  Virginia  Pavilion  from  tlv  U   will   tx 

:  near  the  Arboretum  to  serve  as  a  Museum 

BOOK  STORES 

The  University  operates  on  each  campus  a  comple- 
where   students   may  purchase   books,   supplies,    and   professional    equipment 
in  connection  with  their  class  work. 

Downtown  Campus  store  is  located  in  the  Book  Store  Building  until 
pletion  of  the  new  Unh  ter  building,  at  which  time  ' 

into  its  new  quarters  in  the  Universit"  building.  The  M 

Book  Store  Is  in  the  Basic  Sciences  Building,  ground  floor.  Tl 
is  in  the  Engineering  Sciences  Building,  ground  floor.  Tl 
to  the  classroom   building,   in 
mnariiim 

The  Stores  have  available  f 
bool  back  book  department,  and  .1  out-of-pnn' 

h  store  off  I  ma]  scho 

photographic  and  optics  department,  a  department  of  n. 
Virginia  University  imprinted  cift  items,  and  I  sporting 
printed  wearing  apparel  shop. 

I      MPUTER  CENTER 

Although  the  University  fa  . 

Onter  was  01  s  a  sepai 

afterwards  to  pr  a  ship  in  t!  pment   of  a  re<-.  program 

in  comput  computer 

The   Comput  of   servj 

and  organized  n  se  irch  1 
with  each  project,  but  the  range  iri(  1 
gramming  and 

direct  programming  library  program 

Hon,  card  punching,  verifying,  an 

Three  independent 
administrative  sen 
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DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE 

The  development  program  of  West  Virginia  University  coordinates  much  of 
the  complexity  of  financing  and  improving  educational  activities,  and  is  centered 
in  the  Development  Office,  jointly  maintained  by  the  University  and  by  the  West 
Virginia  University  Foundation,  Inc. 

Through  this  office,  all  voluntary  support  of  the  University  is  channeled,  in- 
cluding support  from  alumni  and  friends  on  an  annual  basis;  from  industries  and 
businesses,  both  within  and  outside  West  Virginia;  from  individuals,  through  major 
gifts  and  bequests;  from  charitable  foundations;  and  from  various  governmental 
agencies,  other  than  annual  legislative  allocations. 

The  program's  primary  aim  is  to  blend  into  one  strong  supporting  unit  all  the 
various  "publics"  of  the  University,  including  the  institution's  alumni,  friends, 
faculty,  governing  body,  students  and  parents,  various  state  interest  groups,  industrial 
and  corporate  groups  with  a  stake  in  the  University's  future,  and  all  philanthropic 
and  governmental  sources  of  educational  aid. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  basic  objectives  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  at  West  Virginia  University  are: 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  highly  skilled  in  athletic  sports  to 
develop  their  ability  as  a  preparation  for  coaching  positions,  as  teachers  of  physical 
education,  and  for  their  own  physical,  social,  and  emotional  improvement. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  place  which  inter- 
collegiate sports  occupies  in  American  culture  and  to  develop  sound  educational 
attitudes  toward  sports. 

3.  To  educate  the  student  body  in  the  appreciation  of  sports  and  the  best  way 
to  enjoy  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  sportsmanship. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  morale,  spirit,  and  loyalty  of  the  students 
by  providing  a  common  meeting  ground  and  enthusiasm. 

5.  To  provide  a  wholesome  program  of  sports  in  which  students,  alumni,  and 
friends  of  the  University  may  share,  to  the  end  that  the  loyalty  of  these  groups  to 
the  University  and  its  work  may  be  constantly  renewed,  strengthened,  and  united. 

Additional  objectives  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  program  are: 

1.  To  set  desirable  examples  of  good  physical  skill,  team  play,  sportsmanship, 
health  habits,  and  other  characteristics  that  go  with  skilled  sports,  both  individual 
and  team. 

2.  To  provide  a  living  laboratory  of  democracy  in  action,  where  all  players 
are  treated  without  favor  or  prejudice,  to  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  obey 
the  rules,  and  judge  others  for  what  they  can  do. 

3.  To  broaden  the  social  experience  of  players  and  spectators  through  travel, 
visiting  other  schools,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  other  young  people  of  similar 
age. 

Activities  of  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  are  administered,  under 
the  President  of  the  University,  by  the  Director  of  Intrcollegiate  Athletics,  and  by 
the  Athletic  Council.  The  council  is  composed  of  seven  members:  four  faculty,  two 
alumni,  and  one  student.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  serves  as  a 
member,  and  the  Director  of  Athletics  is  the  executive  officer. 

Instruction  and  training  are  given  each  year  in  seasonal  sports  such  as  football, 
cross-country,  basketball,  wrestling,  baseball,  swimming,  gymnastics,  track,  tennis, 
rifle,  golf,  and  soccer.  Matters  concerning  athletic  eligibility  regulations  are  decided 
by  the  Athletic  Council.  Scholastic  eligibility  regulations  are  established  by  the 
faculty  of  the  University. 

The  rules  and  policies  of  the  Southern  Conference  govern  participation  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  In  addition,  sophomores  must  have  a  1.5  grade-point  average, 
juniors  a  1.7  average,  and  seniors  a  1.9  average. 

INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 

A  broad  intramural  sports  program  for  men  and  women  is  provided  by  the 
School  of  Physical  Education.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  organized 
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sports  and  ui  ition.    Competition  is  promoted  1    '  Indent  groups 

and  individuals.  Such  natural  groupings  as  das  :  iti«s,  sororities,  dormit 

and  other  oonfrateroity  units  form  die  basis  for   i  trvfty  in  uompetilh 

The    following    activiUei    are    conducted    for    men  badmint   ■ 

country,   tennis,   volleyball,   handball    basketball,   twiinmlng,   ral 

archery,  basketball  free  throwing,  softball,  horsesooes,  outdoor  track,  mountain*,  limb, 
and  rifle.  Other  activit:  1  wbeo  there  is  sufficient   k  th< 

part  of  students  and  when  facilities  permit.   I.eagm  1 

fraternities,  residence  halls,  and  nonfraternity  gr 

The  following  activities  are  (.inducted  for  women:  volleyball,  badminton,  swim- 
ming, basketball,  oftball,  table  tennis,  ifauffleboard,  archery,  and  ta 
Interclass  tournaments  for  physical  education  majors  are  held  in  the  following 
activities:  volleyball,  badminton,  basketball,  swimming,  teim:  'tball.  As  th»- 
demand  for  more  activities  develops  and  when  faci!  available,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  broadened. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  provides  books  and  related  materials  for  teaching,  research,  and 
cultural  purposes.  It  maintains  well-balanced  collections  in  all  subject  fields  in- 
cluded in  the  University  curricula.  Although  primarily  intended  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  faculty'  and  students  of  the  University,  the  collections  are  available  to 
resident  of  West  Virginia  through  the  Library  Extension  Service  Department.  Facili- 
ties are  available  for  the  reproduction  of  material  by  microfilm  and  photostat. 

The  holdings  of  the  Universitv  Libraries  include  over  500.000  books,  plus 
34,000  maps,  10,000  reels  of  microfilm,  and  over  50.000  technical  reports.  The  bulk 
of  this  material  is  housed  in  the  General  Library,  The  other  major  collection s  are 
the  Agricultural-Engineering  Library,  the  Law  Library,  and  the  Medical  Center 
Library.  Some  5,000  periodicals  are  received  currently.  The  IJbrary  is  a  depository 
for  United  States  government  publications. 

The   West   Virginia   Collection,    located   in   the   General    Library,    contains 
three  million  manuscripts,  papers,  and  records  relating  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State. 

During  regular  sessions,  except  on  holidavs  and  vacations,  the  I.  ipen 

from  7:55  AM  to  11:00  P.M.,  Monday  through  Thursday  h  to  10:00 

P.M.  on  Fridays;  from  7:55  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  on  Saturc  1:00  P.M.  to 

10:00  P.M.  on  Sundays.   During  the  Summer  Session  the  weekday  hours   are  from 
7:55  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.;   and  only  the  Reserve  Collection  is   available  on   Sun  : 
from  2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  During  periods  when  the  Uni\  not  in  session, 

the  hours  arc  from  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M..  Monday  through   Fri  lay;  9:00  A.M.  to 
noon  on  Saturdays;  closed  all  day  Sundays  and  hoBd  r'l  Day.  Memorial 

Day,  July  4,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Chr >  billed   fa 

p  )sted  in  advance. 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  University  Office  of  Personnel  was  created  to  provide  a  variety  of  personnel 
programs  for  the  teaching,   research,  administr  .  maintena:. 

of    the    University    in    performing    their    vital    functions.    These    programs    inc 
applicant    recruiting,    testing    and    employment    of    full-time,    part-time    and    student 
employees;    wage    and    salary    administration    for    all    non-academic     employee*;    em- 
ployee training,  and  special  employee  sen.; 

The  central    Personnel   Department   is   located    at  116  V  \    branch 

office  is  located  in  the  University  Hospital  on  d 

The  employment  office  of  H  |]  personrv  d  Center 

branch   office   are   both    concerned    with    University-wide    employment    npportui. 
existing  on  all  campuses.  Therefore,   one   application    nil  either   crnvr: 

office  is  all  that   i I  neceSM  :   for    iny  opportunity  _-   on  am 

campus  of  the  Universitv-. 
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Student  Employment 

Students  seeking  full-time  or  part-time  employment  on  or  off  the  campus  may 
receive  service  and  assistance  from  the  Office  of  Personnel.  All  employment  op- 
portunities are  posted  each  week  on  the  bulletin  boards  located  on  all  three  campuses. 
Any  student  interested  in  a  position  which  has  been  listed  should  go  to  either  per- 
sonnel office  during  the  regular  hours  (8:15  A.M.  to  noon;  1:00  to  5:00  P.M.)  and 
apply  for  the  position.  Qualified  students  will  be  given  a  referral  introduction  to  the 
prospective  employers. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CLINIC 

The  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  284  Prospect  Street,  functioning  as  one  of  the 
service  and  training  facilities  of  the  Division  of  Clinical  Studies,  offers  services  to 
University  students  and  residents  of  the  surrounding  area  in  the  evaluation  and 
management  of  speech  and  hearing  disorders. 

Speech  problems  such  as  stuttering,  voice  defects,  articulatory  errors,  foreign 
dialect,  and  others  are  examined  and  therapy  is  provided  if  required.  Nonmedical 
tests  of  hearing  and  aural  rehabilitation  services  are  also  available  at  this  clinic. 

Appointments  for  consultations  should  be  requested  by  telephone  or  letter. 
Nominal  fees  are  charged  for  services  rendered. 

UNIVERSITY  BROADCASTING 

West  Virginia  University  has  been  active  in  radio  broadcasting  since  the  early 
twenties,  and  in  television  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

The  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  plans  and  produces 
programming  from  all  areas  of  the  University.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
the  School  of  Journalism,  the  Creative  Arts  Center,  and  the  Department  of  Speech 
are  particularly  active  in  broadcasting  activities. 

Most  programs  are  prepared  for  presentation  over  West  Virginia's  fifty-five 
commercial  radio  stations  and  nine  television  stations.  Radio  programs  are  prepared 
on  campus.  Most  television  presentations  are  recorded  on  video  tape  at  area  com- 
mercial and  educational  stations  and  distributed  statewide. 

Students  interested  in  broadcasting  techniques  and  participation  opportunities 
are  offered  actual  experience  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  University  radio 
and  television  productions.  Participation  in  these  programs  is  through  formal  work 
in  departments  offering  technique  courses,  as  extracurricular  activities,  and  as 
individual  interest  in  production  work. 

Coverage  of  intercollegiate  athletic  events  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University  Athletic  Council. 

UNIVERSITY  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Because  students  develop  in  their  own  rates  of  learning  and  their  attitudes 
towards  academic  endeavors,  the  University  has  provided  special  opportunities  for 
those  who  learn  somewhat  faster  than  most  and  are  more  theoretically  inclined. 
Carefully  selected  students  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  University  Honors  Pro- 
gram. This  program  is  concentrated  in  the  general  education  area  (Core  Curriculum) 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  ( Students  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  will 
be  concentrating  more  in  the  professional  areas,  so  the  honors  work  in  these  years  will 
be  up  to  the  various  departments  and  colleges.  Many  of  them  are  now  developing 
or  have  already  developed  programs  of  special  opportunities  for  these  years.) 

Honors  students  may  elect  at  least  one  of  several  honors  classes  offered  each 
semester.  These  classes  are  small  (10  to  15  students  in  each),  and  each  student  is 
expected  to  write  a  good  deal  and  participate  in  class  discussion.  In  addition, 
students  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  by  examination  and  enter  immediately  into 
somewhat  more  advanced  courses. 

Honors  students  are  invited  to  special  lectures  and  seminars  offered  by  various 
departments  on  campus.  They  enjoy  special  library  privileges  since  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  do  kinds  of  study  requiring  library  facilities. 


HISTORY,  DESCRIPTION;  AM)  ORGANIZATION 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications   are  issued   regularlv  at   tin-   University 

thi-  r?   7h''  V",  *%£?  V»*°***U  Bulletin  b  issued  weekly.  'Ih,  fades 

™  J^*™*"**   C^g .Ai-,^,,,,,,!,    of    the    College   of    lav. 

Station.  ThC  bullt'tlnS'  ^oaLrs,  "d  current  reports  of  the  Agricultural  IAperhmnt 

r/,J,3l'    V1?  CiICuhJS  °f  th°  Co<,P('I^iv<'  Extension  Service,  including  Farm  Women's 
C/uMeaflet.s,  4-1    Sugjgm*om,  Treasure*  of  the  Trail,  and  special  Pumpl,],ts  * 

5     tCT.I  T  L^iri\Xv^  SeTViCre  ^rm.tum  sheets  pubhsU  weekly 
Mine*  **  EnS,net'rinS  Esperiment  Station  and  of  the  School  ol 

6.    The  West  Virginia  Law  Review,  official  publication  of  the  West  Yiririnii  H  ir 
Association,  edited  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  "lWi  "^ 

Studte.  Mwcellancous  Publications  under  the  title  of  Philological  Papers  or  Biological 

the  Unh^Wsn^^'  aimUal  dirCCt0ry  °f  the  Studcnt  W^  P^***  by 

in     TKe  ^m^\rProcecdin^  of  the  West  Virginia  Academv  of  Science 

faculty  JMEW  Z^*"*^  *  ^^  ^^  SLi  by  the 

MJMfcSS'ffr  %S  .^"'j'"''»^  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 

SSe^SS  ^SK  ^  eaCh  "^^  °f  thC  «***  **  -  S 

it    Sf  ^rVl/-  Dir<tf?nAis  issued  in  the  fall  by  the  Office  of  Publications 

Bureau  rfl^SlleSeSr^  *  ^  ^^  for  C™™**'*  Research  and  the 

rf,  J\  Ti"ej  DaUy    tohenacum,    student-edited    newspaper,    is    published    Tuesd  iv 
through    Friday   mornings    by   students   of   the   School   o P  Jour^afsm J I-  els 

18.  Annual  publication  of  the  program  for  the  Frstiv.il  nf  th  .    I  r  »» i 

Arts,  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Creative   Arts  C,V,  ,  r      V  ',  L",hj 

the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  PuSStionf  ^  PW||,ia"  fc  P™1"1  ' 

19.  Miscellaneous    publications    of    the    West    Vforinfa    n-»f—    f        a         i     ,  • 

stuts  -cIirlopm"n'1r""1  ""■  as?  "f  r^KS  i ,  ;,  ,,App-u 

^0.     Miscellaneous  publications  of  the   University  Library. 

ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

i      ThrL-c^r't  Vir':inia  Academy  of  Sd  i  orsanized  in  I0S4  i     I 

closer   affiliation    among  ts    of    the    St  ,»,.     ,,   1    V 

scientific  work  in  WVst  Vimi  nia    It    s  n  ,, 

gffitggg&g 

science,    and   social   sciences    The   Proceeding  ,l(  t! 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Uiuve^ry  ^  *"  ""^   ' 
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The  West  Virginia  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  located  in  the  Mineral 
Industries  Building,  is  governed  by  its  own  Commission  and  receives  separate 
appropriations.  The  Survey,  founded  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1897,  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  State  Surveys.  A  section  of  Archeology  is  also  included. 

One  of  its  major  purposes  is  to  investigate  all  natural  resources  of  the  State, 
especially  mineral  resources,  and  make  the  results  of  investigations  available  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  written  reports  and  maps. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Survey  include  complete  geologic,  soils,  and  topographic 
( inch-to-the-mile )  map  coverage  of  the  State  with  written  reports,  as  well  as  prepa- 
ration of  numerous  special  reports  on  mineral  and  other  natural  resources.  A  new 
topographic  mapping  program  ( inch-to-2,000-f eet )  using  aerial  photographs,  is  more 
than  50  per  cent  complete. 

Core  drill  examinations  of  river  terrace  deposits,  archeological  sites,  and  other 
subsurface  investigations  are  routinely  carried  out  with  Survey  owned  and  operated 
equipment. 

The  professional  staff  is  composed  of  nine  geologists,  a  spectroscopist,  a  cartog- 
rapher-engineer, a  librarian,  and  two  archeologists.  The  State  Geologist  is  a  member 
of  the  University  faculty  and  there  is  a  close  cooperation  between  the  Survey  and 
the  Department  of  Geology.  Geology  faculty  members  and  graduate  and  under- 
graduate student  majors  are  employed  part-time.  Three  geologists  from  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  are  assigned  here  for  cooperative  studies  on  ground  water. 

The  large  collection  of  well  cuttings  and  cores  (representing  4.5  million  feet) 
and  well  logs  (more  than  50,000)  on  file  bring  geologists  from  major  petroleum 
companies  throughout  the  United  States  here  to  study  them. 

The  Materials  Laboratory  of  the  State  Road  Commission  is  housed  in  the 
Engineering  Sciences  Building.  Its  work  includes  testing  of  all  materials  used  by  the 
Commission  and  research  problems  of  road  construction  and  maintenance  in  West 
Virginia.  The  State  Road  Commission  and  the  College  of  Engineering  cooperate  on 
research  and  development  programs. 

OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

The  Office  of  Student  Educational  Services  coordinates  those  non-classroom 
student  services  that  supplement  the  classroom  learning.  The  aim  of  this  office  is  to 
respond  to  the  need  of  the  University  as  a  whole  to  recognize  itself  as  an  instrument 
of  education  and  to  recognize  that  effective  classroom  learning  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  total  University  environment.  Included  within  the  Office  are  the  units  listed 
below. 

Office  of  Associate  Director 

CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Associate  Director  of  Student  Educational  Services  is  responsible  for  a  pro- 
gram of  public  lectures,  drama,  and  music  of  both  popular  and  classical  nature.  In 
addition,  the  various  divisions  of  the  University  and  the  community  supplement  the 
University- wide  program. 

During  the  year  students  can  attend  their  own  legitimate  theatre  in  which  plays 
are  presented  by  the  Division  of  Drama.  The  University  Radio  Theatre  also  is  an 
activity  of  this  Division. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts,  individual  recitals,  operas,  and 
chamber  music  programs  are  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Music. 

Greater  West  Virginia  Weekend  makes  a  number  of  cultural  activities  available 
to  students  and  their  visiting  parents.  A  modern  dance  recital,  music  recitals,  re- 
ligious services,  and  educational  scientific  exhibits  are  of  the  highest  value. 

Each  year  the  annual  Festival  of  the  Fine  and  Lively  Arts,  sponsored  bv  the 
Creative  Arts  Center,  attracts  much  attention.  Features  of  the  Festival  have  included 
concerts  by  off -campus  musical  organizations;  art  exhibits;  works  of  the  theatre; 
films;  dance  presentations;  chamber  music  offerings;  recitals  by  faculty  and  invited 
artists;  concerts  by  the  University  Choir,  the  University-Community  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  University  Symphonic  Band,  and  off-campus  musical  organizations. 
Other  Festival  attractions  include  jewelry  exhibits,  photography  showings,  swimming, 
pageants,  water  color  exhibits,  and  other  cultural  activities. 


STUDENT  SERVU 


DISCIPLINK 

All  matters  of  discipline  arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  th-  r  and 

the  Committee  on  Discipline.   I  No  Student  may  he  expelled  without  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  University.) 

A  student  is  expected  to  show  both  within  and  without  the  University  unf 
respect  for  order,   morality,   personal   honor,    and    the   r;.  'hers.   This    ru! 

applicable  at  all  time-  in  all  places,  to  all  student!  of  tl. 

at  any  time  b  I  rrom  th  tty  if  his  presence  M  not  conducive  to  the 

best  interests  of  the  University. 

MARRIAGES 

If  any  student  under  the  age  of  twentv-one  years,  who  has  not  been  previously 
married,  intends  to  marry  within  the  school  year,  he  or  she  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  parents  ( or  of  the  parent  living;  if  the  parents  be  living  separate  and  apart,  of 
the  one  accorded  the  custody  of  such  person)  or  guardian  before  such  mar: 
shall  be  solemnized,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  8,  Chapter  48, 
revised  Code  of  West  Virginia,  1931. 

In  order  to  insure  obedience  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  statute 
and  the  policy  of  the  University  such  student,  no  less  than  one  week  before  said 
marriage,  must  show  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Associate  Director  that  consent  of 
the  parents  or  guardian  as  required  by  the  statute  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  event  that  such  student  fails  to  do  this,  regardless  of  where  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended,  and  may  only  be  reinstated 
upon  showing  satisfactory  reason  why  he  or  she  failed  to  comply  with  the  regulation. 

Where  both  parties  to  the  marriage  are  students  and  one  has  not  complied  with 
this  rule,  both  may  be  suspended. 

Student  Counseling  Service 

The  University  provides  diagnostic  testing  and  counseling  for  students  with 
educational,  vocational,  and  personal  adjustment  problems.  These  services  are  pro- 
vided by  professionally  qualified  psychologists  and  counselors. 

The  Student  Counseling  Service  is  a  voluntary,  confidential  resource  for  students 
and  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Student  Health  Service.  The  service  Ls  avail- 
able from  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  daily. 

Health  Service 

The  University  Health  Service  provides  medical  care  to  students  of  the  Univ 
and  supervises  health  conditions  on  the  campus.  The  staff  includes  four  full-time  and 
three    part-time    physicians,    three    nurses,    two    laboratory    technicians,    and    cl 
personnel.  The  University  Pharmacy,  housed  in  the  Health  Center,   is  managed  by 
the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Health  Service  occupies  the  University  Health  Center,  located  on  College 
Avenue  at  Maiden  Lane.  This  fireproof  three-story  building  houses  on  the  first  floor 
the  treatment  room,  reception  room,  pharmacy,  and  physicians'  and  tnuinfti  of: 
This  portion  was  largely  redesigned   for  efficiency  and   improved   appearan 
past  year.  On  the  second  floor  are  physicians'  offices,  clinical  laboratory,   U 
Most  of  the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Student  Counselinc  Center,  with  one  room 
being   used    by   the    Health    Service   for   temporary   observation   of   patients    and    for 
electrocardiography. 

The  Health  Service  is  open  from  S:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M..  duly,  except  Sat 
and  Sunday.   Saturday  hours   are   <S:00   AM.    to  noon.    I  in   attend 

from  9:00  A.M.  to  noon,  and  from  2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.   A   Univ< 
can  always  be  reached  l.v  calline  the  University  DC  opera' 

will  give  the  number  of  the  physician  who  is  on  call. 

Officially   enrolled    full-time    University   students    E  which    p: 

medical   examination    and    treatment   by    University   physicians.    Mod  nal 

charges  are  made  for  X-rays,  laboratory  tests,  minor  operations,  treatment  of  h 
and   drugs   furnished   by   the   Health    Service   or   Pharmacy.    Part-time  may 

obtain  these  services  by  paying  the  fee  at   the   time   tl  :■  alth    Ser. 
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The  Health  Service  gives  special  physical  examinations  to  students  in  com- 
petitive athletics,  to  University  food  handlers,  and  to  other  groups  as  the  occasion 
may  arise. 

STUDENT  INFIRMARY 

Students  who  need  bed  care  for  illness  are  cared  for  in  the  student  space  in  the 
University  Hospital  (Station  81).  This  space  is  available  to  full-time  students  only. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Health  Service  to  have  all  students  requiring  bed  care  hos- 
pitalized here.  Such  students  remain  under  the  care  of  the  University  Health  Service 
physicians,  with  other  qualified  physicians  being  seen  in  consultation  when  necessary. 
Patients  are  admitted  and  discharged  on  the  orders  of  Health  Service  physicians. 

A  student  may  not  receive  more  than  thirty  days  of  hospitalization  for  any  one 
illness,  and  are  required  to  leave  when  discharged  by  the  University  physician.  When 
it  becomes  evident  that  a  student's  illness  will  be  so  prolonged  as  to  prevent  his  com- 
pleting work  of  the  current  semester,  he  may  be  discharged  from  the  Infirmary  when 
the  attending  physician  or  the  Director  of  the  Health  Service  considers  that  he  may 
be  moved  without  danger  to  his  health. 

STUDENT  INSURANCE 

A  voluntary  insurance  plan  is  available  to  students  to  supplement  the  medical 
care  offered  by  the  Health  Service.  This  plan  provides  for  payment  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical  and  medical  fees,  and  other  medical  costs,  throughout  the  year  in 
Morgantown  and  elsewhere.  For  cost  of  this  insurance  and  details  concerning  cover- 
age see  the  brochure  available  at  the  Health  Service.  The  University  considers  this 
insurance  a  very  desirable  supplement,  and  recommends  that  all  who  do  not  have 
other  adequate  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  coverage  should  obtain  the  insurance. 

Placement  Service 

The  University  Placement  Service  provides  assistance  in  vocational  and  job 
selection.  This  service  does  not  end  with  placement  of  the  student  on  his  first  job, 
but  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

The  Placement  Office  is  on  Hunt  Street  across  from  the  Physics  Building.  In 
addition  to  registration  procedures,  which  include  counseling  in  the  techniques  of 
job  application,  this  service  analyzes  the  changing  market  for  graduates,  assists 
alumni  seeking  promotion  or  change  of  position,  cooperates  with  all  individuals  and 
agencies  interested  in  placement,  provides  credentials  for  registered  students  to 
potential  employers,  and  is  engaged  in  continuous  research  in  the  interest  of  im- 
proving these  services.  A  meeting  place  is  provided  for  students  seeking  jobs,  visiting 
company,  governmental,  and  educational  representatives,  and  faculty  members  whose 
comments  are  sought  by  employers. 

A  vocational  library  is  maintained  to  assist  any  student  having  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  a  career  as  well  as  to  enable  those  graduating  to  review  the  kinds 
of  opportunities  available  in  their  fields. 

The  Placement  Service  cannot  furnish  credentials  to  commercial  agencies. 

Student  Financial  Aids 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aids  located  in  Martin  Hall  coordinates  the 
scholarship,  loan,  and  work-study  programs  of  the  University.  Many  individuals  and 
organizations  who  are  friends  and  benefactors  of  West  Virginia  University  and  its 
students  have  established  scholarships  for  deserving  students.  On-campus  employment 
opportunities  can  be  investigated  at  both  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aids  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  of  the  University. 

Religious  Foundations  and  Associations 

Various  state  and  national  church  boards  have  established  foundations  at  the 
University  for  the  religious  education  and  nurture  of  students.  The  churches  of 
Morgantown  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  students  of  all  faiths.  The  physical  plant 
and  equipment  of  each  church  is  available  for  social,  educational,  and  recreational 
activities   of   students. 
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BAPTIST 

The  Baptist  Student  Movement  is  in  the  Student  Outer  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  432  High  Street.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  American  :  invention  and 

the    local    church.     The    B.S.M.    includes    the    Baptist    Student     Fellowship    and    the 

Married  Student   Fellowship.  Their  programs   encompass   church   school   CMSSCS,   wor- 
ship  services,    evening   fellowships,   and   many   other   activities.     The    responsibility 
these  programs  lie  with  the  students  and  the  pastor  to  students. 

CATHOLIC 

Newman  Hall,  1481  University  Avenue,  is  the  social  and  n-ligior 
lished  by  the  West  Virginia    DioceSfl  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church   for   itoda 
that  and  other  faiths.   Newman   Hall  is  ,i  beautiful   building  of  F.ngfah  coll-. 
architecture  immediately  adjacent  to  the  campus.  It  includes  a  chapel,  din;: 
lounge,  game  room,  and  library.  The  Paulist  fathers  are  the  resident  chaplains. 

CHRISTIAN 

The  Disciple  Student  Foundation  provides  a  program  for  Christian  Church  stu- 
dents. The  Foundation  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Religious  Education  of  the 
United  Christian  Missionary'  Society,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  Christian  Church. 
West  Virginia,  and  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Morgantown.  These  true. 
function  through  a  Student  Work  Advisory  Committee.  The  First  Christian  Church 
is  the  center  for  Foundation  activities  and  is  located  at  Crand  Street  and  Cobun 
Avenue. 

EPISCOPAL 

Trinity  Church,  Spruce  and  Willey  streets,  is  the  center  for  student  work 
sponsored  by  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This 
work  b  under  the  direction  of  the  rector  and  the  assistant  ret  tor.  The  program  in- 
cludes student  worship  services  and  meetings  of  the4  Canterbury  Club,   a  chapter  of 

the  National  Association  of  Canterbury  Clubs,  for  discussion  and  fellowship 
bury  Club  meets  in  Strider  Hall,  located  on  the  ground  fle>or  of  Trinity  Church. 

GREEK  ORTHODOX 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Youth  of  America  conducts  student  activities  at  447  Spruce 
Street. 

JEWISH 

The  Hillcl  Foundation,  1420  University  Avenue,  represents  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  W7est  Virginia  B'nai  B'rith  Lodges  and  of  the  National  B'nai  B'rith  Hillcl 
Foundation  to  bring  the  University's  students  together  in  religious,  cultural,  and  social 
activities.  Prominent  lecturers  and  speakers  are  featured  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
Foundation  for  the  members  of  the  group  and  for  the  general  student  body. 

LUTHERAN 

St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church  is  the  center  of  Lutheran  student  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Student  Service  Commission  of  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  the  Synod  of 
West  Virginia,  and  St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  pastor.  The  program  includes  regular  services  of  the  church  and  activities 
of  the  Lutheran  Student  Association. 

METHODIST 

Wesley  Foundation  is  housed  in  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  503  High  Strei  t,  and 

provides    a   worship   and    activities    center    I  list    students    in    the    I'niversity. 

Facilities  are  provided  for  worship,  religious  education,  and  fellowship.  The  stir' 
plan  and  execute  the  program  of  education,  worship,   fellowship,  communis 
settlement  house  missions,  and  other  activities.   Kappa   Phi,   Methodist   "  tub, 

and  Sigma  Theta  Epsilon,  Methodist  men'l  fraternity,  are-  ipOMOied  by  the   I 
tion. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

The  Westminster  Foundation  represents  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Boards  of 
Christian  Education  and  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    I"  >   \     the 
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Synod  of  West  Virginia  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Winchester,  to  make  the  Christian  religion  a  vital  factor  in  the  experiences  of 
students  and  in  the  relationships  which  these  students  sustain  while  in  the  Uni- 
versity; and  also  through  guided  Christian  activities  in  the  mine-camp  communities 
surrounding  Morgantown,  to  train  among  educated  men  and  women  future  Christian 
statesmen.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  student  pastor. 

UNITED  BRETHREN 

The  Student  Youth  Fellowship  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  con- 
ducts student  activities  at  the  Church  on  Burroughs  Street  in  The  Flatts.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  local  pastor. 

Y.W.C.A. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  a  nonsectarian  fellowship  of  women 
of  the  University  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  directing  widely  varied 
activities  through  a  religious  motive. 

Student  officers,  student  cabinets,  boards  composed  of  students,  faculty,  and 
townspeople,  and  an  executive  secretary  direct  the  activities  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  The 
various  committees,  interest  groups,  and  commissions  provide  not  only  their  im- 
mediate ends,  but  also  opportunity  for  fellowship  and  leadership  training. 

OTHER  CHURCHES 

Other  churches,  while  not  having  special  buildings  or  workers  for  University 
students,  make  definite  contributions  in  ministering  to  the  religious  and  social  neecls 
of  students  who  belong  to  their  particular  faiths.  College  students  are  welcome  in 
all  the  churches  regardless  of  their  church  affiliations. 

Dean  of  Women 

All  interests  of  women  students  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Her 
office  and  that  of  her  assistant  are  on  the  main  floor  of  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall. 

Residence  Halls  Programs 

The  University  maintains  seven  residence  halls,  two  for  men  and  five  for  women. 
For  information  as  to  accommodations  and  rates,  address  the  Department  of  Resi- 
dence Halls,  Housing  Office. 

Room  reservations  are  made  for  the  entire  academic  year.  Students  are  not 
released  during  a  semester  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to  live  elsewhere. 

Each  student  who  wants  a  room  in  one  of  the  halls  must  file  an  application 
with  the  Department  of  Residence  Halls.  The  application  is  sent  to  the  student  at 
the  time  he  is  admitted  to  the  University.  This  form  and  an  advance  housing  fee  of 
$50.00  must  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  live  in  other  quarters  until  after  the  residence 
halls  are  fully  occupied.  All  women  students  must  live  either  in  residence  halls, 
sorority  houses,  or  in  houses  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

In  assignment  of  rooms  in  these  buildings  all  freshmen  shall  be  required  to 
take  rooms  therein,  no  freshmen  being  allowed  to  live  outside  the  residence  halls 
if  there  is  room  in  them.  In  enforcing  this  rule  the  following  exceptions  shall  be 
made: 

( 1 )  When  the  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  students  reside  in  Morgan- 
town  or  within  commuting  distance  of  the  University,  these  rules  shall  not 
apply. 

(2)  When  the  home  of  the  student  is  within  such  distance  that  it  is 
entirely  practicable  for  him  to  live  in  his  home  and  reach  the  University  by 
car  or  otherwise  for  all  his  classes,  these  rules  shall  not  apply. 

A  student  who  does  not  claim  exemption  for  the  fall  semester  to  live 
with  parents  or  guardian  cannot  claim  exemption  for  the  second  semester 
unless  the  parents  in  the  meantime  have  moved  to  Morgantown. 

(3)  When  students  above  the  rank  of  freshman  reside  in  approved 
sorority  or  fraternity  houses  under  the  supervision  of  the  Associate  Director 
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and  the  Dean  of  Women,  these  ruh s  shall  not  apply.     1  m  dormi- 

tory housing  to  live  in  these  houses  will   not    I 

(4)    When    conditions    of    employment     (such    as    firemen    i:. 
buildings   and   homes,   employment   on   daily   and   e.\p«-rim« -nt.il   fal 

require  residence  on  the  uremia  ila  ihafl  not  apph 

employed  should  not  request  reeerrationi  for  residi 

students  inu>?  :i  of  Women  befor- 

work  for  room  and  board. 

When  space  is  needed  for  underclass  women,  no  senior  sorority  woman  uill  be 
permitted  to  live  in  the  halls  if  there  is  room  for  her  in  her  POfUrit) 

More  detailed  information  may  be  found  in  the  housing  contract  and  agreement 
forms  for  residence  halls. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

The  Housing  Office  is  located  at  the  University  Housing  Center  and  will  pro- 
vide information  regarding  private  housing  in  Morgantown  and  vicinity.  Al! 
women  students   and  all   men   students   requiring   living   accommodations    in   p:. 
dormitories,  residences,  apartments,  or  houses  may  write  or  call  upon   the  Ho  . 
Office   for   assistance.    Private   housing   off-campus   is    available    tA 
within   easy    walking    distance    of   the    campus.    Nfost    of    these    facilit: 
approved   to   meet   essential   safety,   health,    and   other   desirable   environmental    con- 
ditions of  the  student.  A  few  private  residences  are  equipped  to  board  students. 

University  Apartments 

The  University  operates  several  hundred  furnished  and  unfurnished  apartments 
for  married  and  graduate  students,  faculty,  and  staff  at  reasonable  rates.  For  in- 
formation write  to  the  Housing  Office. 

MoUNTAINLAIR 

:ntainlair,  the  temporary  University  student  center,  has  served  the  campus 
1(J4S  in  providing  programs,  activities,  and  services  for  the  social,  cultural, 
and  recreational  needs  of  the  campus  community.  Located  near  the  northeast  end 
of  Mountaineer  Stadium,  Mountainlair  hosts  major  campus  social  .vents,  and  pro- 
vides a  special  array  of  programs  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  Mountainlair 
calendar  includes  parties,  dances,  a  popular  film  series,  art  displays,  exhibits,  and 
concerts. 

The  facilities  include  a  large  combination  snack  bar-cafeteria,  a  television  .. 
a  browsing  lounge,  a  music  listening  room,  meeting  rooms,  office  space,  and  a  1 1 
ballroom  that  also  serves  as  a  table  tennis  and  billiards  ai 

The  key  word  at  the  Mountainlair  information  desk  is  impus 

information   center,   this   booth   renders   many   worthwhile    services   to   accommodate 
the   University  community. 

The  Mountainlair  swimming  prx  1  b   regulation  intercoli  .   addition 

to  providing  recreational   swimming   facilities   for   University   personnel,    it    I 
the  home  of  the  University  swimming  team  and  as  a  classroom  for  stm!  ring 

in  physical   education. 

A  professional  staff  devotes  full  time  toward  creating  and  maintaining  a  pleasing 
atmosphere  for  students.  Diversified  programs  of  activities  and  events 
to  fit  student  needs  and  int  -ctivities  are  planned  by  th< 

Program  Council.  The  Council  includes  student  repp  of  the  various  campus 

organizations. 

The  building  is  open  from  7:00  A.M.  to  10:30  P.M.  Sunday  through  Thu: 
and  from  7:00  A.M.  to  midnight  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Foreign  Student  Coordination 

Of  195  foreign  students  on  the  campus  in  early  1965,  105  were  graduate 
students  and  63  were  regularly  enrolled  undergraduates  working  toward  a  first-level 
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bachelor's  degree.  Foreign  students  have  increased  fivefold  within  five  years.  The 
Foreign  Student  Office  has  a  staff  of  three,  housed  in  International  House,  on  the 
Downtown  Campus.  Guidance  and  counseling  of  exchange  students  on  A.I.D.  pro- 
grams is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  International  Programs  (Appalachian 
Center).  The  Foreign  Student  Office  publishes  a  Foreign  Student  Handbook  sum- 
marizing basic  facts  about  the  University,  social  life,  and  immigration  regulations, 
and  conducts  an  orientation  program  for  new  foreign  students. 

Student  Programs 
ELIGIBILITY 

To  be  eligible  to  represent  the  University  in  public  appearances,  a  student  must 
be  enrolled  in  the  University  and  must  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
department  or  school  in  which  the  activity  originates.  The  records  of  those  students 
whose  status  is  questionable  should  be  checked  at  the  Registrar's  Office  before 
participation  is  permitted.  This  checking  should  be  done  by  the  department  or  school 
in  question. 

To  hold  an  elective  or  appointive  office  in  a  duly  recognized  student  organi- 
zation a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  the  University  for  at  least  12  semester  hours;  and 
if  in  other  than  his  or  her  first  semester  in  residence,  must  have  maintained  a  mini- 
mum cumulative  average  of  "C"  as  reported  by  the  Registrar's  Office,  at  the  time  of 
election  or  appointment.  After  completion  of  his  or  her  first  semester  in  the  Uni- 
versity no  person  shall  be  pledged  to  either  a  social  fraternity  or  sorority  unless  he 
or  she  has  attained  a  cumulative  average  of  "C"  as  reported  by  the  Registrar's  Office 
at  the  time  of  pledging. 

Following  is  a  brief  listing  of  all  recognized  student  organizations.  Specific 
details  concerning  description  and  membership  requirements  can  be  found  where 
applicable  in  the  sections  of  this  bulletin  of  the  schools  or  colleges  concerned. 


ACADEMIC  AND  SERVICE  HONOR  SOCIETIES 


Alpha  Epsilon  Delta   (Pre-medical) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu   (Industrial  Engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 

Arnold  Air  Society  (Air  Force  ROTC) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business  Adm. ) 

Chi   Epsilon    (Civil   Engineering) 

Chimes    (Junior  women) 

Eta  Kappa  Nu   (Electrical  Engineering) 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta   (Agriculture) 

Helvetia  (Sophomore  mer. ) 

Interfraternity  Council 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 

Kappa  Phi  (Service) 

Kappa  Kappa  Psi  (Band  honorary) 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha   (Journalism) 

Li-Toon- Awa    ( Sophomore  women ) 

Marketing  Club   (Scholastic) 

Mortar   Board    (Highest  women's 

honorary ) 
Mountain  (Highest  men's  honorary) 
Mountainlair  Executive  Council 
Omicron  Nu  (  Home  Economics ) 
Order  of  the  Coif  (Law) 


Order  of  the  Grail  (Jr.  men's  honorary) 

Persing  Rifles   (Military) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Arts  and  Sciences) 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  (Education  men) 

Phi  Epsilon  Phi  (Botany) 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon    (Chemistry) 

Pi  Delta  Phi  (French) 

P..  Tau  Sigma  ( Mechanical  Engineering ) 

Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 

Rho  Chi  (Pharmaceutics) 

Scabbard  and  Blade  (Army  ROTC) 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  (  Spanish ) 

Sigma  Delta  Psi  ( Men's  sports  honorary ) 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  (Earth  Sciences) 

Sigma  Gamma  Tau  ( Aeronautical  Eng'g. ) 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma  (Physics) 

Sigma  Tau  Sigma  (Tutoring  honorary) 

Sigma  Xi  (Scientific  research) 

Sphinx  (Senior  men) 

Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 

WVU  4-H  Club 

Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) 


PROFESSIONAL  HONOR  FRATERNITIES 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  (Advertising)  Delta  Sigma  Delta  (Dentistry) 

Alpha  Delta  Theta  (Medical  Technology)  Kappa  Psi  (Pharmacy) 

Alpha  Knppa  Psi  (Professional  business)  Lambda  Kappa   Sigma 
Alpha  Tau  Alpha   (Agricultural  Educ. )  (Pharmacy  women) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting)  Phi  Alpha  Delia  (Law) 
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Phi  Beta  PI  (Medicine) 
Phi  Chi  (Medicine) 
Phi  Delta  Phi   (Law) 

PROFESSIONAL  HONOR  SOI  U 

Delta  Sigma  Rho-Tuu  Kappa  Alpha 

( Forensics ) 
Future  Fanners  of  America 

Institute  of   Electrical   and   Electronic 

Engineers 
Institute  of  Traffic  Engu. 
Mu   Pin   Epsilon    v  Music  WOO 
Music   Educator's  National  Conference 
Omega  Chi  Epsilon  (Chemical  En 
Omicron    Kappa    Upsilon    (Dentistry) 


Dentistry) 
Theta  Sigma  PhJ  i  [ournalism 
Xi  I'm  Phi  (Dentist 


Phi  Alpha  Theta   (  History) 
Phi  Mu  Alpha   (  Mu 

psilon  On. 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha     Politi<  al  &  i<  d 
Sigma  Al;  ;i  and  i  [earing  I 

ia  Delta  Chi     foun  len 

student    Education  loo 

rtry  Chih 

WVU    Industrial    Arts    Club 

women's   Physical   Education   M 


NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  STUDENT  GROUPS 


Advanced  Cadet  Club 

Agriclub 

All  Campus  Party 

Alpha  Phi  Om 

American    .Association   of    University 
Veterans 

American  Chemical  Society 

American    Institute    of    Aeronautics    & 
Astronautics 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

American    Institute   of   Industrial 
Engineers 

American     Institute     of     Mining,     Metal- 
lurgical  and    Petroleum    EngUM  en 

American  Pharmaceutica]  Association 

American    Society    of    Agricultural 
Engineers 

American  Society  of  Civil  I  r 

American   Society  of   Cultural 

American    Society    of    Mechanical 
Engineers 

Angel  Flight 

Associated  Women  Students 

Baptist  Student  Fellowship 

Block  and  Bridle  Club 

Boreman  Hall  Council 

Campus  Ecumenical  Council 

Christian  Science  Organization 

Computer    Science    Club 

Cosmopolitan  Club 

Dairy  Science  Club 

Dolphin 

Fi  Batar  Caspar 

Forestry  Club 

Hillel    Foundation    (Jewish    youth) 

ASSOCIATED  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

All  women  students  are  members  of  Associated  Women  Students.  The  purposes 
of  this  association  are:    (1)    to  regulate  all   matters  pertaining   to   the   student    h: 
its  members:  (2)  to  further  in  every  way  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  unit] 
women  of  the  Universe 
a  medium  for  maintaining  bigb  scholastic  and  m 

Responsibility  for  directing  the  work  of  the  Association  rests  with  the  1 
Council,   composed   of   the   following   members:    a   president,   two 


Home  Economics  Club 

11  Cii  jolo  Italiano 

Institute   of    Electrical   and  Electronics 

Engineers 
Interfraternity    Chaplains    Council 
Interfraternity  Council 
Inter-Varsity    Christian    Fellowship 
Kappa  Phi  (  Methodist  Women  Hon. ) 
Mathematics  Club 
Mountaineer   Rifle  Club 
Music  Educators'  National  Association 

man  Student   Program 
Orchesis 

Panhellenic  Coun<  il 
Phi  Sigma  Tau   (Philosophy) 
Physical    Education    '  I   lub 

( women ) 
Russian  Circle  Club 
Sigma  Theta  Epsilon     Religious) 
Student   ( Government 
Student  Party 

Town  Women  and   Commuters    I   I 
University  4-H  Club 
Universitv  Marketing  Club 
Varsity  Club 

WVU  Amateur  Radio  (lub 
WVU  Industrial  Arts  Club 
WVU  Professi  □  J  R<  en  ttt  n  S 

WVU   Student    Education    Association 
WVU  Society  of  Mining  Engineers 

WVU  Varsity  Club 
Young  Deiruu 

publicans 

YW.C.A. 
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secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  representative  from  each  class.  The  officers  are  elected 
annually.  To  be  eligible  for  membership  on  the  Executive  Council,  a  woman  must 
have  no  less  than  a  "C"  average  in  all  her  class  work. 

In  1921,  the  Association  was  admitted  to  active  membership  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association  of  Women  Students. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Fraternities 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Kappa 
Alpha,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma,  Phi  Sigma  Delta,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Chi, 
Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  Theta  Chi. 

Sororities 

Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Alpha  Phi,  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  Chi  Omega,  Delta  Delta  Delta, 
Delta  Gamma,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  Kappa  Delta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Pi  Beta  Phi, 
Sigma  Delta  Tau. 

Fraternity  Advisers 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Prof.  Robert  V.  Kerwood;  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Michael  A. 
Caruso;  Beta  Theta  Pi;  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Dr.  John  R.  Williams;  Kappa  Alpha;  Kappa 
Sigma,  Dr.  Alan  C.  Donaldson;  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Dr.  John  B.  Harley;  Phi  Kappa  Psi; 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma;  Phi  Sigma  Delta,  Dr.  Victor  J.  Lemke;  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  A. 
Bernard  Stenger;  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Clovis;  Sigma  Nu;  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon, Stanley  Farr;  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon;  and  Theta  Chi,  Capt.  John  C.  Kite. 

Chairmen  of  Alumnae  Advisory  Committees 

Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Miss  Betty  Miller;  Alpha  Phi,  Mrs.  Joseph  Gluck;  Alpha  Xi 
Delta,  Mrs.  Robert  Fleming,  Jr.;  Chi  Omega,  Mrs.  Stanley  Cox;  Delta  Delta  Delta, 
Mrs.  Clark  Sleeth;  Delta  Gamma,  Mrs.  Robert  Conner;  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  Miss  Ann 
Sharpe;  Kappa  Delta,  Mrs.  Robert  Yagle;  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Mrs.  Jay  Johnson; 
Pi  Beta  Phi,  Mrs.  Ward  Stone;  and  Sigma  Delta  Tau,  Mrs.  Laurence  DeLynn. 

Sorority  Supervision 

Supervision  of  all  sororities  is  vested  in  the  Dean  of  Women's  office. 

Student  Administration 

University  student  administration  provides  for  three  separate  departments  of 
government  activity:  the  Student  Legislature,  the  Student  Executive  Council,  and 
the   Student  Court. 

The  Legislature,  composed  of  elected  representatives  from  all  colleges  and 
schools,  determines  policy  and  exercises  control  over  all  student  activities  proposed 
by  the  Executive  Council,  the  administrative  body  which  includes  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  student  body,  and  the  president  and  vice-president  of  each 
class.  The  Court,  composed  of  seven  students,  handles  constitutional  revisions  and 
controversial  issues  of  the  Legislature  and  Executive  Council. 

Student  administration  sponsors  many  educational  and  entertaining  activities,  and 
coordinates  the  work  of  its  committee  system  and  of  various  campus  organizations. 
Besides  providing  valuable  experience  in  democratic  self-government,  student  gov- 
ernment represents  the  student  body  with  the  faculty,  the  administration,  and  with 
off -campus  groups. 


Part  II 

Admissions,  Fees,  Registration, 
And  Regulations 

Admissions 

ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  on  the  basis  of  examination  or 
transcripts  from  accredited  high  schools.  High  school  graduates  are  required  to 
present  credit  for  4  units  of  English  and  1  unit  of  algebra.  In  addition,  agriculture, 
chemistry,  forestry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  and  the  health  sciences  require 
1  unit  of  geometry.  Engineering  and  mining  majors  are  required  to  present  2  units 
of  algebra,  1  unit  of  geometry  and  J4  unit  of  trigonometry,  or  its  equivalent.  Stodf 
who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  in  mathematics  may  apply  for  admission  to  me 
pre-engineering  curriculum. 

All  students  entering  as  first-term  freshmen  are  required  to  take  the  Ann 
College  Testing  Program  tests    (ACT)    and  have  the  report  of  scores  sent  to   the 
University. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  deficient  either  in  mathematics  or  English 
(on  the  basis  of  high  school  record  or  ACT  scores)  attend  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  University  to  make  up  these  deficiencies.  Students  admitted  with  this  condition 
must  make  up  all  deficiencies  before  they  can  be  classified  as  sophomores. 

Students  from  West  Virginia  high  schools  should  obtain  applications  for  ad- 
mis>.ion  from  their  high  schools.  Out-of-state  students  may  write  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions and  request  an  application  form.  Applicants  should  prepare  their  part 
of  the  application  and  then  return  it  to  the  secondary  school.  The  schools  will  then 
send  the  completed  application  and  a  transcript  of  hiizh  school  grades  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  Applications  and  transcripts  must  be  received  by  the  University 
at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  registration. 

Students  should  not  apply  for  admission  until  they  have  met  the  requirements 
as  outlined  in  the  application  form.   Students  are  either  fullv  admitted  or  they 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  available  at  the  time.  There  is  no  advantage  to 
the  students  submitting  an  application  before  the  admission  requirements  are  met. 

West  Virginia  University  encourages  students  to  work  to  their  capacity   and   to 
advance    as    rapidly    as    appropriate    in    their    academic    work.    Therefore,    qualified 
juniors  and  seniors   who  take  college  level  subjects   offered   in   their   schools   in   co- 
operation with  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Program  should  take  the  tppiopi 
three-hour  examinations  administered  by  the  Advanced  Placement  Service  and  : 
the  scores  and  tests  sent  to  West  Virginia  University.  Credit  for  corresponding  V. 
Virginia    University   courses   is   automatically   given   for   high    achievement    in    ti 
tests. 

Students  may  also  petition  departments  to  take  placement  examinations  covering 
courses  offered  at  West  Virginia   University.  Credit  or  advanced   pl.u  ement 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  these  tests. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  transfer  from  another  college  or  university  should  submit  the 
following  to  the  Office  of  Admissions: 

(1).    A  completed  application  for  undergraduate  admission. 

(2).    A  certified  transcript  of  all  college  work  taken  to  date,  includii 

ment    of    good    standi:  tified    statement    covering    mbjectl    subse- 

quently taken  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
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(3).  Catalog  pages  describing  all  subjects  which  have  or  will  have  been  com- 
pleted; the  applicant's  name  should  be  written  on  each  page  and  each 
subject  indicated  by  a  check  mark  in  the  margin.  Complete  catalogs 
should  not  be  sent.  (Not  necessary  from  West  Virginia  colleges.) 

Transfer  students  are  expected  to  present  an  average  based  on  all  work  at- 
tempted at  other  institutions  of  higher  education  equivalentjo^a  "C"  (2.0)  or  higher. 
Credit  is  transferable  in  single  courses  carrying  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher.  A  grade  of 
"D"  on  the  first  of  sequence  courses  may  be  transferred  if  the  second  course  grade  is 
"C"  or  higher. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  into  the  College  of  Engineering  or  School  of  Mines 
must  also  have  a  "C"  (2.0)  average  or  higher  for  all  college-level  mathematics 
courses. 

All  applications  and  transcripts  must  be  received  at  least  three  week  in  advance 
of  registration. 

Credit  accepted  from  accredited  Junior  Colleges  is  limited  to  72  semester  hours, 
and  credit  will  be  allowed  for  lower-division  courses  only. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Persons  not  desiring  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  may,  by  special  per- 
mission, be  admitted  as  special  students.  Such  students  are  subject  in  all  respects  to 
the  usual  rules  relating  to  registration  and  scholarship.  Admission  to  any  class  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Foreign  citizens  applying  for  undergraduate  entrance  must  have  their  completed 
application  available  for  review  at  least  four  months  prior  to  the  date  of  enrollment. 
Decisions  about  admission.*,  cannot  be  made  until  complete  records  have  been  re- 
ceived. Inquiries  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Students  applying  as  undergraduates  should  have  completed  the  equivalent  of 
a  secondary  education  and  ranked  higher  than  average  in  their  class. 

Preliminary  applications,  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
are  available  at  United  States  Consulates  and  United  States  Information  Agency 
offices.  Students  with  a  native  language  other  than  English  are  required  to  take  the 
"Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language."  Applications  for  the  test  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  TOEFL,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Information  is  available  at  the  above  named  offices. 

Foreign  students  should  make  all  arrangements  for  their  financial  obligations 
to  West  Virginia  University  and  for  their  entire  stay  in  the  United  States  before 
leaving  their  countries. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  EXAMINATION 

Application  for  advanced  standing  on  work  of  college  grade  for  which  college 
credit  cannot  be  established  on  the  basis  of  official  transcript  of  record  should  be 
made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  Upon  payment  of  the  proper  fee  the 
Registrar  will  issue  an  examination  permit.  After  examination,  the  department  will 
report  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  courses,  if  any,  for  which  the  applicant  is 
entided  to  credit. 

VETERANS 

The  University  recognizes  that  men  and  women  from  the  Armed  Forces  who 
enter  college  require  individual  and  personalized  guidance  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  entrance  and  to  aid  their  adjustment  to  University  life.  The  Veterans  Co- 
ordinator is  available  for  consultation  and  help  in  the  solution  of  personal  problems 
which  may  arise  in  the  transition  to  civilian  student  life. 

Information  regarding  educational  opportunities  made  possible  at  the  University 
through  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (Public  kaw  16),  and  the  War  Orphan's  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
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1956  (Public  Law  634)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Veteran  Coordinator  b>    | 
conference  or  by  mail.   An   amendment  to   Publie    Law   I  in 

the  summer  of  1964,  provides  benefits  to  many  dependent]  of  100  per  cent  doubled 
veterans. 

An  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the  limed  fours  of  tlie  United  States  with 
a  minimum  of  one  year  active  duty  .shall  be  exempted  from  any  additional  work  in 

Basic    Military   and    the   Physical    Education    general    program    on    submission    of    due 
proof  thereof  to  the   Registrar.   Student!   with   six   months   but    less   than   one   veai   of 

service  are  exempted  from  taking  the  first  vear  of  Basic  Military.  Scholastic  !• 

credit  will  be  allowed  for  military  training  for  which  a  student  is  exempted. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  degree  must  have  c. uned  at  least  58  semester  hours  of  required  and 
approved  elective  courses  in  the  Pie-Commerce  curriculum  at  a  grade  a. 
not  less  than  "C."  No  student  will  be  admitted  who  has  not  completed  Economics  51 
and  52  and  Accounting  51.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  enrolled  as  Pre-Coiim. 
Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  where  their  programs  of  study  will  be 
directed  by  Pre-Commerce  advisers. 

THE  CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER  (Music- Art-Drama) 

Placement  tests  and  auditions  or  a  portfolio  of  the  student's  art  work  may  be 
requested  for  admission  to  the  Creative  Arts  Center. 

Students  transferring  to  the  Creative  Arts  Center  from  other  colleges  and  schools 
will  be  required  to  present  a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.0.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  first-semester  freshmen. 

Advanced  standing  in  the  Division  of  Music  in  Applied  Music  and  Music  Theory 
is  given  only  by  examination. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Dentistry  should  write  to  the  Assistant 
Registrar,  Medical  Center.  West  Virginia  University,  who  will  furnish  official  blanks 
Upon  which  formal  application  must  be  made. 

A    (10.00  application  fee  is  required  and  must  accompany  the  application. 

Applicants  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  two  full 
academic  years  (60  Semester  or  90  quarter  hours)  of  work  in  the  liberal  aits  in  an 
accredited  college  based  on  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  four-year  high  school 
course.  All  science  courses  shall  include  both  lecture  and  laboratory  instruction.  'Hie 
college  courses  shall  include  not  less  than  o'  semester  hours  credit  each  in  English 
composition  and  rhetoric,  in  biology  (preferably  zoology),  in  physics,  in  inorg 
chemistry,  and  in  organic  chemistry. 

A  dental  aptitude  testing  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Edu- 
cation of  the  American  Dental  Association  and  approved  bv  the  A::.  I  LtJon 
of  Dental  Schools.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Dentistry  are  required 
to  take  the  aptitude  tests  and  to  submit  the  resulting  scores.  T:  |  will  be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  students.  The  tests  may  be  taken  in  .my 
one  of  the  dental  schools,  or  any  one  of  the  testing  centers  s,t  up  in  colleges  and 
Universities  throughout  the  United  States.  Information  concerning  the  places,  and  the 
dates   on   which   the  tests  will   be  given,   may  be  obtained   from   the   Secretary   of   the 

Council   on    Dental    Education.    Division   of   Educational    Measurements,     v 

Dental   Association,  211    East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,   Illinois   60611. 

A  personal  interview  with  the  Committee  on  Admissions   is  required.   Into:. 
will   be   at    the    Medical   Center.    West    Virginia    University.    and    Nvill    be    an 

far  as  possible,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  applicant 

Good  physical  and  mental  health  are  essential  for  the  SOO  < asfoJ  study  and  ; 
tice    of    dentistry.    Good    eyesight    is    particularly    important.    The    applicant    who    is 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Dentistrv  must  present  on  or  before  the  day  of  em    11: 
a  certificate  from  the  examining  doctor  stating  the  condition  of  1  li 
correctible   defects    in   vision   exist   he   shall    present    evident  e    th.it    p:    p-  r    I 
have  been   made. 
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A  deposit  fee  of  $50.00  for  residents  and  $100  for  non-residents  is  required 
when  the  applicant  accepts  offer  of  admission.  This  amount  will  be  applied  as  part- 
payment  of  the  tuition  fee  when  the  applicant  registers  for  the  first  semester.  The 
deposit  will  be  forfeited  if  the  applicant  fails  to  register. 

Division  of  Dental  Hygiene.  The  dental  hygiene  program  is  a  division  of  the 
School  of  Dentistry.  Its  curriculum  offers  a  four-year  degree  program  for  dental 
hygienists.  Upon  the  fulfillment  of  all  prescribed  requirements  and  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  the  candidate  shall  be  awarded  the  degree, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dental  Hygiene.  The  general  admission  policies  established 
by  West  Virginia  University  shall  be  met.  The  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an 
accredited  high  school  or  preparatory  school  which  is  acceptable  for  college  en- 
trance. One  unit  in  both  algebra  and  plane  geometry  will  be  necessary  for  admission. 
The  Dental  Hygiene  Aptitude  Test  will  be  required  of  every  applicant. 

Further  details  concerning  requirements  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center,  or  Miss  Pauline  F. 
Steele,  Director  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Medical  Center. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  School  of  Dentistry  may  be  found  in  the 
current  Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of  Mines,  prospective 
students  must  be  qualified  for  admission  to  the  University,  present  credit  for  2  units 
of  algebra  and  1  unit  of  geometry  (1  unit  plane  geometry  or  1  unit  integrated 
geometry  or  %  unit  plane  geometry  and  xn  unit  solid  geometry)  and  &  unit  of 
trigonometry.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  in  mathematics  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  pre-engineering  or  the  pre-mines  course  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  prospective  students  take  the  American  College 
Test  (ACT)  in  the  spring  preceding  their  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering 
or  School  of  Mines.  Based  upon  these  test  results,  it  is  further  recommended  that 
those  students  who  require  an  additional  background  in  mathematics  or  English 
attend  the  summer  session  of  the  University,  enrolling  in  courses  such  as  Math.  3 
(College  Algebra),  Math.  4  (Plane  Trigonometry),  and  English  0.  Completion  of 
these  courses  will  permit  the  student  to  enter  the  regularly  scheduled  engineering 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  from  another  college,  school  or  university  into  the 
College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of  Mines  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(A).  Have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  for  all  college  level  courses 
(English  0,  Math.  0,  1,  2,  and  7  count  for  entrance  only). 

(B).  Have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  for  all  mathematics  courses 
excluding  only  Math.  0  and  1. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  EDUCATION 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  programs  of  the  College  of 
Human  Resources  and  Education  are  listed  by  Divisions  in  subsequent  pages  of  this 
bulletin.  Candidates  for  Bachelor's  Degrees  in  Home  Economics  and  in  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology  may  enter  these  programs  during  the  freshman  year. 

Candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Education  shall  complete  58  semester 
hours  of  approved  college  work,  with  an  average  of  at  least  2.25  grade  points  per 
credit  hour  on  all  work  attempted.  These  candidates  register  for  their  first  two  years 
of  work  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  who  expect 
to  enter  the  Division  of  Education,  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education,  will 
indicate  their  intention  when  they  register.  Their  studies  will  be  directed  by  advisers 
for  pre-education  students.  Such  students  should  so  arrange  their  courses  of  study  so 
as  to  satisfy  requirements  for  junior  standing  and  should  be  fulfilling  requirements 
for  the  certification  of  teachers. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

A  candidate  seeking   admission  to  the   School  of  Journalism   for  the  purp* 

obtaining  a  degree  must  have  satisfied  requirements  for  admission  to  on 

University  undergraduate  colleges  and  must  have  earned   at    •  mester   hours 

of  college  credit.  A  student  deficient  in  the  physical  educati  I  and 

military  science  will  be  required  to  take  these  subjects   is  soon  as  possible.  Dining 
freshman   and  sophomore  yean   he  should   have   completed   satisfactorily    all   or   : 

courses   specified  for  prejournalism  majors.   A  prejonrnalisin   student   not   maint.i:: 
at  least  a  "C"  average  (.luring  his   first   two  years  in  all  college   subjectl   must   apply 
directly  to  the  School  of  Journalism  Committee  on  Scholarship  lor  admission  to  the 
School. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  should  write  to  the  Assistant 
Registrar,  Medical  Center,  v  oia  University,  who  will  furnish  official  bb 

upon  which  formal  application  must  be  made. 

A  SI 0.00  application  fee  is  required  and  must  accompany  the  application. 

The  requirements  outlined  below  may  be  met  in   either  of  two  ways:    first  and 
preferably,  by  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  toward  a  Bachelor'-  with 

major  and  minor  fields  of  the  applicant's  own  choosing;  or  secondlv,  by  following  a 
more  rigidly  prescribed  eurric  ulum  generally  offered  as  a  "Premeaical  '  curriculum. 
In  either  case,  the  applicant  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  require- 
ments  listed   below: 

English   Composition  and   Rhetoric    1   year 

Zoology  or  Biology  (  with  laboratory )    1 

Inorganic  Chemistry    (with   laboratory)    1 

Organic  Chemistry   j  with  laboratory)    1 

tics   ( with  laboratory)    1 

Social   Studies    1 

A  total  of  90  semester  hours  of  work,  exclusive  of  military  science  or 
studies  and  physical  education,  is  required. 

The   number  of  students   the   School   of  Medicine   can   accommodate   is    strictly 
limited.  Applications  for  admission  are  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  of 
the    School    of    Medicine,    which    selects    those    with    the    highest    qualification 
scholarship  and  personal  fitness.  An  important  factor  is  the  score  of  the  applicant  in 
the    Medical    College    Admission    Test    sponsored    bv    the    Association    of    American 
Medical    Colleges    and    given    at   suitable   times.    Students    should    consult    premedical 
advisers  about  this  test  or  should  write  to  The  Psychological  Corporation,  304    . 
45th  St..  New  York,  New  York,   10017.  Applications  for  admission  may  Iv  mad 
much  as  a  year  in  advance  of  the  opening  date. 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  deposit  $50.00  before  his  name  is   entered   upon 
the  official  list  of  those  accepted  to  the  School  of  Medicine.  If  the  applicant  enrolls, 
this  sum  is  applied  to  the  tuition  of  the  first  semester.  If  the  application  is  withd: 
after  the  applicant  has  been  offered   a  place   and  has   made   a   deposit,   such   d<  | 
may  be  refunded  at  any  time  prior  to  January  15  of  the  year  in  which  enrollment  is 
anticipated. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  School  of  Medicine  may  be  round  in  the 
current  Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 

Medical  Technology 

(A).    Admission   requirements    for   the    first   year    ( premedi. 
those  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  namely.    15  units  of  high  school  uork  in- 
cluding subjects  Specified   in  the  Arts  and   s  I  hie  unit  of  alizebra   and 
one  unit  of  plane  geometry  are  required;  chemistry  and  p!r 

(B).  Admission  to  the  third  year   (Medical  Technology   I J    |  upon   two 

years  of  college  work  with  a  total  of  64  hours,  exclusive  of  military  science  or  Air 
Force  aerospace  studies,  as  follows; 
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English.  6  hours.   (Composition  and  rhetoric.) 

Biological  Science.  8  hours.  (General  Zoology  or  General  Biology.) 

Chemistry.  15-16  hours.  (Inorganic  Chemistry,  8  hours;  Quantitative  Analysis, 
3-4  hours;  Organic  Chemistry,  4  hours. )  [Transfer  students  are  required  to  have  a 
complete  course  in  Organic  chemistry  to  include  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.] 

Pliysics.   8  hours. 

Physical  Education.  4  hours  for  women.  2  hours  for  men.  (University  require- 
ments for  students  taking  first  two  years  in  residence. ) 

Mathematics.  Math.  3.  3  hours.  (College  Algebra). 

Electives  to  complete  the  required  hours  and  to  meet  Core  Curriculum  require- 
ments. Courses  such  as  bacteriology,  parasitology,  and  anatomy  should  not  be  taken 
until  after  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  foreign  language  is  recom- 
mended for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Application  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  should  be  made  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School  on  or  about  December  1  of  the  college  freshman  year.  Forms  are  avail- 
able at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  School  of  Nursing. 

A  candidate  for  nursing  should  have  good  physical  and  mental  health  as  well 
as  those  personal  qualifications  appropriate  to  a  professional  person.  The  School  of 
Nursing,  through  its  Admissions  Committee,  admits  students  who  by  reason  of 
personal  and  intellectual  qualities  show  promise  of  benefiting  from  the  program  and 
of  contributing  to  the  field  of  nursing.  All  candidates  are  required  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  prior  to  acceptance.  Factors  influencing 
decision  of  the  Admissions  Committee  are:  academic  record,  motivation  for  academic 
nursing,  health,  personal  qualities,  and  social  adjustment.  Applicants  who  present  the 
highest  overall  qualifications  are  selected  for  admission. 

Freshman  students  interested  in  applying  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing 
should  register  for  Nursing  3,  Orientation  to  Nursing,  and  Nursing  4,  Orientation  to 
Nursing,  during  their  freshman  year. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  School  of  Nursing  may  be  found  in  the 
current  Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 

Nursing  Transfer  Students 

A  student  enrolled  in  any  other  accredited  college  or  university  is  eligible  for 
admission  with  credit  if  she  presents  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  better,  based  on 
all  work  attempted  at  previous  institutions.  Course  work  must  be  comparable  to  first- 
year  requirements  in  this  curriculum  except  for  courses  in  Orientation  to  Nursing. 
Because  of  the  design  of  this  curriculum,  a  transfer  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  three  years  and  a  summer  session  in  the  School  of  Nursing  regardless  of 
previous  college  credit. 

Application  for  transfer  should  be  initiated  by  February  1  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  evaluation  and  processing  of  credentials. 

Registered  Nurse  students  who  wish  to  complete  requirements  for  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  professional  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  based  on  two  years 
of  pre-pharmacy  requirements.  The  pre-pharmacy  requirements  are  as  follows: 

Algebra    3  hr.      Chemistry,  Organic    8  hr. 

Trigonometry     3  hr.      Physics     8  hr. 

English  Composition    6  hr.      Electives  from 

Principles  of  Economics 6  hr.  Core  Group  A    12  hr. 

Chemistry,   General    8  hr.  Core  Group  B    6  hr. 


Biology,    General    8  hr. 


Total  68 
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Group  A  (at  least  two  subjects):  Art;  music;  foreign  I  and  lit* : 

including   Latin   and    I  bove   the   elementary   level);    literature   of   the    1 

language;   philosophy;    humanitit  s. 

Group    B:     Geography;     history;    psychology    political 
sociology. 

Students  required  to  take  Mili!.:  01  Air   I  will 

mpt  from  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  ot  I  md  B 

A  2.00    a.  a    all    courses    undertaken,    except    Mi1 

Aerospace  Studies,  and   Physical   Education,  is  considered  the  minimum  Standard   for 
admission. 

For  admission    to   the   School   of   1'harmacy,   formal    application    should    be 
to  the  Admissions  Committee-  of  the  School  as  early  as  possible  after  February   1    hut 
before  June  1,  preceding  the  fall  term  in  which  the  student  is 

Applicants  should  write  to  the  Assistant  Registrar,   M  I   '• 

University,  who  will  furnish  official  blanks  upon  which  formal  application  most   be 
made. 

\  ^  10.00  application  fee  is  required  and  must  accompany  the  application. 
h  applicant  is  expected  to  deposit  $50.00  before  his  nan 
the  official  list  of  those  accepted  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  If  the  applicant  • 
this  sum  is  applied  to  the  tuition  of  the  first  semester.  If  the  applicant  fail 
this  deposit  fee  is  forfeited  by  the  applicant. 

Complete  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Ph  a: 
or  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center. 

Further  details  concerning  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  contained  in  the  c*H 
Announcements  of  the  Medical  Center. 


Fees  and  Expenses 


All  University  foes  are  subject  to  chance  without  not 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable    it  the  Comptroller's  d<-xk  in  the  Field   1 
nex  (South)  on  the  days  'ion.  Students  must  pay  fees  before  registration  is 

d    and   class   tickets    are    released.    Completion    of    arrancenv-nts    for   payment 
from   University   payroll   checks,   officially   accepted   scholarships,    loan   funds, 
or  contracts  shall  be  considered  sufficient  for  acceptance   of  registration 
after  regular  registration  must  be  paid  at  the  Comptrollers  offi  Administra- 

tion  Buildinc.    Any    student    failing   to   complete   registration    on    regular    registration 
days  is  subject  to  the  Late  Registration  Fee  of  $10.00.  Students  registering  pay  the- 

shown  on  pace  44.  plus  special  tea  and  d.  posjs  is  required. 

By   order   of   the    Board    of    Governors,    no    decree    will    be    conferred    upon 
candidate  prior  to  payment  of  all  tuition,  fees,  and  other  indeb'  my  unit  ot 

the  University. 

Service  Charge  on  Returned  Checks 

A  service  charce  of  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  each  check  returned  unpaid  by 
the  bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn  shall  be  collected  unless  the  student  can  ol  I 
admission   of  error  from   the   bank. 

If  the  check  returned  by  the  bank  WM  in  payment  of  Ul 
fee  s.  the  Comptroller's  office  shall  declare  the  fees  unpaid  and 

if  the  check  has  not  been   redeemed   within   three  days   from   date   of   written   0000 
In   SOch   a   case  the   student   may   be   reinstated   upon    redemption   of   the 
ment  of  the  5  per  c  «  ■  1  payment  <>f  a  1  tte  pa\Tnent  fee  of   - 
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Special  Fees 

Late-registration  Fee   (non-refundable)1    $  10.00 

Graduation  Fee2    10.00 

Professional  Engineering  Degree  (including  $10  graduation  fee)  25.00 

Student's  Record  Fee   1.00 

Certificate  in  Home  Economics    2.00 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree 2.00 

Fee  for  Change  in  Registration  (after  8th  day)    1.00 

Fee  for  Examination  for  Entrance  Credit,  per  unit  1.00 

Fee  for  Examination  for  Advanced  Standing 3.00 

Fee  for  General  Educational  Development  Tests 

(high-school  level)4    15.00 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Study   2.00 

Fee  for  Reinstatement  of  Students  Dropped  from  the  Rolls    3.00 

Fee  for  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Graduate  Degree5 1.00 

Diploma  Replacement  Fee    5.00 

Physical  Education  Student  Fee    5.00 

Student  Identification  Card  Replacement  Fee   1.00 

Correspondence  Course  in  Guided  Reading  (per  course)    1.00 

Driver  Education  Laboratory  Fee    10.00 

Labor  Education  Service  (for  informal  activities)    2.00-10.00 

Social  Work  Field  Supervisory  Fee  (per  year)    75.00 

Laboratory  Fees 

Consult  departmental  sections  of  this  Catalog  for  information  concerning  non- 
refundable laboratory  fees,  deposits,  and  microscope  rental  fee.  ( See  Biology,  Botany, 
and  Zoology,  page  133;  Chemistry,  page  139;  Geology,  page  162;  Home  Economics, 
page  170;  Physics,  page  184;  Psychology,  page  191.) 

Fees  for  Extension  Courses 

A  registration  fee  of  $12.00  per  semester  hour  and  an  off -campus  extension  fee 
of  $12.00  per  course  are  charged  for  enrollment  in  each  extension  course.  Fees  for 
extension  courses  are  due  and  payable  at  or  prior  to  the  first  class  meeting. 

Fees  for  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Music  Students 

Full-Time 

Resident  students    $127.00  per  semester 

Non-resident  students    $442.00  per  semester 

Part-Time 

Resident  students   $  8.00  per  semester  hour 

(includes  $4.00  per  semester  hour  Registration  Fee.) 

Non-resident  students    $32.00  per  semester 

(includes   $16.00  per  semester  hour  Registration  Fee.) 


^his  fee  is  not  charged  to  students  who  complete  registration  during  the 
regular  registration  days  as  set  forth  in  the  University  Calendar.  This  fee  be- 
came effective   September   1,   1960. 

aThe  Graduation  Fee  is  payable  by  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.semester  or  term  in  which  they  expect  to  receive  their  degrees. 

'One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  is  furnished  by  the  Registrar  without 
charge.  This  fee  is  charged  for  furnishing  an  additional  transcript. 

4Tf  (he  applicant  applies  for  admission  to  and  registers  in  the  University 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  for  his  qualifying  for  the  test,  a  $10.00  credit 
shall  be  established  for  him. 

•For  graduate  students  not  otherwise  enrolled  at  time  of  final  examination. 
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Full-time  or  part-time  students  registered  foi  Bachelors'  <>r  advan 
Music  or  Supt  I » :     n    Tiaining   Program  in  Musie  sh.ill  pay   the   regular  full-tin. 
part-time   tuition   and    Registration    Fee   for   all   COUTSei    in   nn:  v-  Idition.il    | 

are  anew  d  for  Applied  Music. 

Students  registered  in  other  colleges  or  schools,   including  tl 
may   enroll   in   class   COUTSei    in    music   at    th>-    regular    full-time    or    part-time 
credit   hour.   These   students   may   abo   enroll    for    Applied    Music    f 
one  half-hour  lesson  p.  i  r  one  hour  credit   llie   fee   for  this    Appli-  d    M 

instruction  shall  he  $20.00  in  addition  to  ,:  oed  tuiti  .'ion 

fee. 

Practice  and  Rental  It  i  - 

(a)  Practice   room— one   hour   I  (>0   pet    I  'wo    boon 
three  hours.  $14.00;  four  hours,  $18.00. 

(b)  Pipe-organ  practice— one  hour  a  day,  $10.00  per  semester. 

(c)  Band  and  orchestra  instruments— rental  fee  $2.50  per  s<-me>ter 


Summer  Session  Fees 


Resit!-  -drnt 


12.00° 

7 

12.00 

2.00 

a.oo 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour 

( Agriculture   and    Forestry;    Arts    and    Sciences; 

Commerce;   Creative   Arts   Center;   Engineering; 

Human    Resources    and    Education;    Journalism; 

Mines;  Physical  Education)  S  S.00# 

Tuition,  per  semester  hour 

(Dental    Hvgiene,    Law,    Medical    Technology, 

Nursing,   Pharmacy)  9.00°  33 .001 

Tuition,  per  semester  nour 

(  Dentistry  and  Medicine  ) 

Uh  and  Counseling  Service  Feet 
Student  Union  Feett 
Student  Educational  Services  Fee* 
University  Feet 

•Includes  $4.00   p<»r  semester  hour  Registration   Fee. 
••Includes  $16.on  per  semester  hour  Registration   Fee. 
D-refundable  f>(-s  required  of  full-time  studer.- 
stuii  desire  the  services.   Part-time  students  who  elect   to   pay   thes* 

t^ay   the  same  amount   assessed    full-time   students. 
ttFee    required    of    all    students.     (Non-refundable    unless    student    with 
officially  before   the  close  of  general   registration  '. 

1ESTER  FEES 

A  part-time  student  ( graduate  or  undergraduate )  enrolled  for  courses  in  two  or 
more  colleges  and  schools  shall  pay  fees  at  the  rate  per  semester  hour  for 

the  number  of  hours  in  each  college  or  school. 

If  the  student  |  graduate  or  undergraduate)  is  enrolled  for  12  or  more  hours  in 
eourses  offered  by  two  or  more  colleges  and  schools,  but  lea  than  12  in  in) 
shall    be   considered   to   be   a   full-time    student    and   shall    pay    tl 

Athletics.    Health   and   Counseling   Services,    Student    Educational    v 
Daily  Athenaeum,  Student  Union,  and  University   Fee)   in  addition  to  the  part 
per  hour  for  courses  in  each  college  and  s<  hool. 

If  the  student  (graduate  or  undergraduate  ^   is  enrolled  for   12  or  more  hours  in 
courses  offered  by  colleges  and  schools  m  Croup   I,  he  sha!  full-rim» 

effective  for  Croup  I.    (Does  not  include   Applied    Music  for   students   \vh<>   are   not 
candidates  for  degrees  in  Mode.)   This  student  ihaO  pay  the  part-tinv 
courses  in  colleges  and  schools  in  Croup  II  and  Croup  III 

If  the  student  ( graduate  or  undergraduati  Bed  for  l-  in  m 

courses  offered  by  college*  and  school-   m  pay  the  full-' 

effective  for  Croup  II  and  may  elect 

additional  cost  or  may  elect  courses  in  colleges  and  schools  in  Group  III    V   the   ; 
time  rate  effective  for  Croup  III.   |  Do^  not  include  Applied  Mutl 
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II,, I  i.„ 
courses  offered  by  colleges  and  schools  ii  i    i  !    ","  ,1 

bVe  for  Croup  III  a!,d  ma    ,1 .    ,     „V 
cost  ,1  Sdude  Applied  Mu  ''  "   " 

„„„  ;  ,,,,„lo>,,,  f„,|  ,        ,)y  „„ 

">    division,  or' J^Z    t  I'nt.ZX^lt'Z' 

cost  OF  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR'S  WORK 

ment  Beard  and  room  miv  bo     br  .,     ,1    ,*  f  '   ■*  1att<,,,Ilt-   f<>r  his   equip- 


of  ;Uulii  jjrji  for 

hours  o  ,  -in~  the  S  .n    \  f?ii   rim 

BCeivea  an   Id*ntlf«M^«  n«^  -L".11?6  student   .inn- 
athletic    events.     A     full-tf,  ••        urin''-  n^ 
during    the    Sum: 

from  the  University  physician  -e  rh/r%     V    :  lv»<* 

special     laborator  •  n^h  .a 

operations,   treatment  of  fractured  »«i  5 
,         7A    part-time    student  •  S 

hours    per    semester    duri" 

.       r   hours   during   the^.n 

mm 
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Refunding  of  Fees 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  may  arrange  for  a  re- 
fund of  fees  by  submitting  to  the  University  Comptroller  evidence  of  approval  of 
the  refund  by  the  Registrar. 

To  withdraw  officially  a  student  must  apply  to  the  Registrar  for  permission. 
Semester  fees  will  be  returned  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

50%  of  Athletics  Fee,  Student 
Educational  Services  Fee,  Daily 
Athenaeum  Fee,  Health  and 
Counseling  Services  Fee,  Stu- 
dent Union  Fee,  and  University 
Fee,  all  chargeable  to  Special 
Services;  and  all  other  semester 
fees  less  $2.50.  (Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  the  amount  re- 
tained less  than  $2.50). 


First  refund  period  ending  on  the  second 
Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General 
Registration. 


Second  refund  period  ending  on  the  fourth 
Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General 
Registration. 


50%  of  Athletics  Fee,  Student 
Educational  Services  Fee,  Daily 
Athenaeum  Fee,  Health  and 
Counseling  Services  Fee,  Stu- 
dent Union  Fee,  and  University 
Fee,  all  chargeable  to  Special 
Services;  and  80%  of  all  other 
semester  fees. 

60%  of  semester  fees  not  charge- 
able to  Special  Services.10 


40%  of  semester  fees  not  charge- 
able to  Special  Services.10 


Third  refund  period  ending  on  the  sixth 
Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General 
Registration. 

Last  refund  period  ending  on  the  eighth 
Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  General 
Registration. 

The  second  Saturday  following  the  beginning  of  general  registration  for  a 
semester  is  the  end  of  the  first  refund  period.  The  second  Saturday  following  the 
beginning  of  general  registration  for  a  summer  term  is  the  end  of  the  refund  period. 

General  Registration  for  full-time  students  for  the  First  Semester  is  considered  to 
be  the  first  three  days  of  the  semester;  for  the  Second  Semester,  the  first  two  days 
of  the  semester;  and  for  the  Summer  Session,  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

General  Registration  for  part-time  students  for  the  First  and  Second  Semesters 
is  considered  to  extend  until  the  close  of  office  hours  on  the  second  Saturday  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  registration  and  for  the  Summer  Session  until  the  close  of 
the  eighth  day  of  the  session. 

The  University  Board  of  Governors  has  ordered  that  students  called  to  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  be  granted  full  refund  of  refundable  fees,  but 
no  credit,  if  the  call  comes  before  the  end  of  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  term, 
and  that  full  credit  by  courses  be  granted  to  men  called  to  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States  if  the  call  comes  thereafter;  provided,  however,  that  credit  as  de- 
scribed above  will  be  granted  only  in  those  courses  in  which  the  student  is  main- 
taining a  passing  mark  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  military  service.  In  the  re- 
cording of  final  grades,  for  three-fourths  of  a  term  or  more,  both  passing  and  failing 
grades  are  to  be  shown  on  the  student's  permanent  record  card. 
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Registration 


Persons  not  registered  as   University   StudcBOl   and   who  BJCOlbcfl 

administrative  or  teaching     'aits  shall  not  be  admitted  t  i  i 
versity   classes. 

All  students  are  expected   to   rej 
beginning  of  each  sem<  ltd  ■  *>'• 

Immediately  after  completion  of    registration,   .ill  Studcntl   must   pay   l>  m 
Comptroller's  desk  in  the  Field  House  Anna     South). 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

No  student  will  be  permitted  t 
day  of  a  semester  or  the  eighth  dbrj  Summer  Session.  No  student  regi 

late  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  mora  hours  <>t  work  than  the  number 
actual   attendance   without   the   per:.  hip    of   the 

college  or  school  concerned. 

VISITORS 

Full-time  University  studenb  may  attend  rs,  provi  ! 

the  written  permission  of  their  advisers  and  of  the  instructors  m 

Visit  Members  of  the  administrative  OT  t  'affs,  or  other  regular  employees  of 

the  University,  may  attend  cla-  Hon  provided  they  rftteo  p<  nnissiou 

of  the  chairmen  of  their  departments  and  of  the  instructcrs  in  the  classes  which  they 
desire  to  vi>at. 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  work  and  attendance  of  pi  lasses  as 

visitors  and  no  credit  is  given  for  their  work  in  such 

Persons  eligible  to  attend  classes  in  the   Universit\ 
proper  blanks  from  the  Registrar. 

AUDITORS 

Students   may   enroll    in   courses    without    working   for    . 
registering  as  auditors  and  by  paying  full  ft  or  audit  status  must   \  ■ 

cated  at  the  time  of  registration.  So  change  in  status  froin  an  t  from 

credit  to  audit  will  be  made  at  any  later  d 


Regulations  Affecting  Degrees 


Candidates  for  degrees  are  eligible  for  graduation  when   they   complets  tl. 

quirements  in  the  college  or  school  in  which  thev  art    : 

at  the  time  of  their  first  registration  in  that  coll- 

for  graduation  within  of  seven  yrars  from  thr  time  of  their  first  registration . 

Stuclents  who  fail  to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  witJ 

from  their  first   registration   shall   satisfy   the  requj 

apply  for  graduation. 

The  University  Board  of  G 
fessional    responsibilities    the    faculty    of    each    of    the    profess],  i 
Virginia  University  ihafl  have  the  authority  to  di 
ever,   by   formal   decision    reduced    to   writing,    the*    faculty    I 
unfitted  to  meet  the  qualifications  and  responsil  the  profession. 

All  degrees   are  conferred   by   the   Board 
the  faculties  of  the  various   i 
of  the  semester  or  SUnmH  I  in  which  tin-  students  oomplf  I 

Candidates  for  degrees  to  ]»■  COnfem  lose  of  tl 

be  present  in  person  to  receive  their  deCdl  nnleai   • 

colleges  and  schools.   No  individual  mo  the  provisions  «  ' 

versity  regulation  except   1»\    offi<  ial  a<  tion  of  the   B<>ard 
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BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES 
Credits  and  Grade  Points  Required 

Less  than  6  hours  in  an  ancient  or  modern  language  will  not  be  counted  toward 
any  University  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  unless  work  in  the  same  language  has 
been  offered  for  entrance. 

Six  hours  of  English  composition  and  rhetoric  (English  1  and  2)  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  all  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Eight  hours  of  basic  military  science  or  Air  Force  aerospace  studies  are  required 
of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  men  not  specifically  exempt. 

Two  hours  of  physical  education  for  men  (P.E.  1  and  2),  to  be  taken  during 
the  first  year  in  residence,  and  four  hours  of  physical  education  for  women,  to  be 
taken  during  the  first  and  second  years  in  residence,  are  required  for  graduation, 
except  in  the  case  of  students  entering  with  advanced  standing  amounting  to  58 
semester  hours  or  more.  ( See  page  49  for  specific  requirements. ) 

Each  baccalaurate  degree  is  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  a  specified 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit.  For  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  credit 
hours  required  for  each  degree,  see  the  last  column  on  pages  55-57  under  the 
heading  "Classification  of  Students." 

All  divisions  of  the  University  require  minimum  standards  of  scholastic  quality. 
Grade  points  are  computed  only  on  grades  earned  at  West  Virginia  University  (in- 
cluding Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia  University).  To  be  eligible  for 
graduation,  a  student  must  have  an  average  of  "C"  or  an  average  of  two  grade 
points  on  all  work  for  which  he  received  grades  (except  "W"  and  "WP").  The 
College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education,  in  addition  to  the  general  average  of 
two  grade  points  per  credit  hour  in  all  subjects,  requires  an  average  of  two  grade 
points  per  hour  of  credit  in  Education  and  in  each  teaching  field. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  keep  informed  of  his  grade-point  standing. 
This  information  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school 
in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

English  Proficiency  Requirement 

Undergraduate  Students  Entering  the  University  After  June  1,  1964 
Who  Are  Candidates  for  an  Initial  Baccalaureate  Degree 

All  such  students  who  have  completed  English  2  at  West  Virginia  University 
with  less  than  a  "C"  grade  will  be  required  either  to  retake  English  2  and  establish 
a  "C"  or  better  grade,  or  take  a  college-level  English  proficiency  examination  to  be 
administered  by  the  English  Proficiency  Board.  No  student  may  proceed  to  the  upper 
division  (junior  year)  until  he  has  attained  a  "C"  or  better  grade  in  English  2  at 
West  Virginia  University  or  a  passing  score  in  the  English  proficiency  examination. 

Transfer  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  English  proficiency  examination 
in  the  first  semester  of  their  residence.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  the  examination  must 
take  English  2  at  West  Virginia  University  and  establish  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  or 
pass  the  English  proficiency  examination  within  the  first  two  semesters  of  their 
residence.  Thereafter,  they  will  be  ineligible  to  continue  other  course  work  toward 
a  degree  or  to  graduate  until  the  English  proficiency  requirement  is  satisfied. 

Undergraduate  Students  Entering  the  University  Before  June  1,  1964 
Who  Are  Candidates  for  an  Initial  Baccalaureate  Degree 

To  qualify  for  graduation,  all  such  students,  including  transfer  students,  are 
required  either  to  complete  English  2  at  West  Virginia  University  with  a  grade  of 
"C"  or  better  or  to  pass  the  English  proficiency  examination. 

The  foregoing  regulations  do  not  apply  to  students  of  foreign  countries  whose 
native  language  is  other  than  English. 
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University  Core  Curriculi  m   REQUIREMENT! 

All  undergraduates  who  entered   tfafl   liuv.TMtv  for  the  first    time  m   S 
1964,  or  later  must  complete  the  following  University  -  urriculum 

in  order  to  graduate: 

I.    Two  semesters'  work  in   English  COmpositi 

(a)  Students  demonstrating  specie]  ability  in  Engli 
English  I  and  II,  the  number  ol  students  ami  the  n 
rest  with  the  English  Department 

(b)  No  credit  will  be  panted  for  con 

(c)  Students    excused    from    English    1    and    II    will 

hours  of  other  courses,   the  selection   of   same   to   rest   with   tl. 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  adviser. 
II.    Remedial  work  in  mathematics  to  cover  the  deficiency  if  tl..  upon 

entering   the    University,    lacks   proficiency   in   math. mat 

normally  attained  in  two  years  CM    high   school  inathem/ 
III.    Twelve    credit   hours   of   work    in    selected    Sppi  m    each    of    the 

three  following  disciplinary  areas,   includu  in   at    1«   I 

in  each  group: 

Group  A:  Art;  music;  foreign  languages  and  literature,  including   Latin  and  (. 
(above  the  elementary  level);  literature  of  the  English  language;  philo 
religion,  humanity  s. 

Group    B:    Economics,    geography,    history,    psychology,    political    ■ 

science,  sociology. 
Group    C:    Biological    sciences    (biology,    botany,    boo]  try 

geology,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  physj 

Courses  taken  to  fulfill  the  core  curriculum   requirement!   will 
a   list  to  be  prepared   by   the   University  Core  Curriculum   Comm:  hst    will 

include  one  or  more  courses  in  each  of  the  above  named  di 
include    both    interdisciplinary    courses    and    courses    in    disciplines 
those   named.    Honors  eour.es   in  the  General   Education   area   and   adm 
part  oi    the   University  honors  program   will   count   toward   tl.      I 
(jinrements     Students    in    certain    curricula,    if    required    to    take    Milita 
Aerospace  Studies  will  be  excused  from  a  part  oi  the  Core  Curriculum  requirem. 
at  me  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

Physical  Education  General  Program 

All  students  entering  the  University  uith  less  than   ! 
credit  are  required  to  complete  certain  courses  in  physical  education,  ui 
credit    is    a  lowed     A  1    men   students    take    2    hours    of    physical 
Inys.   Ed.  1   and   2.  during  their  first   war  of   I 
hours  of  Physical  education  courses.  Pnys,  Ed  3  is  I 

lO  complete   the   4-hour   requirement,   students  ;n,m    ,.,,;, 

following   groups: 

Group  1-Phys.   Ed.   14,   15,   16 

Croup  2-Phys.  Ed.  5.  11.   17.   IS  (   <  , 

Croup  3-Phys.  Ed.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13.  21 

The  University  Health   S  bet  stud-  i  Jk 

qualified  tor  required  physical  education  courses  and  for 

University  acti\  | 

Division  of  Military  Science  \\i> 
Division  of  Air  Force  Aerospai  b  Sti  \^v^ 

Requirements 

West  Virginia  University,  a  beneficiary  of  the  A 
time   of  peace  four-year  courses   of   instruction    in    M 
Mudies.  Normally  successful  completion  of  one  of  tl,. 
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ments  leads  to  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  Re- 
serve, or  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve.  Distinguished  military  graduates  of 
West  Virginia  University  may  apply  for  and  be  offered  commissions  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  course  comprises  two  years  of  basic  training  (Military  Science  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  or  Aerospace  Studies  1,  2,  3,  and  4);  two  years  of  advanced  training  (Military 
Science  105,  106,  107,  108,  or  Aerospace  Studies  105,  106,  107,  and  108);  and 
summer  camp  for  six  weeks'  duration  for  Military  Science  students  and  four  weeks' 
summer  training  for  Air  Force  students  during  the  summer  following  the  junior  year. 
The  Army  summer  camp  and  Air  Force  summer  training  is  conducted  at  government 
expense,  and  eligible  students  are  paid  approximately  $120  monthly  in  addition  to 
traveling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  mile. 

All  male  students  not  specifically  exempt  by  provisions  of  the  appropriate  para- 
graph below  are  required  by  Chapter  18,  Article  11,  of  the  official  Code  of  West 
Virginia,  and  by  orders  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University,  to  complete 
satisfactorily  the  entire  basic  course  as  prerequisite  to  graduation  from  the  University. 

Within  deferment  quotas  established  by  Public  Law  758,  80th  Congress,  quali- 
fied and  selected  enrolled  students  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  being  deferred 
by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  from 
military  service  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  and  Selective  Service  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
November,  1951,  as  amended,  until  completion  of  their  military  courses  and  receipt 
of  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Such  deferment  is  subject  to  cancellation  should  the 
student  not  be  selected  for  the  advanced  course,  fail  to  remain  in  good  standing,  or 
fail  to  develop  the  qualities  expected  of  an  officer. 

Transfer  Junior  level  students  may  apply  for  the  Advanced  ROTC  commission- 
ing programs  through  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the  Professor  of  Aerospace 
Studies  not  later  than  April.  They  must  participate  in  six  weeks  summer  training  at 
a  designated  Army  or  Air  Force  installation  prior  to  the  fall  semester.  During  this 
training  the  students  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $78.00  per  month,  with  travel  pay 
at  6  cents  per  mile  to  and  from  trainingr 

Curriculum 

Basic  Course,  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies:  Instruction  consists  of  three  hours 
per  week,  (two  classroom  and  one  Corps  Training)  during  the  first  and  fourth 
semesters.  During  the  second  and  third  semester,  there  is  but  one  hour  of  Corps 
Training  each  week.  Three  hours  credit  is  allowed  for  each  of  the  first  and  fourth 
semesters,  and  one  hour  credit  for  each  of  the  second  and  third  semesters. 

Basic  Course,  Military  Science:  Instruction  averages  two  hours  per  week  for  the 
two  semesters  of  the  freshman  year  and  three  hours  per  week  for  the  two  semesters 
of  the  sophomore  year.  One  hour  per  week  (two  for  sophomores)  is  conducted  in 
the  classroom  and  for  half  of  each  semester  (first  half  of  the  first  semester,  last  half 
of  the  second  semester)  a  two-hour  laboratory  is  conducted  each  week  in  which  the 
student  receives  instruction  in  drill  and  command.  These  laboratories  are  held  Tues- 
day and  Friday.  Two  hours  credit  is  allowed  for  each  semester's  work. 

Advanced  Course:  The  third  and  fourth  years  of  instruction  in  Military  Science 
or  Aerospace  Studies  comprise  the  Advanced  Course  and  correspond  to  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  the  student's  academic  course.  Entrance  into  the  advanced  course 
is  elective  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  selective  on  the  part  of  the  services. 
Selection  is  based  on  the  student's  record  and  on  service  regulations  and  in  military 
science  is  limited  in  total  numbers  of  yearly  quotas.  Application  for  the  Military 
Science  Advanced  Course  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of 
the  student's  sophomore  year.  A  student  must  complete  the  basic  Army  or  Air  Force 
course,  or  if  transferring  from  a  college  or  university  not  offering  ROTC,  complete  a 
six-week  summer  camp  prior  to  entering  Military  Science  3  or  Aerospace  Studies  3. 
Eligibility  for  the  Air  Force  Advanced  Course  begins  with  successful  completion  of 
the  Air  Force  Officers  Qualifying  Test  in  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 
Candidates  must  pass  a  physical  examination  and  meet  a  selection  board  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  grade-point  average  of  2.0  is  one  of  the 
prerequisites  for  enrollment  in  the  advanced  programs. 
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Bach  atatat  who  is  enrolled  in  tb     ■  ■  es  to  conml.t,-  il„ 

^s^^^.^^^^1^^^ 

it  i  h>Mcall>  on.  Iiii,.(  1  and  selected,   fhe  program  fa  of  tl  .ntent  and  duration 

ROTC  Financial  Assistanc  i:  PROGRAM 

The  Air  Force  often   a  limited  number  of  full  scholarships  foi  two 

sj^^^v^sa^ **  '""^' ■*— > " ' i  ■  •>& 

scholarship1' 'V    ""'    "    Mll'MS"""     """-' <    •»»    ■"    »"«'tl-    »l'n.     u,:.!., 

Allowances 

per  nwnthlKrh!r'AnMvmy,0|r  A.r"^'"j'  S""  ,7  **■•  ""  I'"'1  •»'  "mow* I  140.00 

,ss„,,,i'I;;!,>.',ii^aX'[s:""",  "kI  Mi'";"y  Sda Km^ac' suiiu-  ^  - 

I)i  POSIT 

.'.  dSfpSSSr  ""  p"""'"'1 '" u"'  ""ir  "mfon-  55  » 

Exemptions 

SM,,Lheof°fem,S,t>ftAntS  Wi"  "L"  '',"  rv'\"nn]  "'  ,"'"11  -  *•  »»««»  i  I  Milton 

1      I  hose  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  Stat. 
{*)   Graduate  students. 

(3)  SSSL^SSF' ,akinK  ""•' ■s,,ort  "*"•* ""'  *****  ""'■''"' i 

(4)  Tian-frr  students  who  at  the  One  oi  maMcuIatioii  have  etobl 
Mmester  boon  with  tl,    R.  tbtraj  of  the  Universit* 

\ir  I,,,,,-  ROM    course  M  any  ,„,tit„ii,„,  maintaining  a  Senioi  I 

Is,  r;:f  Mm,  ;v,;  ********  completed  ,„,,. ,«.,  ,i,„, 

semesters  of  ROTC  training  m  a  senior  division  will  be  allowed  .,.„„., 

(6)  fc"''   i'""1  "v""1""",1  '""''  ~mparaWe  military  honing 

(7)  S.ucIniK  who  are  physically  nubia  to  perform  mihtary  trail 
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Students  with  more  than  four  months  of  continuous  active  and  honorable  active 
service  in  one  of  the  armed  forces  are  exempted  from  taking  basic  military  training 
(i.e..  Military  Science  or  Aerospace  Studies  1,  2,  3,  4).  Scholastic  hours  credit  will 
be  allowed  for  military  training  for  which  a  student  is  exempted.  See  "Courses  of 
Instruction"   ( Part  III  of  this  bulletin )   for  Military  Science  and  Aerospace  Studies. 

Exemptions  will  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Student  Health  Service 
(physical  exemptions),  and  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the  Professor  of 
Aerospace  Studies,  who  will  notify  the  Registrar  and  the  student's  adviser. 

Organization 

The  conduct  of  military  science  and  aerospace  studies  instruction  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  the  Professor  of  Aerospace 
Studies,  who,  together  with  their  military  staffs,  are  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  duty  at  West  Virginia  University. 

ROTC  Bands 

There  is  an  Army  ROTC  Band  and  an  Air  Force  ROTC  Band.  Membership  is 
restricted  respectively  to  basic  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC  students.  Assignment  to 
one  of  the  bands  is  determined  by  audition  before  the  Director  of  the  Band. 

Graduation  With  Honors  and  With  High  Honors 

Effective  June  1,  1949,  the  University  established  the  practice  of  awarding 
"Honors"  and  "High  Honors"  to  qualified  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  initial 
baccalaureate  degrees.  The  following  regulations  govern  these  awards: 

1.  The  computation  of  the  average  shall  begin  with  the  student's  penultimate 
term  or  semester  and  continue  in  reverse  chronological  order  until  at  least  48 
semester  hours  have  been  counted.  If,  in  order  to  total  the  required  number  of  hours 
it  is  necessary  to  include  any  part  of  a  semester  or  term,  the  work  of  the  whole 
semester  shall  be  included. 

2.  No  graduate  shall  be  eligible  for  honors  unless  he  shall  have  completed  at 
least  half  of  the  semester  hours  required  for  his  degree  in  West  Virginia  University. 

3.  Enrollment  at  the  University  is  required  during  the  senior  year. 

4.  No  graduate  shall  be  eligible  for  honors  if  his  grade-point  average  for  his 
final  semester  or  term  is  less  than  3.0. 

5.  Subject  to  the  above  conditions,  all  candidates  for  a  baccalaureate  degree 
whose  average,  as  shown  by  the  portion  of  the  work  used,  is  3.6  or  above,  shall  be 
graduated  with  "High  Honors."  All  those  whose  average  is  less  than  3.6  but  3.3  or 
above,  shall  be  graduated  with  "Honors." 

6.  Fitting  recognition  of  graduation  with  honors  shall  be  made  on  the  candi- 
date's diploma  and  on  the  commencement  program. 

Requirements  as  to  Residence 

Students  who  come  to  the  University  from  other  colleges  or  universities  should 
make  the  transfer  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  their  third  year  and  in  no  case  will 
a  student  who  matriculates  in  the  University  later  than  October  1  in  any  year  be 
permitted  to  receive  a  degree  at  the  next  commencement. 

In  special  cases  students  who  desire  to  leave  the  University  at  the  close  of  their 
third  year  to  enter  another  institution  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  combined  course 
leading  to  two  degrees  or  of  preparing  for  graduate  study,  upon  application  before- 
hand to  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  they  are 
registered,  may  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  fourth  year,  or  a  part  thereof,  at 
such  other  institution  and  to  receive  the  Bachelor's  Degree  from  the  University  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  proper  credits. 

Except  in  the  College  of  Law,  no  student  will  be  granted  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
by  the  University  who  has  not  done  either  a  total  of  90  hours  or  the  last  30  hours 
of  his  work  in  actual  residence  at  the  University.  No  student  may  receive  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  without  at  least  three  semesters  in  residence  at  the  College  of 
Law  and  the  successful  completion  of  courses  aggregating  at  least  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation.  Except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  the  last  27  hours  of  work  must  be  taken  in  the  College  of 
Law  of  West  Virginia  University. 
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Maximum  and  Minimum  Work 

The   maximum    and    minimum    number    of    hours    i 
maximum   number   of   hours    p  I    which    |   itooeai    DO 

regular  academic  ye.u      f   ti  follows: 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Horn 

! 

Agriculture 

l-i 

■     -  ! 

M 

is 

Commerce 

l-i 

is 

Creative  Arts  Center 

14 

21 

Dentistry 

16 

Engineering 

1-1 

Forestry 

11 

Home  Economics 

14 

L8 

Human  Resources  and  Education 

is 

Journalism 

11 

18 

Law 

13 

Medicine 

17 

Mines 

12 

90 

Nursing 

14 

2') 

Pharmacy 

14 

20 

Physic*]   Education 

14 

20 

A  student  desiring  to  do  irregular  work,  more  or  less  than  the  prescribed  number 
of  hours  in  any  college,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Commit te-  5        l.irship 

in  his  college  or  school.  This  permission  is  not  valid  until  it  has  been  reported  to  the 

trtt  for  record. 

Work  Done  Out  of  Residence 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  discourage  the  taking  of  legtllai 
courses   in   absentia.   In  the  case  of  con-  m   at   the    Unit 

pleted   because   of   illness   or   for   other   acceptab!  r,    permission    to 

complete  the  work  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of  regular  l/nivt  rsity  instructors 
may  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarship:  but  in  mk  h  case  credit  should  b- 
given  only  upon  a  report  of  a  grade  of  no  less   man  '  C"  on  final  evaminat 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  University 

Approval  in  writing  must  be  secured  in  advance  to  elect  COUIsei  offere 
where.  An  overall  average  of  "C"  a  required  on  all  work  attempted  at  the  I'm 
in   order   to  obtain   such   approval.   Credit   will   b<  fer   for 

earning  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  when  me  conditions   b  ft  been 

met. 

Credit  fob  Correspondence  Wore 

Credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  boon  for 

dence  in  non-laboratory  courses  wiO 

is  given  by  accredited  colleges  or  linivi  i  pi  this  work  I 

their  own  degreefl  and  wl;  ace  work 

College  Credit  Defined 

A  college  credit  r  hour  repress  nts  me  amom  ne  in  one 

recitation   hour   per   week    for   the    duration    of    a  \ 

spend  two  boon  og  for  an  houi  As  1        I     three 

hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one  hour  m 
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Substitution  for  Required  Courses 

A  student  who  desires  to  substitute  another  course  for  any  course  prescribed  in 
his  curriculum  or  required  for  the  degree  toward  which  he  is  working  must  obtain 
permission  for  such  substitution  from  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  in  his  college 
or  school,  but  there  can  be  no  substitution  from  group  to  group. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  who  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  University  must  obtain  a  with- 
drawal card  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  205  Administration  Building.  With- 
drawal procedure  will  be  explained  to  him  when  he  obtains  this  card. 

Students  who  withdraw  without  permission  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  a  grade  of  "F"  (failure)  in  each  of  the  courses  for  which  they  are 
registered  and  will  be  indefinitely  suspended  from  the  University. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  part  of  their  work  may  withdraw  from  classes  in 
which  they  are  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  "W"  at  any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  of  the  semester.  Withdrawal  permits  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser 
and  accepted  by  the  Registrar.  If  such  withdrawal  reduces  the  student's  hours  below 
the  required  minimum,  the  permit  must  be  approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
Withdrawals  after  the  above  date  will  be  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  college  or  school  in  which 
the  student  is  registered. 

Students  must  present  a  signed  statement  from  the  Librarian  that  they  have  re- 
turned all  books  and  paid  all  library  fines  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw. 

Re-Entry  After  Withdrawal 

Students  required  to  withdraw  from  one  college  or  school  of  the  University  be- 
cause of  failure  in  their  work  and  permitted  to  transfer  to  another  unit  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  not  again  register  in  the  college  or  school  in  which  they  were  originally 
registered  without  the  consent  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  that  college  or  school. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

Courses 

As  a  rule  courses  extend  through  one  semester  only,  though  some  are  of  a  year's 
duration.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  less  than  an  entire  course  except  by  special 
order  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship.  Grades  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
in  courses  extending  throughout  the  year  are  merely  indicative  of  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  student  to  that  point  and  do  not  give  credit  for  the  part  of  the  course 
so  far  completed.  Such  first-semester  grades  may  be  considered  in  determining  the 
final  grade,  however. 

Examinations 

During  the  progress  of  a  course  short  tests  and  hour  examinations  are  given  by 
the  instructor  during  regular  recitation  or  laboratory  periods.  Final  examinations  are 
held  during  the  last  week  of  each  semester  of  the  academic  year  and  during  the  last 
two  days  of  each  Summer  Session.  A  schedule  published  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses 
each  semester  sets  the  time  for  each  final  examination. 

Arsence  from  Examinations 

Students  are  required  to  take  all  regular  examinations.  If  a  student  attends  a 
course  throughout  the  semester  and  is  absent  from  examination  without  permission, 
the  instructor  shall  count  the  examination  as  zero  and  report  the  final  grade  as  "F." 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  absence  of  the  student  was  for  satisfactory  reason, 
the  fact  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  class  ticket,  the  grade  "I"  will  be  returned, 
and  the  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  instructor,  take  the  examination  at  a 
later  date. 


admissions    ins     \M)  ,,.  0ULAT1ONS 


Reports 

In  the  seventh  week  of  classa  of  each  lemester,  instructors  in  til  and 

courses  shall  submit  a  report  ot  students  doing  unsafe! 

grades  of    D    or  MB      These  grades  ue  to  be  used  I  »i   counseling  and 

corded  on  the  student  s  p  rmanent  record  in  (1, 

to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  or  bis  representative,  and  this  information  shall 

nutted  to  the  student,  parent  or  guardian,  adviser,  and  dean  of  the  coll< 

1-inal  grate  are  reported  by  instructors  directly  to  the  I 
48  bours  after  the  dosing  o<   the  examination    The  rule  also  applies    t»   the 
grades  of  all  students  registered  in  other  coDeg  of  th.    University 

arc  enrolled  in  lau   COUI 

The  final  standing  of  all  seniors  provisionally  approved  for  graduation  shall  I, 

sTSna     7     n"  'nf  ,Ut"rs  t(i  th<'  (1"ar"  nf  t},V'ir  co"^  »,K-  "^  *«  final 

stand  nC    of    all    graduate    students    provisionallv    approved    f  ,'ion    shall    be 

the°Re  istrar Graduate  School.  Special  report  card]   are  supplied   by 
>  ^°,rt  ofHciichf  SS^'8  work,  is  m-lde  at  *«  dose  of  (he  semestei  or  rammer 

session  to  the  student  himself  or  to  his  parents  or  guardian, 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  semester  boors  required  for  ebssifi- 
^^l9lSS^l^tdT&Sd  fourth-year  students  and  for  graduation   En  the 

several  colleges    schools,  and  divisions.    First-year  students  must   satisfy   the  require- 
menta  as  set  forth  beginning  on  page  35. 


COLLEGE  AND  DEGREE 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 
B.S.    (Bachelor  of  Science) 
B.S.   In   Agriculture    (  B.S. Aon 
B.S.  in  Forestry  (B.S.F. ) 
B.S.  in  Wood  Science  (B.S. U.S.) 

AGRICULTURAL    E\C .INEEIUNC 

B.S.  in  Agr'l.  Eng'g.  (B.S.Acr.E.) 
Akts  and  Sciences* 

Associate  in  Arts   (A.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Arts   (A.B.) 

Regular 

I Vi  medical 

Combined    (Dentistry)11 

Combined    (  Nfedicine )n 

BaCHBLOB  of   Scifnce   (B.S.) 
Geology 
Chemistry 
Nursing    Education 
Physics 
Social   Work 


HOURS  REOUIRED  TO    < 

Second-  Third-         Fourth-  Required 

Year  Year             Year                 for 

Student  Student       Student  Degl 


26 

64 

100 

144 

26 

64 

100 

144 

30 

70 

110 

150 

30 

60 

95 

30 


25 

21 
32 
32 
32 


72 


58 
58 


112 


i  r 


"lro,i    *  nysic  il    Education  and 


led  hv  the 
axclua 

■ 

"Fourth  year  in   the  School  nf  no- 
"Fourth  yenr  in   the  School  of   M< 


<Wr.  o* 
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HOURS  REQUIRED  TO    CLASSIFY  AS 

Second-  Third-  Fourth-  Required 

COLLEGE   AND    DEGREE                Year  Year  Year  for 

Student  Student  Student  Degree 
Commerce 

B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad.  (B.S.Bus.) 58  92  128 

B.S.  in  Economics    (B.S.Ec.) 58  92  128 

Creative  Arts  Center 
music 

Bachelor  of  Music  (B.Mus.)    30  64  102  136 

ART 

B.A.   in  Art    (A.B.)    30  64  102  136 

DRAMA 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

in  Drama  (B.F.A.)    30  64  102  136 

Dentistry 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (D.D.S.)         33  70  106  142 

B.S.  in  Dental  Hygiene  (B.S.D.H.)         30  65  101  136 

Engineering18 

Bachelor  of  Science    27  60  94  133 

B.S.  in  Aerospace  Eng'g.  (B.S.A.E.)  30  72  112  146 

B.S.   in  Chem.  Eng'g.    (B.S.Ch.E.)  30  72  112  146 

B.S.  in  Civil  Eng'g.  (B.S.C.E.)    .    .  30  72  112  148 

B.S.  in  Elec.  Eng'g.  (B.S.E.E.)    ...  30  72  112  144 

B.S.  in  Ind.  Engg.  (B.S.I.E.)    ...  30  72  112  146 

B.S.  in  Mech.  Eng'g.  (B.S.M.E.)    .  30  72  112  143 

Human  Resources  and  Education14 

B.S.  in  Elem.  Educ.   (B.S.E.Ed.)    ...  58  92  128 

B.S.  in   Secondary  Educ. 

(B.S.Sec.Ed.) 58  92  128 

B.S.  in  Speech  Pathology  and 

Audiology  (B.S.)   34  68  104  129 

B.S.  in   Home  Economics 

(B.S.H.E.)     58  92  128 

Journalism 

B.S.  in  Journalism  (B.SJ.)    58  92  128 

Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws  ( LL.B. )   27  54  81 

Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine   ( M.D. )    36  72  t  $ 

B.S.  in  Medical  Technology 

(B.S.Med.Tech.)      25  58  100  135 

Mines  . 

B.S.  in  Eng'g.  of  Mines?  (B.S.E.M.)         30  72  112  154 

B.S.  in  Petroleum  Eng'g. 

(B.S.Pet.E.)     30  72  112  154 

■J-At  least  3  quarters  of  clinical  work. 
$At  least  7  quarters  of  clinical  work. 

"Students  matriculating-  with  58  or  more  hours  of  credit  may  graduate  with- 
out credit  for  Physical  Education,  thus  reducing  the  total  hours  required  for 
graduation. 

uFor  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  at  least  10  hours  of 
residence  work  must  be  in  Education. 
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COLLEGE  AND  DEGREE 

HOIKS 
ad- 

Student 

.rth-           Rl  CfUJ 

Stud 

\i  RSDiG 

B.S.   in  Nursing   ( B.S.N 

.30 

133 

Pharmacy 

B.S.   in   Pharmacy    (  B.S.I'iiah.  ) 

1'insK  Al.     EDI  1  ATION 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical 

Education   (B.S.P.E.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 

(B.S.Rec.) 

88 

as 

130 

f|32  hr.  4th  voir  of  5->                     ram.   64   hr. 

• 

SCHOLASTIC  STANDING    WD  GRADE  POINTS 

Grading  System 

EceUent  (given  only  to  students  ol  superior  ability  and  attain:. 

B— good  (given  only  to  students  who  are  weD  aboi  l>ut  not  in  the 

highest  group) 

C— fair    (average  students) 

D— poor  but  passing16 

F— failure 

I— incomplete 

W— all  withdrawals  prior  to  flu-  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  sen* 
WP  -withdrew  na«w>fl  after  completion  of  the  fourtli  week  of  tin-  sen* 
WF— withdrew  tailing  after  completion  of  the  fourth  week  of  tin 

X— auditor,  no  grade  and  no  credit 

Absences 

Students  arc  obligated  to  attend  all  cWw*    including  laboratory  sesskan 

which  tht  >   are  registered.  The  student  who  is  absent  for  any  reason  is  i 
for  work  missed.  Instructors  are  expected  to  report  es 

adviser.  Students  should  understand  that  absences  jeopardize  their  grade  or  continu- 
al the  COU 

Grade  Points 

The   grade-point   a.  |    computed   on   all   work   for  which   the   student 

registered,  except  for  the  courses  with  grades  of  "\V,"  "WP," 

on  the  following  grade-point  values: 

A        B        C        D14        F        WF         I 

4         3  2  1  0  0  0 

Provided,  however,  that  when  a  student  re  ule  of  "I"  and  latf  the 

incomplete  grade,   his    ;  ale-point  standing  shall   be   calculated   on   the  basis 

of  the  new  grade. 

1sVeterans  of  YV«>rld   War   II   or    ::     ■ 
or  hicher.  b 
■ 
of    V 
reir 

nrhlle    fir 
ration    of  le   shall 

•    the   first,   pr 
the  firs"  n  the  cor 

For  teacher 

a  course   for  wl:  I ».    }'.   \v  | 
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If  the  final  grade  of  a  student  in  any  course  is  "F,"  the  student  must  take  the 
course  again  in  residence  at  the  University  if  he  desires  to  receive  credit  for  it, 
unless  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  authorizes  the  exception.  The  grade  of  "I" 
is  given  when  an  instructor  believes  that  the  course  work  is  unavoidably  incomplete 
or  that  a  supplementary  examination  is  justifiable.  The  grade  of  "I"  must  be  removed 
within  the  following  semester  or  the  next  semester  in  which  the  student  is  in  resi- 
dence, and  becomes  a  failure  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  appropriate 
Scholarship  Committee  to  postpone  removal. 

Duties  of  Committee  on  Scholarship 

The  Committee  on  Scholarship  shall  have  authority  to  proceed  according  to  its 
best  judgment  in  regard  to  delinquent  students  referred  to  it  for  consideration. 

All  orders  of  the  committee  shall  become  effective  when  approved  by  the  dean 
of  the  college  or  school. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  authority  the  Committee  shall  not  suspend  a  student  during 
a  semester  except  for  willful  neglect  and  in  cases  where  the  student's  class  grades  are 
so  low  that  further  class  attendance  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  No  suspension  shall 
become  effective  until  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Duties  of  Instructors 

Each  instructor  shall  be  responsible  for  keeping  an  attendance  record  of  students 
in  his  classes  and  shall  report  an  excessive  number  of  absences  to  the  student's  dean 
and  his  adviser. 

Duties  of  Advisers 

Each  student  on  entering  the  University  is  assigned  to  an  adviser.  It  is  the  duty 
of  advisers  to  assist  students  in  preparing  schedules,  to  assign  them  to  classes,  and 
to  certify  their  study  lists  to  the  Registrar.  The  adviser  is  expected  to  give  to  students 
assigned  to  him  such  advice  and  sympathetic  guidance  as  they  may  need  in  the 
pursuance  of  their  work  in  the  University.  Students  are  expected  to  go  freely  to  their 
advisers  to  discuss  with  them  their  problems. 

All  advisers,  upon  receipt  of  reports  of  excessive  numbers  of  absences,  shall  have 
conferences  with  the  students  concerned  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  and 
adjustments  as  are  desirable  and  feasible.  If  the  adviser  does  not  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  after  a  conference  with  the  student,  he  shall  report  the  case  to  the  dean 
of  the  college  or  school. 

Uniform  Suspension  Regulations 

Any  undergraduate  student,  as  defined  in  the  1966  Faculty  Handbook,  whose 
total  grade-point  average  is  less  than  2.00  but  whose  total  grade-point  deficiency  is 
not  large  enough  to  cause  him  to  be  suspended  will  be  notified  on  his  grade  report 
from  the  Registrar  that  his  academic  performance  is  unsatisfactory.  Any  further 
action  or  restriction  is  entirely  the  prerogative  of  the  individual  college. 

Any  undergraduate  student,  as  defined  in  the  1966  Faculty  Handbook,  with  a 
grade-point  deficiency  which  exceeds  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  uniform  Uni- 
versity regulation  (see  Table  below)  shall  be  subject  to  suspension  by  the  dean  of 
his  college.  This  suspension  is  to  be  automatic  in  the  sense  that  action  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  dean  between  semesters  and  will  be  based  on  a  special  report  from  the 
Registrar.  The  sequence  of  events  bringing  about  this  action  is: 

1.  The  Registrar  will  provide  a  special  report  at  grade-reporting  time.  This 
report  will  consist  of  the  necessary  copies  of  a  form  letter  addressed  by  the 
computer  to  each  student  whose  grade-point  deficiency  exceeds  the  maximum 
allowed  by  the  uniform  University  regulation. 

2.  The  special  reports  will  be  forwarded  to  the  college  deans  for  college  action 
signified  by  the  dean's  signature. 

3.  The  Registrar  will  provide  the  Provost  with  a  list  of  students  subject  to 
suspension  in  each  college. 

4.  Deans  will  report  to  the  Provost  the  action  taken  on  the  students  reported  to 
them  for  suspension  by  the  Registrar. 
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Students  who  have  been  responded  may  petiri  d  the  *  bolarship  tee  of 

the  college  of  enrollment  after  the  Dead    Man  h    1st  01    I  '  :t.im   und<  r 

what  conditions,  if   an>  .   they  may  be  readmitted   to  th.it   i  oOege. 

A  itudent  suspended  for  academic-  reasons  who  fails  to  (mission  I 

college  of  his  choice  shall,  upon  application,  !*■  readmitted 

from  the  date  of   suspension,  as  ,i   Remedial   Studies  student. 

These   suspension    iegulations    supersede   all    oth<  r    regulations    foi     Bead 
pension. 

Maximum  Allowable  Gradi  Fchni  Deficd 


Total 

M  WIMl    \t 

HOUBM 

C.1LAIH  -T<>1N  I 

Attempted 

Deficiency 

0-20 

32 

21-25 

26 

26-30 

2<> 

31-35 

19 

36-40 

is 

41-45 

17 

46-50 

10 

51-55 

15 

5(S-60 

14 

1  <  M  A  I . 

\i\ll    M 

1  l(  i 

UN  I 

\  II  1   Ml    MO 

I  )l   1   l<    U.N(    > 

12 

71-75 

11 

10 

M-sr, 

0 

8640 

B 

7 

w>  and  above 

8 

Teacher  Certification 

In   order   to   teach    in   the   public    schools   of   West    Virginia,    one    mosl    hold    a 
certificate  issued  by  the  West  Virginia  State  Department   ot    EdtlC  ti 
West  Virginia  University  applicant  is  eligible  to  receive  i   pi   Fe  tonal 
he   must   have: 

1.  Met  the  minimum  State  requirements. 

2.  Met  the  University  degree  requirements. 

3.  Been  recommended  by  the   Dean  of   the  College   of   Hum. in 
Education. 

4.  Completed  the  National  Teacher  Examination. 

Returning  B(X)ks  to  Library 

Students  must  present  a  signed  statement   fiom  the  Librarian  thai   may  have 
returned  all  books  and  paid  all  library  fines  before  withdrawing  rrom  tin    In. 
or  before  graduation. 

Campus  Parking  Regulations 

Students  are  required  to  observe  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the   I 
cerninfl  automobile  parking.  All  information  is  available  from  the  Informal 
located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Administration  Building. 

Identification  Card 

An  identification  card  is  issued   to  each   full-tune   student.    It    entitles   tl 
to  admission  to  certain  University  athleti 

pent,  Health  Service,  and  Motmtamlair.  Confiscation  will  result  from  n 
University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  reissuance  of  an  identifies l 


PROCEDURAL  RULES  FOR  HANDLING  CHEATING  CASES 

Cheating  is  condemned   at   all    levels   and    in   all   areas   of    life.    I  PpBng 

malady,  it   leaves  its  mark   subjectively.   Cheating  indicates   a  weal 
to  meet  and  face  the  lames  and  problems  of  life.   It  atmosphere  of  mis- 

trust, disrespect  and  Insecurity.  Th-  nd  infhii  i 

be  reflected  in  commerce  and  government  and  in  all  <»f  th  tilings, 
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as  well  as  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  home.  Students  of  the  University  should  act  to 
discourage  and  eliminate  cheating  of  every  kind  and  character  for  the  moral  and 
mental  well-being  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  Likewise,  the  teaching  faculty 
should  remove  and  eliminate  every  situation  which  provides  avenues  and  oppor- 
tunities for  cheating,  thereby  contributing  to  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of 
honesty,  integrity,  self-reliance  and  self-respect  of  the  students.  It  is  expected  that 
University  officials  will  have  little  occasion  to  place  in  operation  the  established 
procedures  for  handling  cheating  cases.  Through  these  procedures  and  by  means  of 
a  continued  awareness,  on  the  part  of  both  the  faculty  and  the  students,  of  the 
intellectually  and  morally  weakening  effects  of  cheating,  a  healthy  strengthening  of 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  University  community  may  be  envisioned  and  accomplished. 
Cheating  may  be  defined  as  including: 

1.  Obtaining  help  from  another  student  during  examination. 

2.  Knowingly  giving  help  to  another  student  during  examination. 

3.  The  use  of  notes,  books,  or  any  other  unauthorized  sources  of  information 
during  examination. 

4.  Obtaining,  without  authorization,  an  examination  or  any  parts  thereof  prior 
to  taking  of  the  examination. 

5.  Submitting  a  report,  notebook,  speech,  outline,  theme,  or  other  problem  for 
credit  that  has  been  knowingly  obtained  or  copied  in  whole  or  in  part  from  another 
individual's  academic  composition,  compilation  or  other  product. 

6.  Submitting  or  participating  in  the  submission  of  a  report  or  examination 
paper  falsely  represented  as  being  the  result  of  the  original  efforts  of  the  submitting 
student. 

7.  Altering  the  record  of  any  grade  in  any  gradebook,  office,  or  other  record. 

8.  Any  other  type  of  misconduct,  offense,  or  manifestation  of  dishonesty  or 
unfairness  in  or  relating  to  the  academic  work. 

The  deans  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools  shall  have  the  authority  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  handling  of  cheating  cases  arising  or  occurring  within  their 
respective  colleges  and  schools. 

Each  member  of  the  teaching  faculty  and  all  other  University  employees,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  assistants,  proctors,  office  personnel,  janitors  and  night 
watchmen,  shall  promptly  report,  via  the  department  chairman  or  immediate  superior, 
if  any,  each  known  case  of  cheating,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  to  the  dean  of  the 
college  or  school  concerned. 

Each  case  of  cheating  shall  be  handled  with  dispatch,  and  the  dean  shall 
promptly  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the  President  and  shall  at  the  same  time  place 
a  copy  of  such  report  in  the  permanent  record  of  the  student  concerned  and  forward 
another  copy  thereof  to  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  for  his  permanent  records. 
In  all  cheating  cases  involving  women  students,  an  additional  copy  of  such  report 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  The  report  shall  include  a  brief  statement 
covering  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  discipline  applied  or 
recommended. 

In  cases  wherein  cheating  occurs  in  a  college  or  school  other  than  that  in  which 
the  student  is  registered,  the  minimum  penalty,  as  prescribed  in  the  paragraph 
below,  shall  be  applied  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  cheating 
occurred.  In  handling  such  cases  the  dean  shall  follow  the  procedure  in  the  above 
paragraph  and  then  immediately  refer  the  case,  by  transmittal  of  a  copy  of  the  report 
thereon  as  prescribed  in  the  above  paragraph,  to  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school 
in  which  the  student  involved  is  registered.  The  purpose  of  this  copy  of  the  report  is 
for  information  and  for  imposition  or  recommendation  of  such  further  discipline  or 
penalty  as  may  be  warranted.  Upon  completion  of  his  review  of  and  action  on  the 
case,  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered  shall  there- 
upon compose  his  independent  written  report  on  the  case  and  transmit  same  to  the 
President  and  otherwise  distribute  copies  thereof  as  provided  in  the  above  paragraph. 

The  deans  and  their  respective  teaching  faculties  shall  take  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive steps  to  remove  every  opportunity  for  any  situation  conducive  to  cheating. 
Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  proctoring 
in  those  colleges,  schools  and  departments  wherein  proctoring  is  employed  and  to 
security  against  student  access  to  or  knowledge  of  examination  and  test  materials 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  intended  use  thereof  for  student  examination  and  testing 
purposes.  The  deans  shall  exercise  their  independent  discretion  as  to  methods  and 
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means  of  accomplishine  these  endl  and  may  employ  tin 
instructions,  or  other  effective  devicei  and  d 

The  minimum  penalty  rot  all  cases  o!  cheating  shall  be  di 
and  the  establishment  of  a  grade  of  "Failure"  in  • 
bag,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  dean  th>  n 

indicate  the  advisability  of  a  ^ilty. 

For  a  second  or  subsequent  cheating  don  to  failure  in  ti 

suspension  or  expulsion  of  the  studenl  -hall  be  recommended  by  ti  For  the 

President's  action.  Tne  office  of  ttV    Djrectoi 

records    of    reports    in    cheating    eases    SO    BS   to  D    prompt 

accurately  the  occurrence  of  second  cm   subs  I    upon  In- 

quiry by  the  dean,  shall  promptly  a  •  n  guilty 

prior  cheating  offense  or  offer 

Suspension   or   expulsion   of   a    student    guilty   of   cheating    may,    in    fi: 
cases,  be  recommended  by  the  dean  to  the  President  if  tl  ad  circumstances 

of  the  east-  so  warrant  or  the  rules,  regulations  or   policy  of  the  college  or  school 
concerned  so  require. 

In  cheating  cases   involving  criminal  off » I  theft   of  examination  or 

test    materials,    alteration    of    records,    breaking    or    entering    buildings,    off. 

>r  filing  cabinets,  damage  to  public  property  and  oth<  r  like  or  sinuhir  mis- 
conduct, the  academic  p»  nalties  and  discipline  as  herein  Prescribed  shall  be  applied 
and  in  addition  thereto  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  concerned  shall  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  cause  the  facts  of  to  be  presented  to  the  Prose- 

cuting Attorney  of  Monongalia  County.   West   Virginia,   for  his   fur?: 
and   for   prosecution    by   injunction    or    other-  nted.    Upon    th- 

issuance  of  a  warrant  for  or  the  return  of  an  indictment  against  a  student  on  account 
of  any  such  offense,  the   President  shall   suspend   such   student   from   the 
pending  final  prosecution   thereon.   If  the   student   be   acquitted   of   the   offer. 

^ion  may  be  vacated,  but  if  convicted  of  the  offense,  he  shall  ': 
the   Univc  rsity. 

\  student  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  action  of  a  dean  in  a  cheating 
to  the  President   for  review   and   reconsideration   and   the    President    may   thereupon 
affirm  or  reverse,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  decision  or  action  of  the  dean. 

In  his  action  on  any  cheating  case,  whether  on  appeal  bj  of  or  on  n 

mendatJon  or  reference  bj    a  dean,  the  President  may  consider  the  ca 
him,  may  further  investigate  oi  be  investigated  the  1  I  circum 

of  the  case,  and  may  act  personally  thereon  and  msf)  r.  or  he  may.  in  his 

discretion,    refer    the    case    to    another    appropriate    University      rfi  mn 

agency    f"r    review,    investigation,    consideration    and    recommendation    prior    to    hi^ 
final  action  thereon  and  disposition  thereof. 

It   is  recommended   that,   in   all  phases   of  cheating  md   cauti 

obser\  *o    avoid    accusation    or    rh  u  ted    improprietv 

which  may  be  without  foundation  tion  mav  nave  serious  imp1 

and  result  in  reflection  on  or  harm  to  an  innocent  and  Unoffending  student  and   dis- 
c  redit  to  the  faculty. 


Part  III 

Curricula  and  Courses 


ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  descriptions  of  courses: 

I— a  course  given  in  the  first  semester. 
II— a  course  given  in  the  second  semester. 
I,  II— a  course  given  in  each  semester. 
I  and  II— a  course  given  throughout  the  year. 

S— a  course  given  in  the  Summer  Session. 
hr.— number  of  credit  hours  per  course, 
consent -consent  of  instructor  required. 
PR :  —prerequisite. 

PLAN  FOR  NUMBERING  COURSES 

For  convenience  each  course  of  study  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  it  is  given  and  by  the  number  of  that  course.  The  plan  for  numbering 
is  as  follows: 

Courses       1  to     99— courses  intended  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Courses  100  to  199— courses  intended  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Courses  200  to  299— advanced  courses  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 

SEMESTER  COURSE  SCHEDULES 

Before  the  opening  of  each  semester,  a  schedule  is  printed  announcing  the 
courses  that  will  be  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  the  Division 
of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies;  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  College  of 
Commerce;  the  Creative  Arts  Center;  the  School  of  Dentistry;  the  College  of  Human 
Resources  and  Education;  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Mines;  the 
School  of  Journalism;  the  College  of  Law;  the  School  of  Medicine;  the  Division  of 
Military  Science;  the  School  of  Nursing;  the  School  of  Pharmacy;  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety;  and  the  Evening  Education 
course  offerings. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

ADMINISTRATION-COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  FORESTRY 

Robert  S.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  ti.  ukure  end  Forestry  and 

Professor  of  Animal  Science   (1964),    I 
O.  J.  Bukgeh,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  and 

Director  of  Resident  Instruction      Dk  \gricu5ure);   l'rof>  rono- 

rny    (1959),    1950 
IIomeu  C.   Evans,    Ph.D.,   Assistant   Director  of   the   Agricultural   Experiment    Station 

and  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  (1965),   1949. 
A.   II.   VanLandi\c;ham,    Ph.L).,   AM$OCtate  Dean  of  the  College   of   Aunt  ulture  and 

Forestry  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (  L959),   1929. 
David  E.  White,  Ph.D..  Director  of  the  Division  oj  tant  Vrofeuor 

of  Forest  Economics  (1966),  1964. 

Faculty  Committees 

Courses  and  Hours.  Messrs.  H.  S.  Dunham,  Jr.  (ex  officio),  Chairman    II    C.  I  I  IMS 

K.  L.  (.'viiviii    I.  H.  Hamilton,  and  c.  A.  McLaren. 
Scholarship.  Messrs.  H.  A.  Wilson,  Chairman;  D.  L.  Kulow,  and  J.  L.  McBkr,  Jr. 

Library:  Messrs.  C.  B.  Koch,  Chairman;  R.  L.  Jack,  and  W.  G.  MARTIN. 
Student  Aid  and  Grants:   Messrs.  ML  C.  Brooks,  Chairman;  O.  E.  Schubert,  H 

Kidder,  and  A.  W.  Coodspeed. 
Executive.    Messrs.    R.    S.    Dunbar,    Jr.,    (ex    officio),    Chairman;    J.    Lw  ■.  U 

officio),  II.  Patrick,  M.  G.  Brooks,  E.  II.  Tryon,  and  G.  A.  McLaren. 

The  ViMiixr.  Committee 

DOM  E.  Hollen,  Chairman,  Fairmont 
Shkrmam  Beard,  Hillsboro 
Mrs.   Roth    1..   Bbll,   Mill  Creek 
William  P.  Don  kmann,  Kim  Grove 
Edward  Grose,   Terra  Alt.i 
James  H.  Harlbss,  Gilbert 
C.  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Point  Pleasant 
Ross  Tuckwtller,  Lewisburg 
Mrs.  Helen  T.  Waters,  Fairmont 

ORGANIZATION 

For  purposes   of  administration,   (Ik-   College   of   Agriculture   and    Forestry   i^ 
organized  into  three  divisions; 

I.    Resident   instruction  in   agriculture. 
II.    Resident  instruction  in  forestry. 
III.    The  Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

The  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Director  of  Resident  Instruction  Foi    tgricuH 
and  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural   Experiment   Station   an 
cultural  Sciences  Building  and  the  Director  of  die  Division  ol  !  in 

the  Forestry  Building  on  the  Evar 

OBJECTIVES 

To  provide  an  academic  settinc  ncc  in  w !. 

may  attain  his  or  her  higher  edu  us. 

To  provide  a  selection  of  courses  throuul;  ptions  i< 

ent  programs  of  study  leading  to  profl  •    in 

and   related   to   agriculture   and   forestry. 
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To  provide  advanced  training  courses  leading  to  degrees  at  master's  and  doctoral 
levels. 

To  carry  out  a  research  program  in  fields  and  problem  areas  of  pertinence  to 
West   Virginia. 

(Complete  information  concerning  graduate  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  may  be  found  in  the  current  Graduate  School  Announcements.) 

HISTORY  AND  FACILITIES 

In  1895  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  a  distinct  college  in  the 
University.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  founded  in  1888  and  became 
part  of  the  College  at  the  time  the  latter  was  instituted.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  was  added  in  1913,  and  in  1914  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  was 
transferred  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Organization  of  the  College  was 
completed  in  1937  when  a  full  four-year  course  in  forestry  was  added.  The  name  of 
the  unit  then  was  changed  to  "The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home 
Economics."  On  July  1,  1965,  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  was  transferred  to 
the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents  by 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  Further  support  was  given 
by  Acts  of  Congress  known  as  the  Adams  Act,  the  Purnell  Act,  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act,  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  and  the  Hatch  Act  as  amended  in 
1955. 

The  College  now  has  900  acres  of  land  for  farming  lying  a  short  distance  from 
the  University  campus.  This  land  is  divided  into  five  farms.  Each  of  the  farms  is 
equipped  with  modern  farm  buildings  and  with  special  buildings  for  classroom, 
experimental,  and  laboratory  work.  A  40-acre  woodlot  is  used  for  instruction  and 
experimentation  in  forestry. 

At  Alvon,  in  Greenbrier  County,  the  Division  of  Forestry  maintains  Camp  Arthur 
Wood,  devoted  to  field  instruction  and  land  surveying  and  timber  estimating  for 
students  in  the  division  who  have  passed  two  years  of  the  professional  forestry 
course.  Camp  Arthur  Wood,  situated  in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  is 
equipped  with  permanent  buildings  for  instruction  and  living  accommodations. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  also  has  498  acres  of  forest  land  in  Randolph  County 
which  is  being  used  for  research  and  educational  training.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
the  tract  is  used  by  extension  foresters  to  demonstrate  sustained  yield  and  forest 
operation  for  the  production  of  hardwood  timber. 

During  1951  an  agreement  was  completed  between  the  University  and  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Company  making  the  3,000-acre  Island  Creek  Experimental  Forest 
available  for  research  in  applied  forestry.  The  experimental  work  is  open  to  in- 
spection by  forestry  students. 

Cooper's  Rock  State  Forest,  an  area  of  13,000  acres  fronting  on  Cheat  Lake,  is 
less  than  ten  miles  from  the  University.  By  agreement  between  the  University  and 
the  Conservation  Commission  of  West  Virginia,  an  8,000-acre  part  of  this  forest  has 
been  set  aside  as  the  West  Virginia  University  Forest,  Division  of  the  Cooper's  Rock 
State  Forest.  This  area  is  managed  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  research  and  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Branch  experiment  stations  are  maintained  at  Wardensville,  Point  Pleasant, 
Kearneysville,  and  Reedsville.  The  Reymann  Memorial  Experimental  Farms  at 
Wardensville  was  established  in  1917.  It  occupies  987.5  acres  of  farm  land  on  the 
Cacapon  River  in  Hardy  County.  The  farm  is  being  operated  on  an  experimental 
basis  involving  pasture  improvement,  erosion  control,  soil  rebuilding,  water  conserva- 
tion, irrigation,  crops,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Experiment  Farm  of  150  acres  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio 
River  was  acquired  in  1948.  It  is  operated  as  a  unit  for  the  experimental  work  in 
tobacco  and  truck  and  field  crops  of  special  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  valleys. 

The  University  Experiment  Farm,  a  tract  of  158  acres  near  Kearneysville  in  the 
eastern  section,  was  established  in  1930  as  a  branch  experiment  station  for  the 
study  of  problems  relating  to  fruit  production,  including  insect  and  disease  control, 
as  well  as  problems  of  general  farming  typical  of  the  section. 
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The  ReedsviDe  Experiment  Farm  in  Preston  Counts  Work 

on  this  475-acra  farm   consists   of   research   programs   with 

small  fruits,  corn  and  legumes  in  rotations,   h.  lltliraJ  eng 

Bulletins,  circulars,  and  panrphlets — ■« itting  Form  the  results  oi  expert 

vestigations,  and  recommendations— are  published  foi   free  distribution  and  msrj 

obtained  from  the  Cooperate  it  in  each  county. 

With  its  faun  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  the  College  Jture  and 

Forestry  offers   thorough   and  complete  training  in   most   bran 

forestry. 

College  Regulations 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and   Forestry  i 
vcrsity  regulations  dealing  with  scholarship,  specific  regulations  that  apprj 

College  are  described  m   the  following   sect 

ABSENCES 

Students   shall   attend   all  classes,   including  laboratory  I  >r   which 

arc    registered,    unless    presented    from    doing   so   by    illness,    injury,    authon. 
versity  activities,  or  oth  approved  by  their  dean.  The  student  who  I 

lor  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons  is  neverth'  DSible  for  the  work  mi 

Notice  of  excessive  absences,  reported  to  the  director  of  the  division,  shall 
come  a  part  of  the  student's  official  record  which  is  maintained  in  the  office  of 
director  of  the  division. 

Excused    absences   will   be   granted  by   the  division   director    for   approved   off- 
campus   trips   required  in   connection   with   a   course   taken   for   credit. 

Excused  absences  may  be  granted  to  students   with   at  least  a  2.0   grade-point 
•  >r  activities  such  as  fraternal  meetings,  club  meetings  and  judf 
Thi>  decision  in  each  instance  shall  be  based  on  the  merits  of  the  for 

excused  absences  shall  be  denied  when  the  cumulative  grade-point   a\ 
than   2.0. 

le-point  averages  for  a  first-semester  freshman  and  transfer  studei  I 
determined    from   the   mid-semester    grade    report,    if    available.    If    not    available,    the 
freshman  or  transfer  student   shall   present   statements   from    instructors    showing   th.it 
his  work  is  satisfactory  to  date. 

CREDIT  DEFINED 

The  "credit  hour"  is  the  standard  for  computing  the  amount   of  work   required 
for   graduation.   The   ""hour"    represents    the    amount    of   work    done    in 
(about  seventeen  weeks)  in  one  recitation  or  lecture  with  two  preparation  I 

•r  three  hours  practice  or  laboratory  work  requiring  no  outsid  !ion. 

CREDIT  LOAD  PER  SEMESTER 

The  minimum  work  per  semester  is  11  credit  hours  and  the  maximum  work  per 

20  hours.  1  rceptions  to  rJ  m  an-. 

—  A  student  in   his  first   semester  of  enrollment   me  his   cou: 

L2  semester  hours  with  the  approval  of  his 
— Ai  may  register  a  student  as  a  part-time  stud<  n(  ii  1  I  I 

are  required  to  meet  all   requirements   for  the    : 
Any  additional  exceptions  to  '  Itations  m 

Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Col! 

Cl.\SSIFICATIO\  OF  STUDENTS 

'l  lie   table  on   |  (hows  the  number  of  semester  hours  requ; 

>n    .is    second-year,    third-year,    and    fourth-year    stu 
according  to  the  curricula  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  I 
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CREDITS  FOR  GRADUATION 

(See  Classification  of  Students  on  page  55). 

TRANSFERRING  CREDITS 

Students  intending  to  transfer  credits  from  another  institution  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  indicate  their  desire  to  do  so  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  registration  time  so  that  the  Office  of  Admissions  can  evaluate  the  courses  pro- 
posed for  transfer.  If  it  happens  that  a  student  does  not  have  this  information  at 
registration  time,  deferral  on  acceptance  of  the  course  for  credit  will  be  made  until 
the  needed  information  is  obtained. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  without  grade-point  deficiencies  and  already  enrolled  in  the  University 
may  transfer  into  the  College  with  the  approval  of  the  respective  Director  of  the 
Division. 

Prospective  students  with  grade-point  deficiencies  from  another  college  or  uni- 
versity may  not  enter  the  College  or  Agriculture  and  Forestry  without  permission 
from  the  Dean  upon  recommendation  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  and  the 
Director  of  the  Division  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  enroll.  Requests  from  students 
from  college  and  universities  other  than  West  Virginia  University  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

STUDENT  PETITIONS 

1.  Petitions  may  be  submitted  to  the  Scholarship  Committee:  (a)  to  register  for 
more  than  maximum  hours  regularly  allowed;  (b)  to  register  for  less  than  minimum 
load;  ( c )  to  drop  courses  after  the  regular  withdrawal  date;  ( d )  for  reentry  after 
scholastic  suspension,  and  (e)  to  transfer  into  the  College  with  a  grade-point  de- 
ficiency accumulated  in  another  college. 

2.  Petitions  should  be  prepared  on  special  forms  and  must  include  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  student's  adviser. 

3.  Barring  unusual  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  a  student  is  under  obligation 
to  complete  the  courses  in  which  registration  was  made.  Failure  in  a  course  at  mid- 
semester  does  not  constitute  a  reason  for  withdrawal. 

4.  Students  may  appear  in  person  before  the  Scholarship  Committee  in  support 
of  their  petition. 

5.  Students  may  appeal  decisions  of  their  adviser,  Scholarship  Committee,  and 
Division  Director  to  the  Dean. 

6.  Students  should  submit  petitions  at  an  early  date.  Delay  may  result  in  denial 
because  sufficient  evidence  may  not  be  available. 

Notice    of    the    recommendation    by  the    Scholarship    Committee    regarding    a 

petition,  after  approval  by  the  Dean,  shall  be  sent  to  the  student,  to  his  adviser,  and 

the  Director  of  the  Division  in  order  that  the  report  can  be  filed  with  the  student's 
scholastic  records. 

THE  "D"  REPEAT  RULE 

The  "D"  Repeat  Rule  has  been  discontinued  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  However,  students  who  received  a  grade  of  "D"  prior  to  June,  1965,  while 
enrolled  at  West  Virginia  University  as  first-year  students  may  reregister  for  such  a 
course.  In  such  cases  the  second  grade  shall  supersede  the  first  providing  it  is  not 
lower  than  "D". 

For  teacher  certification  the  student  is  responsible  for  every  registration  in  a 
course  for  which  a  grade  of  A,  B,  C.  D.  F.  WF,  or  I  is  received. 

The  University  grade-point  average  is  computed  on  all  work  attempted  in  all 
years. 
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GRADE-POINT  DEFICIENCIES 

Academic  Warn 

A  student  with  a  grade-point  deficiency  which  is  not  so  large  as  to  calls* 
pension   shall   br   placed   on   academic   warning.    Lach   student   snail    bo    a 
writing  of  his  ocaa  ■  by  the  Dean  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  Du 

Director  for  additional  counsel  and  guidance.  Copies  of  the  letter  shall  be  sei 
the  parent  or  guardian,  the  e  Director,  and  the  official  file  of  the  llad 

A  student  with  a  grade-point  deficiency  shall  not  enroll  for  more  than  fil 
hours. 

Academic  Probation 

Students    who   have    be.n    reinstated    after   suspension   and    students    who 
transferred  from  another  college  with  less  than  a  2.00  grade-point  average  sha' 

J) laced    on    academic   probation    until   their   grade-point   deficiency    i<    reduced    * 
evel  less  than  the  maximum  allowable  without  suspension.  At  such  time  the  student 
will  be  reassigned  to  an  adviser  by  the  appropriate  Division  Director. 

While  on  academic  probation  a  student  shall  be  required  to  maintain  a  minimum 
grade-point  average  of  2.25  in  order  not  to  be  suspended. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  shall  serve  a>  adviser  to  all  stu- 
dents on  academic  probation. 

Academic  Suspension 

Any  student  whose   grade-point   deficiency   exceeds    the   maximum   allowed   by 
these  regulations  shall  be  suspended.  The  student  shall  be  notified  of  suspense  - 
writing  by  the  Dean.  Copies  of  the  letter  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar,  Director  of 
Residence  Halls,  the  appropriate  Division  Director,  the  parent  or  guardian,  the  ad- 
r,  and  the  official  file  of  the  student. 

Any  student  on  academic  probation  whose  grade-point  average  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  enrollment  is  less  than  2.25  for  that  period  of  enrollment  shall 
pended.  Letters  of  notification  shall  be  distributed  as  described  ah 

Students    who    have   been    suspended    are    advised    to   petition    the    Scholarship 
Committee  after  March  1st  or  October  1st  to  ascertain  under  what  condition 
they  may  be  reinstated. 

page  59  for  a  table  showing  Maximum  Allow  able  Grade-Point  Deficit 

Student  Activities  and  Advisers 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Students  in  the  College  have  many  opportunities  for  participating  in  College- 
sponsored  events,  College  student  organizations  and  College  honorar:  rous 
other  organizations  on  the  campus  are  open  to  Unhfl 

Every  student  entering  judging  courses  offered  in  the  College  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  compete  for  a  place  on  livestock,  meat,  dairy   cattle,  da: 
flower,  and  fruit-judging  teams.  Qualified  teams  compete  at  regional,   national, 
international   contest! 

Agriclub  is  a  general  club  open  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  is  the  combining  club  for  all  students  in  ti  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  regardless  of  the  individual's  particular  field  5  and 
interest  are  its  goals. 

Alpha    Tau    Alpha    fa    I    national    agricultural    education 
fraternity    that    pla;  role    in    the    preparation    of  ho    plan    to    ti 

vocational  agriculture.  This  organization  footers  a  h  pM  among  te.< 

teacher  education  for  vocational  agriculture. 
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Alpha  Zeta  is  an  honorary  agricultural  fraternity.  The  West  Virginia  chapter  of 
Alpha  Zeta  was  instituted  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1921.  Agriculture  and 
forestry  students  who  have  completed  three  semesters  and  rank  in  the  upper  two- 
fifths  of  their  respective  classes  are  eligible  for  membership. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  is  a  professional  society.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Engineering  curriculum  may  become  student  members. 
Students  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  may  join  the  branch  and  take  active  part  in  its 
local  activities.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  professionalism  among  the  student 
members  and  to  learn  about  the  activities  of  the  parent  society.  It  provides  a  medium 
for  student  participation  in  Agricultural  Engineering  activities  and  functions  of 
mutual  interest  among  branches  in  all  states. 

Block  and  Bridle  Club  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  animal  science  or  those 
with  an  interest  in  that  field.  The  objectives  are:  (1)  promote  high  scholastic 
standards;  (2)  promote  animal  sciences;  and  (3)  bring  about  a  close  relationship 
among  workers  interested  in  animal  science.  The  club  sponsors  judging  contests,  out- 
ings, and  the  Little  Eastern  National  Livestock  Show. 

Collegiate  Chapter  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  provides  all  former  FFA 
members  and  those  preparing  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  with  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  FFA  work  and  prepare  for  future  service  to  the  organization  and  to 
agriculture.  It  offers  opportunities  in  leadership  development  and  acquaints  prospec- 
tive agricultural  leaders  with  their  responsibilities  and  duties  in  leading  youth  and 
adult  groups. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  the  honor  society  of  agriculture,  encourages  high  scho- 
lastic attainment  and  excellence  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Out- 
standing individuals  of  the  senior  class,  graduate  students,  faculty,  and  alumni  of 
both  divisions  of  the  College  are  elected  to  membership  by  the  faculty  members. 

University  4-H  Club  is  sponsored  by  the  4-H  Club  Department  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  Former  and  present  4-H'ers  are  invited  to  join,  as  well 
as  other  college  students  interested  in  upholding  4-H  ideals.  Regular  bi-monthly 
meetings  of  an  educational  nature,  service  projects,  and  special  fun  and  fellowship 
activities  give  real  zest  to  the  program. 

The  West  Virginia  University  Student  Chapter  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America  seeks  to  promote  better  understanding  of,  and  leadership  training  for, 
the  intelligent  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water  resources,  through  informal 
monthly  meetings  with  faculty  and  other  professionals.  Membership  is  open  to  any 
full-time  student  at  the  University. 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  students  demonstrating 
proficiency  in  the  evaluation  of  conformation  of  the  dairy  cow.  The  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging  Team  participates  in  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
Contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  on 
occasion  the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Products  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  students  that  have  com- 
pleted the  Dairy  Products  Evaluation  Course  and  are  interested  in  intensive  training 
for  a  place  on  the  team.  The  team  participates  annually  in  the  Southern  and  the 
International  Contests. 

W.V.U.  Dairy  Science  Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
those  students  interested  in  furthering  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  fields 
of  Dairy  Production  and  Dairy  Foods.  One  or  more  projects  and  an  outing  are 
carried  out  annually. 

W.V.U.  Flower  Judging  Team  is  selected  from  the  class  in  Flower  Judging.  It 
competes  each  spring  in  the  National  Intercollegiate  Flower  Judging  Contest 
sponsored  by  Pi  Alpha  Xi  (Floriculture  honor  society)  and  the  Society  of  American 
Florists. 

W.V.U.  Fruit  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  the  four  top  students  enrolled  in 
the  class  on  Apple  Identification  and  Judging.  The  team  competes  in  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  Fruit  Judging  Contest  held  on  the  campus  of  one  of  the  member 
schools  in  early  December  each  year. 

W.V.U.  Livestock  Judging  Team  is  composed  of  students  interested  in  intensive 
training  in  livestock  evaluation  and  selection.  Training  trips  are  made  to  other  land- 
grant   colleges    in    this    area,    purebred   herds,    and   state   sales.    The    five-man    team 
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FACULTY-DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Biochemistry 

Homer  Patrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricultural  Biochemistry  and 

Agricultural  Biochemist  (1963),  1957. 
Wayne  W.  Luchsinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Biochemistry  and 

Associate  Agricultural  Biochemist  (1963),  1960. 
William  G.  Martin,  Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Biochemistry  and 

Assistant  Biochemist  (1963),  1958. 
A.    H.    VanLandingham,    Ph.D.,    Director    of    Agricultural    Experiment    Station; 

Associate  Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Professor  of  Agricidtural 

Biochemistry  (1959),  1929. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Robert  L.  Jack,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Consumer  Economics;  Acting  CJiair- 

man  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  (1965),  1963. 
Alfred  L.  Barr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Associate 

Agricultural  Economist  (1961). 
James    H.    Clarke,    M.S.,    Professor   of   Agricultural   Economics   and   Agricultural 

Economist  (1960),  1939. 
Robert  I.  Coltrane,  M.S.,  Research  Agricultural  Economist,  Economic  Research 

Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (1962). 
Buddy    L.    Ddllman,    M.S.,    Agricultural    Economist,    Economic    Research    Service, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (1964). 
Homer   C.   Evans,   Ph.D.,    Professor   of   Agricultural   Economics   and   Agricultural 

Economist;  Assistant  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1965),  1949. 
Kenneth  D.  McIntosh,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 

Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  (1963),  1957. 
Ralph  E.  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Director 

of  International  Programs  (1965),  1964. 
Ernest   J.    Nesius,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of   Agricultural    Economics;    Vice-President— 

Appalachian  Center;  Director  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (1963),  1960. 
Paul    E.    Nesselroad,    M.S.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Agricultural    Economics    and 

Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  (1963),  1954. 
Vernon  M.  Sheppard,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 

State  Extension  Specialist— Agricultural  Economics  (1958). 
James    L.    Stallings,    Ph.D.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Economics   and 

Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  (1965). 
Mary  C.  Templeton,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics   (1965), 

1955. 
John   C.   Thorne,   B.S.Agr.,   Agricultural  Economist,   Economic  Research    Service, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (1965). 
George    E.    Toben,    M.S.,    Professor    of    Agricultural   Economics    and    Agricultural 

Economist  (1960),  1946. 

Agricultural  Education 

Russell  C.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricidtural  Education  and 

Professor  of  Education  (1956),  1944. 
Paul    V.    Armbrester,    M.S.,    Assistant    Professor    of   Agricultural    Education    and 

Assistant  Director  of  International  Programs  (1965),  1963. 
Lenrod  L.  Blow,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Kenya  (1964). 
Robert  H.  Burns,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Kenya  (1964). 
Perry  S.  Flegal,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Kenya  (1964). 
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Frederick   P.   Holmes,   M.S.,   Instructor  in   Vocational  Agriculture,    Bukalasa    Agri- 
cultural College,  Uganda  (1964). 

Thomas  O.  Kajer,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture,   Uganda   lllX>5). 

Warren  G.  Kelly,  M.S.,  As.sistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Educatum  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education   (1957). 

Robert  H.   Maxwii  i.,    Ms.,  Chief  of  I'urty,   Vocational   Agriculture   PlOJect,    K 
(1964). 

O.  Claude  McChkk,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agr'u  ultural  Education  and  A 
ant  Professor  of  Education  (1961). 

Dickson  W.   Parsons,   I'h.D..   VroftUOt  Enuritus  of  Agruulturid  Educatum    (IT 
1923. 

Conn  Price,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Kenya  (1964). 

Jay  M.  Reid,  B.S.,  ImftmClPF  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Kenya  (1964). 

Agricultural  Engineering 

A.  D.  Longhoi  sk,  Ph.D.,  P.E.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricultural  Enguuering 

and  Agricultural  Engineer  (1945),  1938. 
Waldo  E.  Bell,  B.S.Ac.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  State 

Extension  Specialist— Agricultural  Engineering  (1945). 
Edmond    B.    Collins,    M.S.Ac.E.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Agricultural    Enuiiu  . 

(1965),  1960.    (Assigned  to  Egerton  College,  Kenya,   East   Africa,  through  con- 
tract with  WVU). 
Chester   A.    Cromer,    M.S.Ac.E.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Agricultural   Engine, 

(1964).   (Assigned  to  Tanzania  Agricultural  College,  Morogoro,  Tanzania, 

Africa,  through  contract  with  WVU). 
Walter  H.  Dickerson,  M.S.Ac.E.,  P.E.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and 

Agricultural  Engineer  (1957),  1953. 
Kendall   C.    Elliott,    M.S.Ac.E.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural    Engineering 

and  Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer  (1962),   1954. 
Roy  E.  Emerson,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  ami  AaNM 

Agricultural  Engineer    (1957),  1940. 
Oscah    R.    Rahman,    M.S.Acr.E.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Agricultural    Engineering 

(1965). 
Homer  W.  Parker,  B.S.,  P.E.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Assistant 

in  Agricultural  Engineering  (1964).   (Project  Leader,  stationed  with  U.S.  I 

Service  Engineering  Research  Laboratory). 
Randall  C.  Reeder,  B.S.Ac.E.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Researcli 

Assistant   (1966). 
Arthur  W.  Seeders,  M.S.Ac.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and 

State  Extension  Specialist— Agricultural  Engineering  (1963). 
Richard  A.  Spray,  B.S.Ac.E.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Engineering     1966). 
Gerald  E.  Thierstein,    M.S.Ac.E.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural   Engirwering 

(1962).    (Assigned   to   Egerton   College,    Kenva,    East   Africa,    through    contract 

with  WVU). 
John  L.  Wagner,  M.S.Ac.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  (1965). 

(Assigned  to  Egerton  College,  Kenya.  East  Africa,  through  contract  with  WVU). 
Robert  O.  Weedfall,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering   (1963).   iClima- 

tologist  stationed  with   Department  of  Agricultural   Engineering   in   CocpeiaUOB 

with  U.S.  Weather  Bureau). 

Agronomy  and  Genetics 

G.   Gordon   Pohlman,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Cluiirman   of  Agronomy 

and  Genetics;  Agronomist   (1938),   1930. 
Freddie  L.  Alt,  B.S.Agr.,  Form  Superintendent  and  Assistant  in  Agronomy  (191 
\i  wton  M.  Bauchman,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Agrononxy  and  Agror, 

cultural  Educator,  Makere  University,  Kampala,  Uganda  (1965),   L94 
Orus  L.  Bennett.  M.S..  Research  Soil  Scientist,  USDA  Cooperator,  Agronomy  ami 

Genetics  (1965). 
O.  J.  Burcer.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  of  College  of  Agricidture  and  Forestry. 

of  Resulent  Inst  ruction- Agriculture;  Professor  of  Agronomy   (1959).    1950. 
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Francis  D.  Chiijds,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Agronomy  (1964),  1962. 

Donald  P.  Doolittle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Genetics  and  Assistant  Geneticist 
(1966). 

Carl  F.  Engle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Assistant  Agronomist 
(1964). 

Paul  R.  Henderlong,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Assistant  Agrono- 
mist  (1964). 

Everett  M.  Jencks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Assistant  Agrono- 
mist (1957). 

Gerald  A.  Jung,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Associate  Agronomist 
(1962),  1958. 

Joginder  Nath,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Genetics  (1966). 

James  W.  Paterson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  State  Extension 
Specialist— Soils  (1965). 

Igor  V.  Sarkissian,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genetics  and  Associate  Geneticist 
(1962). 

Arnold  G.  Scholten,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1965).  (Assigned 
to  Bukalasa  Agricultural  College,  Uganda,  East  Africa). 

George  Sharpe,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  State  Extension  Special- 
ist-Soil Conservation   (1944),  1929. 

Charles  B.  Sperow,  M.S.,  Assistant  Agronomist  in  Charge,  Ohio  Valley  Experiment 
Farm,  Pt.  Pleasant  (1957),  1952. 

Siegbert  A.  Thies,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1964).  (Assigned  to 
Tanzania  Agricultural  College,  Morogoro,  Tanzania,  East  Africa). 

Valentin  Ulrich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genetics  and  Associate  Geneticist 
(1962),  1957. 

Willem  A.  van  Eck,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Associate  Agrono- 
mist (1956). 

Collins  Veatch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Agronomist  (1959),  1945. 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science 

Marvin   R.    McClung,   Ph.D.,    Professor   and   Chairman   of  Animal  Industry  and 

Veterinary  Science  and  Animal  Scientist  (1964),  1942. 
Richard  A.   Ackerman,   M.S.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy   Science  and  Assistant 

Dairy  Scientist  (1946),  1928. 
Gerald  C.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Animal  Husbandman 

(1954),  1950. 
Paul    V.    Abmbrester,    M.S.,    Instructor    in    Animal    Extension    Methods    (1963). 
WrLLiAM  J.    Ash,   Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor   of  Poultry   Physiology   and   Assistant 

Poultry  Physiologist  (1965). 
James  L.  Bailey,  B.S.,  Dairy  Herdsman  (1964). 
Donald  F.  Butcher,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Science  and  Assistant  Dairy 

Scientist  (1965). 
Arthur   A.    Camp,   Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Potdtry   Nutrition   and   Assistant 

Poultry  Nutritionist  (1965). 
C.    J.    Cunningham,    Sr.,    B.S.Agr.,    Animal    Husbandman    in    Charge,    Reymann 

Memorial  Farms,  Wardensville  (1943). 
Lesldz   Dozsa,    D.V.M.,    Associate   Professor   of   Veterinary   Science   and   Associate 

Animal  Pathologist  (1961),  1957. 
Robert  S.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science;  Dean  of  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  (1964),  1952. 
Wilbur  Dye,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Science  (1964),  1950.   (Assigned  to  Tan- 
zania Agricultural  College,   Morogoro,  Tanzania). 
Joseph  C.  Emch,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  State  Extension   Specialist— Animal 

Science   (1957),  1947. 
Jack  M.  Gay,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science  (1964).   (Assigned  to  Bukalasa 

Agricultural  College,  Uganda). 
Robert  L.  Gay,  D.V.M.,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science  (1964). 
John  K.  Harvey,  M.S.,  Instructor  and  Farm  Superintendent  (1966),  1952. 
Ted  R.  Hash,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  State  Extension  Specialist— Poultry  Science 

(1947),  1937. 
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James  O.  Heishman,  B.V.Sr.  Y.S.,  Associate  Animal  Patholoci  t.  l;  ym  am  Memorial 

Farms,  Wardensville  (1949). 
Donald  J.  Hohvaih,   i  h.I)     Anociate  Professor  <>f  Animal 

Animal  Husbandman    |  I960),    1  I 
Harold  M.  Hyre,  M  S  .  AM$OCiate  PfOfeUOt  of  Poultry  SnVn.r  and  dtry 

Scientist  (1944),   1931. 
Emmett   K.    Inskeep,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Animal  and    Assistant 

Animal  Scientist   (  1 964  ) . 
Clyde  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,   M.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Science   (1960). 
John   H.  Johnson,   M.A..  Poultry  Superintendent    |  l'*1 
ROBERT  O.  Kelley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  and  Stat,  >airy 

Science   (1966). 
Harold  E.   Kidder,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Animal  Husbandman 

(1960),  1954. 
Edwin  A.  Linger,  B.S.,  Livestock  Herdsman  (1965). 
James  L.  McBee,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Associate  Animal 

Husbandman  (1964),  1959. 
George  A.  McI^aren,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and  Nutritionist   (1959), 

1955. 
BYRON  W,   Mcx>he,   M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  State  Extension  Spccudist-Potdtry 

nee  (1955),  1947. 
Norman    O.    Olson,    D.V.M.,    Professor    of    Veterinary    Science    and    Veterinarian 

(1964),  1948. 
Robert    L.    Redd,    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor    of    Animal    Science    and    Ass<> 

Xutritionist  (1964),   1957. 
John    H.    Rdztz,    D.V.M.,    Professor    Emeritus    of    Veterinary    Science    and    Animal 

Physiologist  Emeritus  (1948),   1927. 
John    R.    Schabinger,    ItlD.,    Associate   Professor  and   Area   Extension   Specialist- 
Dairy  Science  (1964). 
Paul  M.  Smith,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Science  (1959). 
Daniel  1'.  Solomon,  D.Y.M.,  Research  Associate   (1966). 
Roy  O.   Thomas,   Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy   Science  and  Assistant   Dairy 

Scientist   (1964). 
Benjamin  W.  Wamsley,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  and  State  Extension  Special- 
ist-Animal Science  (1957),  1948. 
Samuel  J.  Weese,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Science  and  Associate  Daini 

Scinitist  (1951),   1945. 
James    A.    Welch,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of   Animal   Science   and   Animal    Husbandman 

(1960),  1952. 
Frank    E.    Woodson,    D.V.M..    Assistant    Professor   of    Veterinary    Science    (\l)! 

(Assigned  to  Veterinary  Training  Institute,   Entebbe,   Ugand 

Horticulture 

Eion  G.   Scott,   Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman   of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist 
(1962). 

William    H.   Childs,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of  Hortietdturc   and    Hortiadturist    (  196 
1931. 

Glifford  W.  Collier,  Jr.,   M.I.  A..   Assistant  Professor  and  State   Extension  Land- 
scape Architect  (1960). 

ARTHUR  P.  Dye,  M.S.,  Associate  Pnrfcssor  of  Horticulture  and  A  Horticulturist 

(1962),   1923. 

William    R.    Fortney,    M.S.,     Associate    Professor    of    Horticulture    and    .'. 
Horticulturist    (1960).    1956. 

N.    Carl    Hardin,    Jr.,    M.S.,    Associate   Professor   and    State    Ex'  -st- 

Horticulture    (1964).    1 

Clinton  E.  Hickman,  M.S..  Assistant  Horticulturist   (1964),   1962. 

Either   M.   Incle,   Ph.D..  Associate   Professor  of   Horticulture  and  Assocuitc    Horti- 
culturist   (1966),   191 

George  W.   Lomgrnrcxrb    Ml'  \.   Aeektani  Frofeteor  of  Landscape    b 
(1966). 

Ray  S.  Marsh.  A.M..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture  and  Horticuli-  rttw 

(1965),   1936. 
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Oliver  M.  Neal,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist  (1963), 
1942. 

Oscar  E.  Schuhert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist  (1961), 
1949. 

LeRoy  P.  Stevens,  M.S.,  Assistant  Horticulturist  and  Farm  Superintendent,  Reeds- 
ville  Experiment  Farm   (1964),  1960. 

Glenn  E.  Steyers,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  University  Land- 
scape Architect  (1960). 

Alley  E.  Watada,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Assistant  Horti- 
culturist (1965). 

Kyle  C.  Westover,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulture 
Emeritus  (1963),  1921. 

Plant  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Entomology 

H.  L.  Barnett,  Ph.D.,  CJwirman  of  Plant  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Entomology; 

Professor  of  Mycology  and  Mycologist  (1960),  1945. 
Rohert  E.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Associate  Plant 

Pathologist  (1960),  1953. 
Joseph  G.  Barrat,  Ph.D.,  State  Extension  Spray  Specialist  (1958). 
Lowell  L.  Black,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Assistant  Plant 

Pathologist  (1965). 
C.  K.  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Entomologist  (1952). 
Edward  S.   Elliott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Associate 

Plant  Pathologist  (1961),  1953. 
Mannon  E.  Gallegly,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Pathologist 

(1960),  1949. 
Edwin  Gould,  B.S.,  Entomologist  in  Charge,  University  Experiment  Farm,  Kearnevs- 

ville  (1946),  1929. 
John  A.  Koburger,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Assistant  Bacteri- 
ologist (1962). 
J.   G.  Leach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Pathologist 

Emeritus  (1965),  1938. 
Virgdl  G.  LrLLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiologist  (1949),  1927. 
David  O.  Quinn,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Plant  Pathology  and  Entomology 

(1956). 
R.  Phild?  True,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Pathologist  (1955), 

1949. 
Harold  A.   Wilson,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Bacteriologist   (1957), 

1947. 


Requirements  for  the  Degrees 


The  Division  of  Agriculture  offers  courses  of  study  to  prepare  the  student  for 
opportunities  in  science,  business,  and  industry. 

Students  who  enroll  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  may  study  in  a  wide  range 
of  major  interests,  namely: 

Agricultural  Biochemistry. 

Agricultural  Business. 

Agricultural  Education  which  includes  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  as  well 
as  biological  sciences. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

Agricultural  Mechanics. 

Animal  Science  which  includes  animal  biology,  animal  breeding,  animal  nutri- 
tion, animal  physiology,  animal  production  (dairy,  livestock,  and  poultry),  and 
food  science. 

Bacteriology. 

Entomology. 

Genetics. 

Landscape  Architecture. 
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Plant  Science  which  includes  plant   breeding,  food 

table),  plant  nutrition,   plant   pathology,   plant   physiology,   Crop   production 
grains,  fruits,  ornamentals,  and  vegetaTw 

Soil  Science  and   Soil   Conservation. 

Veterinary  Science,  a  pre-veterinary  medicine  program. 
DEGREE  Ol    BACHELOR  01    SCIENCE 

This  program  of  study  is  primarily  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  an 
advanced  degre.   m  preparation  for  careen  in  teaching  and  researcn. 

To  qualify    for   this   degree    the   student    must   complete   all    courses    listed    in    the 
Foundation    Curriculum,    and    must    complete    the    program    listed    under     the     B 
Science  Option  of  the  Additional  Requirements,  page   77 

DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  1\    iGRICULTI  II 

This  program  of  study  is  desired  for  students  who  desire  maximum  specializa- 
tion in  the  broad  aspects  of  the  ag-industrial  complex;   namely,  business,  indu 
education,  or  farming. 

The  student  may  qualify  for  this  degree  by  completing  all  courses  listed  in   the 
Foundation  Curriculum,  and  must  complete  the  programs  listed  under  am    <>i 
Options;    namely.   Applied   Science-,    Business,   ana   Education   of   the   Additional 
quirements,  page  77. 

THE  FOUNDATION  CURRICULUM0 

(Required  In  All  Options)00 

Introduction  to  Agriculture  //>. 

Agriculture   11— Professions   in  Agriculture  1 

[culture  12— Professions   in  Agriculture  1 

Agricultural  Science 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science  51  — Principles  of  Animal  Science  4 

Agriculture  52—  Principles  of  Plant  Science  4 

Agronomy  2— Principles  of  Soil  Science  1 
Agricultural  Engineering  10— Principles  of  Agricultural  Engmeerii 

Agricultural  Mechanics  Elective  3 

Economics 

Economics  51— Principles  of  Economics  3 

Agricultural  Economics  103—  Agricultural  Economics 

Communication  Skills 

English   1— Composition  and   Rhetoric  3 

English  2— Composition   and   Rhetoric  3 

Speech  11— Puhlic  Speaking  or  Speech  3,  Voice  and  Diction 

Physical  Science  and  Mathem 

Inorganic  Chemistry  s 

Physics  L— Introductory  Physics  i 

Mathematics  3— Collecc  Algebra 

Mathematics  4— Trigonometrv  3 

Biological  Science 

Botany   1— General  Botany  1 

Zoology  2— General  Zoology 

Tor  a  i 

•Courses  of  Instruction  In   the  Division  <>f  Agriculture  may   »>♦>   found   he*in- 

ninc   OB    I 

"Students  must  select  one  of  the  four  option 
thini  semester  of  enrollment.  Ti 

to  their  second  registration   In  the 
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All  courses  listed  in  the  Foundation  Curriculum  are  required  of  all  students  and 
should  be  completed  with  a  passing  grade  before  reaching  the  fourth-year  status  of 
100  hours.  Courses  within  this  category  not  completed  before  the  student  attains 
fourth-year  status  still  must  be  passed  but  the  hours  will  not  then  count  toward  the 
total  needed  for  graduation.  Exceptional  cases  will  be  handled  by  the  Dean. 

Suggested  Agriculture  Curriculum 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

°Agr.    11    1      °Agr.    12    1 

♦English  1    3      "English  2 3 

"Bot.  1   4      "Zool  2   4 

°Inorganic  Chem.  or  Elective 3-4      "Math.  4    3 

•Math.  3   3      "Inorganic  Chem 4 

Phys.  Ed.  1   1        Phys.  Ed.  2  1 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1  2-3        Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A.S.  2 2-1 

17-19  17-18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

"Econ.  51    3  "Agr.  Econ.  103 3 

"Inorganic  Chem.  or  Elective      ...  3-4  "Agron.   2    4 

"Agr.  Eng.  10  or  "Agr.  52    4 

Agr.  Mech.  Elective 3  Elective  ( Group  A,  B.  or  C, 

"AI  &  VS  51   4  University  Core)    3-4 

"Speech  11  or  Speech  3 3  Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 2-3 

Mil  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 2-1 

17-19  16-18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr. 

"Physics    1    4 

•Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  required  for  all  students  in  Agriculture, 
and  they  should  be  completed  satisfactorily  before  reaching-  fourth-year  status 
of  100  hours.  Courses  within  this  category  not  completed  before  the  student 
attains  fourth-year  status  still  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  but  the  hours 
will  not  then  count  towards  the  total  needed  for  graduation.  Exceptional  cases 
will  be  handled  by  the  Dean.  Physics  2  may  be  required  in  the  Education  option. 

NOTE:  It  may  be  necessary  for  some  students  to  take  English  0  and  Math.  2. 
Such  changes  in  the  curriculum  schedule  may  be  made  with  only  slight  reorganiza- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  curriculum  schedule,  the  student  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  must  take  additional  courses  in  various  subject-matter  areas  to  qualify  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  one  of  four  options  in  Agriculture  (see  page  77). 


Additional  Requirements  to  tile  FommA.11  U  M 

(Hours  Required  By  Options  in  AgricuitW 


^  Ma™ 

A^  option    OmoN      ()l'n"N         <,1Ilos 


(  01  MB 


Arts    and 
Humanities 
ip   A) 


12 


12 


12 


:: 


Core 


:  >ral    and 
Social  Sciences 
(Croup    B> 


6* 


Core 
Reqaj 


Biologies] 

Sciences 

8 

10 

0 

4 

Botanv,  Zoology, 

Pathology, 

Biochein; 

Bacteriology, 

Genetics, 

Entomology, 

Physiology, 

Biology 

ematies 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Math.  15  (Calculus) 

Physical  Science 
and 
Mathematics 

4 

12t 

o 

o 

hematics 
Chemistry,  Physics, 
Geology,  Surveying 

Accounting 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Agr.  Econ.  110 

A  minimum  of  9  hr. 
in  the  College  of 

Business   and 
Economics 


12 


Commerce.  The  re- 
maining 3  hr.  from 
either  Commerce  or 


Agr.  Econ. 

Agriculture! 

30 

20 

30 

30 

Courses  in  the  C 
of  Agr.  and  For., 
Business  majors  must 
have  a  minimum  of 
9  hr.  of  Agr.  Econ. 

Minimum  hours   : 

Education  and 
:  i cultural 
Education 


21 


quired  for  Teacher 
Certification  in  Vo- 

Uure. 


Physical   Educa- 
tion,   Militarv 


Science  or  A.F. 
Aerospace 
Studies,  or 
Free  Electives 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Free  Elective! 


16 


TOTAL 


86 


12  12 


M 


U  H 


•Credits  submitted  to  me^t   the  requirements  in   «»ne   subject-mitter  are 
not  be   used   to  satisfy   requirements  in   another  subject-mat r er   a- 

••Economics   51    and    52   in   the   Foundation   Curriculum    will   contribute    6    noun 
to  all  options  making:  a  required  total  of  12  hr. 

tChem.   233.  Organic  Chemistry.   anrt"    Physics   2.    Introductory   Physics,   are   re- 
quired  in   the  Basic  Science  Option. 

tCourses  of  Instruction   in  Agriculture  may  be  found  beginning  on   page  80. 
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DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

(E.C.P.D.  ACCREDITED) 

Agricultural  Engineering  is  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to  agricul- 
ture. Success  in  the  application  of  these  engineering  fundamentals  to  the  agricultural 
industry  requires  knowledge  of  both  biological  and  physical  sciences.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  who  completes  it  general  training  in  agriculture 
and  in  engineering  fundamentals.  Considerable  stress  is  given  to  the  basic  require- 
ments of  animal  and  plant  life  on  the  farm  which  affect  engineering  practices,  but 
greater  emphasis  is  made  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  underlying  principles 
and  methods  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  engineering  professions. 

Although  the  curriculum  gives  no  opportunity  for  specialization,  Agricultural 
Engineering  is  made  up  of  four  major  fields.  These  are  Farm  Power  and  Machinery, 
Farm  Structures,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  and  Electric  Power  and  Processing. 

Students  preparing  to  take  Agricultural  Engineering  should  present  for  entrance 
as  many  units  as  possible  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Some  of  the  organizations  and  industries  employing  agricultural  engineers  arc- 
electric  power  companies  and  co-operatives;  farm  machinery  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors; manufacturers  and  distributors  of  building  materials;  oil  companies;  electric 
equipment  and  other  suppliers  for  farm  utilities;  trust  companies;  farm  management 
agencies;  federal  agencies  such  as  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  Indian  Service;  colleges  and  universities;  Army 
and  Navy,  and  foreign  governments. 

Opportunities  for  employment  are  numerous.  At  no  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  profession  has  it  been  crowded,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  continuance  of 
this  situation.  With  agriculture  becoming  increasingly  mechanized,  the  demand  for 
agricultural  engineers  is  increasing  and  should  continue  to  increase.  New  opportuni- 
ties arise  as  mechanization  continues.  Starting  salaries  are  in  line  with  salaries  in 
other  branches  of  engineering. 


Curriculum  in  Agricultual  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 
Chem.  15 
Math.  15 
M.E.  20 
Mil.  or  A.S. 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

1 

3 

4 
4 
3 

2-3 
1 

English  2 
Chem.  16 
Math.  16 
Physics  11 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2 
Phys.  Ed.  2 

3 
4 
4 
4 
2-1 
1 

Ag.  Eng.  10 
Physics   102 
Math.  17 
T.A.M.   101 
Econ.  51 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3 

3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2-1 

Physics  124 
Math.  140 
T.A.M.   102 
Econ.  52 
M.E.  121 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2-3 

17-18 

17-18 

18-19 

18-19 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

M.E.  126 
E.E.  105 
T.A.M.    103 
T.A.M.   104 
Core  Group  A 

Elective 
English  126  Oi 
Speech  11 

2 
4 
3 
3 

3 

3 

C.E.  115 
E.E.  205 
C.E.  1 
M.E.   109 
Core  Group  A 

Elective 
Agron.  2 

3 
4 

2 

2 

3 
4 

Ani.  Sci.  51  Or 
Agr.  52                  4 
Ag.  Eng.  230        3 
Ag.  Eng.  250        3 
M.E.  201                3 
Agr.  Econ. 

Electives*           3 
Electives                 3 

Ag.  Eng.  100 
Ag.  Eng.  210 
Ag.  Eng.  190 
Electives 
Core  Group  B 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 
6 

3 

18 


IS 


19 


18 


♦Agricultural    Economics  electives   must  be   chosen   from   Agr.   Econ.   240,   261, 
or  271. 


DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIEN<  1 
IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTI  RE 

Professional  landscape  architects  are  qualified  Fbf  positions  in  public  and  nriv  ,f,- 

Lands  u  b  An  am  |  .yi>hi<  n  t  m 

FIRST  YEAR 


<  -imposition  and  Rhetoric 

Architectural  [> 

Drawing 

General    Botany 

History  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Algebra 


Jish 

1 

2 

1     \ 

21 

Art 

11 

12 

Bot. 

1 

I. A 

12 

Math. 

3 

Ed 

1 

2 

M.S.  u:     \  s 

1 

2 

Hort-L  \ 

160 

161 

Math. 

4 

1     \ 

50 

LA 

51 

Botanv 

C.E. 

5 

Hon 

Las 

tive 

M  S 


!  \ 
I.  \ 
L.A. 
PA 
Elective 


\  S 


131 
150 
241 


SECOND  YEAR 

Woody  Plant  Materials 
Trigonometry 
Theory  of  L  Arch.  I 
L   Arch.   I).  sign 
Mora  of  \V.    \ 
Sorveying 
Herbaceous  Plant  Mat. 


THIRD  Vi   \l; 


132 
151 

248 


Landscape  Arch. 
L.  Arch.   I 
Planting  I  i 

in  dysis 


Construction 


lit   H 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2-3 

2-1 

7-16 

18-19 

3 

3 

3 

<» 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4 

2-1 

2-3 

-19 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 

8 

8 

SUMMER 

i    Experien  e  ]     \     ffi 


is 


19 


L.A. 

L.A. 

261 

L.A. 

276 

L.A. 

278 

1  ilective 

FOURTH  VI 

Intro,  to  Urban  Planning 

Adv.m,  ed  L     \:   h    1 
ition   Planning 
Site  Planning   I 
Prof.  Practice 


3 

0 

• 

! 

3 

0 

4 

0 

TOT  A I 


79 


144    Hi 
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CURRICULUM  IN  PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

West  Virginia  University  has  an  arrangement  with  Oklahoma  State  University 
through  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  and  with  Ohio  State  University 
whereby  each  institution  will  accept  up  to  four  students  annually  into  their  Colleges 
of  Veterinary  Medicine.  In  order  to  qualify  for  these  positions  the  students  must  be 
West  Virginia  resident. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  these  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  present 
not  less  than  60  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit.  Hours  earned  in  military  science 
or  aerospace  studies  or  physical  education  or  survey  courses  are  not  counted.  Since 
only  eight  eligible  applicants  are  accepted  each  year,  alternate  goals  in  standard  B.S. 
degree  programs  are  urged  for  all  pre-professional  students.  The  equivalent  for  the 
following  professional  courses  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission  without 
condition  to  the  Ohio  or  Oklahoma  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Semester  Hours 

Agricultural  Survey   2 

English  and  Speech 9 

Chemistry    12 

Chemistry    ( Organic )    4 

Zoology  and  Botany    12 

Mathematics    3 

Physics     8 

Humanities   and   Social   Science*    12 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science**    10 

Total    72 

Applicants  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.5  or  above  will  be  given  first  con- 
sideration for  admission  to  these  institutions. 

♦Students  applying-  to  Oklahoma  State  must  include  a  three-credit  course  in 
American   National  Government  and  a  three-credit  course   in  American   History. 

♦♦Animal  Nutrition  and  Animal  Genetics  may  be  taken  at  Oklahoma  State  dur- 
ing- the  second  year  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

ASSIGNED  TOPICS 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  register  in  Assigned  Topics  180,  the  student  must 
( 1 )  be  in  good  standing;  ( 2 )  present,  in  advance  and  prior  to  registration,  a  written 
outline  of  work  to  be  done  as  an  assigned  topic.  The  outline  must  be  acceptable  and 
approved  by:  (a)  the  faculty  member  under  whose  guidance  the  assigned  topic  will 
be  accomplished,  (b)  the  immediate  supervisor  of  the  faculty  member  who  is  to 
provide  the  guidance  and,  (c)  by  the  Director  of  Resident  Instruction,  Division  of 
Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE 

11.  Professions  in  Agriculture.  I.  1  hr.  Survey  of  the  subject-matter  disciplines 
and  of  the  career  opportunities  available  to  students  in  the  Division  of  Agri- 
culture. 

12.  Professions  in  Agriculture.  II.  1  hr.  Continuation  of  Agr.  11. 

52.  Principles  of  Plant  Science.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Bot.  1.  Basics  of  the  nature, 
history,  classification,  role,  distinction,  structure  and  function,  reproduction, 
improvement,  culture,  pests,  storage  and  handling,  production  and  marketing, 
and  utilization  of  agricultural  plants. 
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200.  Agricultural  Travel  Course.  S.  6  hr.  Tour  and  study  of  production  methods 
in  major  livestock  and  crop  region  of  the  Unit  and  other  countries. 

Influence  of  population,   climate,    soil,    topography,   UMLikets,    labor,   and   other 
factors  on  agricultural  production. 

STATISTICS 

101.    Statistical  CONCEPTS.  II.  3  hr.  An  I leflM  ntary  com  d  to  thor 

familiarize   the   student  with   the   basic  concepts   of   the   distribution 
able,     nmphng     error,     probability,     and     statistical     inference.     This     course 
emphasizes  the  basis  for  statistical  reasoning  rather  than  the  mechanics  of  a 
number  of  statistical  techniques. 

211.  Statistical   Methods.   I.   3  hr.   Statistical  concepts   and  methods   tpp 
data    in    biological    and    other    fields.    Measures    of    centrality    and    cUsD 
normal  distribution;   population  and   sampling;   estimation   and   tests   of   hypo- 
theses concerning  means   and   variances,   analysis   of   variance,   regressit I 
correlation;   enumeration  statistics. 

212.  Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Statistics  211  or  equiv.  Con- 
tinuation   of    Statistics    211.    Statistical    concepts    and    methods.    Anal;, 
variance    with    two   or   more   variables;    factoral   comparisons;    covariance    an- 
alysis; multiple  regression  and  correlation;  and  other  nonlinear  regression. 

238.  Statistical  Quality  Control.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  125  or  Statistics  101  or 
equiv.  A  study  of  statistical  quality  control. 

AGRICULTURAL  BIOCHEMISTRY 
•180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

202.  Introductory  Biochemistry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chem. 
An  introductory'  course  of  the  biochemistry  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids, 
vitamins,  enzymes,  minerals,  and  hormones  of  plants  and  animals. 

203.  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lab.  I.  1  hr.  Biochemistry  experiments  to  dem- 
onstrate certain  phases  of  the  subject  matter  covered  in  Agr.  Biochem.  202. 
Also,  the  use  of  modern  instruments  for  biochemistry  will  be  taught. 

214.  Radionuclide  Biochemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Inorganic  Chem.,  Organic  Chem. 
or  consent.  Radionuclide  chemistry,  methods  and  isotope  handling  as  needed 
by  students  interested  in  life  sciences. 

290.  General  Biochemistry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238,  qualitative  analysis,  and 
consent.  A  general  course  in  biochemistry  primarily  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  graduate  students. 

291.  General  Biochemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Biochem.  290  or  consent.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Agr.  Biochem.  290. 

293.    Laboratory    Experiments    ln    Biochemistry.    I.    2   hr.    PR    or    cone 
Biochem.    290.    Experiments    to    demonstrate    certain    phases    of    the 
matter  covered  in  General  Biochemistry. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

103.    Agricultural   Economics.   I   and   II.   3  hr.    PR:    Econ.   51.    Application   of 
economic  principles  to  agriculture  and  agri-business  firms.  Agriculture's  place 
in    the    state    and    national    economies    and    its    position    in    the    intern 
sphere.  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  Agr.  Econ.  103  and  Econ 
103  is  prerequisite  for  upper-division  courses  in   Agricultural   Fconomics  and 
the  College  of  Commerce. 

•See  page  80. 
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104.  Farm  Management.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Types  and  systems  of 
farming;  considerations  in  starting  farming;  use  of  records  in  solving  farm 
problems;  land  tenure  and  leases;  production  for  family  use. 

110.  Agribusiness  Accounting.  I.  4  hr.  Accounting  for  business  managers  who  do 
not  intend  to  become  accountants.  A  brief  coverage  of  terminology  and 
methodology;  decisions  in  accounting  as  directed  by  executives;  interpreta- 
tions and  values  from  accounts  and  accounting  statements.  Visits  to  business 
firms  required.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 

131.  Marketing  Agricultural  Products.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Market 
organization,  market  policies  and  practices  and  factors  affecting  the  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products.  Tour  of  market  agencies  and  facilities  in  Pitts- 
burgh area  required. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

200.  Land  Economics.  II.  3  hr.  Classification,  development,  tenure,  use,  conserv- 
ation, valuation  and  taxation  of  rural,  urban,  mineral,  forest,  water,  and  recre- 
ational land  resources. 

206.  Farm  Planning.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing.  Principal  factors  influencing 
returns  on  farms;  planning  use  of  labor,  soil,  crops,  livestock,  buildings  and 
equipment.  Farm  visits  required. 

230.  Cooperative  Organization.  II.  2-3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Organization, 
functions,  and  contributions  of  cooperatives  in  an  economic  system.  Offered  in 
Spring  of  even  years. 

235.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Econ.  103.  Dairy  and  milk- 
marketing  policies  and  practices,  including  milk-market  orders.  Offered  in 
Spring  of  odd  years. 

240.  Agricultural  Prices.  II.  3  hr.  Price-making  forces  which  operate  in  the 
market  places  for  the  major  agricultural  commodities. 

251.  Economic  Development.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems, changes  and  principal  policy  issues  faced  by  non-industrialized  countries 
in  the  process  of  economic  development.  This  is  a  dual  listing  with  Econ.  251. 
Students  who  elect  this  listing  may  not  receive  additional  credit  for  Econ.  251. 

255.  Resource  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Construction  of  models  consistent 
with  economic  reality  with  specific  processes  and  resource  restrictions  to  solve 
problems  in  farm  planning,  forestry,  animal  industries,  and  non-farm 
businesses  using  the  digital  computer  and  techniques  of  linear  and  dynamic 
programming. 

261.  AGRmusiNESS  Finance.  I.  3  hr.  Credit  needs  of  agricultural  businesses; 
financing  of  farm  and  market-agency  firms;  and  organization  and  operation 
of  credit  agencies  which  finance  agricultural  business  firms.  Offered  in  Fall 
of  odd  years. 

271.  Agricultural  Policy  II.  3  hr.  The  economic  aspects  of  government  price 
programs,  production  and  marketing  controls,  subsidies,  parity,  export  and 
import  policies,  and  other  programs  affecting  agriculture.  Offered  in  Spring 
of  even  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

118.    Group  Organization  and  Leadership.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Principles  and 
techniques     involved    in     forming,     structuring,     developing,     and     directing 
organizations  for  effective  professional  leadership. 
♦See  page  80. 
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Ed.  124.   Simmu  Teaching  m  \'ocational  Acrjci  h.  6  hr. 

Ed.   160.    Materials    and    METHOD    Of    Hk. ii  I    0*    Voi 

Achk  ri. n  re.   1.   II.  3  hr.   PR:    Consent.   Organization   and  prrpar.it. 
teaching  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  ten 

°180.    Assigned  Tories.   I,   II.   S.    PR:    Adequate  ability  and   training   for   the   ' 
proposed  and  permission  to  register. 

234.  Principles  of  Cooperattvi    Extension.  I    2  hr.  I  R:  Coi 
philosophy,   and   history   of  cooperate 

operative    estenriow  ana   cooperatu 

Virginia. 

235.  Method  and  Materials  in   i  on,  II.  2  hr.  PR.   I 

Organization    and    preparation    for    extension    teaching    and    the    pi 
communication. 

Ed.  276.   Teaching  Young,  Adult  Farmer,  and  Off-Farm  a< 

PATTONS   Hi-Amnat    [,  S.  2  hr.   PR:    Ed.    106,    106,   or   consent    Participation   in 

conducting  young,  adult  farmers,  and  off-farm  agricultural  oc  lasS4  1 

and  school-community  food  preservation  center;  organization.  Study, 

method   tt-ai  hing   and   supervision   of   '.:  tmg   farm  [abjOnS, 

adult  farmi as*  organizations  in  da 

Ed.  277.   Organizing  and  Dddsctxng  Supervised  Farming  Occupational  En 

ence  Programs.  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  160  or  consent.  Planning  programs  of 
supervised  farming  and  supervised  occupational  experience,  supervising  and 

evaluating  Mich  programs  for  day  students,  young,  adult  farmer,  and  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  classes  and  group>. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

10.    Principles  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  4. 

course    introducing    the    several    fields    of    agricultural    engine*  ring    and    how 
they  are  applied  in  agriculture  and  industry.  3  hr.  rec. 

•180.   Assigned  Topics.  I,  II. 

200.  SEMINAR.  I,  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing. 

201.  Agricultural  STRUCTURES.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   T.A.M.   102.  Structural  d> 
functional  requirements  of  agricultural  buildings.  2  hi.   rec.  3  hr.  lab. 

210.    Application  of  Electricity  to  AGRICULTURE.  II.  3  hr.   PR:   I  Hco- 

nomic  application  of  electric  light,  heat,  and  power.  2  hr.  rec.  3  hr.  lab. 

220.    Agricultural   Process    Engini  thing.    II.    3   hr.    PR:    CJE.    115,    Mi:     121. 

Application    of    the    fundamentals    of    engineering    to    agricultural    i 
processes.  2  hr.  rec,  1  hr.  lab. 

230.    Farm  Power.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  M.E.  121.  Fundamental  theories  und 

and  operation  of  internal  combustion  engines  need  in  agriculture.   3  1 .: 
3  hr.  lab. 

240.  Hydrology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  CLE.  115.  The  study  of  ■  hydrologk  cycle  with 

emphasis    on    precipitation    and    runoff    as    r<  !  n    of    hydraulic 

structures,  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  flood  control.  3  hr.   | 

241.  Physical  Climatology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Physical  principles  underl 
the  variations   and  changes  in   climate,   climatic  controls;    elements   of  micro- 
climatology;  engineering  applications  and  'a.  3  hr. 

•S«©   pas*  80. 
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250.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Engineering  prin- 
ciples and  practices  in  conservation,  utilization,  and  management  of  soil  and 
water  resources.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

290.  Elements  of  Machinery  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  201.  Design  require- 
ments for  construction,  principles  of  operation  and  adequate  adjustment  of 
agricultural  machines  and  principles  of  testing  agricultural  equipment.  2  hr. 
rec,   3  hr.   lab. 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 

152.  Shop  Theory  and  Methods.  I.  3  hr.  A  course  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with:  (1)  up-to-date  tools,  materials,  and  shop  methods;  and  (2)  acceptable 
methods  of  developing  basic  skills  with  power  and  hand  tools.  1  hr.  rec.  6  hr. 
lab. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

250.  Bio-Instrumentation.  II.  3  hr.  Theory  and  application  of  measuring  systems 
used  in  biological  sciences.  Includes  the  use  of  telemetering  devices  as  well 
as  conventional  indicating  and  recording  measuring  systems.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr. 
lab. 

252.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Mech.  152.  Forging,  cold-iron 
work,  tool  fitting,  woodworking.  Offers  training  for  teaching  shop  work  in 
rural  high  schools.  1  hr.  rec,  6  hr.  lab. 

253.  Advanced  Farm  Machinery.  II.  3  hr.  Performance  of  agricultural  equip- 
ment including  calibration,  efficiency,  adjustments,  and  maintenance.  Theo- 
retical and  practical  aspects  of  selection  based  on  economics,  compatibility 
of  machines  with  other  equipment  and  the  farming  operation,  service,  and 
factors  of  custom  operation.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

254.  Farm  Maintenance  and  Construction  Welding.  II.  3  hr.  Characteristics 
and  properties  of  metals  used  in  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  Machinery 
repair,  including  oxyacetylene  cutting  and  welding.  A.C.  and  D.C.  electric. 

1  hr.  rec,  6  hr.  lab. 

259.  Farm  Structures.  II.  3  hr.  Fundamentals  of  construction,  functional  require- 
ments, materials,  new  equipment,  and  use  of  laborsaving  ideas  and  machinery. 

2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

270.  Electricity  in  Agriculture.  II.  3  hr.  The  fundamentals  of  electrical  energy 
and  its  application  to  lighting,  power,  heating,  and  control  circuits  used  in 
agriculture.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  Tab. 

275.  Agricultural  Engines.  I.  3  hr.  Relation  of  theory  to  design  and  operation  of 
internal  combustion  engines  with  emphasis  on  care,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance. Study  covers  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  eight  cylinder  engines,  both 
in  two  and  four  stroke  cycle  designs.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

AGRONOMY  AND  GENETICS 

AGRONOMY 

2.    Principles  of  Sodl  Science.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Inorganic  Chem.  An  introduction 
to  soil  science.  3  lee,  1  lab. 

10.    Forest  Soils.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Inorganic  Chem.  Introduction  to  soil  science  with 
particular  emphasis  on  forest  soils.  3  lee,  1  lab. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II. 

♦See  page  80. 
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210.    Soil  Fertility.   I.  3  hr.  PR:    Agron.  2  or   10.   Soil  DfOpertiei   in   relation  to 

fertility   and   productivity  of  filiation    of    soil    f-itilitv,    production   of 

fertilizers    and    their   use   in   Increasing    the   fertility    and   productivity   of    soils. 
Offered  in  Fall  of  ewn  y 

212.    Soil  Conservation  and  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Agron.  210.   Principles 
of  soil   and   water  conservation    in   relation   to   soil   erosion   control 
technology   to  solve  soil   management   problems   relating   to   eroppi: 
Offered  in  Spring  of  odd  y< 

216.  Soil  Genesis  and  Classification.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Agron.  2  or  10.  The  classi- 
fication and  mapping  of  soils.  Theory  and  practice  in  soil  classification,  soil 
mapping,  and  land  judging.  Offered  in  Spring  of  e\  i 

230.    Soil  Physics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agron.  2  or  10.  Physical  properties  of  soils,  water 
and  aid  relationships  and  their  influence  on  soil  productivity.  Offered 
of  odd   years. 

250.  Turecrass  Management.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agron.  2,  or  consent.  The  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  adaptation  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  lawn*,  golf 
courses,  parks,  athletic  fields,  and  roadsides.  An  understanding  of  turfj 
management  will  be  developed  by  associating  differential  plant  n  '  ith 
soil,  climatic,  and  biotic  factors  that  influence  plant  species  growth,  selection, 
and  adaptation.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 

251.  Weed  Control.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  52,  Agron.  2,  or  consent.  Fundamental 
principles  of  weed  control.  Recommended  control  measures  for  and  identi- 
fication of  common  weeds.  Offered  in  Fall  of  odd  years. 

_  CHAIN  and  Special  Crops.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  52,  Agron.  2,  or  consent.  Ad- 
vanced study  of  methods  in  the  production  of  grain  and  special  crops. 
Varieties,  improvement,  tillage,  harvesting,  storage  and  uses  of  crops  grown 
for  seed  or  special  purposes.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  y< 

254.    Pasture  and  Forage  Crops.   II.  4  hr.   PR:    Agr.   52,   Agron.   2.   or   consent. 
All    phases   of   pasture   and    forage    crop   production,    including   ichntifica': 
seeding,    management,    use.    seed    production,    and    storage    of    forage    c: 
Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

GENETICS 

171.  Principles  of  Genetics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  8  hr.  of  biological  science.  The  funda- 
mentals of  inheritance.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Gen.   L7S 

172     Genetics  Laboratory.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Gen.  221  or  registration  in  Gen.  171. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II.  PR:  Gen.  171  or  221  and  consent. 

220.  Crop  Breeding.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Gen.  171  or  221.  Methods  and  fa 
principles    involved    in    tin-    Improvement    of   leading    cereal    and    fora 
through  hybridization  and  selections.  Offered  in  Spring  of  odd  > 

221.  Basic  Concepts  or  Modi  hn  Genetics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  8  hr.  of  biological  sc  i 
and    1    year  of  chemistry.    Independent    inheritance,  linkage.    Chemical    nature 
of   genetic  material.   Control   or   phenotype   I  material.    G<  ne   action 
and  coding  of  genetic  material. 

224.  Human  Genetics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Gen.  171  or  221  or  consent.  A  study  of  the 
genetic  system  responsible  for  the  development  of  phonotype  in  man.  Offered 
in  Spring  of  even  years. 

•See  page  80. 
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ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

51.  Principles  of  Animal  Science.  I.  4  hr.  A  comparative  study  of  the  produc- 
tion of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  wool.  Nutrition,  physiology,  genetics,  hygiene, 
physical  environment,  and  economics  are  discussed  as  bases  for  sound 
managerial  decisions. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

195.    Seminar.  II.  1  hr.  Senior  seminar. 

ANIMAL  BREEDING  AND  GENETICS 

212.  Poultry  Breeding.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  3  hr.  in  Genetics.  Breeding  techniques 
specific  for  genetic  improvement  of  economic  traits  in  poultry.  Offered  in  Fall 
of  even  years. 

226.  Breeding  of  Farm  Animals.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  3  hr.  in  Genetics  or  consent.  The 
application  of  principles  of  quantitative  population  genetics  to  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  animals. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

101.  Animal  Nutrition.  I.  3  hr.  Digestion  and  metabolism  of  food  nutrients, 
nutrient  requirements  of  farm  animals,  and  nutritive  values  of  feeds  and 
rations. 

294.  Poultry  Nutrition.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  Nutritional  requirements,  nutrient 
interrelationships  and  nutritional  deficiencies  of  all  types  of  domesticated 
fowl.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

295.  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Metabolism.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Agr.  Biochem.  202, 
An.  Physiol.  100,  or  equiv.  A  basic  course  in  animal  nutrition. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

100.  Introduction  to  the  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool. 
2;  Organic  Chem.  (concurrent),  or  consent.  The  function  and  regulation  of 
the  principal  systems  of  the  animal  body. 

204.  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  An.  Physiol.  100  or  concurrent 
registration. 

225.  Physiology  of  Reproduction.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  consent.  Comparative 
physiology  of  reproduction  in  higher  animals,  endocrine  functions  involved  in 
reproduction,  genetic  and  environmental  variations  in  fertility  mechanisms. 

227.  Milk  Secretion.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  Organic  Chem.;  An.  Physiol.  225. 
The  evolution,  anatomy,  and  growth  of  the  mammary  gland.  The  chemical, 
hormonal,  physiological  and  environmental  factors  affecting  lactation.  Offered 
in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

235.  Comparative  Endrocrinology  of  Reproduction.  II.  2  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  An. 
Physiol.  100  or  Zool.  271;  An.  Physiol.  225  or  Zool.  272  (concurrent),  or  con- 
sent. Laboratory  experience  in  classical  reproductive  endocrinology  and  cur- 
rent concepts  of  hormonal  regulation  with  emphasis  on  species  differences  and 
similarities. 

280.  Behavioral  Patterns  of  Domestic  Animals.  II.  3  hr.  (1  conf. ).  Examina- 
tion of  the  bases  for  and  exhibition  and  control  of  behavioral  patterns  of 
domestic  animals.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

NOTE:  Students  are  also  referred  to  Psych.  201,  Physiological  Psychology; 
Zool.  271,  Human  Physiology;  Zool.  273,  274,  Cellular  Psysiology;  and  Zool. 
276,  Comparative  Physiology. 

♦See  page  80, 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

108,    109,    110.    Poultry  Plant  Ejlfmuehck,  I    II.  8.  1  hr.  (3  hr.  I  peri- 

in  operating  a  poultry  fann.  including  trapuettillg,  incubation 

■  ing.  A  report  %v  ill  be  required. 

122.    Milx    Phoduction.    II.    3   hr.    (1    lab.).    Feeding    and    1MB  of    dairy 

cattle. 

°123.    Dairy  Cattle   History  and  SELECTION.   II.   3  hr.    '2   labs.).   To  f.uni!: 

the  student  with  the  history,  development  and  pi  •  ds  of 

dairy  cattle  as  well  as  the  modern   concepts  in  phenot\pic  evaluation. 

°138.    Gbahnc  and  Selection  of  Meat  Animals.  II.  3  hr.  (3  1  1  of 

live  meat  animals,   carcasses   and   cuts;    and   the   evaluation   of   scientit, 
niques  used  in  selecting  meet  animals  and  evaluating  I  it. 

°141.    Beef  Production.   I.  3  hr.    (1   lab.).   PR:    An.   Nutr.    101.   Pfcyilulogicel   and 
economical  bases  of  beef  production. 

•142.    Pork  Production.  II.  3  hr.   (1  lab.).  PR:   An.  Nutr.   101.  Physiological  and 
economical  bases  of  pork  production.  Offered  in  Spring  of  e\ 

143.    Selection,  Evaluation,  and  Gradinc  of  Meat  Animals,   CABCA8fBl 

Cuts.  I.  2  or  4  hr.  PR:  An.  Prod.  138  and  consent.  Evaluation  of  breeding 
merit  and  potential  carcass  characteristics  of  red  meat  animals;  evaluation  of 
meat  quality  and  other  factors  affecting  the  marketability  of  meat.  Tours  of 
representative  flocks,  herds,  and  packing  plants  will  be  required. 

162.    Sheep  Production.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  An.  Nutr.  101.  Phy  '  and 

economical  bases  of  sheep  production.  Offered  in  Spring  of  odd 

2<>1.    Advanced  Poultry  Production.  I.  3  hr.  Special  phases  of  broiler  and 

production,    disease    control,    laborsaving    studies,    recent  in    building 

and  heating  equipment  for  all  types  of  poultry.  Offered  in  Fall  of 

223.  .Advanced  Livestock  Production.  I.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  An.  Nutr.  101  and 
consent.  Phases  of  beef  production  involving  problem  work  in  specialized 
commercial  and  purebred  fields,  including  processing. 

221.  Current  Literature  in  Animal  Science.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  An.  Nutr. 
101.  Evaluation  of  current  research  in  animal  science  and  its  application  to 
production  and  management. 

FOOD  SCIENCE 

12.  Dairy  Technology.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  Introductory.  Composition  and 
properties  of  milk  and  milk  products;  butterfat  testing;  manufacture  of  dairy 
products.  Offered  in  Spring  of  odd  y 

106.  Poultry  Products  Technology.  I.  2  hr.  (1  lab.).  To  familiarize  the  student 
with  poultry  and  egg  grades,  and  factors  and  conditions  that  <:  md 
influence  the  quality  of  poultry  products.  Offered  in  Fall  of  od  I 

107.  Miijc   and   Puri.ic    Health.   I.   3  hr.    (1    lab.).    Food    value   of    milk    and 
production  and  processing  in  relation  to  public  health.  Off*  I  D  of  odd 

yean. 

124.    Judging  Daihy  Products.  II.  2  hr.  (2  labs.).  A  laboratory  course  in  rvalu M 
and  judging  dairy  products. 

130.  Market  Mruc  Products  and  FbjIUN  Desserts.  I.  4  hr.  (1  lab.).  Trie 
assembling,   processing,    packaging,    storing   and   merchandising  pro- 

ducts. Offered  in  Fall  of  ev 

•See  pag-e  80. 
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131.  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Concentrated  Mdlk  Products.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.). 
Manufacture  of  butter,  concentrated  milk  products,  and  various  types  of 
cheeses.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

°167.  Meats.  I.  3  hr.  (2  labs.).  Processing,  curing,  and  care  of  meats.  Visit  to  one 
of  the  large  packing  houses  of  Pittsburgh  required. 

•202.  Advanced  Meats.  II.  3  hr.  (2  labs.).  PR:  Food  Sci.  167.  Studies  covering 
composition  of  meat,  complete  fabrication  of  meat  animal  carcasses,  factors 
influencing  yield,  physiology  and  chemistry  of  pertinent  phenomena,  and 
merchandising  of  meat.  Offered  in  Spring  of  even  years. 

232.  Advanced  Dairy  Technology.  II.  4  hr.  (2  labs.).  Study  of  the  effect  of  major 
milk  constituents  on  properties  of  dairy  products  and  study  of  analytical 
methods  used  in  quality  and  composition  control  of  dairy  products.  Offered 
in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

102.  Animal  Pathology.  I.  3  hr.  Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  common  diseases. 

206.  Parasites  and  Pathology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Common  parasites 
of  farm  animals,  their  control,  and  their  effect  upon  the  host.  Offered  in 
Spring  of  odd  years. 

210.  Principles  of  Laboratory  Animal  Science.  II.  3  hr.  (1  lab.).  PR:  Consent 
for  undergraduates.  The  management,  genetics,  physiology,  nutrition,  diseases 
and  germ  free  mr  thods  of  the  common  laboratory  animals. 

HORTICULTURE 

HORTICULTURE 

107.  Cenerat  Horttculture.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1,  Bot.  1,  Agr.  52,  or  consent. 
Principles  underlying  present  day  horticultural  practice  with  special  emphasis 
on  how  basic  discoveries  in  plant  science  have  been  applied  in  horticulture. 

115.  Judging  and  Identification  of  Apple  Varieties.  I.  1  hr.  Two  laboratory 
periods  first  half  of  .  emester.  Identification  and  judging  of  apple  varieties. 

116.  Flower  Judging.  II.  1  hr.  One  laboratory  period  per  week.  Identification  and 
judging  of  flowers  with  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  values  which  underlie  de- 
sirability in  a  variety. 

117.  Vegetable  Identif;cattw  and  Judging.  I.  1  hr.  Identification  and  judging 
the  common  vegetables  and  the  tests  associated  with  olericulture  in  West 
Virginia.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural  practices  associated  with  top 
quality  vegetables. 

141.    Greenhouse  Management.  II.  3  hr.  A  practical  study  of  greenhouses. 

151.  Floral  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Hort.  141  or  consent.  A  basic  course  in  flower 
arrangement  to  cover  all  occasions  for  the  home  and  retail  flower  shop. 

160.  Woody  Plant  Materials.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  1.  Identification,  ecology,  and 
evaluation  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  groundcovers  for  landscape  plantings. 


•Transportation  for  required  trips  in  connection  with  these  courses  will 
generally  be  supplied  by  the  College.  Students  will  be  responsible  for  their  meals 
and  lodging1. 
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161.  Woody  Plant  Materials.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Hort   LOO  a   consent  [dentifi 

ecology  and  evaluation  of  treat,  shrubs,  vines  ami  groundcovers  f<>:    In 
plantings. 

162.  Plant  Materials.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Hort  16]  oi  consent  [dentificatioo    <: 

tion,  adaptability  and  evaluation  of  the  prim  ip.il  kinds  and  \  . 

and  herbaceous  perennials  with  emphasis  «»n  then   use  as  design  el-  up 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

204.    Plant  Propagation.  II.  3  hr.  A  study  ol    the  practices  of  plant  propa 
and  the  factors  involved  in  reproduction  in  pi  I 

I^andscape  Desicn.  I.  3  hr.   (1   let..   1   scheduled  lab..    1    arranged   lal 

course  in  ornamental  hortic  ulturc  giving  an  appreciation  ol  the  ba-ic   prim  iples 

of  design  and  information  pertaining  to  the  use  and  care  of  ornamental  plants 
around  the  home. 

212     Smai  i -Frit i.n.  I.  3  hr.  (2  he..  1  scheduled  lab.).  PR:  Agr.  52    Hort  1<>7.  oi 

consent.    The    taxonomic,    physiological,    and    ecological    principlt  s    involved    in 
the  production  and  handling  ot   small-truits. 

243.  Pbttsiologi  ov  Vegetables.  I.  3  hr.  (2  lee.,  1  ichednled  lab.).  PR:  A 
1  '1 1 > siologica]  and  ecologica]  principles  involved  in  the  produd 

crops. 

244.  Hansung  and  Stobagb  <>i   Horijcultuhal  Crops.  II.  3  hr.  (2  lee,  l 

uled   lab.).    PR:    Agr.   52.    Chem.    16.    Characteristics    of   perishable    crop-. 

Methods  and  materials  employed  to  maintain  quality. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTURE 

12  Hbtobi  i»i  Landscapi  Architecture.  II.  3  hr.  Landscape  design  from  early 
times  in  Asia.  Europe,  and  the  American  - 

20.  Aium  ii  run  u  DiMc.v  I  .4  hr.  Introduction  to  the  architectural  elements 
involving  the  expression  oi  I  variety  ol  materials  in  two-  and  three-dimensional 
design. 

21.  AiuiiiiK  u  hal  Dk-nk.n.  II.  4  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  20  with  a  study  of 
iiuik-  complicated  problem*  to  further  develop  analytical  and  creative  ability. 

50.  Theory  of  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  FA.  21.  Intro- 
duction to  basic  theory  and  landscape  design  principles. 

51.  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  50.  Problems  in  bask 
landscape  design  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  materials  and  to 
develop  his  capacity  to  design  in  the  outdoor  space. 

62.    Professional   Experience.    S.    No   credit.    Experience    in   a    landscape-    archi- 
tectural position  with  a  private  or  public  organization  is  invaluable  to  the 
training  of  a  student.  Completion  of  a  minimum   of  three  months 
is  reepiired  prior  to  graduation.   Evidence  of  work  completed  will  lx-  handled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of   Horticulture-. 

131.  Landscape  Architect  i  rai.  I  .  hr.   PR 

structures,   their  DSC  in  d<  sign   including  sefel  tion  and   use  of  materials. 

132.  Lanoscar  OuNSiHUUisoff.  H.  3  hr.  PR:  I   A    1 

drainage  plans  including  specifi  1  cost  estim.it 

150.    Landscape  Arch rrEcru rai    Dbsjcn.  I    4  hr.   PR:   I.  \    51     Design  problems 

involving    private,     public,     and     semi-puhlie      areas     with     emphasis     on     pl.m 

analysis,  detail,  and  presentation.  Problem^  are  integrated  with  • 

and   plant  materials. 
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151.  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  II.  4  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  150. 
°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

241.  Planting  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Hort.  161,  Hort.  162,  or  consent  and  L.A.  51. 
Laboratory  design  problems  in  the  use  of  plant  materials  with  emphasis  on 
plants  as  objects  of  the  design  and  their  association  and  arrangement  for  land- 
scape effect. 

242.  Planting  Design.  II.  2  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  241. 

248.  Design  Analsis.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  150,  241.  Analysis  of  executed  problems 
through  discussions  involving  basic  theory,  readings,  and  reports. 

250.  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  L.A.  151,  242.  Advanced 
design  problems;  a  continuation  of  L.A.  150  and  151  with  emphasis  on  site 
function  and  detail. 

251.  Landscape  Architectural  Design.  II.  5  hr.  Continuation  of  L.A.  250. 

265.  Introduction  to  Urban  Planning.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent  of  department  chair- 
man. Background  history  of  city  planning  and  survey  data  necessary  for 
preparation  of  master  plan. 

276.  Recreation  Planning.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  L.A.  151.  Design  of  park  and  recreation 
areas  involving  park  history,  classification  theory,  and  administration. 

278.  Site  Planning  Projects.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  L.A.  250.  Preparation  of  site  plans  and 
master  programs,  housing  subdivisions,  and  institutional  areas.  Professional 
practice  and  ethics  are  integrated  with  the  master  program. 

284.  Professional  Practice.  II.  2  hr.  The  profession  of  landscape  architecture 
involving  the  procedures  in  the  preparation  of  contract  documents,  fees, 
estimates,  operation  of  an  office,  and  the  relationship  to  clients  and  con- 
tractors. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY,  BACTERIOLOGY,  AND  ENTOMOLOGY 

BACTERIOLOGY 

141.  General  Bacteriology.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Inorganic  Chem.  Introductory  mor- 
phological, cultural,  and  physiological  characteristics  of  bacteria;  application 
of  bacteriology  to  agriculture,  home  economics,  sanitation,  and  health. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

247.  Food  Microbiology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Bact.  141.  Organic  Chem.  or  consent.  The 
ecology  and  physiology  of  microorganisms  important  in  the  manufacture  and 
deterioration  of  foods  and  the  techniques  for  the  microbiological  examination 
of  foods.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 

248.  Sanitary  Bacteriology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bact.  141.  Standard  bacteriological 
methods  used  in  routine  examination  of  water  and  sewage.  Offered  in  Fall 
of  odd  years. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

152.  Forest  Entomology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Forestry  112.  Relationships  between 
insects  and  the  forest;  recognition  and  control  of  important  species.  This 
course  is  primarily  designed  for  forestry  students. 

°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

♦See   pag-e  80. 
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202.  Agricultural  Entomology.  II.  -i  hr.  PR:  Zool   i 

insect  life,  emphasizing  tin-  gtud)  ol  economically  important  b  I  theii 

control.   Designed   to  mi  el   the  oe<  ds   <>t   students   in   -curi.  ulture 
cany  graduate  credit  lor  majors  in  Entomolog 

203.  Economic  Entomocogt.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Entom.  202.  Evaluation  ol  ins© 

trol  problems;  study  ol  surveys  and  control  methods;  equipment;  insecticides. 
Offered  in  Spring  of  odd  years. 

I  LANT  PATHOLOGY 
153.    FoRESi    Pathology.  I.    l  hr.   PR:   Biol.  2.   For.   112.   [moot tan!  cbses 

forest  and  shade  trees.  Causes  and   methods  ol   control. 
°180.    Assigned  Topics.  I,  II,  S. 

201.  General  Plant  Pathology.  I.  -1  hr.  PR:   Bad   141.  Nature  and  cause  of 

plant  dise.iM  s;   methods  of  COntroL 

202.  Principles  of  Plant  Pathology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:   Bact.   Ill   and  either  Plant 

Path.  153,  201,  or  203,  or  consent.  Primarily  for  graduate  stud' 
majoring  in   botany,   biology,  or  agricultural   science.   Nature   of  dia 
plants  with  practice  in  lalx>ratory  methods.  Offered   in   Spring  of  even 

203.  Mycology.   I.   4  hr.   Lectures,   field  and   laboratory   studies    of   parasitic   and 
saprophytic  fungi. 

209.    Nematolocy.   I.  3  hr.   PR:    Pi.   Path.   201    or  consent.   Primarily   for   graduate 
students  majoring  in  the  agricultural  :   botany.  Nen 

taxonomy,  bionomics,  and  control,  with  particular  emphasis  on  plant  parasitic 
forms.  Offered  in  Fall  of  even  years. 
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FACULTY 

David  E.  White,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Forest  Economics  and  Assistant  Forest  Economist  (1966),  1964. 
II.    Phillip   Berthy,    M.S.,    State   Extension   Specialist— Wood    Utilitzation    (1963), 

1950. 
Arthur  B.  Brauner,  M.W.T.,  Instructor  and  Research  Assistant  in  Wood  Science 

(1963). 
Samuel  M.  Brock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Far  est  Economics  (1965). 
Maurice  G.  Brooks,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management  (1947),  1923. 
James  H.  Brown,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture  and  Assistant  SUviculturist 

(1957). 
Kenneth  L.  Carvell,  D.For.,  Professor  of  Silviculture  and  SUviculturist   (1964), 

1953. 
Franklin   C.   Cech,   Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Genetics  and  Associate 

Forest  Geneticist  (1964). 
Allen  W.  Goodspeed,  M.F.,  Professor  of  Forest  Management  and  Forester;  Director 

of  University  Forests  (1949). 
Albert  E.  Grafton,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Forestry  (1965),  1963.  (Assigned  to  Eger- 

ton  College,  Kenya) 
David  A.  Groom,  M.W.T.,  Research  Assistant  in  Wood  Science  (1964). 
John  R.  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Wood  Science  and  Wood  Scientist  (1964). 
Herbert   H.   W.    Heesch,    M.S.F.,   Instructor  in  Forestry   and   Research   Assistant 

(1965). 
Norman  D.  Jackson,  M.W.T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Science  and  Assistant 

Wood  Scientist  (1961),  1953. 
William  E.  Kddd,  Jr.,  B.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Forestry  (1965). 
Christian  B.  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Science  and  Associate  Wood 

Scientist  (1964),  1951. 
Don  L.  Kulow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Mensuration  and  Assistant  Forest 

Mensurationist   (1963), 
Donald   M.   Onysko,   B.S.C.E.,   D.I.C.,   Research  Assistant  in  Wood  Science   and 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (1965). 
W.  Clement  Percival,  Ph.D.,  Director  (retired),  Division  of  Forestry;  Professor  of 

Forestry  and  Forester  (1966),  1934. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management  and  Assistant 

Wildlife  Biologist  (1958). 
Earl  H.  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Silviculture  and  SUviculturist  (1952),  1945. 
Kenneth  P.  Wolfe,  B.S.F.,  Research  Assistant  in  Forest  Genetics  (1966). 
Delbert  N.  Wolff,   B.S.F.,  Research  Assistant  and  Forest  Superintendent,   West 

Virginia  University  Forest  (1965). 

General  Information 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

In  its  Division  of  Forestry,  West  Virginia  University  offers  five  curriculum 
options  of  four  years  each,  three  leading  to  the  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Science  in  Wood 
Science,  and  one  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  A  student  may  major 
in  forest  management,  wildlife  management,  wood  industry,  wood  science,  or  forest 
science. 

The  field  of  forestry  is  a  broad  one.  Those  who  enter  it  must  receive  an  educa- 
tion of  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  profession  which  they  expect  to  make  their  life 
work.  The  professional  forester's  work  includes  such  diversified  activities  as  timber 
production,  logging,  surveying,  timber  estimating,  park  management,  forest  pro- 
tection,  forest-stand   improvement,   flood  control,   watershed  protection,   soil  erosion 
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control,  submarginal  land  development 

tnent,  stream  development,  hnnber  dry-kiln  operation    plywood  and  furnitui 

facture,  timber  preservation,  and  construe  tion  ol  publi.    i  .imps  and  summer  bflBM 

The  wide  scope  of  the  modern  field  demands  ■  thorough  b 

ing   for   the   professional    forester.    This    accountl    KM    t! u  ired 

courses  in  the  professional  forestry  curricula.  It  I  iali/«-  n 

one  branch  of  the  field,  graduate  work  is  need 

The  curriculum  options  in  .   wildlife   arid   fish   mai 

and   wood    industries    indndl  DndatJonal    study    of    tl  ■ 

and  serial  sciences  basic  to  the  field  of  forestry.  This  is  followed  in  the  funioi 

)v  years  bv  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  p:  ind  techniques.  Man)  i  I 

courses  provide  field  laboratories,   enabling   the  student    I 
of   the   principles    presented   in    the    classroom    and    I  with    th 

techniques  he  is  learning. 

The  curriculum  options  in  wood   science   and   in   i  nee   are   5] 

intended  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  the  technical  phas.-s  of  wood 
or  forest  production.  These  are  offered  primarily  for  students  who  anticipa'^ 
in  res(\irch  or  teaching. 

Recreation  on  forest  lands  has  i  LB   activity  and   a  use  of  major  import - 

t   the   need   for  foresters   trained   to   organize    and   super.  ttJOB 

activities,  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  S<  ience  in  Forestry  dV  j 

:n  of  studies  directed  especially  toward  fori 
The  Division  v,  with  the  cooperation  of  such  other  University  departm 

•ion,  horticulture,  psychology,  and  sociology,  offer  ti  !   which   ) 

been  considered  basic  to  recreation  training. 

In  addition  to  the  forest  work  which  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course-  at  die 
University  and  the  summer  Forestry  Camp,  students  in  the  forest  man,.  ild- 

life  and   fish   I  :it.   and  wood   industries  options   are   expected    I  the 

SUmm  their  junior  year  to  employment   with   a   forestry   unit   or   wood--, 

industry,    wood    science    students    are    expected    to    find    employment    with    a    f 
products    laboratory,    wood-using    industry,    or    related    facility;    and    fore-- 
majors  may  work  for  a  for'  :iter.  This   gives   further  experience   which 

Is    valuable    in    connection    with    their    fourth-year    studies    as    well    as    in    obtaining 
permanent  employment  after  graduation. 

Many  opportunities  for  summer  employment  are  arranged  through   the  Division 
of  Forestry  with  the  United  States   Forest    S  ind  with  priva* 

which    are    members    of    the    National    Lumber    Manufacturers    Association.    Th< 
numerations  for  such  temporary  undergraduate  emplovment  varies  from   about    | 

25  per  month. 

i   ICBLITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The   Division   of  Forestry   is   one   of   thirty-one   forestry    schools    in    the   country 
fully  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Fa  Situated  in  M 

favorably  located  in  relation  to  foi  tJonal  and  research 

The  new  Forestry  Center,  located  on  the  Evansdale  Campus,  provides  the   | 
modern  facilities  for  forestry  instruction   and   research.   This   structure,  i    in 

1965  at  a  cost  of   $2.5  million,   conl  !    laboratories   for   all   r 

try    actrvit  ulty   offl 

reading  I      m,   student   lounge,  and   bnker   fat  ill!: 

The  wood  science  area  includes  wood  seasoning  and  preservation  labs  with  dry 

kilns,   treating  vats,   and  units   designed   to   duplicate    all   :  t    dryinc 

and  preserving  wood.  In  the  wood  processing  ai  juipment  is  avail- 

able for  preparing  wood  specim-  ns  for  stU  :  k 

The    wood    identification    and    ch<  mistry    laboi  the 

detailed  study  of  wood  structures  and  shing  aiea  houses 

modem  spray  booths  for  instruction  and   research   in   the 

finishing.   Other  wood   sCicn<<-   facilities    indnd  ing.   landing   and 

testing  laminated  beams    and  a  mi  'or. 

The  forest  management  area  conl 
silviculture,   n  dilation,    • 

statistical  lab.  wcighinc  :  'iinter  room 
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In  the  forest  recreation  area  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  faculty  labs  are  pro- 
vided for  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  recreation  studies. 

The  forestry  reading  room  has  been  developed  primarily  for  student  use.  It 
contains  more  than  20,000  catalogued  books  and  bulletins  covering  the  field  of 
forestry.  Periodicals  of  interest  to  the  forester  may  be  readily  found.  The  student 
forestry  organizations  have  decorated  the  reading  room  with  pictures  and  trophies, 
creating  interesting  and  pleasant  surroundings  for  study. 

Coopers  Rock  State  Forest,  an  area  of  13,000  acres  fronting  on  Cheat  Lake,  is 
less  than  10  miles  from  the  University.  The  Division  of  Forestry  has  a  99-year  lease 
on  7,500  acres  of  this  Forest.  The  tract,  now  known  as  the  West  Virginia  University 
Forest,  is  managed  by  the  Division  and  is  used  for  teaching,  research  and  demon- 
stration purposes.  The  Monongahela  National  Forest  lies  within  45  miles  of  Morgan- 
town.  The  University  Farm  Woods,  100  acres  bearing  mature  timber,  is  within  two 
miles.  Acquisition  of  the  500-acre  Tygart  Valley  Forest  at  Dailey  has  increased  the 
educational  and  research  facilities  of  the  Division.  These  forests  are  utilized  by 
forestry  students  for  study  during  their  four  years  of  training. 

During  1951,  an  agreement  was  completed  between  West  Virginia  University 
and  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company.  This  agreement  made  the  3,000-acre  Island 
Creek  Experimental  Forest  available  for  research  in  applied  forestry.  Methods  of 
forest  production  on  a  commercial  basis,  suited  to  the  forest  types  and  topography 
of  southern  West  Virginia,  are  being  studied.  The  experimental  work  is  open  to 
inspection  by  forestry  students. 

Coopers  Rock  Recreation  Area,  including  the  tent  camping  and  picnic  facilities, 
the  Chestnut  Ridge  group  camp  and  ski  area,  Mont  Chateau  State  Park,  and  Cheat 
Lake,  are  available  forest  recreation  areas  for  laboratory  use. 

Camp  Wood 

The  Forestry  Camp  is  held  each  summer  for  students  who  have  completed 
their  sophomore  year  of  the  forest  management,  wildlife  and  fish  management,  or 
wood  industries  option.  Camp  Wood  is  situated  near  Alvon,  about  12  miles  north  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
in  Greenbrier  County.  This  location  offers  a  great  variety  of  forest  types,  conditions, 
activities,  and  industries. 

The  program  of  instruction  provides  training  and  practical  experience  in  land 
surveying,  timber  estimating,  forest  management,  wildlife  management,  and  wood 
utilization.  A  logging  operation  is  carried  out  by  the  students  on  the  Meadow  Creek 
Management  Area.  This  is  a  tract  of  mature  oak  and  pine  timber  which  has  been 
reserved  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  this  purpose.  A  considerable  area  of 
timber  near  the  camp  has  been  reserved  by  private  owners  for  mensuration  studies. 
The  camp  program  culminates  in  a  one-week  trip  into  the  southern  pine  region, 
where  silvicultural  operations  and  wood-using  industries  are  studied. 

For  resident  students  the  cost  is  $8.00  per  credit  hour;  for  nonresidents,  tuition 
is  $32.00  per  credit  hour.  Food  and  lodging  at  camp  costs  $144  plus  tax.  The 
Student  Union  Building  Fee  and  the  Student  Fee  are  $2.00  each.  These  must  be 
paid  to  the  University  Comptroller  at  the  time  of  registration.  Other  fees  include 
insurance,  approximately  $3.15  for  10  weeks  (required  only  if  the  student  has  no 
University  insurance),  and  $10.00  for  lodging  on  the  southern  trip.  Other  expenses 
for  scheduled  trips  from  camp  usually  total  about  $25.00.  All  University  fees  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Requirements  for  the  Degrees 


The  Division  of  Forestry  offers  three  curriculum  options  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  (B.S.F. ).  These  include  the  forest  management, 
wildlife  and  fish  management,  and  wood  industry  options.  The  curriculum  in  wood 
science  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Wood  Science  (B.S.W.S.). 
Students  completing  the  requirements  of  the  forest  science  curriculum  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

The  forest  rn  of  option  often  a  strong  bftfl  in   Forestry  leading 

particularly  to  employment  in  the  management  of  forest  land.  It  I  I  to  train 

the  student  for  a  professional  forestry  career  in  either  public  or  private  forestry. 

Graduates  are  prepared  to  hold  position!  with  tin   \ 
snvation  departments,  the  r.s.   Fon  restry  Division  n   the 

Indian    Srr\i<<.    the    Soil    ConservatJ  nd    the    other    federal    and 

agencies   employing   profession.il    foresters.    They    may   also    1  - 
forest  land  owners— both  corporate  and  individual— or  may  Miter  busiix  n  Hik- 

ing foresters.   This  option  provides  a  good   background   f<»i  rk  in   all 

phases  of  forest  production  management 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

lh 

Bot.  1— General 

Chem.   15— General 

English    1— Composition 

For.  1  — Profession 

For.  3— Convocation 

Math.   2— Algebra 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1 

I'hys.  Fd.  1— General  Program 

■\ 
4 
3 
1 
0 
3 
2-3 
1 

Zool.    2— General 

Chem.  16— General 

Fnglish   2— Composition 

1"  >r.  2—  Profession 

For.  4— Convocation 

Math.  4— Plane  Trigono:; 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A 

Phys.  Ed  2-(  U  ueral  Program 

1 

4 
1 
1 

0 

3 

_ 
1 

18-19 

17-1S 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

lh 

Bot.  61— Systematic 
Bot.  67— Dendrology 

Ft  on.  51  — Principles 
for.  5—  Convocation 
For.    11— Silvics 
Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3 

2 
4 
4 

3 
0 
J 

2-1 

Agron.  10— Fore. t  Soils 

Bot.    171-Plant    PI 

C.E.  6—  Topographic   Mapping 

Econ.  52— Principles 

For.  6— Convocation 

For.  21  — Mensuration 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  4 

3 

3 
0 
4 

2-3 

17-18 
SUMMER  PRECEDING  THIRD  YEAR 

10  Weeks.    LO   Cn  dil    Hours 
For.   106— Forest  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field  Practice 
For.    107— Forest   Management,   Utilization,   and   Wildlife 


17-18 


I  irst  Sem. 

For.    112— Silvicultural    Si 
For.  130— Wood   Technology 
For.   151— Protection 
Physics   L— Introductory 
Elective  s 


THIRD  YEAR 

lh.  Second  - 

3  For.  1 13— S  i  Planting 

3  For.  114— Forest  Econom 
For.    124— Forest    Final] 

4  For.  136— Wood  I  md 

5  Pro<  I  • 


LO 

Hr 

3 

3 


Ft'rsr  Sem. 

For.   116— Regional    Silviculture 

For.   123—  Management 

For.    141— Wildlife  V 

Pi.  Path.  153-Forest  Pathology 

Elective* 


17  17 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.       Second  Sem.  lh 

\dministration 
I      For. 

Fntnmol.  3 


" 


I" 
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WILDLIFE  AND  FISH  MANAGEMENT 

The  wildlife  and  fish  management  option  is  designed  to  give  basic  under- 
graduate training  in  wildlife  and  fisheries  biology.  Students  who  elect  this  option 
will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  graduation  by  completing  successfully  150  credit 
hours,  including  all  the  required  courses  listed  below,  and  elective  courses  in  botany, 
zoology,  bacteriology,  and  other  related  fields.  Those  completing  the  curriculum  are 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

Many  wildlife  and  fisheries  biology  positions  require  the  Master's  Degree,  and 
majors  in  this  curriculum  are  encouraged  to  enroll  for  graduate  work  in  other  in- 
stitutions. Graduates  in  wildlife  management  will,  however,  meet  all  requirements 
for  taking  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  examination  for  biologist,  and  will  ordinarily  meet 
all  requirements  for  the  entering  examination  in  general  forestry. 

Students  in  wildlife  management  will  be  advised  to  include  among  their 
electives,  Zool.  224,  Limnology;  Zool.  263,  Ichthyology;  Zool.  264,  Fishery  Biology; 
Zool.  265,  Ornithology;  Bot.  221,  Plant  Ecology;  Zool.  251,  Invertebrate  Zoology; 
Zool.  205,  Principles  of  Evolution;  Agr.  254,  Pasture  and  Forage  Crop;  Genetics 
171-172;  and  Statistics  101  and  211. 

Students  wishing  to  be  qualified  as  fishery  biologists  may  substitute  Zool.  251, 
224,  263,  and  264  for  the  Zoology  courses. 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                               Hr.  Second  Sem.                                           Hr. 

Bot.  1-General 4      Zool.  2-General   4 

Chem.  15— General     4      Chem.  16— General   4 

English  1— Composition    3      English  2— Composition   3 

For.  1— Profession    1      For.  2— Profession  1 

For.  3— Convocation   0      For.  4— Convocation   0 

Math.  2- Algebra    3      Math.  4-Plane  Trigonometry   3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1      2-3      Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  2 2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 1      Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program 1 

18-19  17-18 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.    67— Dendrology    4  Agron.   10— Forest  Soils    3 

C.E.  1-Surveying 2  Bot.  171-Plant  Physiology   3 

Econ.    51— Principles    3  C.E.  6— Topographic  Mapping    2 

For.  5— Convocation    0  For.  6— Convocation   0 

For.  11— Silvics   3  For.  21— Mensuration   4 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3 2-1  Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  4 2-3 

Electives     4  Electives 4 

17-18  18-19 

SUMMER  PRECEDING  THIRD  YEAR 
10  Weeks,  10  Credit  Hours 

For.  106— Forest  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field  Practice    5 

For.  107— Forest  Management,  Utilization,  and  Wildlife  Practices    5 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                               Hr.  Second  Sem.                                           Hr. 

For.  112-Silvicultural  Systems 3  For.  113-Seeding  and  Planting   .    .        3 

For.  130- Wood  Technology 3      For.  114-Forest  Economics    3 

For.  151— Protection     2  For.  136— Wood  Processes  and 

Zool.  250— Animal  Systematics  2  Products 3 

Physics   1— Introductory    4      Electives     9 

Electives     3-4 

17-18  18 


1,11    ('()l  I ■'  ■<■'    CM     ICRICULT1  RE  AND  TORI  sun 


lirst  Srrn. 

Bot.    161— Systematici 

For.  123-Management 

For.  Ml-WlkUife  Management 

Zoo  .  231— Comparative  Anatomy  or 

ZooL  271-Vertebrate  Physiology 


I  Ol  Kill   VI.  \l; 
Hr. 
4 


For.  125-r,,!,,  v  .u.d  Adnifanstration 
For.   .. 

u  Photographi 

:  : 

,or-   '  r>  me 

Amin.ils 

EntomoL   152    I 
Elei  f:-. 


15-lfl 


Br 

2 
3 

17 
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and  g  g :  srjs^t^tis^  rryarj;  J!r' prod 

swE - " ""'  ^  *=*  c  sssratr  tt 


Flrrt  S 

Bot.  1— Genera] 

Hi.  m.  u  or  15-GeneraJ 

English    1 -Composition 
For.    1-ProfisMon 

For.  3— Convocation 

Math.  fc-Algebra 

Mil  Sci.  or  A.S.   1 

Phys.  Ed.  l-Ceneral  Program 


First  Sem. 

Bot.    67-Dendrology 

I— Surveying 
ECOO.  51—  Principles 
For.  5— Convocation 
For.    1 1— Silvics 

For.   J31-Wood  Identification 
Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3 


FIRST  YEAR 


Hr. 

4 

4 
3 
1 

0 

3 

2-3 

1 

18-19 


Second  Sem. 

Chem.   12  or  16 

English   2-Coinposition 

For.   2— Profession 

For.    I  ;tion 

Math.   4— PI. me   Trigonometry 

Mil  Sci.  or  a  § 

Phys    Ed 


SECOND  YEAH 

58     Prin.  iplrs 
DVOI  .itinn 

81— Mensuratioa 

Mil.  Sd         LS.  4 


Hr. 

4 

_2 

0 


Hr 

I 
■ 
1 

0 

1 
4 


Hr 


2-1 


For. 

For. 


17 

SUMMER  v\\Yi  EDING   iniHD  vi  \h 
10  Weeks,  L0  OadM  Houri 
106-Foicst  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field   ft  i 
forest  Management,  Utilization,  and  Wildlif* 


10 


10 
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THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sern.  Hr. 

Acctg.  1— Principles  of  Accounting   .  .  3 

For.  112— Silvicultural  Systems    3 

For.  132-Properties  of  Wood 3 

For.  151-Protection   2 

Physics   1— Introductory    4 

Electives*     3 


18 


Hr. 
3 
3 


Second  Sem. 

Acctg.  2— Principles  of  Accounting 
For.  114— Forest  Economics 
For.  136— Wood  Processes  and 

Products   3 

Entomol.  152— Forest  Entomology  .  .  3 
Management  111— Industrial  Mgmt.  .  3 
Electives 3 


18 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bus.  Adm.  Ill-Business  Law00  3 

Fin.  Ill— Business  Finance  or 3 

For.  124-Finance 3 

For.  123— Management 4 

Pi.  Path.  153-Forest  Pathology   3 

Electives     5 


18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  125-Statistics**  3 

For.  135— Seasoning  and 

Preservation  4 

For.  137-Grading  Wood  Products  .  .  3 

Marfct.  Ill— Principles  of  Marketing  .  3 
Statistics    238-Statistical 

Quality  Control 3 


16 


♦Econ.    Ill    should    be    elected    by    students    planning    graduate    work    in    eco- 
nomics. 

♦♦Students    who   are   particularly   interested   in    wood    processes   and    properties 
may  substitute  For.   231   and  For.   236  for  Bus.  Adm.   Ill  and   Econ.   125. 


WOOD  SCIENCE 

The  option  in  wood  science  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  the  technical  phases  of  wood  use  or  to  enter  directly  into  positions  dealing 
with  the  conversions  of  forest  crops  into  useful  products.  Such  positions  may  be 
either  governmental  or  industrial,  with  both  groups  further  divided  into  various 
degrees  of  administrative,  research,  or  developmental  effort. 

Students  electing  to  enter  the  field  of  wood  science  should  demonstrate  a 
marked  facility  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  since  these  basic  sciences 
form  the  foundation  for  a  large  part  of  the  knowledge  involved  in  the  properties 
and  processing  of  wood. 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.  1-General   4 

English  1— Composition    3 

For.  1— Profession   1 

For.  3— Convocation    0 

Math.  15— Anal.  Geom.  and  Calculus      4 

(Math.  14— Supplement  to 

Math.  15,  if  needed)  (2) 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1    2-3 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program    1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.  171-Plant  Physiology    3 

C.E.  1-Surveying 2 

English  2— Composition 3 

For.  2— Profession  1 

For.  4— Convocation 0 

Math.  116— Anal.  Geom.  and  Calculus     4 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  2 2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program 1 


15  (18) 


15-16 
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Ftrsf.  Scnj. 

Chi  in.   L5— Ci  ncrul 

For.  5— Convocation 

For.    131— Wood    Identification 
Math.  llT-Caltulus 
Physics   1 1 1— -General 
Mil.  Sd.  or  AS.  3 


I  )\1)  YEAH 

Hr. 

4  Chen              nan! 

0  l   it.  6— Convocation 

•>  For.  21— Mensuration 

4  l  hysii  i   l  L2-General 

5  1AM      10 

2-1  Mil.   Sd.  or  A  S 


Hr 
I 

(I 

4 

- 
3 
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SUMMER  PRECEDING  THIRD  YEAH 

A  minimum  oi   lo  weeks  of  summer  employment  with  a  forest   producti  lab 

oratory,  wood-using  industry,  or  related  facility,  will  be  requin 


First  Sem. 

Chem  233-Orpanic 
51  —Principles 

Bot.    67— Dendrology 
For.   11— Silvics 

For.   132- Properties  of  Wood 
T.A.M.  102-Mechanics  of 
Materials 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hr.  Second  S  Hr 

4  Chem.   260-Phys*  d  3 

3  For.  1  14— Forest  Ecom  i  3 

•t  For.   136— Wood  Pro  I  nei  and 

3         Products  3 

3  Electfves  9 


20 


IS 


First  Scm. 

h    11— Principles 
Restricted    Electives* 
(         or  General  Electivea 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.       Second  v    I  Hr 

3  For.  I3E  ration    4 

11  Restricted      F.]e<  ti\es° 

4  Core  or  General  Electives 


18 


1" 


Kicrhteen    credit    hours    must 
following  list  of  courses   in:  agriculture,   m'olopry.  botany,  chemistry,  enciri' 
try,  languages,  nia.theinati«-s,  and  ph> 

List  of  Approved  Restricted  Electives  foh  Woo  BQ0  i.im 

Statistics  211.  212,  and  238,  3  hr.;  Genet  221.  3  hr.;  Plant 


Bot  221.  4  hr.;  Biol.  211,3  hr. 
4  hr.:   Chem.    115,   3  hr..   Chem. 


201.  3  hr..  Chem.  262 


J   hr.. 


AGRICULTURE 

153,  3  hr. 
BOTANY  AND  BIOLOGY: 
CHEMISTRY:  Chem.  105. 

2  hr. 
ENGINEERING:   Mat  Sd.  255,  3  hr..  I    i      160,  4  hr..  t    i 

3  hr.;  C.E.  270.  3  hr.,  CJS.  271.  3  hr.;  IF.  L05   4  hr 
2  hr.;  I.E.  140,  3  hr.;  [£.  25         hr.;  I.E    288,  2  hi      I  AM 
104,  3  hr.;  T.A.M.  200.  3  hr.;  T..WI   203  3  hi     M  F   20,  3  hr. 

FORESTRY:   For.  112.  3  hr.;   For.   12-3.  4  hr.;   1 

151,  2  hr.:  For.  170.  171.  172.  173,  1    n  rtr)   Pn  blems,  1  hi 

For.  231,  3  hr. 
LANGUAGES:  German  121  and  122.  8  hr.;  Russian  1  and  2.  6  hr.: 

6  hr. 
MATHEMATIt  S:  Math  3  hr. 

PHYSICS:  Physics  113.  Ill    3  hi  L17,  3  hr..  Ph- 

Physics  284,  3  hr. 


K22    3  hr  . 

French  1  and  2 
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OPTION  LEADING  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  ENGINEERING 

There  is  a  need  for  wood  engineers  to  carry  on  research  and  developmental 
work  for  industrial  and  governmental  organizations.  The  wood  science  option  offers 
an  opportunity  to  enter  this  important  and  rewarding  field  of  work.  Qualified  stu- 
dents first  complete  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Wood  Science  (B.S.W.S.)  and  then  study  an  additional  year  at  the 
graduate  level  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Engineering   (M.S.E.). 

Those  students  who  are  interested  in  this  program  should  take  the  following 
courses  as  restricted  electives  in  their  undergraduate  program: 

ENGINEERING:  C.E.  160,  C.E.  260,  C.E.  270,  C.E.  271,  T.A.M.  104. 

MATHEMATICS:  Math.  240  or  253. 

FOREST  SCIENCE 

The  forest  science  option  is  intended  specifically  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  work  in  one  of  the  forest  sciences.  This  curriculum  is  strong  in  the  basic 
sciences,  has  enough  elective  hours  to  accommodate  the  students'  special  needs,  as 
well  as  provide  for  the  Core  Curriculum  requirements.  Students  completing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  curriculum  option  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science    (B.S.)    degree. 

Students  electing  the  forest  science  option  will  be  assigned  an  appropriate  ad- 
viser in  the  area  in  which  they  plan  to  specialize.  The  student  will  officially  enter 
this  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  At  that  time  he  must  have  com- 
pleted all  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements,  or  their  equivalent,  and  present  a 
2.5  overall  average.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  to  enter  this  curriculum  at  the  end 
of  their  sophomore  year  can  transfer  to  the  forest  management,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, or  wood  industries  curriculum  without  loss  of  time  or  credits,  and  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  B.S.F.  in  the  normal  four-year  period. 


FIRST 

First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.  1-General  4 

English  1— Composition   3 

For.    1— Profession    1 

For.  3—  Convocation 0 

Math.  15-Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus*     4 

Math.  14— Supplement  to 

Math.   15,  if  needed)    (2) 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1  2-3 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program   .  1 


YEAR 
Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  15—  General   4 

English  2— Composition   3 

For.  2— Profession  1 

For.  4— Convocation   0 

Math.  116- Anal.  Geom.  &  Calculus  .      4 

Zool.    2- Vertebrate    4 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  2 2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program 1 


15  (18) 
SECOND  YEAR 


18-19 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bot.   67-Dendrology    4 

C.E.  1-Surveying 2 

Chem.  16-General  4 

For.  5— Convocation    0 

For.  11— Silvics    3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3  2-1 

Electives     3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Agron.  10— Forest  Soils    3 

Bot.   171 -Plant  Physiology    3 

For.  6— Convocation        0 

For.  21— Mensuration   4 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  4 2-3 

Electives 6 


17-18 


18-19 


♦Students    not    prepared    to    take    Math, 
before  enrolling  in  Math.  15. 


15    must    take    Math.    3    and    Math.    4 


J 


THIRD 

HEAR 

Hr. 

in. 

4 

3 

B 
3 

For.  11-1 

For.  136— Wood  Processes  and 
Product] 

Ph\si<  l    !  12    1  ieneral 

Kin : 
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First  Sein.  Hr.      Second  Sem. 

Chem.  233-Organic 

Econ.  51— Principlt a 

For.  112—  Silvic  iiltui  :tl  S\ 

Physics  L 11— Genera] 

Electivoi 

The  summer  between  die  junior  and  seniot  year  musl 
ircb  center,  or  in  taking  10  additional  hours  of  daaswoik,  or  in  Summer  Camp. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Seni.  Hr.       Second  Sem,  Hr. 

For.  141-YYildlife  Management  3       Statistics  212 

Statistics  211  3       Elective  1" 

Electives  12 

18  IS 

Courses  of  Instruction 

1,    2.    Tile  Profession  of  Forestry.  I  and  II.  1  hr.  pei  quired  onH   for 

students  who  rank  as  freshmen  in  the  Division  of  Forestry.)   Survey  of  tin- 
prof  ession  of  forestry  and  the  opportunities  available  to  fores' 

3,    4,    5,    6.    Forestry  Convocation.  I  and  II.  No  credit.   All  students  tre  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  weekly  convocation.   Attendance  is   required   of  students 
during   their   first   four   semesters   in    the   Division   of    Forestry.    So 
timely  topics  in  forestry  and  allied  fields   are  presented. 


11 


Silvics.  I.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  Bot.  07.  Fon  -t  and  environment  factors;  sit 


type  characteristics. 


21.    Forf_si    Mensuration.  II.  4  hr.  PR:   Math.  2,  4.  Measurements  of  forest  pro- 
ducts, trees,  and  stands;  timber  estimating;  introduction  to  growth  ami  yield 

106.  Forest  Surveying  and  Mensuration  Field  Practices.  S.  5  hr.  PR:  B 

C.E.  5,  For.  21.  The  application  of  surveying  and  mensurational  practice  with 
emphasis  on  field  problems. 

107.  Forest  Management,  Utilization,  and  Wildlihe  Practices.  S.  5  hr  PR: 
For.  106.  Study  of  forest  management,  utilization,  and  wildlife  problems.  Trip 
to  observe  forest  management  and  utilization  in  the  Southern   line   Region. 

112.  Sllvicultural    Systems.    I.    3   hr.    PR:    For.    11.    Principles    of    r< 
cuttings,  intermediate  cuttings,  and  cultural  op  .  ith  their  app' 
to  forest  stands. 

113.  Seeding  and  I'i-amim..   II.  3  hr.   PR:    For,   11.  Seeding  and  plant; 
practice;  phases  of  artificial  regeneration. 

114.  Principles  of  Forestry  Economics  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Boon  !  ■  quiv 
The    economics    of    production,    distribution,    and    Us,-    for    f >  • 

Services,    Emphasis    is   on   anabtual    methods   and    techniques    in   dealing    with 
forest  economic  problems. 

110.    Regional  Solvkoltori    I    2  hr.  PR;  For.  11.  PR  lor.  112    ! 

forest    types    of   the    United    States;    their    composition.    ■MDS^BBBI Stf,    DtubleSBS, 

and  silvicultmal  treatment. 
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123.  Forest  Management.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Summer  Camp,  PR  or  cone:  For.  112.  The 
principles  of  sustained  yield  forest  management.  Organization  of  the  forest 
area,  selection  of  management  objectives,  application  of  silvicultural  systems, 
and  regulation  of  the  cut.  The  forest  management  plan. 

124.  Forest  Finance.  II.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  For.  114.  Cost  and  income  items  in 
producing  and  exploiting  forest  crops;   appraisal  of  stumpage  and  damages. 

125.  Forest  Policy  and  Administration.  II.  3  hr.  ( Upperclassmen  only).  Forest 
policy  in  the  United  States;  important  federal  and  state  laws;  administration 
of  public  and  private  forests;  problems  in  multiple-use  forestry. 

126.  Forest  Measurement  by  Aerial  Photographs.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  For.  21. 
Elements  of  photogrammetry;  preparation  of  maps;  interpretation  of  forest 
types  and  timber  volumes  from  aerial  photographs. 

130.  Wood  Technology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  67.  For  students  other  than  those  taking 
the  Wood  Industry  or  Wood  Science  option,  designed  to  provide  familiarity 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  wood  utilization. 

131.  Wood  Identification.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  67.  Identification  of  commercial 
timbers  of  U.S.;  basic  properties  and  uses  of  different  woods. 

132.  Properties  of  Wood.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  131.  Physical  and  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  wood;  testing,  machining,  gluing,  finishing,  and  special  processing  of 
wood. 

135.  Seasoning  and  Preservation.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  For.  131.  Purposes,  effects,  and 
methods  of  seasoning  and  preserving  wood. 

136.  Wood  Processes  and  Products.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  21.  The  conversion  of 
standing  timber  into  primary  and  secondary  products. 

137.  Grading  Wood  Products.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  21,  131.  Inspection  methods  and 
application  of  standard  grading  rules  to  forest  products,  with  emphasis  on 
the  inspection  of  hardwood  and  southern  pine  lumber. 

140.  West  Virginia's  Natural  Resources.  I,  II.  3  hr.  ( Primarily  for  students  en- 
rolled in  the  College  of  Education,  but  open  to  other  upper-division  students. 
Professional  forestry  students  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit. )  Survey  of 
policies  and  practices  in  development  and  use  of  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
mineral,  and  human  resources  in  West  Virginia. 

141.  Wildlife  Management.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  61  and  Biol.  2  or  Zool.  2.  Basic 
principles  of  handling  wildlife  as  a  forest  crop,  including  population  dynamics, 
ecological  relationships,  social  behavior,  habitat  manipulation,  and  game  ad- 
ministration. 

142.  Recreational  Developments.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  C.E.  6,  Summer  Camp.  Needs 
of  the  active  and  passive  recreationist  and  means  of  supplying  facilities  for 
meeting  these  needs  in  public  forests. 

143.  The  Forest  Range.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  C.E.  5.  Survey  of  basic  range  management 
techniques  and  practices  on  forest  lands,  with  consideration  of  range  mapping 
and  important  forage  plants. 

144.  Forest  Zoology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  Zool.  2.  The  relationship  of  mam- 
mals, reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fish  to  the  forest,  with  emphasis  on  the 
ecology  and  taxonomy  of  these  groups. 

145.  Life  Histories  of  Game  Animals.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  Zool.  2.  Field  and 
laboratory  studies  of  game-bird  and  game-mammal  life  histories,  with  special 
reference  to  management  of  population  of  these  species. 
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146.  Ornithology.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1,  2,  or  consent  Identification,  distribution, 
and  ecology  of  bhds  (particularly  of  forest  lands). 

151.    Forest    1*rotection.    I.    2    hr.    ( Upp- 

preparation  activities,  and  control  of  forest  fi:< 

170,    171,    172,     173.    Forestry  Problems.  1.  II.  1  hr.  ea.  For  Knion  only. 
max.). 

183.     Farm   WOODf   Man  |  11  'r  nal  forestry   studr:.' 

take   this   course   Ux   credit)    Chaiacteristici    of    forest    tn  I  >.    mans 
farm     woods     for     timber,     wildlife,     watershed     protection,     and 
measuring  and  marketing  farm  timber;  plantation  eUsbliihni 

213.  Forest  Genetics  and  Tree  Improvement.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Genet.  171  or  equiv.. 
or  consent.  A  study  of  forest  genetic  principles  and  their  applicati 

tree  improvement  including  crossing  methods,  select.  I  and  other  tret- 

improvement  techniques 

214.  Advanced  Principles  of  Forestry  Economics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  51  and  52 
or  equiv.;  For.  114  or  equiv.  Intensive  study  of  both  the  micro-  and  macro- 
economics of  forestry. 

217.    Forest    Management    PLANS.    II.    2    hr.    PR:    For.    123.    Analyses    of 
management    plans.    Construction    of    a    sustained    yield    timber    manag 
plan  for  a  specific  forest  tract. 

222.  POBEST  Mensuration.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  21.  The  measurement  of  growth  and 
yield  tl  methods  applied  to  forest  measurement  prol  ! 

225.  Wood  Finishing.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  130  or  131.  or  consent.  A  technical  course 
in  wood  finishing  covering  surface  preparation,  composition  of  finishing 
materials,  equipment,  techniques,  defects,  trouble-shooting,  and  quality  con- 
trol. 

231.  Wood  Microstructure.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   For.  131,  Senior  standing,  or  consent 
A   detailed   examination   of   wood   microstructure    as   it    relates    to    proc 
behavior,  and  identification. 

232.  Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood.  I.  3  hr.  T.A.M.  102.  PfrUpeiUq  sad 
behavior  of  wood  as  a  structural  material. 

236.  Advanced  Wood  Processes.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  136,  Senior  standing,  or  con- 
sent. Detailed  study  of  the  materials  and  processes  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  secondary  wood  products,  using  wood  furniture  as  the  primary 
example. 

241.  Wildlife  Techniques.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  141.  145.  Bot.  161,  or  consent.  Field 
and  laboratory-  techniques  necessary  in  the  management  and  study  of  wildlife; 
collection  of  field  data,  mapping,  censusing,  habitat  evaluation,  literati: 
reports  are  stressed. 

242.  Wildlife  Population  Ecolocy.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  For.  141.  Statistics  211.  or  con- 
sent. Theory  of  population  crowth,  population  chanfl 

fie  relationships  that  are  involved  in  the  natural  regulation  of  popul 
and  the  effects  on  man  of  populations  of  wil  : 
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THE  STAFF 

Ernest  J.  Nesius,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian 
Studies  and  Development;  Director,  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics  (1963),  1960. 

Office  of  Research  and  Development 

Samuel  M.  Brock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Economics  (1965). 

Chester  L.  Dodson,  M.S.,  Director,  Water  Research  Institute  (1965),  1950. 

Robert  G.  Dyck,  M.C.P.,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Planning  (1963). 

Carl  D.  Ekstrom,  M.P.A.,  Research  Associate  (1965). 

Eugene  R.  Elktns,  A.B.,  Investigator,  Instructor  (1965),  1952. 

Mylo  A.  Hellickson,  B.S.Ag.Eng'g.,  Research  Assistant  (1966). 

Helen  R.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  Research  Associate  (1966). 

H.  Milton  Patton,  M.C.P.,  Assistant  Research  Professor,  Regional  Planning  (1964). 

John  D.  Photiadis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Research  Professor,  Sociology  (1965). 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Roman  J.  Verhaalen,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Extension  Services;  Associate  Director,  Co- 
operative Extension  Service;  Professor  of  Education  (1964). 

B.  L.  Coffindaffer,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Parkersburg  Center;  Area  Director,  Parkers- 

burg  Area  Appalachian  Center  (1964),    1950. 
William  H.  Conkle,  Ph.D.,  Area  Director,  Keyser  Area  Appalachian  Center  (1964), 
1941. 

C.  P.  Dorsey,   M.S.Agr.,   State  Chairman— A-H  and  Youth  Development  Programs 

(1952),  1927. 

Edsel  Gainer,  M.S.,  Area  Director,  Weston  Area  Appalachian  Center  (1964),  1961. 

Eleanor  M.  Glenn,  B.S.H.E.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Home  Demonstra- 
tion (1961),  1926. 

Virginia  R.  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  State  Chairman— Extension  Education  for  Women 
(1965). 

Oscar  C.  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  Area  Director,  Beckley  Area  Appalachian  Center 
(1964),  1961. 

Claude  R.  Kemper,  M.S.Agr.,  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Director,  Pro- 
grams Audit  (1964),  1946. 

Joseph  L.  Morris,  M.S.Agr.,  Area  Director,  Morgantown  Area  Appalachian  Center 
(1964),  1954. 

Galen  S.  Myers,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Project  Leader— Resource  Development 
(1965),  1935. 

David  O.  Quinn,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Program  Leader— Safe  Use  of  Pesticides  and 
Chemicals  (1966),  1953. 

Ronald  L.  Stump,  M.S.,  Assistant  Director  and  State  Chairman— Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  (1965),  1948. 

James  C.  Summers,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  to  Vice-President  and  Director,  Office  of 
Business  Relations  and  Records  (1965). 

Leighton  G.  Watson,  A.B.,  Head,  Communications  and  Visual  Aids,  and  State 
Extension  Editor  (1963),  1938. 

PROGRAM  SERVICES 

Joseph  G.  Barrat,  Ph.D.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Plant  Pathology,  West  Virginia 
University  Experiment  Farm  (1958). 

Waldo  E.  Bell,  B.S.Agr.Eng'g.,  State  Extension  Specialist— Agricultural  Engineering 
(1945). 

H.  Phild?  Berthy,  M.S.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Wood  Utilization  (1963),  1950. 

C.  Franklin  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  State  Extension  Specialist-Plant  Pathology  and  Ento- 
mology  (1966). 
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Francis  L.  Blake,  B.S.J.,  State  Extension  Editor-Radio-TcUxiskm   (1064 
Joanne  W.  Bowie,  A.B     State  Extension  Editor-. l-n  and  Home  Econ       . 

MEoi?\  ^Sn^'0'  BS-'  State  ExUmk}ri  Program  Leader-Outd 

(iy(x>;,  1950. 

C^u^TaV960)OLLIEI<,  JR"   M  L  A  '  StQte  ExtC^iOTl  Spccuilist-Landscape 
David  R.  Creel,  Photographer  (1947) 

llAm^ACiVrU%  *mll?*iE£P*m  Fwgmm  L-**+B.  and  Camp  lh, 
State  A-H  Camp  (195o),  1943. 

M.  Hilda  Daiuv  Ms    Stc  \aU*t-Home  Memarn  63) 

Anne  R LDauI :xiii.imi  ...   AB.,  Extension  Staff  Trab 

Joseph  C.  Lmhi.   Ms     ><.-  m  SpecUdust- Animal  Husbandry   |  L953)     1947 

Joseph  L.  Faschinc,  B.S.J. ,  Stat  n  Editor-   ' 

^/n953)MLM//a'''  /:T"7"  ll   Y0UA 

Betty  A.  Cum.  M  V.  Stai  m  Editor-Pro  foment  (1963      ! 

N.  UrlHaiu.in :    Jh     M.S..  State  Extension  SpeciaUst-Horticultui 
led  tt.  Hash,  B.S..  State  Extension  Specialist— Poultry  -~ 

Bruce  M   John.  M.S..  Slate  Extension  Specialist-Rural 

Ruth  K.  Toms    m  s     Si  rt  n  Specialist-Clothu 

Robert  O    Kelija.  Ph.D..  Stete  Extension  Specialist-Dairy   (1966) 

\\llliam  E    Kipd,  Jr.,  P.S.F.,  Sta/c  Extension  Sped  .    (1965) 

RT/i^TlW/'^g^^  Extentkm  ^^list-Child  D.  I  '  Human 

REITmi1MiI9^5)N1■Ei)•,  St^te  Extemi0n  Pr°Zram  Leader-4-H  and  Youth  Develop. 
E^7l^3)'IlLosT  MS  ACH'  Statc  Extension  Program  Leader-Rural  Civil  D,  ; 
Byron  \V.  Moore,  M.S..  State  Extension  Spceudust-Potdtry  (1962 

1950      MuLLEXAX'   BSAcH'    SMc  Extension   Editor-Radio-Television    (1963), 
JAMES  \V.   I  aterson.  Ph.D..  State  Extension  Specialist-Soils   (1965) 

nc<r]n<-     l^v'   M  SAf'H  ENC'r-   Sta*  £^™'<>n  Specialist- Agricultural  I 
George  Shakfe,  M.S.,  Slate  Extension  Specialist-Soil  Conservation   <  1944^     | 
TlWA)     19MEPPARD'  JH-  M  S"  S'^  £Xfrm 

Glen/  rv^TO"-  S'a'c  £rf™'<>"  IVogram  Leader-A-H  and  YouVi  Develop. 

ment  (19fx>),   1957. 

BENJUM95T)NV1^1SKMMM     JH-    MS-    ^   ErfCTUton    Succ«aftfl-Afl*iiaJ    Husbandry 

COUNTY  EXTENSION   WORKERS 
Barbour  County 

Molslr.  M.S.,  County  Ext 

Berkeley  County 

Franz  I.  Taylor    M  <    c^,  Extension  Agent     1942),  194]  m    I    Hv 

MS  ^Assoaate    I 

B.S.H.L.,    Cm/n/j/    Extrusion    Ar,  nt-Home    Demonstration 

Bbamnon,  B.S.,  County  Ex  .}.//  ( 19.54  V 

Boone  County 

A.  Dennis  McCOtcheON,  B.R.E.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1961). 

Braxton  County- 

^^THoT.^r'r'0'   MS"   C™nty  Extension  Agent-Home   I  **»    (1965); 

Jhonlas  C  Cawthrop,  B.A.,  County  Extension  Agcnt-l-H      1 
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Brooke  County 

Emma  L.  Noe,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1956). 

Cabell  County 

Betty  P.  Crickard,  M.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1964), 
1951;  Violet  R.  Brandon,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent-A-H  (1954),  1942. 

Calhoun  County 

Voras  K.  Haynes,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1966),  1962;  Jane  E.  Jones, 
B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1954). 

Clay  County 

Paul  A.  Allen,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1954),  1951;  Margie  Louise 
Crawford,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1959). 

Doddridge  County 

H.  Allen  Roush,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1966),  1958;  Betty  J.  Ralston, 
B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1963),  1958. 

Fayette  County 

George  D.  Siehl,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1965),  1954;  Beatrice  F. 
Whanger,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1959), 
1930;  Ethel  H.  Banks,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration 
(1951). 

Gilmer  County 

Harlan  B.  Hogue,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1935);  Freda  Burke,  A.B., 
County  Extension  Agent— A-H  ( 1950 ) . 

Grant  County 

Margaret  A.  Callison,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration 
(1958). 

Greenbrdzr  County 

James  M.  VanMetre,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1958),  1954;  Vivian  M. 
Richardson,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1956), 
1934;  James  E.  Johnson,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1948);  Helda  G. 
Scott,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1964). 

Hampshire  County 

S.  Porter  Smith,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1950),  1949;  Maxine  R.  Stroth- 
er,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1940). 

Hancock  County 

Oliver  W.   Johnson,    B.S.,   County   Extension  Agent    (1935);    Ruth    McPherson, 

A.B.,   County  Extension  Agent— A-H    (1961),  1953;   Jennie  Gaziano,   M.H.E., 

County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1965). 

Hardy  County 

William  L.  Clark,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1953),  1951;  Annie  H.  Shobe, 

A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1954),  1932;  Howard  B. 

Hardy,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1959). 

Harrison  County 

Vernon  A.  Tacy,  B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1956),  1955;  Jerry  L.  Lease, 
B.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent— Agriculture  (1962);  John  William  Clark, 
B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1958);  Mary  Rachel  Bussard,  A.B., 
County  Extension  Agent— A-H  (1965);  Donis  R,  Hannah,  B.S.,  County  Ex- 
tension Agent— Home  Peminstration  (1965). 
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Jackson  County 

\okman  K.  Sfbchbr,  B.S.,  County  Ext  en 

A.B.,  County  Extension 

B.S.,  County  Extension  An-nt—l-H     L964 

Jefferson  Cointv 

j.  E.  Savh.i  k.  b.a..  \i  s.,  Cotmfy 

B.S.,  County  Extension  I      Vettoru  I  /LB     ( 

-.t    \-ll    Berkeley,  Jefft  i 

Kanawha  County 

Brooks  Daucherty,  B.S.Acr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1935);  ('   ■■ 

art,    A.B.,    County    Extension    Agi  nt—Home    Demonstration    (1963 
Jaoqueuns    Hunt    Maxwell,    ah..    County    Extension    Aqeni    \  11      I 

Charles  B.  Mwwii.i.  AH.,  County  Ex! 

l.iwis  County 

Lynn  Spikeh,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1938);  CAROLINE  W.  SCSMARLY,  M.S., 

County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstratum  (1954),  1952;  Rosalie  Ufa 

wood,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4- H  (1965). 

Lincoln  County' 

John   M.  Curry,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent    (1958),   1937;   Wtlene   P,    Dial. 
A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1957). 

McDowell  County 

Eugene    H.    Mitchell,    B.S.,    M.S.,    County    Extension   Agent-4-H    (1965),   1949; 

Billie    J.     Haikston,     B.S.,     County    Extension    Agent— Home    Demonstration 

(1954). 

Marion  County 

Dayton  J.  Michakl.  B.S.Acr..  County  Ex!  •  nt  (1963);  Bonnii:  J.  Ambrose, 

B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  1 H   (1966);   Fairt  a.   Downs,   M  A.,  County 

Ex!'  nt—4-H  (1958);  Janti;  V.  CARTER,  A.B.,  County  Ex'  *ent— 

4-H  (1963),   1957.   G  Belmbar,   M.v.   Area 

Demonstration  (Barbour,  Harrison,  Marion,  Monongalia,  Taylor)    (1962),    1949. 

Mai  B3ALL  County- 
Donald  A.   Hutchison,   M.S.,   County  Extension  Agent   (1950),    L94  ».    ReRI    -  I    v 
Rices,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Externum  Agent— Home   I  .tion    (1964);    Hal- 

ley  J.  HuRRS,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1945). 

Mason  County- 
Carl  H.  Cook,  M.S.,  County  Extendi  1962);  Gilbert  V.  Barnet 

County  Extt  n  ut-A-H      :  IBB  Long,  B.S.,  County 

Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1966). 

Mf.mcer  County 

Richard  E.  Harrert,  B.S.,  County  Extensi  1947);  Margaret  M.  M  fa  dor. 

B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— H 

ton    Dotson.    County  \-H    (1912);    Mary    C 

County  Extension  Agent— I:  \onstration      IfRfOflT,   Wyoming)    (I960 

Mineral  County- 
Emery   L.   Pruntt,   B.S.A.H.,   County   Ftimukm  Agent    |  I 

Wagoner,    B.S.HJ   .   County  Extern  -.    H959); 

Edward  L.  Riley,  B.S.,  County  I 

Mingo  County 

Richard  H.  Cutld?,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1959). 
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Monongalia  County 

Burkey  Lilly,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1958),  1954;  Carol  M.  Cecil,  A.B., 

County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1966),  1962;  John  B.  Cutudp, 

A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H,  (1966),  1952. 

Monroe  County 

Raymond  E.  Spencer,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent   (1949),  1947;   Eleanor  J. 

Shanklin,  B.A.,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration   (1952); 

Larry  H.  Kuhl,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1965). 

Morgan  County 

Beverly  Annette  Shipe,  B.S.H.E.,  West  Virginia  University  Extension  Agent 
(1965),  1963. 

Nicholas  County 

Norman  L.  Rexrode,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1957),  1955;  Helen  F.  Cole, 

M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1946);  B.  Rush  Butcher, 

M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1951). 

Ohio  County 

Mary  D.  Conrad,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1962), 
1936;  E.  Susan  Sharpe,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1966),  1963. 

Pendleton  County 

John  W.  Hammer,  Sr.,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1946),  1940;  Harriet  W. 
McCoy,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1954). 

Pleasants  County 

L.  Wdlliam  Corbin,  M.S.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1950),  1948. 

Pocahontas  County 

Walter  E.  Jett,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1942),  1941;  Betty  R.  Weeford, 

A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home   Demonstration   (1952);  Trudy  J.   Ran- 

nels,  B.A.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1965). 

Preston  County 

Alton  J.  Anderson,  M.A.Agr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1953);  Clifford  K. 
Bucklew,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1957);  Mildred  Thornton 
Lindley,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1964). 

Putnam  County 

William  P.  Johnston,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1950),  1949;  L.  Evangeline 
Hedrick,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1953);  Charlotte  R.  Critch- 
field,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1965). 

Raleigh  County 

Lawrence  S.  Cavendish,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1966),  1964;  Mary  N. 
Godbey,  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1963); 
William  G.  Clark,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1958);  Lula  Be- 
atrice Rogers,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Youth  Development  (1965). 

Randolph  County 

Robert  L.  Hammer,  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1938),  1937;  Alice  T.  Torner, 
A.B., County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1944);  Charles  E.  Wil- 
liams, B.A.,  County  Extension  Agent— 4-H  (1963). 

Ritchie  County 

Ferman   C.    Rice,   County   Extension   Agent    (1944);    Janet   Lee   Wetzel,    A.B., 

County   Extension   Agent— Home   Demonstration    (1965);    David   R.    Meador, 

B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1965). 
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IIoam:  O 

Neil  C;.  Hedrb  k.  B  s    M  S    C    mty 

Count  if   Extension   Agent— Home    Demonttrati  ox    L.    J' 

A.B.,  County  Ex:.  ■  nt—l-ll   (1965). 

Summers  County 

Robert  M    Barer,  B.s.Ai.h.,  County  Extentkm  '  i  H 

Bare,  M.y.  County  Extentkm  Agent-4-H  (I  63. 

Taylor  COUN  i  y 

VI  a  'ii.  d    i    s :«"  i .  M  s    C  ••'•'  n  Agent 

i.\(..  \1  ,S .11  1   i      (■•:••  nt—Home  Demonttrtti 

Ti  cs  m 

Hauk  II.  Duneli     B.S.,  C  tmfg  .  Agent  (1962),  1959. 

Ttjud  County 

\w  1.  Thomas,  A.B.,  County  Extentkm  Agent— Hon  ,  James 

D.  Styles,  M.S..  County  Extentkm  A. 

(JPSHUH    (  JOUNTY 

Barbara  A.  Judy.  B.S.H.E.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration 

L963  [On  study  leave);  Ancil  B.  Cutlip,  M.S.,  County  Extenti  4-H 

1    .   L958;  iiniin  M.  Knohh.  B.S.,  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demon- 
ttkm   (1966). 

Wayne  County 

Cyrus  Chum,  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1952);  Betty  N.  Smith,  A.B.,  County 
Extension  Agent— 4-7/   (1961). 

Wi  bster  County 

IIarley  A.  Burton,  B.S.Acr.,  County  Extension  Agent  (1931);  Thelma  R.  Pb  k 
County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1940). 

Wetzel  County 

Velinda  K.  I'ini.i.irs.  A.B..  County  Extension  Agent— Home  Demonstration  (1965). 

WlRT  Coin  !  1 

William  C.  Kemper,  M.S.,  County  Ext  ens:  ■  (1966). 

Wood  County 

Howard  A.  SwuVER.  M.S.,  County  Extension  Agent   (1962),   1958;   Martha   I 
Clark,  M.S.H.E.  County  Extension  Agent   BOMS  Demonstration   (1961), 
Joan  B.  Baker,  A.B.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  (1964). 

Wyoming  County 

Roscoe  K.   PluMLEY,   M.S.,  County  Exten  Victor    H     Cii-KESON, 

Ir.,  M.A.,  County  Extension  Agent-4-H  [HcDowoM,  Wyoming)    ^1964). 

AREA  EXTENSION  SPECIALLY 

Joseph    Nl  n     IEAGER,    B.S.,    Area    Exten  uilist— Forestry    [Id  ■                 vton, 

Gilmer.  NkhoUu,  Upehur,  Webeter)   i  l()r>i  .   | 

John    H.    Scharincer,    Ph.D.,    Area    Ex'  SpeciaHtt— Dairy      Wett  n    At 

Norvin  L.  BOWYER,  M.S.,  Area  i  Outdwr  Reereatum— Community 

and  Public  Affairs  (ft  ;)   (1965).    1(>54. 

Anthony  Ferrise,  M.S.,  Area  Extension  Specialist— Resource  \fter 

Area)    (1965). 
William    N.    Grafton,    B.S.,   Area   Extension   Specmm*  Forettry    (Bccklcy   A- 

(1966). 
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CHARLESTON  AREA  APPALACHIAN  CENTER 

Julia  H.  Lowery,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University  Extension  Agent  (1965),  1943. 
Mary  V.  Pullen,  M.S.,  West  Virginia  University  Extension  Agent  (1964),  1963. 
Thomas  E.  Woodall,  B.A.,  West  Virginia  University  Extension  Agent  (1966). 

University  Extension  and  Continuing  Education 

Roman  J.  Verhaalen,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Extension  Services;  Associate  Director,  Co- 
operative Extension   Service;  Professor  of  Education   (1964). 

Keith  E.  Glancy,  Ph.D.,  State  Chairman,  Continuing  Education  and  Extended 
Credit  Programs;  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1965). 

Laddie  R.  Bell,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  University  Extension  (Education) 
(1966),  1962. 

Robert  B.  Conner,  M.B.A.,  Conference  Coordinator  (1965). 

Gordon  Corbitt,  Ed.D.,  Instructor  in  University  Extension  (1964). 

Carl  P.  Cummings,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964). 

A.  Lynn  Keyser,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Shelter  Management  (1963). 

Stanley  H.  Ld/ingston,  A.B.,  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Field  Supervisor  (1963). 

Francis  H.  McClung,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1956). 

E.  B.  McCue,  M.A.,  Coordinator  and  Instructor— Management  (1966),  1947. 

Edward  A.  Sprague,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  Director  of  Music  Educa- 
tion (1964),  1962. 

Charles  D.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Radiological  Monitoring,  Civil  Defense 
(1965). 

Institute  for  Labor  Studies 

Frederick  A.  Zeller,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Institute  for  Labor  Studies;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  (1965). 

James  Breslaw,  A.B.,  Labor  Extension  Specialist  (1966). 

Frank  L.  Collins,  M.A.,  Labor  Education  Specialist;  Assistant  Professor  of  Labor 
Studies   (1964). 

Ronald  P.  Ludin,  Project  Associate  (1966). 

John  R.  MacKenzdz,  B.A.,  Assistant  Director;  Assistant  Professor  of  Labor  Studies; 
Project  Consultant  (1966),  1964. 

Robert  W.  Mdller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director,  Institute  for  Labor  Studies  (1966), 
1965. 

Roger  H.  Rines,  B.A.,  Project  Associate  (1966). 

Robert  D.  Winn,  M.A.,  Project  Associate  (1966). 

International  Programs 

Ralph  E.  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Campus  Coordinator  (1965),  1964. 
Paul  V.  Armbrester,  M.S.,  Assistant  Campus  Coordinator  (1965),  1963. 
Hugh  E.  Cameron,  M.S.,  Editor  (1965). 
Larry  V.  Starcher,  A.B.,  Contract  Auditor  (1966). 

KENYA  (East  Africa) 

Robert  H.  Maxwell,  M.S.,  Chief  of  Party  and  Instructor,  Vocational  Agriculture 

(1964). 
Joseph  H.  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Chief  of  Party  and  Lecturer  in  Range  Management 

(1965). 
Vance  Q.  Alvis,  Ph.D.,  Project  Leader  and  Professor  of  Economics  (1960),  1956. 
Lenrod  L.  Blowe,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (1964). 
Robert  H.  Burns,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (1964). 
Edmond    B.    Collins,    M.S.Ag.E.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Engineering 

(1962),  1960. 
Perry  S.  Flegel,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (1964). 
Albert  E.  Grafton,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Forestry  (1965),  1963. 
Chandler  V.  Jenson,  B.S.,  Range  Management  Specialist  (1965). 
Thomas  O.  Kajer,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (1965). 
Conn  Price,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (1964). 
J.  M.  Redd,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (1964). 
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Gerald  E.  Thierstmn.  M.S.,  Assistai.- 

John  L.  Wagner.  M  S  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Ell  1905). 

TANZANIA  (East  Africa) 

Royae  K.  Kelley,  M.S.,  Chief  of  Party  (1965). 

Amih  A.  Badiei.  Ph.D.,  Assist  .  or  of  Bu  >65). 

Chester    A     CBOtfER,    M  .>  A  C  I"..,    Assistant    Fr   •        r  '••    -  • 

( 1964 ). 
Wilbur  D.  Dye.  M.S.  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Zoology   (1964),   1957. 
Henri  W.  Huburttt,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Biol  »). 

Siecbert  A.  TSOES,  MS  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  (  1964 ). 

UGANDA  (East  Africa) 

Newton  M.  Bau.iiman.  ItlD.,  Senior  Agricultural  Education  Adviser  and  Professor 

of  Agronomy  (1965),   1949. 
Francis  \V.  BENNETT,  M.S..  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  (IS 
William  B.  Easi  i.v.  M.S..  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  (1966). 
Jack  M.  Gay.  M  > ..  Instructor  in  Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  &  •64). 

Robert    L.    Gay.    D.V.M..    Assistant    Professor   of   Animal    Husbandry    and    Animal 

Husbandry  Adviser  (1964). 
Frederick  P.  Holmes,  M.S..  Instructor  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (1964). 
Calvin  C.  Mlmunar.  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry  (1965),   1961. 
Blame  A.  PERRY,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Agronomy  (1965). 
Arnold  G.  Scholten,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1965). 
Frank  E.  Woodson,  D.V.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  (1963). 

TANZANIA  PEACE  CORPS 

WBLR  Lynch,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Contract  Overseas  Representative  (1964),  1949. 

Mining  and  Industrial  Extension  Service 

Ch\rles  T.  Holland,  M.S.E.M.,  Director,  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension  Sen 
Dean,  School  of  Mines;  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering   (1961),   1930. 

Claude  A.  Goode,  B.S.I    M  .  Assistant  Director  of  Mining  Extension  (1961),   1956. 

Roscoe  E.   Hanna,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Supervisor  and  Assistant  EHrector,  Industrial  and  Ex- 
tension Fire  Service  (1949),   1944. 

Ralph  C.  Bierer,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1952). 

Leslie  E.  Bradley.  A.B..  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1945). 

ULYSSES  G.  Carter.  B.S..  Instructor  in  Mitiing  Extension   (19B 

LUTHEH  B  '\,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1957 

Wn  i.iam  II    MACKENZIE,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1945). 

WILLIAM  L  MlLES,  B.S..  Instructor,  Fire  Control  Technology  (1966). 

PETER  C.  Mintreas.  B.S ..  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1961). 

James  M.  Moi  tractor  in  Mining  Extension   (l(-~ 

Georce  H.  Pudlo,  B.S.F.M.,  Instructor  in  Mining  and  Industrial  Ext>  n  km  SffT 
(1964). 

Raymond  A.  SIMPSON,  Instructor  in  Fire  Extension  (1962). 

Hobart  Watson,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  ( lc- 

Leland  H.  Winger,  B.S.E.E..  Instructor  in  Mir..  sion  (1951 

Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Centeb 

Bruce  M.  John,  M.S.,  Director,  Kanawha  Valleij  Graduate  Center  (1966),  1963. 

West  Virginia  University  Parkersburg  Center 

B.  L.  CoriiM'Ainn.  Ph.D..  Director.  West  Virgin:  Ay  Parke  \ter; 

Dir,  ;  Appalachian  Center  (196-1),    1950. 

MaorJCB   (>.    Powell,    Ph.D.,   Chain  utty  and   Programs  and   Assistant 

r  of  Chemistry,  West  Virginia  Umtoeuity  Park 

Ronnie  I'..  Atkinson.  MA.,  Instructor  in  Folitu 
Harry  D.  BofCHAM,  MA.  Instructor  in  Biology   |  1965). 

Nathan    L.    Breed.    Jr..    M.A..    Chairman.    Technical    Programs    and    Instructor    in 
Chemistry    (1966). 
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Hahold  W.  Metz,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  (1964). 
John  O.  Roach,  II,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History  (1964). 
Aklan  L.  Ropp,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Speech  (1965). 
David  C.  Tenney,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (1964),  1962. 


General  Information 


The  West  Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Development  was 
established  in   1963. 

This  intra-University  organization,  called  Appalachian  Center,  was  established 
to  identify,  regroup,  and  to  set  into  coordinated  purposeful  action  those  major  ac- 
tivities which  relate  the  University  to  the  State  and  to  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
Appalachian  Center  concept  embodies  a  realignment  and  concentration  of  those 
University  functions  which  are  oriented  toward  direct  public  service.  It  mobilizes 
into  one  coordinated  effort  all  special  public  service  skills— extension,  consulting, 
research,  and  planning— so  as  to  bring  them  to  bear  on  meeting  the  public  needs  of 
the  present  and  for  defining  public  goals  for  the  future. 

It  aims  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  destiny  of  West  Virginia.  The  University 
plans  to  exercise  every  possible  effort  to  project  knowledge  into  life's  daily  ex- 
periences. The  points  of  focus  will  be  the  people's  attitudes,  the  human  and  natural 
resources,  the  capital  base,  and  international  affairs. 

Its  objectives  are:  to  help  to  determine  the  key  issues,  problems,  and  opportuni- 
ties basic  to  West  Virginia's  future;  to  provide  maximum  encouragement  to  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political  development  of  West  Virginia  through  dis- 
covery and  dissemination  of  knowledge  using  inter-disciplinary  task  forces  and 
competent  resources;  to  be  a  vehicle  for  generating  continuous  Statewide  planning, 

{£oal  setting,  and  intensive  discussion;  to  organize  and  encourage  continuing  life- 
ong  education  as  essential  to  life's  experiences;  identify  leaders,  equip  them  in- 
tellectually, impart  skills,  and  keep  them  competent;  to  encourage  development  of 
various  arrangements  within  the  University  in  order  that  academic  and  public  con- 
cerns go  hand-in-hand;  to  insure  the  concerted  and  unified  participation  of  those 
divisions  of  West  Virginia  University  which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  relation- 
ships between  University  and  State;  to  involve  and  support  State  educational  institu- 
tions, State  and  federal  agencies,  and  community  organizations  in  unified  develop- 
ment programs;  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  gathering,  indexing,  and  focusing 
knowledge  for  trie  Appalachian  region;  to  assist  young  people  through  youth  develop- 
ment programs  to  realize  their  potential  competency;  and  to  accept  a  true  University 
responsibility  to  further  education  in  international  affairs. 

The  program  units  of  the  Appalachian  Center  include  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Development;  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  University  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education;  Institute  for  Labor  Studies;  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension, 
International  Programs,  West  Virginia  University  Parkersburg  Center,  and  the 
Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center. 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Development  is  responsible  for  the  initiation  and 
production  of  research  which  furnishes  information  useful  toward  improvement  of 
the  economy  and  life  in  West  Virginia  and  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  It  has  special 
responsibilities  for  the  University  in  interdisciplinary  applied  research  and  applied 
research  requested  by  communities  and  by  departments  of  State  government  or 
which  is  jointly  developed  with  them.  It  also  serves  as  a  Source  of  current  information 
in  fields  of  industrial,  natural,  and  human  resources.  Current  studies  are  concerned 
with  education  requirements,  forest  product  potentials,  State  and  commmunity 
development  planning,  travel  and  recreation  services,  development  of  computer- 
based  economic  and  sociological  data  banks,  highway  protection  and  development, 
the  legal  and  policy  framework  in  the  use  of  natural  resources,  and  the  growth  points 
for  economic  development.  The  Office  has  recently  organized  the  Water  Research 
Institute  which  has  been  designated  by  the  Governor  for  funding  under  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  LABOR  ST!  DIES 

Tin-   Institute  for   Labor   Studies,   established   in   September 
specialized  program  ol  labor  education  and  studies  within  the  Univei 
ttonal  structure  commensurate  with  its  needs  and  importance    IK<-  Institute  conducts 
off-campus  educational  programs  for  tin    worker  and   his   union,   related   research. 
and  musters  the  full  facilities  of  tin    University  to  help  meet   t! 
informational  needs  of  an  ever-developing  urban-mdustrial  society,  Tne    ' 
started  a  program  in  laboi  education  in  I! 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  EXTENSION  SERVICl  § 

The  various  extension  i  the  University  are  coordinated  bj   a  l> 

the   Extension    S  That    office   is   responsible   for   tin    I  ision 

doe,  University  Extension  and  Continuing  Education,  Mining  and  Industrial 
tension.   Continuing    Business    Education,    Continuing    Legal 

extension   sen  I 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVH 

The   Cooperative    Extension    Service    Functions    within    the   framework    of    the 

Appalachian  Center  and  within  the  official  agreement  between  the   University  and 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  me  eight  approved  ;  rents 

between  the  Director  of  me  Cooperath  on  Service  and  the  Federal  Extension 

e.   USDA,  and  the  legal  authority  established  by  West  Virginia.   It  assumes 

responsibility    for   Appalachian    Center   extension   programs    of    informal    education 
related  to  youth   development,  agriculture  production  and  marketing,   consumer  edu- 
cation, family-oriented  projects,  community  improvement.  development  and 
■  nation,  public  affairs,  rural  and  urban  county  i  Ktensfon  Dl  gl  ims      tluounl 
Appalachian   centers),   and   coordination   of   specialist    programming    in    field 
ac  tivities. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  program   unit   is   responsible   for   extension   courses   of   instruction   for    i 
and  non-credit,  for  Appalachian  Center  confer-  I  .  symposia,  and  certain 

specialized  training  coui^ 

The    work    given    in    extension    courses    corresponds    in    every    particular    to    that 
given    in   the   same  courses  on   campus.   Students   taking   extension    crnsts    lor   credit 
must  satisfy  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  and.  before  n  Lrist<  . 
must  file  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University  complete  offieial  transcripts  of  re 

The   maximum    undergraduate  credit   that    may   be   counted    toward    any    d 
for  extension  work  conducted  by  the  University  i^  4S  semester  hours     The  maximum 
undergraduate  eiedit  that  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  for  extension  work  tak<  n 
in  other  institutions  Blester  hours.   No  more   than    15   hours   of   work   taken   in 

graduate  extensitm  courses  may  be  counted  toward  any  ■  \    B 

semester   hours    may   be   in   one   field.    Education    majors    are    limited    to    15 
hours  that  may  Ix-  counted  toward   the  completion  of  the   M  more 

than  8  of  th<  se  hours  can  be  taken  in  extension  prior  to  .   iiuin-j  K  hours  in   Education 
in  residence  in  the   University.   For  other  regulations  on   graduate  extension  for   ! 
cation  majors  see  the  College  of  Human  Resources  arid  Educatj  •.  of  this 

bulletin  anil  the  current  Graduate  School  A'. 

No  University  extension  courses  may  be  offered  without   t!  f  the 

State  Chairman  of  Continuing  Education  and   I  I  •  iry 

and   laboratory   facilities   foi    each    course   must  nan 

and,   in   case   of  courses    for   graduate   credit,    by    tin     Dean    of    the    Cradu.c 
Reference  books  for  the  use  of  extension   students    ma)    be  1  ed   from    I 

veisity   I  ibrary  upon  the  order  of  th<     5l  I    I 

Extended  Credit  Programs,  subf  val  of  the  Libi 

charges  must  be  paid  bv  the  individual  of 

A  fee  of  $12.00  p  hour  an  ;ms  enrollment 

charged  for  each  extension  course  offered. 

For  further  information  write  to  tl  bairman  of  Continuing 

and  Intended  Credit  Programs,  \V.  st   Virginia  Universit 
ginia   26506. 
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The  University  Extension  and  Continuing  Education  Division  offers  thirteen 
reading  courses  through  correspondence.  While  these  courses  are  offered  in  co- 
operation with  the  West  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  any  adult  may 
enroll  for  any  of  these  courses  by  applying  to  the  State  Chairman  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Extended  Credit  Programs.  The  fee  is  $1.00  per  course.  The  reader 
sends  in  short  reports  on  the  books  he  reads  in  each  course.  When  the  course  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  a  progress  card  from  the  West  Virginia  University 
Appalachian  Center  is  awarded.  These  courses  carry  no  University  credit  but  are 
designed  to  provide  adults  with  some  of  the  best  reading  materials  in  the  areas 
covered  through  this  program. 

The  courses  include  (1)  World  Affairs;  (2)  Modern  America;  (3)  Psychology 
for  Everyday  Living;  (4)  Happy  Family  Relationships;  (5)  Novel  and  Biography; 
( 6 )  Ideas  in  Conflict;  ( 7 )  The  Home  Beautiful;  ( 8 )  Design  for  Outdoor  Living; 
(9)  Leadership;  (10)  So  You've  Been  Elected;  (11)  Science  and  the  Modern  Man; 
(12)  Something  About  Art;  and  (13)  West  Virginia. 

MINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION 

This  program  unit  is  responsible  for  leadership  and  development  of  industrial 
education;  it  conducts  technical  education  and  special  training  programs  in  order  to 
promote  safety,  efficiency,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  of  West  Virginia. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

This  program  unit  is  responsible  for  the  cooperative  programs  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development;  for  inter-nation  education  contracts  and 
agreements;  and  for  administering  and  developing  the  overseas  commitments  of  West 
Virginia  University  as  they  occur.  It  also  leads  in  developing  a  favorable  climate  for 
public  concern  with  affairs  of  international  importance. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY  PARKERSBURG  CENTER 

The  Parkersburg  Center  is  a  fully  integrated  component  of  West  Virginia 
University.  Development  and  administration  is  done  through  the  Appalachian  Center. 
Its  program,  always  to  be  kept  on  a  par  with  West  Virginia  University's  standards, 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  academic  leadership  as  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 

The  Parkersburg  Center  maintains  close  liaison  with  the  Parkersburg  College 
Fund,  a  non-profit  corporation,  which  was  established  in  1961  to  coordinate  voluntary 
financial  support  of  the  Center.  The  members  of  the  fund  are  local  professional  and 
business  leaders. 

The  Center  program  consists  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  baccalaureate  degree  program,  a  two-year  technological  program 
based  on  local  and  national  technician  needs,  and  non-degree  programs  designed  to 
assist  out  of  school  adults  in  the  development  of  personal  competencies. 

KANAWHA  VALLEY  GRADUATE  CENTER 

The  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center,  established  in  1958,  serves  as  a  West 
Virginia  University  graduate  center  and  is  fully  integrated  into  the  University 
structure.  Its  academic  programs  coincide  with  those  in  Morgantown.  The  academic 
program  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Graduate  Centers.  However,  responsibility  for  developing  and 
administering  is  with  the  Appalachian  Center.  The  present  graduate  programs  are 
in  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  business  administration,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  civil  engineering.  Other  programs  are  possible  with  proper  support. 

The  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate  Center  Committee,  representative  of  the  pro- 
fessional societies  and  dominant  types  of  industry,  keeps  in  close  contact  with  the 
progress,  problems,  and  needs  of  the  Center.  The  committee  assumes  a  major  re- 
sponsibility in  assuring  the  necessary  finances  for  operation  of  the  Center. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

CABL  M.   I"i   fcSORB,  PhD      /).  M  of  On    College  of  Arts  md 

I  lotd   H.   Cribble,    i  ii  I)  .   AssociaU    Dean   <>f  Ou    I 
(1961),  : 

FACULT1 

BlOl.l  M.V 

I.am   P.  Cobb,  I'm  I)..  Chairman  and  Ft   I  f  Baton*  I  L948  . 

Nelli   l'   Aiaram    l  11  D..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 

Amik  A.   BaDOD,   I'll  1)..  A^istant  Professor  of  Biolottt 

lbs  II.  Babb,  Ph. I) .  Associate  Prof****  <'/  Biol 

I.i.i/Ai.i  in  A.  Bartholomew,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Curator  of  II- 

(1963),    1 
Hlkald  D.  BENNETT,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Botany  (  1 

>u)  Benson,  M  a  .  Assistant  Professor  of  i 
Robert  P.  Birch,  M  s    Assistant 
David  F.  BlayDBS,  PhD     A  n  of  Bu 

W'ni.iwi  V  Bradshaw,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Profest 
Alberi  (•   Canard,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ron  B.  Claheson,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Biol 
[ESSE  I     (  LOVB,  PhD.  Assodatt  of  Bioiog\ 

\In.i.i\   ()    O  M.S.    Instructor  in   Biology   |  I 

M  S  .   histructor  in   BiolofQ 
JOHN   I.    FAIHET,  IIP  \1  s.  Instructor  in  Bu 
Llotd  H.  Chihhh    PR  D..  Professor  of  Zoo 
ROLAND   P.   CUTHRIB,    M  A.    AssMorJ  Professor  of  Biology  and  Arboretum    Dir, 

WlLUS  IP  Hhuig.  Jh..  Ph.D..  .Assistant  Prr.f(ssor  of  Biology   (1964 
Henri  W.  IP  rlbutt,  Jh.    Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Bi 

(.u>i«.\   \.  l.mw.  PR  D  .  Vis::  uite  Professor  of  Biolog- 

1  \<  k  (      MARTIN,  MS..  Instructor  in  Biology  (1965). 
I    I  Hi  i    C.    MONTTECSL,    M.S..   Assistant   Pr<' 

diM.iiN  Norman,  1"h.D..  Professor  of  Biology  I  1961 

Roblhi   C.  SpaNGLBR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Kr  .1 

LbLANO  H.  Taylor,  Sc.D..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology'  (  1963),    . 
Leah  a.  Williams,  M  s..  Instructor  in  Zoology     1959). 

( jm.mi.vi-ry 

Vim  ENT  J.  TratNELB,   Ph.D..  Cfuiirman  and  Fr<  j  '65 ). 

Geohge    P.    HUMPHREY,     PhD.  Chairman    and    Pi    | 

Ahmand  H.  COLLETT,  Ph.D..  Prf  .i.stry  and 

College  of  Arts   and  S  5),  192  1 

John  A.  CmsON,  Jn..   Ph.D..  / 
I  \<  k  D.  GrayRI  U      PR  D     .'. 

:      A      II  \I  1   .     Ii     .     I   1!    D  f  ( 

J\mi  S  I      Hall.  Ph.D..  Professor     ■ 
IAMBS  B.  Hickman.  PhJD     Profl  ttOf      |   I 

Iames  H.  Hotland,  PhJ  I 

Thomas  W    Lapp,  Ph.1  I 

Chahi.ks  P.  Lazzi  i  i .  I'h.I)     . 

Di  nis  W.   H.   Mac  Dow  .  ii  .   I  h  D 

Charles  G.  McCartt,  PhD    Assistant 
Bar  ii   J    Mi  Cormm  k.  Pr  D      Istfctonl  Pn  I 
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Chester  W.  Muth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1963),  1949. 
Armine  D.  Paul,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1961),  1955. 
Peter  Popovich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1960),  1946. 
John  II.  Strohl,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1964). 
Anthony  Winston,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1965),  1959. 

Economics 

Thomas  C.  Campbell,  Tr.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  College  of  Commerce  and  Professor  of 

Economics  (1964),  1948. 
Vance  Q.  Alvis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1960),  1956.  (On  leave). 
Roy  W.  Bahl,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 
Robert  C.  Cawthorn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 
John  H.  Chapman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 
Virginia  H.  Cross,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (1963). 
Betty  Fishman,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economics   (1963),  1957. 
Leo  Fishman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance  (1952),  1947. 
Sandra  R.  Henderson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics  (1964). 
Dennis  R.  Leyden,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1962). 
William  H.  McMillion,  M.S.,  Lecturer  (part-time)   in  Economics   (1964). 
William  H.  Miernyk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 
Joseph  Newhouse,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1956),  1955. 
Richard  D.  Raymond,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 
Evan  O.  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Marketing  (1953),  1939. 
Robert  J.  Saunders,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 
Kenneth  L.  Shellhammer,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics  (1965). 
Richard  H.  Slavin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1964). 
Anthony  H.  Stocks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  (1961). 
James  H.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1958),  1948. 
Royce  J.  Watts,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Economics  (1965). 
Fred  A.  Zeller,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (1965). 

English 

J.  P.  Brawner,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  English  (1950),  1935. 

Mary  R.  Ashburn,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1959). 

William  K.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Joy  U.  Berkley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1962),  1960. 

Carter  R.  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  (retired),  (1966),  1929. 

Sallie  S.  Board,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (retired),  (1964),  1945. 

Evelyn  L.  Bonar,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1958). 

Hubert  B.  Bondurant,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1962). 

Arthur  C.  Buck,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Mary  C.  Buswell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1960),  1947. 

Robert  W.  Clarke,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1966). 

Daphne  B.  Chin  Quee,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Stephen  F.  Crocker,  M.A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (1963),  1931. 

Lloyd  M.  Davis,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1959). 

Oreta  II.  Dawson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1947),  1946. 

David  W.  Dowdell,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1947),  1946. 

John  W.  Draper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  (1964),  1929. 

Nicholas  G.  Ehle,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1963). 

Ruel  E.  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  (1957),  1941. 

William  W.  French,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1964). 

Winston  E.  Fuller,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1965). 

Jack  W.  Futrell,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1955). 

Patrick  W.  Gainer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  (1957),  1946. 

Avery  F.  Gaskins,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1965). 

John  L.  Hicks,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1964),  1949. 

Margaret  P.  Hoke,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  (retired),  (1963),  1955. 

Martha  C  Howard,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  (I960). 

Doris  John  Huzzey,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1963). 
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Betty  Jo  Hyi  I  I M   \     Insi 

Jobs  H    I  Ph  D    Aa      iatt   \ 

Bi  \iKK  i    B    L 

Sandra  S.  Lb  ed.  .  MA  .  /• 

\.   M  A  .  Instructor  in   . 
|w:  McVey,  M.A..  Instructor  in 

I  i.  C.  M  I'h  I)     Assistant  I 

Ihis  J.   Mankins    MA.  Instructor  in  K- 

(  'ami    M  \> .  i  in.   M.A      / 
John   M    M;\         M   V    Instrv 
Mary  N.  Pace,  M  A 
Virgo   I  .  Pi  i  i  rson,  Ph  I) 
Hi  1 1  n   i  .  Pi  n  i'.i ; .■•■•     Pa  i)     A 

1919. 
Gordon  M.  Tins.  Ph.D     Assodai 
John   Ru  in.  Jr..   I'nl) 

M  a     fa  trudor  in  English 

An  fin  K.  Sh  \i  i  R,   M  A..   I  5 

\    SheeI     PH.D     A H  rtefrf  Professor  of  English 
Fred  M  .Smith,  Iti.H  .  Pi   •  Emeritus  of  EngU 

ML  Smith,  M.A.  Instructor  in  English  (19 

!  C.  Spinduer,  MA.  Ifftffmctor  m  English  I  L961    . 
John  I  .  Mw\\.  M.A.  AttfetenJ  1  '  English 

§    . '•:    ilshi  .    MA.  ffiffn*  tor  ••  963). 

.  MA.  / 
•k  II.  ZwKKEL,  M.A.    Instructor  in  English   (1963). 

f    Wot  \\GES 

Robert  S.  SnLWELL,   In  D  .  Chairman  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Professor  of  I 

man  L947. 

Michel  :  tor  fn  French  I  19" 

Laszlo  a    Bobsay,  I  h  D..  Autoload  I  ■   •■ 

5 
M.  \\  n  i  mm  Bun  m  u    MA.  Instructor  in  German 

ui.  R.  delValle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  I'r  ■ 
Emu  be,  Ph.D..  Attociati   I  i   I 

son  R.  Gdbahd,  M.A..  Instn 

rofessor  of  Spanish 

I)<  .NAI.H     I      I  I'  F  i  m  w.    \'    \ 
\  if  iok  J.    I.l  MKK.    Fill)      .        • 

Arthur  C    McBride,  Docteur  of    lUntvebsitb  Dl 

F.  Manning,  I'h.D..  Professor  of  Ron 
Patricia  K\m    II    Newbraugh,  B.A..  Instructor  m  /• 
Bohdan  Plaseacz,  Ph.D.,  Pi 

}w.  A.M..  Instructor  in  P>. 
•i  I      Hi  n  \h  w.   M.s     /; 

NGEB,   Ph.D..   Pf    • 
CLA1  ODER,   Ph  I)     Profm 

Harlei   U    Taylor    P      I'iiD.,  Assistant  V 
Rebi  nstani  V 

Herbert  J.  Wilner,  Dili.,  Instn 

r.v   wo  Gl     a  kFHT 

Dana  Wells,  1 

[UF  I      Bi 
Robert  G  Ph.D 

(    Hi  5TEH    I       ' 

Al  \N    (        I 
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Harry  M.  Fridley,  Ph.D..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  (1964),  1928. 

William  H.  Gillespie,  M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Geology  (1958),  1957. 

Milton  T.  Heald,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  (1960),  1948. 

Richard  S.  Little,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  (1962). 

John  C.  Ludlum,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Geology  (1956),  1946. 

Graham  Murchie,  B.A..  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Geography  (1966). 

Richard  R.  Pillsbury,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  (1966). 

Paul  H.  Price,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  (1960). 

John  J.  Renton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  (1965). 

History 

William  T.  Doherty,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  History  (1963). 
Wesley  M.  Bagby,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1962),  1956. 
William  D.  Barns,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History   (1954),  1940. 
John  A.  Caruso,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  (1962),  1950. 
Oliver  P.  Chitwood,  PtlD.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1946),  1907. 
Elizabeth  Cometti,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  (1964). 
Donald  S.  Detwiler,  Dr.  Phil.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1965). 
Jason  C.  Easton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1963),  1938. 
Thomas  E.  Ennts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  (1946),  1930. 
John  F.  Golay,  D.Phil.  (  Oxon.  ),  Professor  of  History  (1961). 
James  W.  Hess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  (part-time)   of  History   (1964). 
Ruth  M.  Hicks,  M.A.,  Lecturer  (part-time)  in  History  (1964). 
Elizabeth  K.  Hudson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History  (1964). 
Mortimer  Levlne,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1961),  1955. 
Kurt  Rosenbaum,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1962). 
Ivan  C.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1965). 
Wilson  P.  Shortridge,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1951),  1926. 
Sara  R.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961),  1947. 
Edward  M.  Steel,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  (1961),  1956. 
Festus  P.  Summers,  FtlD.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  and  University  Historian 
(1965),  1932. 

Library  Science 

Robert  F.  Munn,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1962),  1952. 
Evelyn  M.  Kocher,  M.S.L.S.,  Lecturer  (part-time)  in  Library  Science  (1964). 
Olp/e  D.  Lewis,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1962). 
Charles  D.  Patterson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science  (1962). 
Florence  K.  Reese,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Library  Science  (retired)    (1964),  1935. 

Mathematics 

Iland  D.  Peters,   M.S.,  Acting  Chairman  and  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

(1965),  1941. 
Lorna  D.  Carlin,  M.S.,  Instructor  m  Mathematics  (1955). 
Richard  E.  Cerullo,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1964). 
Anand  M.  Chak,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1966). 
Charles  A.  Church,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1965). 
Charles  N.  Cochran,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964),  1951. 
Jean  M.  Coover,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1956). 
Allen  B.  Cunningham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1960),  1935. 
Hannibal  A.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  (1965),  1921. 
James  R.  Dosier,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1959). 
Joy  B.  Easton,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1955). 
Helen  Louise  Godfrey,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1961). 
Henry  W.  Gould,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964),  1958. 
Judith  C.  Hall,  M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Mathematics  (1965),  1958. 
Lois  V.  Heflin,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1956). 
Dora  S.  Hennen,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1958). 
Franz  X.  Hiergeist,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1964). 
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Rebecca  E.  Hill,  M  a    Instructor  in  Ifofj 

[OHN    W.   HOGAB     M  S      1'^tructor  in   Mw 

Wii.ma  JEAN   I  OCWN,   MS..   Instructor  in   Math,  <      \ 
HaBBI    H.   McClUNC,    MA      Instructor  m   Math,  rnati 

Robert  K.  Meyer,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Mati 
Beti-v\    I. (mis,.    \!n  mm     MS..   Instructor  in  Mathcv,    | 

John  s.  Sk(k  ik.  Jm..  ms..  Instructor  in  Mathemal  i960. 

fOSEPB    K     StEV   vrt.    I'm  I)..    Professor   of   Math 
CHARLES    H.   VeBSE,    I'll. I)..    Professor  Emeritus   of  M  .■ 
M\ivi\  I     Vim     I'm  1)  .  Professor  of  Mathcmat-  01. 

RONSON  J.  Warm.  I'ii  D     Professor  of  Mather 

Philosophy 

Joseph   F.   LAMBERT,    PhD.   Chakman  and  Professor  of  PkUosophm 

DONALD  A.  Con  man.  I  ir  O  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy      LQ6S 
John  R.  Che6S\mil.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Philosophy  |  1940)     ' 

Iheodore  M.  Dkam.e.  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  I  1- 
ROBEBI   I)    JEWELL,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy      1964) 

Iiiomas  \\  .  Sc  hull.  PhD..  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Physics 

CHARLES  D.  Thomas,   I  h.D.,  Oiainnan  and  Professor  of  P  47 

A  i  \m  I  .  Am  a    1'H  D.    Assistant  Professor  of  Physics   .1964) 

Si  UTLE1    i   vrr.    M  S  .   Assistant  Professor  of  Physics    |  1966)     1947 

o.  Rex  1  obd,  Pa  D  ..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physk  i     1963      1925 

Ikumi  nko.  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  |  1965 
Arnold  D.  Levin  e.   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ph>, 

\    MOLBY,   Ph.D..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics   (1948)     1920 


Arthur  S.  I  avlovk.  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Physi        L962      L95 

HARVEY  \.  RsXBOAD,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  |  L962 

John   I..  ROPQA   IP   Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics   (  1<>  5 

Carl  A.  Rotter.  Pill)..  Afstfteni  Professor  of  Physics  (196^ 

William  E.  VEBSE,  Ph.D.    Assfefcmi  Professor  of  Physics  j  19' 

Douglas  B.  Williamson.  Ln.D..  Assoc  id  r  o/  PftytJ 

Political  Science 

John  R.  Williams.  Ph.D..  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Political  Sci. 
THOMAS  M.  Drake.  MA.  Astitfftftl  Professor  of  Political  Science 
CABL  M.  Frasore,  PhD..  Professor  of  Political  Science     196J 
Robert  C.  Gibson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sc:.  | 

tto^AL  C.  Cilkev,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  - 
John  .-V  Jaoobsohn   Ph.D..  AstfcfanJ  Fro/essor  o/  Poteica/  Sci 
DAVID  S    MYERS,   MA..  Instructor  in  Political  Scierv  ■ 

UeORCE  \\     Rick,   Ph.D.,  Attfetotf  Professor  of  Politic;!   S  1960). 

William   H.   ROSS,   M  A      As90cwfc  Professor  of  Political   - 
WILLIAM   (..  Simpson,   MA..  Instructor  in  Political  S 
HMN  Stewart,  PhD..  |  ,f  Politic 

David  (..    Iimple.  Ph.D.  AfffaCaffi  Professor  of  Politic*;;  - 

Psychology 

Vl'N    1r^(^H"v    I>I,D-   P*«*BWBI  aruf  Professor  of  Psychol,  . 
James  F    Car  ruth.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Psycho! 
Orrin  h.  Cross.  Ph.D..  Associate  Prof, 

Robert  L    Decker.  PhD     A Hat*    Professor  of  I 

iRMNc  J  Goodman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
\u«.rsi    W.  Johnson.  Jr      M  A..  Instructor  of  Psi 
Lester   L.  Ourth.   PhD      Kssistanl   Professor 
Eugene  A.  Qoabbice,  PhD    Awis/an/  /Vo> 
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Robert  E.  Rankin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  (1965),  1954. 
Klaus  W.  Schaie,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1964). 
James  N.  Shafer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1959),  1953. 
Elizabeth  M.  Stalnaker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1953),  1925. 
Arthur  R.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Pii. D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  (1962),  1956. 

Religious  Studies 

Manfred  O.  Meitzen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  (1965). 
Paul  M.  Bassett,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  (1966). 

Sociology 

Harold  A.  Gibbard,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Sociology  (1948). 

Harold  N.  Kerr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1959),  1946. 

Edward  V.  McMichael,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  (part-time)  of  Sociology  (1964). 

Paul  A.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  (1962),  1939. 

Ann  L.  Paterson,  B.A.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Sociology  (1965). 

John  D.  Photiadis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1965). 

Patricia  C.  Rice,  M.A.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Sociology  (1962). 

Leonard  M.  Sizer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  (1959). 

Neil  J.  Weller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  (1958). 

Speech 

Leonard  M.   Davis,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Associate  Professor  of  Speech   (1966), 

1954. 
William  L.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1962),  1961. 
Beverly  C.  Cortes,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1961). 
Marja  S.  Fear,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Speech  (1953),  1920. 
Betty  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1962). 
James  H.  Henning,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  (1945). 
Elizabeth  R.  Norwood,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1965). 
Walter  A.  Proznick,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1965). 
Walter  H.  Rockenstein,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  (1965),  1956. 
S.  Edwin  Ulmer,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  (1966). 
Lloyd  W.  Welden,  Sr.,  M.A.,  Acting  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Speech   (1964), 

1947. 

Bureau  for  Government  Research 

Claude  J.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Director  (1961),  1957. 

Eugene  R.  Elkins,  A.B.,  Senior  Research  Analyst  (1961),  1952. 

Harold  E.  Neely,  LL.B.,  Senior  Research  Analyst  (1964). 

William  R.  Ross,  M.A.,  Associate  Director  (1965). 

Marcia  Ann  C.  Woiccak,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  (part-time)   (1965). 

The  Bureau  for  Government  Research  is  concerned  with  studying  and  reporting 
problems  of  state  and  local  government. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Executive:  Messrs.  Singer  (1964),  C.  D.  Thomas  (1965),  and  Wells   (1966). 
Instructional  Policies  and  Practices:  Messrs.  Gribble  (Chairman),  Barns,  Brawner, 

Gd3bard,  Heald,  Henning,  Humphrey,  Vest,  and  J.  R.  Williams. 
Scholarship:    Messrs.    Hertig    (Chairman),    Cunningham,    Gilkey,    G.    A.    Hall, 

McBride,  Little,  Williamson,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Howard. 
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General  Information 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

The  College  of  Arts   and   Sciences   includi  which   COOSi 

work  of  the  first  and  second   years,  and  in   upp<-i    division,   which  consists   <>i    work 
of  the  third  and  fourth  yean. 

Instruction    in    the    College    ol    Aits    and    Si  i«-n  h    tin- 

following  department!  and  interdepartnental  en 

Biology  Melhf  milks  and  Astiouan 

Chemistry  Philosophy 

Economics  Physical   5 

English  Language  and  Literature         Phi 

Foreign  1  Political  Science 

Geology  and  Geography  Psychology 

History  Rengioos  Stadia 

Home  Economics  S            s 

Humanities  Sodolog) 
Library  Science 

MAIN  OBJECTIVES 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Aj-t.s  and  Sciences  has  these  main  ofa 

1.  C.erxeral  Culture.  Work  of  the  lower  division  is  intended  to  complete  v.  b 
usually  termed  "a  general  education."  It  rounds  out  the  program  of  studies  pursued 
In  high  school  and  promotes  full  development  of  the  student  as  an  individual  en 

a   member   of   society.    Ideally,    the   student   should   undergo    a    well-proportioned 
velopment    intellectually,    spiritually,    physically,    and    emotionally.    '1  he    end    of    such 
lopment   should   be   an  inner  balance  or  stability   on   the   basis   of  which   further 
growth  can  take  p]  'opment  of  the  individual  as  ■  member  of  society  b  I 

nit  teamed  on  terms  of  bis  or  her  usefulness  and  sense  of   responsibility  to  ': 
order.    The   student    should   develop    the   capacity   of    intellectual   partJctpatJ 
citizen   in   the   community,   state,    country,    and   world.   A   general   education    should, 
therefore,   provide  for  all  students   |   meaningful   experience   appropriate   to   the  indi- 
vidual  and   SOdal   needs   which   all   citizens    have   in   common   as    mem! 

society  in  the  oemtemporary  world. 

2.  Specific  Attributes:    Most  of  the   attributes   of  a   general   education   can   In- 
placed  in  one  of  three  categories:  attitudt  s.  tress  of  kno.  od  skills. 

The  following  attitudes  should  be  maintained  as  a  result  of  a  general  education: 

( 1 )  An   attitude   of   tolerance  or   open-mindedness,   characterized    bv 

politan  outlook  that  will  enable  the  student  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  profession,  his  own  economic  status,  and  his  own  country, 

(2)  An    attitude    of    truth-seeking    characterized    by    scientific    objectivit> 
motivated  by  intellectual  curiosity; 

(3)  An  attitude  of  intelligent  appreciation  towards  nature  and  the  aits  that  will. 
as  far  as  the  student's  own  endowments  will  permit,  help  him  in  his  esthetic 
and  ethical  choices;  and 

(4)  An  attitude  of  dispassionate  self-app:  lisal.  based  on  an  unde:  f  his 
own  nature  and  characterized  by  an  awareness  of  his  own   :: 

and  weak] 

The   area   of   knowledge    which    should    b<  .    possession    of    all    edi: 

persons  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into  two  divisions: 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  man  as  a  social  and   inteDl 

temporary  civilization,  and  of  that  crvihzatJon'j 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  man  as  sn  organism  and  of  man  in  his  relation,  din 

indirect,  to  the  bsological  and  physical  i  nvironment    in   whicl. 
Three  basic  skills  an-  regarded  as   indispensable  to  all   ■ 
(1)   That  of  self-t  xpit SStOfl  or  c  onununi.  ation,  involving  writii 

ing,   and   listt •: 
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(2)  That  of  calculation,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of,  and  some  skills  in,  basic 
mathematics. 

(3)  A  familiarity  with  at  least  one  foreign  language,  not  only  as  a  useful  skill, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  promoting  tolerance  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  peoples  who  do  not  speak  our  language. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  principal  buildings  used  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  the 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineral  Industries  buildings,  Woodburn,  Science,  Armstrong, 
Brooks,  and  Oglebay  halls. 

The  central  structure  of  the  present  Woodburn  Hall  was  built  in  1876,  the 
north  wing  in  1900,  and  the  south  wing  in  1910. 

The  Chemistry  Building,  a  fireproof  structure  completed  in  1926,  houses  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Armstrong  Hall,  a  large  four-story  classroom  building,  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1950  and  houses  the  Department  of  English  and  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages.  Sociology  offices  are  in  the  former  home  of  the  President  at  1549  Uni- 
versity Avenue.  The  Library  Science  office  is  in  Rooms  7-8  of  the  Library. 

Brooks  Hall,  a  five-story  building,  was  put  into  service  in  the  fall  of  1950.  It 
houses  the  Department  of  Biology  and  includes  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  excel- 
lent facilities  for  research  work  in  the  biological  field. 

The  Physics  Building  was  occupied  in  September,  1952.  It  is  a  six-story  fire- 
proof building,  equipped  with  machine  shops,  lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  adapted 
to  research  in  sound  microwaves,  atomic  physics,  and  radioactivity.  There  is  a 
special  Radiation  Laboratory  on  the  second  floor,  open  to  all  departments  in  the 
University  interested  in  biophysics,  biochemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  medi- 
cine. This  building  also  houses  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

COURSES  RECOMMENDED 

Two  types  of  courses  are  recommended  as  common  means  for  fostering  the 
attributes  of  mind  and  character  which  a  general  education  should  develop  in  all 
students  enrolled  in  the  lower  division  of  the  College.  They  are: 

1.  Courses  for  the  promotion  of  basic  skills— calculation  and  communication. 

2.  General  introductory  courses  for  the  elementary  but  organically  integrated 
study  of  four  fields  of  human  knowledge— biological  science,  social  science, 
physical  science,  and  the  humanities. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SPECIALIZATION 

Work  of  the  upper  division  is  intended  to  provide  intensive  study  in  one  or 
two  fields  of  knowledge.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  an  educated  man  or  woman 
should  not  only  know  the  fundamentals  of  several  branches  of  study  but  should 
have  a  rather  thorough  knowledge  of  some  selected  field.  In  the  upper  division, 
therefore,  the  student  concentrates  on  the  major  and  one  or  two  minors.  The  cur- 
riculum is  sufficiently  flexible,  however,  to  meet  the  needs  and  tastes  of  individual 
students  without  at  die  same  time  exposing  the  student  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  free  elective  system. 

THE  MAJOR  SUBJECT 

In  the  upper  division  the  student  concentrates  on  a  major  selected  from  the 
following  list  of  subjects: 

Biology  History  Political    Science 

Botany  Home    Economics  Psychology 

Chemistry  Latin  Religious  Studies 

Economics  Library   Science  Sociology 

English  Mathematics  Spanish 

French  Philosophy  Speech 

Ccology  Physics  Zoology 
German 
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SCHOLASTIC  STANDING,  SCHED1  LES    WD  HONORS 
Undebgraduati    Honors  Program 

Departments    of    the    College    of    Arts    ami    &  .  •    establish 

undergraduate  honors  program!  in  conformity  with  the  foDowii 

(a)  Admission   to   HonOTi.   Students   admitted  to   honors   will   noun. illy   <nt«  i    th< 

honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  lemetter  of  the  junior  >■ 

(b)  Eligibility.    The    principal    qualification    for    admission    to    the    bonotl 
mam  is  ability  to  pursue  independent  aeadeinie  woik   with  vigor  and  inu 

student   will   not   qualify   for    admission    to   honors    unless    he    has    a    cumulati\< 

point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  all  courses  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  s<  n 

and  a   made-point   avenge  higher  than   3.0  in   tin-  honor   subject 

(cj  Program.  The  heart  of  the  bonors  curriculum  is 

independent  work,  equal  to  a  3-hour  course  per  semester,  throusdi  the  last  three 
undergraduate  semesters.  Normally  the  honors  work  En  the  second  semester  of  the 

junior  year  and  first  semester  ot  the  senior  yeai  will  consist  of  independent  reading 
or  laboratory  work,  and  the  writing  of  reports.  In  his  final  undergradual 

the  student   will  prepare  a   thesis. 

(d)    Examination.    Toward    the    end    of    the    final    undergraduate    semester,    the 
student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  honors  subject.  Th- 
(nation  will  ordinarily  he  written,  though  the  Department  may  also  require  an  oral 
examination. 

Classification  of  Students 

To  be  classified  as   a   freshman   in   the   College   of   Arts   and   Sc  i<  |  I  lent 

must  have  credit  for  at  least  15  units  of  entrance  requirements;  to  he  classified  as 

a   sophomore   he   must   have   fulfilled    all    entrance    requirements    and    hi\<     credit    for 
25  hours  of  college  work;  as  a  junior,  58  houi  DJOT,  92  hours. 

Advisers 


Eoxcct   Division.   Each   student   in    the   lower   division    is    assigned    to    an    adviser 

who  will  assist  in  registration  and  who  will  have  genera]  supervision  over  the 

of  the  student.   EfectiveS  are  chosen  and  changes   in   the  program  are  made  with   the 
approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  are  Urged  to  confer  with  advisers  in   respect   to 
difficulties  or  maladjustments  in  college  life. 

Ujrpcr  Division.   For  transfer  to  the  upper  division   a   student   must   1 
Dieted  a  minimum  of  58  hours  and  have  maintained  a  erade-point  i  2  0  on 

all  work  for  which  he  lias  received  grades  I  except  "W"  and  "\\'i 

Each  student  in  the  upper  division  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  of  the  department 
to  which  the  major  subject  belongs.  The  program  of  study  and  all  changes  in  i  lass 

assignments  must  be  approved  by  the  ad\i 

Student  Class  Schedules 

Each   student   will   schedule  bis   courses   according  to   the  curriculum   he   has 

chosen.    A   second-year    student    who    has    not    completed    all    required    coin 
in  the  first  year  of  the  curriculum  that  he  is  following  will   he  requin 

such  courses  before  scheduling  new  courses.  A  student  will  not   he 

an  upper-division  course  not  provided   in  his  lower-division  curriculum   unl< 
Satisfied    all    lower-division    requirements    or    has    scheduled    the    courses 

mt  et  those  requirements. 

Withdrawal   from   scheduled    classes    will   lx-   permitted    in    an    ord<  1    in 

priority  from  that  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Work 

The  maximum  number  of  hours  pel  >.>r  which   B   student   in 

is    19,   the  minimum   is    11     A   student    in   the   uppei  -division    may,    I 
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approval  of  his  adviser,  register  for  a  maximum  of  20  hours  per  semester  provided 
that  during  the  semester  immediately  preceding  his  registration  he  has  attained  an 
average  of  3.0  and  that  the  load  was  not  less  than  14  hours. 

Minimum  Scholastic  Standards 

Normal  progress  toward  upper-division  status  and  graduation  requires  mainte- 
nance of  a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.0.  Grade-point  averages  are  computed 
on  all  work  attempted  at  West  Virginia  University,  including  Potomac  State  College 
and  the  Parkersburg  Center. 

Probation  and  Suspension 

Any  student  whose  total  average  on  all  work  attempted  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, including  Potomac  State  College  and  the  Parkersburg  Center,  falls  below  2.0 
shall  be  placed  on  academic  probation. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  subject  to  the  Uni- 
versity Uniform  Suspension  Regulations  (pages  58-59). 

Attendance 

1.  Students  shall  attend  all  classes,  including  laboratory  sessions,  for  which 
they  have  enrolled,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness,  injury,  authorized 
University  activities,  or  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Dean. 

2.  A  student  enrolled  in  a  course  numbered  under  100  shall  be  reported  by 
the  instructor  to  his  adviser  and  his  dean  on  an  appropriate  form  as  soon  as  his 
absences  exceed  the  number  of  class  meetings  in  a  normal  week. 

3.  A  student  whose  absences  in  a  course  numbered  under  100  exceed  the 
number  of  class  meetings  in  three  normal  weeks: 

(a)  shall  again  be  reported  to  his  adviser  and  to  his  dean;  and 

(b)  may  be  barred  from  the  final  examination  in  the  course  by  the  in- 
structor, except  that  the  student  is  permitted  to  appeal  the  instructor's 
decision  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  whose  ruling 
shall  be  final. 

4.  Any  student  in  an  upper-division  course  shall  be  reported  to  his  adviser  and 
his  dean  as  soon  as  his  absences  jeopardize  his  class  standing. 

5.  The  instructor  may  bar  a  student  in  an  upper-division  course  from  the  final 
examination  for  excessive  absences  if: 

(a)  the  student  has  been  reported  to  his  adviser  and  to  his  dean  for  ex- 
cessive absences,  and 

(b)  after  being  reported  for  excessive  absences,  his  subsequent  absences 
exceed  the  number  of  class  meetings  in  a  normal  week,  and 

(c)  the  total  number  of  absences  exceeds  the  number  of  class  periods  in  the 
course  during  three  full  weeks. 

The  student  may  appeal  the  instructor's  decision  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

6.  A  student  who  fails  to  attend  a  class  meeting  of  a  course  after  twice  being 
reported  for  absences  from  it  shall  again  be  reported,  and  thereupon  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  University  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

7.  Attendance  rules  shall  apply  equally,  and  separately,  to  lectures,  quiz 
sections,  discussion  groups,  and  laboratory  sessions. 

8.  A  student  who  must  be  absent  from  class  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
shall  inform  his  adviser  or  his  dean. 

DUTIES  OF  ADVISERS 

All  advisers,  upon  receipt  of  reports  of  excessive  absences,  shall  have  con- 
ferences with  the  student  concerned  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  and 
adjustments  as  are  desirable  and  feasible.  If  the  adviser  does  not  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  after  a  conference  with  the  student,  he  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Dean. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 

CREDIT  DEFINED 

The    "semester   hour"   is    the    standard    for    computing    the    amount    of    MTOfi 

quired  for  graduation  in  the  curricula  lradine  to  the  degree*,  Hie  "nour" 

the  amount  of  work  done  in  one  MOM  ltd     approximately   17  w      •  ition 

hour  with  two  preparation  hours  per  we.  k 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Decree  in  the  College  <>f  Arts  and  Sciences  is  conferred 
upon  a   student    who   complies    with    the    general    regulations    of    the    Univr;   . 

ceming  degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance,  college,  and  departmental  lequiiem 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  is  conferred  upon  a  student  who  cOBOplies  with 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Unlverslt)   concerning  degrees,  i  itisfies  all  entrai 

and  college  requirements,  and  completes  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  fields  list.-d 
l)elow. 

The  minimum  credit  requirement   varies   with   the   several   d  offering 

programs    leading    to    the    Bachelor   of   Science    Degree.    The    minimum    require: 
shall  he  no  less  than   128  hours  in  any  area. 

For  all  details  of  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Scieno    D 
refer  to  the  pages  listed. 

1.  Chemistry   (see  page  139) 

2.  Geolog)     lee  page  162) 

3.  Physics  (see  page  183) 

\  SECOND  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

A  student  who  has  received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  one  department  or  college 
of  West  Virginia  University  may  become  eligible  for  a  second  Bachelor'-  Di  jree  by 
earning  an  additional  30  semester  hours  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  meeting  all  requirements,  departmental  and  otherwise,  of  the  second 
Bachelor's  Degree. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  DEGREES 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  student  must  represent  a  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit.  Including  121 
hours  exclusive  of  credits  in  required  Physical  Education,  required  Milita:%  S 
or  Air  Science,  English  0.  Mathematics  2,  and  Foreign  Languages  1  and  2  if  the 
student  has  earned  rwo  or  more  units  in  the  same  language  in  high  school  or  other 
preparatory  school. 

Courses    are    classified    as    lower-division    courses    (numbers    below    100),    and 
upper-division    eourses    (100-299).    The    student    should    complete    basic     , 
quirements  during  his  first  two  years. 

\\'h*n  the  student  has  established  a  minimum  of  58  hours  of  credit  with  I 
grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  better,  he  may  enter  the  upper  division.  Ih-  must 
present  no  less  than  58  hours  of  credit  in  upper-division  work  in  order  to  qualify  for 
graduation. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  accepted  from  a  funiof  college  BO  red:' 
Xortli    Central    Association    of    Colleges    and    v  'her    regional 

accrediting  associations  will  not  esjCCCO  ~2  hours    AD  unior  COO 

will  be  classified  as  Iowa  division.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  tor  courses  comp! 
in  a  junior  college  subsequent  to  attainment  of  junior  or  higher  rank  by  the  student 
at  the  University. 
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Basic  Requirements 

Hr. 

I.    Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  (for  men)1  .  .      8 
Physical  Education2 

For  men    2 

For  women   4 

II.    Foreign  Language   12 

Two  years  of  study  in  one  language.  A  student  who  presents  two  units  of 
high  school  or  other  preparatory  school  credit  in  a  language  may  elect  to 
take  University  courses  numbered  1  and  2  in  that  language,  but  no  credit 
will  be  allowed.  He  may  satisfy  the  language  requirement,  however,  by 
completing  courses  3  and  4  or  other  foreign  language  courses  that  may  be 
approved  by  his  departmental  adviser.  Fewer  than  6  hours  in  courses 
numbered  1  and  2  will  not  be  counted  toward  any  degree. 

III.  English  Composition  (English  1  and  2)    6 

A  student  who  is  assigned  to  English  0  as  a  result  of  preliminary  tests  will 
be  admitted  to  English  1  only  after  the  successful  completion  of  English  0. 

IV.  Distribution  Requirements:  The  subject  groups  A,  B,  C  listed  below  de- 
fine the  Core  Curriculum  requirements  for  all  undergraduate  students  in 
the  University.  Lists  of  courses  that  satisfy  the  requirements  of  each  of  the 
groups  are  provided  by  the  University  committee  on  the  core  curriculum. 
These  lists  are  the  student's  guide  in  the  development  of  his  course  pro- 
gram. The  group  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  courses  in  either  the 
lower  division  or  the  upper  division. 

The  student  is  required  to  complete  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  subjects  listed 
in  each  of  the  three  groups. 

Group  A:  Art,  Music,  Ancient  or  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature 
(beyond  credits  submitted  to  meet  requirement  II,  above),  Literature  of 
the  English  Language,  Philosophy,  Humanities  (General  Course)    .  .    12  hr. 

Group  B:  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Psychology,  Political  Science, 
Sociology,  Social  Science  (General  Course)    12  hr. 

Group  C:  Biology,     Chemistry,     Geology,     Mathematics,     Physics,     Physical 

Science    (General   Course)     12  hr. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  of  Group  C  the  student  must  have  lab- 
oratory experience.  The  College  strongly  recommends  a  full  year  in  one 
science. 

V.    Upper-Division  Departmental  Requirements  in  the  major  subject   (18-24 
hours),  and  in  one  or  more  minor  subjects  if  required  by  the  department. 

A  maximum  of  42  hours  in  one  departmental  subject  (as  listed  on  p.  122)  may 
be  counted  toward  graduation.  As  much  as  60  hours  may  be  presented  from  a  de- 
partment that  offers  more  than  one  subject  (e.g.  Foreign  Languages). 

In  the  application  of  this  rule,  any  couse  that  is  required  of  all  students  of  the 
College  (e.g.  Freshman  English)  may  be  excluded  from  the  hours  computed  for  the 
major  subject. 

'Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  instruction  is  required  of  all 
male  students  except  those  who  at  the  time  of  matriculation  are  23  years  of  age 
or  have  completed  no  less  than  58  hours  of  work,  and  all  who  have  credit  for 
8  hours  of  Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  or  1  unit  of  entrance 
credit  in  military  academy.  Students  must  register  for  Military  Science  or  Air 
Force  Aerospace  Studies  upon  their  entrance  into  the  University  and  continue  in 
the  course  until  the  full  requirement  has  been  met  or  until  a  regular  exemption 
card   is  filed   in   the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

"Two  hours  of  physical  education  general  program  for  men,  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  residence,  and  four  hours  of  physical  education  general 
program  for  women,  to  be  taken  during  the  first  and  second  years  in  residence, 
are  required  for  graduation  of  students  presenting  fewer  than  58  semester  hours, 
unless  previous  credit  has  been  allowed. 
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VI.    Elective?  as  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser,  to  complete  the  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  required  for  graduation. 

VII.    An  overall  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0  h  required  for  count 
tempted  in  me  major  subject  [ndividusJ  depa 
of  "C"  or  higher  lor  certain  specified  required 

To  establish  a  major  sequence  and  to  qualify  for  graduation,  the  student  most 
have  spent  at  least  two  semesters,  and  have  accumulated  i  minimum  of  30 

hours,    as    an    upper-division    student    in    the    department    of    his    major,    or    Under    it- 

guidance. 

No  upper-division  course  in   the  major,   taken   a!   another  Instil  '1   be 

counted   toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  major   d<  partm<  : 
approval  of  the  department  chairman. 

Notes: 

Mathematics:    The   University   requires   profic -i-  ll    to    th  it    normal! 

tained  in  txvo  years  of  high-school  mathematics."  A  student  who  on  entrance  fails  to 
meet  this  standard  will  be  required  to   take  remedial  work  in  mathematics. 

English  Proficiency:   The  student  who  takes  his  Freshman   Englisl  I    Vir- 

ginia University  must  achievi  of  '*C"  in  English  2  or  pass  the  F.nglish   Pro- 

ficiency Examination.  All  transfer  students  must  pass  this  examination  in  order  to 
qualify   for   graduation. 

Work  Completed  ix  Other  Colleci  hi    University 

In  addition   to   ( 1 )   work  conducted   by  other  facilities   but  n 
regular  part  of  the  elective  program  of  the  College  of  Arts  and   Sciences,    |  2  )   work 
offered  toward  fulfillment  of  the  Core  Curriculum.    (3)    non-professional    Education 
courses  required  for  teacher  certification,  and   (4)    six  hours  of  upper-division  work 
in  Military  Science  or  Air  Fore.  e   Studies,   a   student   may   establish   a 

not  to  exceed   2  ter  hours  in  approved  courses  outside  the  college.  The  credit 

that  may  be  transferred  from  any  one  college  or  school  shall  not  hours  in 

upper-division  work  in  Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies;  21  hours 
in  Education;  and  15  hours  in  any  other  one  college  or  school.  Under  this  provision, 
clinical  and  skill  courses  taken   in  other  schools  or  colleges  will   not  |  bed   for 

credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Scien 

Combined-Coune  Programs:  In  completing  work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Art 
gree.  the  student  may  pursue  prescribed  Pre-Medie  al  or  Pre-Dental  courses, 
combined  program  in  Arts  and  Medicine  or  Arts  and  Dentistry.   v  12(> 

Education,  Teaching  Fields,  and  Teacher  Certification-.   A  student  who  wis] 
prepare  for  teacher  certification  mav  register  during  his  first  two  years  in  the  CoB 
of  Arts  and   Sciences  while  completing  the  General   Education   requirements.   At   the 
beginning   of   the   junior   year,    he   may    transfer   either   to   the   upper-division    in    the 
College  of  Arts   and  Sciences,  or  to  the  College  of  Education.   If  he   remains   in   the 
College  of  Arts   and   Sciences,  he  will   satisfv  the  requirements   in   Education   and   in 
his  chosen  teaching  fields  while  proceeding  with   the  requirements   of  his   major 
partment  and  subject  in  Arts  and  Sci<  n 

PREMEDICAL   WD  PREDENTAL  COUF  28  Horn  ° 

The  following  sequence  of  com  Iced   out   for  the   guidance   of   students 

who  are  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  the  relah  d  professions. 
All  of  the  required  subjects  are  included.  Leadinc  medical  and  dentil  edu<  itOTS  in 
the  United  States  todav  are  definitelv  in  favor  of  a  good  g^n'^ral  training  rather  than 
exch  ili7ation   in  the  so-called   prem^dic  al   scienc 

•  \  t'if  i]  of  128  sen  est  of  which 

of  credit   in   required   Physical    E 

dips    and    Kneiish    0.    Math.     . 
will  not  hp  Included  i' 

r  S  I.  will  not  hp  rnuti' • 

if  the  Btudenl   has  earned  V*  hool 

or  other   preparatory  school. 
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It  is  recommended  that  all  premedical  and  predental  students  plan  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  University  Core  Curriculum  re- 
quirements must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  receive  the  degree. 


First  Son. 

English  1    

Chcm.    15 

Zool.  1  or  Biol.  1   . 

Math.  3    

Phys.  Ed 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1 
Elective   (W)    


(M 


Maximum  hours  allowed 


FIRST  YEAR 

Hr.  Second  Sem.                                            Hr. 

3  English  2  3 

4  Chem.  16 4 

4      Zool.  2  or  Biol.  2 4 

3      Math.  4    3 

.      1      Phys.  Ed 1 

2-3      Elective   (W)    3 

.     3      Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A.S.  2  (M)   2-1 


17-18      Maximum  hours  allowed 


17-18 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  115 3 

Physics  1    4 

Modern  Foreign  Language   3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3  (M)   2-1 

Phys.   Ed.    (W)    1 

Group  B  elective  or  other 3 

Elective    3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  115  or  Psych.  1    3 

Physics  2    4 

Modern  Foreign  Language   3 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4  (M)    2-3 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)    1 

Group  B  elective  or  other 3 

Elective    3 


17-18 


18-19 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Modern  Foreign  Language   3 

Elective    3 

American  or  English  Literature   ...      3 

Chem.  163  or  233 4 

Zool.  231  or  elective   5 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Modern  Foreign  Language   3 

Elective    3 

American  or  English  Literature    ...      3 

Chem.  238  or  elective   4 

Zool.  232  or  elective 5 


18 


18 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  163  or  233  or  elective 4 

Zool.  231  or  elective    5 

Electives    8-9 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  238  or  elective  4 

Zool.  232  or  elective   5 

Electives    8-9 


18 


18 


Many  medical  schools  recommend  that  Chem.  233  and  238,  and  Zool.  231  and 
232  be  taken  the  year  preceding  entrance  to  medical  school. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  Degree  in  Premedicine  or  Predentistry  must  complete 
the  following  minimum  number  of  credit  hours  in  the  subjects  listed:  English,  12  hr. 
(must  include  English  1  and  2  and  6  hr.  of  American  or  English  literature);  Foreign 
Language,  12  hr.;  Mathematics,  6  hr.  (must  include  Math.  3  and  4);  Chemistry, 
23  hr.  (must  include  Chem.  15,  16,  115,  163,  233,  238,  [105  also  recommended]); 
Zoology,  18  hi.  (must  include  Zool.  1  and  2  [Biol.  1  and  2  may  be  substituted],  231, 
232);  Physics,  8  hr.;  Psychology,  3  hr.;  Nonscience  group,  30  hr.  including  specific 
courses  listed  above  (to  be  selected  from  Art,  English,  Humanities,  Economics, 
Sociology,  History,  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Speech,  Foreign  Lan- 
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guage,  Education,  Latin,  Home  Economics,   Music,  U\  nee,   Mathem 

Social   Science.)0    A    minimum    of    12S    hours    InchMltng   58    hotm    of    upp« r-division 
courses  is  required  for  the  degree, 

'Additional   iiours  to  fulfill   Cora  Curriculum   requirement!  mould 

if    necessary. 

COMBINED  COURSES 

SpeckA  Rn/uirements 

The  Combined  Degree  is  one  wherein  the  student  lervei  his  senior  year  at  the 

medical   or   dental   school   of    his   choice,   and   after   successful    completion    of    it,    then 
Ives   his    AH.    degree.    Prior   approval   of   the    Dean    of    the    College    of    Arts    and 

S  lenci  -  oi  West  Virginia  University  must  he  had  before  enrollment  m  i  professiona] 

school,  in  order  to  receive  the  Combined  Decree.  (Candidates  for  a  combined  d.  | 
in  Premedicine  or  1  Yedentistry  are  required  to  meet  the  special  provisions  of  en 
(a)  or  (b)  below. 

(a)  A  minimum  of  96  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  St  it  noes  of  West  Virginia  University  of  which  32  hours  must  l>e  from  the  upper- 
division  courses.  An  official  certification  of  the  professional  work  must  be  made  by 
the  Registrar  of  the  Professional  school  to  the  University  Registrar. 

(b)  A  minimum  of  64  hours  of  credits  must  be  completed  in  the  College  ot 

and  Sciences  of  West  Virginia  University  of  which  32  hours  must  be  from  the  upp<i- 
division  courses.  This  option  would  apply  only  to  students  bringing  transfer  credits. 

Arts  and  Medicine  or  Dentistry  (128  Hours) 

immended  Curriculum  for  a  Combined  Course 
in  Arts  and  Medicine  or  Dentistry) 

Students  who  enter  a  School  of  Medicine  or  a  School  of  Dentistry  after  the 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  106  hours  (men)  or  100  hours  (women),  of  which 
32  hours  must  be  from  the  upper-division  courses,  of  the  premedical  and  predental 
curriculum  and  who  have  satisfied  all  provisions  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
regulations  governing  combined  course  programs,  may  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
e  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  year  of  medicine  or  dentisry. 

A  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  A.B.  degree  under  the  provisions  of  th<- 
curriculum  must  submit,  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance  and  prior  to  his  registration 
in  an  accredited  School  of  Medicine  or  Dentistry,  a  petition  for  the  degree  to  his 
adviser  who  will  forward  it  with  his  recommendations  to  the  Dean.  If  the  petition 
i*-  approved,  the  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  upon  receipt  of 
certification  from  the  professional  school  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  to  the 
effect  th.it  he  has  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Same   courses    as    required    in    tfae    Curriculum    for   A.B.    degree    in    P; 
or    Predentistrv. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Firs!  Sem.  Hr  Second  Sem.                                             Mr 

Chem.   115  or   Psych.   1  3  Chem.  115  or  Psych.  1 

Physics  1  4  Physi      2 

Modern  Foreign  Langus  3  Modern  Foreign  Langu                          3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3  (M)  2-1  Mi]    S  I     1  Of  A.S.  4  (M 

Phvs.  Ed.  i  W)  1  Pins.  Ed  (W)                                          1 

Hist.  1  or  52  3  Hist.  2  or  53                                                3 

Art  115.  Speech  11.  or  Pol  Sci.  1  3  Art  115.  Speech  11.  or  Pol.  Set  1            3 

17-18 
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THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Modern  Foreign  Language    3  Modern  Foreign  Language    3 

American  or  English  Literature    ...      3  American  or  English  Literature 3 

Chem.  163 4  Pol.  Sci.  (upper  division)    3 

Chem.  233 4  Chem.  238 4 

Zool.  231    5  Zool.  232   5 

19  19 

The  following  minimum  number  of  credit  hours  must  be  completed  in  the 
courses  listed:  English,  12  hr.  (must  include  English  1  and  2  and  6  hr.  of  American 
or  English  literature);  Foreign  Language,  12  hr.;  Mathematics,  6  hr.  (must  include 
Math.  3  and  4);  Chemistry,  23  hr.  (must  include  Chem.  15,  16,  115,  163,  233  238); 
Zoology,  18  hr.  (must  include  Zool.  1  and  2  [Biol.  1  and  2  may  be  substituted!,  231, 
232);  Physics,  8  hr.;  Psychology,  3  hr.;  Nonscience  group,  15  hr.° 

Students  in  the  Combined  Courses  program  are  urged  to  attend  at  least  one 
Summer  Session. 

♦Additional  hours  to  fulfill  Core  Curriculum  requirements  should  be  taken 
if  necessary. 

Pre-Professional  Courses 

(Not  leading  to  the  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences). 

(A).  Pre-Commerce  Curriculum 

Pre-Commerce  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  Pre-Commerce  program  of 
study  within  their  first  two  years  of  residence  at  the  University.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  Economics  51  and  52  be  completed  during  the  sophomore  year  since 
these  courses  are  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  courses  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce. 

Students  must  observe  the  University  Core  Curriculum  Requirements  as  to  dis- 
tribution of  elective  courses.  During  the  four  years,  in  addition  to  the  required 
courses  listed  herein,  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  of  Group  A  electives,  6 
hours  of  Group  B  electives  (other  than  Economics),  and  9  hours  of  Group  C  elec- 
tives from  the  list  of  approved  elective  courses.  These  may  be  lower-division  or 
upper-division  courses. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1— Composition    3  English  2— Composition    3 

Math.  3-College  Algebra    3  Pol.  Sci.  2-American  Fed.  System  3 

Psvchol.  1  or  Sociol.  1    3  Sociol.  1  or  Psychol.  1   3 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1-Men1 2-3  Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A.S.  2-Men1 2-1 

Phys.  Educ.— Men  and  Women1     .  1  Phys.  Educ.— Men  and  Women1  .  1 

Electives-Core  Group  C2   3-4  Electives-Core  Group  C2   3-4 

Electives— Women     1  Electives-Core  Group  A2   3 

TOTAL-MEN  16-17  TOTAL-MEN     17-18 

TOTAL- WOMEN     14-15  TOTAL-WOMEN 16-17 


»A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  in  subjects  other  than 
required  Physical  Education,  required  Military  Science  or  Aerospace  Studies, 
English  0,  and  Math.   2. 

-Students  must  observe  the  University  Core  Curriculum  Requirements  as  to 
distribution  of  elective  courses.  During-  the  four  years,  in  addition  to  the  required 
courses,  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  of  Group  A  electives,  6  hours  of 
Group  B  electives,  and  9  hours  of  Group  C  electives  from  the  list  of  approved 
electives. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Ilr.  Second  Sem.                                             Hr 

Acctg.   51— Principles  3                     '2  —  Pnnci;                                           3 

Econ.  51— Principles  3                   S3                                                          3 

Speech   11-Oral  Communication  3  Mil.  .Sci.  4  or  AS.  4-' ' 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3-M  2-1  Phys.  Educ.-\V<  ■                                          1 

Phys.    Educ— Women1  1                                   Croup  A' 

Electives— Core  Group   A*  3                      — Ilea 

re  Croup  C*  3  1                     men                                   6 

TOTAL-Mi  16-17         totai.-m; 

TOTAL-WOMEN  16  TOTAL-WOMEN 

(B).  Pre-Educatio.y  Curriculu.m 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secondary  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education  are  registered  in  the  Colleg 
and  Sciences  until  they  have  completed  58  hours  or  more  of  academic  work  i: 
lower  division  of  the  College,  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0.  They  the: 
to  the  College  of  Education.  During  the  Pre-Education  period  students  are  advised  to 
complete  as  many  as  possible  of  the  general  courses  required  by  the  College  of  1 
cation  and  for  State  certification. 

In  addition  to  the  abcr  demic  requirements,  students  prepan: 

teach  in  high  school  are  advised   to  complete  as   many  ble  of  the  req  : 

academic  courses  in  two  teaching  fields.  Those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elemer 
school  will  follow  directions  applicable  to  that  field. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of   the  entire  64  hours   of  work   in   the   I 
division,  Pre-Education  students  are  eligible  for  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  Co 
-  and  Sciences. 

Effective  September.   1(>67.  the  following  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the 
undergraduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Education: 

1.  A  grade-point  average  of  2.25  on  all  work  attempted. 

2.  A  crade-point  average  of  2.2o  on  all  work  attempted  for  enrollment  in  the 
student   teaching  block. 

3.  For   registration    in    professional    education  nd    Education    106, 
student  must  complete  requirements  for  Education   100. 

Teaching  Certificates 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education  is  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  recommend  all  applicants  for  teaching  certificates. 

h-school  teaching  certificates  may  be  obtained  by  students  registered  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  in  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and 
Education,  provided  they  meet  the  requirements  for  certification.  To  qualify  for  the 
elementary-school  teaching  certificate,  the  students  will  transfer  to  the  College  of 
Human  B  md  Education  at  the  hegjnnmg  of  the  jun: 

Candidates   for   the   A.B.   degree   who   wish    to   oualifv   for   t< 
should  indicate  this  fact  to  their   adS  plan   their  enf: 

view.  Unless  this  is  done  by  the  rnd  of  the  freshn.  Tidents  may  enco>: 

difficulties  in  qualifving  for  the  certificate  by  the  rime  tl 

I  check,  students  ihonld  •   r  with  Mary  C  F 

of   Pre-Education    candidates    for    hin: 
cates,  in  the  Pre-Education  O- 

(C).  Pre-Joirnai  ism  Curriculum 

Candidal*  i  foi  the  deg         I  Bad 

the  College  of  Arts  and    v  until  thf  :   at  least  5S  semester  fa 

of   college   credit.    During    t: 

the  Prc-Jourmlism  counselor  and  should  complete  all  r  i   for 
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(E).    PrE-PhaRMACY    CURRICULUM 

The  professional  curriculum  of  the  School  of   Pharmacy  is  bated  OH  tn 

pre-pharmacy  requirements.  Tne  pie  plmmnj   requirements  m  u  foil 

B   hr 

12   hr 
(>   hr 


Algebra 

3  hr. 

(  9m  miftry,  Organic 

Trigonometry 

3  hr. 

l'h\ 

English   Composition 

6  hr. 

ives  from 

Principles   of   Economics 

.        8    1.: 

(.'ore-   Group    A 

Chemistry,    General 

8  hr. 

'            1  .roup   B 

Biology,    General 

...     8  hr. 

Total 


Students  required  to  take  Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Ae.  kIks  will 

be  exempt  from  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  of  electfvci  in  Core  Grouj 
A  "C"  average  is  considered  the  minimum  standard  for  admission. 

For  admission  to  the  School  of   Pharmacy,   formal   application   should 
to  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  School  as  early  le  after  February   1. 

but  before  August   1,  preceding  the  fall  term  in  which   the  student  is   seeking 
ment.    Complete    information    may    be    obtained    from    the    Dean    of    the    School    of 
Pharmacy  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Medical  Center. 


Courses  of  Instruction  and  Curricula 


BIOLOGY 
Laboratory  Fees 

A   non-refundable   fee  is   required  of   al 
oratory  courses  in  Biology,  Botany,  and  Zoology: 


students   who   take    the    following   lab- 


Per  Semester      Course 


Biol.   1  $  8.00  Bot.  374 

Biol.  2  8.00  Zool.  1 

Biol.  51  4.00  Zool.  2 

Biol.    121  8.00  Zool.  31 

Biol.  215  8.00  Zool.  224 

Bot   1  .8.00  Zool.  231 

Bot  2  8.00  Zool.  232 

Bot.  61    4.00  Zool.  233 

Bot  87  4.00  Zool.  236 

Bot.  104  8.00  Zool.  237 

Bot.   161  8.00  Zool.  251 

Bot.   171  5.00  Zool.  263 

Bot.  221  8.00  Zool.  264 

Bot.  231  8.00  Zool 

Bot.  232  8.00  Zool.  271 

Bot.  235  8.00  Zool 

Bot.  250  8.00  Zool 

Bot.  256  8.00  Zool 

Bot.  261  8.00  7 

Bot.  262  8.00  / 

Bot.  325  8.00  Zool.  2  fl 


■Meter 

$  8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

8.00 
12.00 
12.00 

12.oo 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 

12.00 
L2.00 


Students  may  select  biology,  botany,  or  zoology  as  their  ma  I    Biology 

1  and  2  or  Botany  1  and  2  will  be  required  of  students  \%ho  wish  to  major  in  I 
Either  Biology  1  and  2  or  Zoology  1  and  2  will  be  inquired  of  students  i 
major  in  zoology.   Majors  fan  biology  should  take  Biology    1    and  2 

Prospective    majors    in    biology,    botany,     or    .  hould     include    in 

schedule  of  lower-division  work  Chemistry  15  in  : 

Courses  in  bot. my  and  zoology   (not  to  OOeed   10  FBI  H  in  aact 

be  counted  toward  a  major  in  biofogy.  provided  that  the  student  has   .t  minimum   of 
6  semester  hours  in  upper-division 
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Teacher  Certification  for  Biology  Majors 

A  student  may  meet  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  with  a  major  in 
Biology  and  at  the  same  time  qualify  for  teacher  certification.  The  curriculum  sug- 
gested is  designed  to  include  the  requirements  of  the  basic  subjects  prescribed  for 
the  first  two  years  for  prospective  teachers.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the 
courses  required  in  the  major  and  minor  subjects  will  largely  coincide  with  those  re- 

auired  for  first  and  second  teaching  fields  for  high  school  teachers.  At  the  same  time 
ley  will  complete  the  required  work  in  Education  in  the  teacher- training  program. 

Suggested  Schedule  of  Required  Curriculum  for  A.B.  Degree 
With  Major  in  Biology 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

English  1                3 
Math.  3                  3 
Biol.  1                    4 
Foreign  language  3 
Phys.  Ed.  1  (Ml >  1 
Phys.  Ed.  3  (W)  1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  1     2-3 

English  2               3 
Math.  4                  3 
Biol.  2                    4 
Foreign  language  3 
Phys.  Ed.  2  (M)  1 
Phys.  Ed. 

4-25  (W)           1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 

Chem.  15              4 
Social  Sci.              4 
Foreign  language  3 
Educ.  105              3 
Educ.  100              1 
Music  10                2 
Phys.  Ed. 

101  (W)  4-35  1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 

Chem.  16               4 
Social  Sci.  2          4 
Foreign  language  3 
Educ.  106              3 
Art  130                  3 
Phys.  Ed. 

102  (W)  4-25  1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4    2-3 

Women— 14 
Men-16-17 

Women— 14 
Men-15-16 

Women— 18 
Men-18-19 

Women— 18 
Men-19-20 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Physics  1               4 
English  3,  4,  5, 

or  6                     3 
Hist.  1                     3 
English  18             3 
Educ.   109             2 
Bacteriol.  141        4 

Physics  2               4 
Hist.  2                    3 
Bacteriol.   141       4 
Zool.  271                4 
Health  Ed.  102     2 

Biol.  205,  215  or 

221                     4 
Chem.  233             4 
Botany  elective     4 
Zool.  251                4 
Biol,  elective       3-5 

Educ.  124              6 
Educ.  150             2 
Educ.  120             4 
Chem.  238             4 
Bot.   104  or 

Bot.  171             4 

19 


17 


18-20 


20 


Suggested  Schedule  of  Requdred  Curriculum  for  A.B.  Degree 
With  Major  in  Botany 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 

Second  Sem.  Hr. 
Foreign  language  3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4  2-3 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)  1 
Physics  2  4 

Elective  6-8 


First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Bot.  1  or  Biol. 
English  1 
Chem.  15 
Math.  3 
Phys.  Ed. 
Mil.  or  A.S.  1 
Elective 

1  4 
3 
4 
3 
1 

2-3 
2 

Bot.  2  or  Biol. 
English  2 
Chem.  16 
Math.  4 
Phys.  Ed. 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2 
Elective 

2  4 
3 
4 
3 
1 

2-1 
2 

Foreign  language  3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4     2-1 
Phys.  Ed.   (W)     1 
Physics  1                 4 
Elective               6-8 

16-19 


16-17 


16-17 


16-19 


TIIK   COLLI  OL   OF  AH  Is    \M)   s<  11  V 


THIRD  YEAR 


FOLH1H    ■: 


First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sent.      Hr. 

I'iist  Sam.         Ih. 

Lower  Div. 

Elect                    3 

Oli,  in.  233            4 

Elect.                   3 

Foreign  languag 

Botany  1  upper 

Foreign  language  3 

Genetia  171  & 

9-11 

Upper  Div. 

172                      4 

1  I.    tivc                 3 

Elect.                   3 

Botany  |  upper 

Botany  (upper 

div.)                6-8 

div.)                7-9 

Hr 

Chen  4 

t. ) 

live  3 


16-18 


16-18 


L8-18 


Sr(.(.i.Mi  i)  Sciii.DiLK  or   Ki:(,)UiKi;i)  CURRICULUM    ion   AIL   DeCRI  I 
\\  i  mi   Major  in   ZOOLOCT 


First  Scm. 
Zool.  1  or 

Biol.  1 
English   1 
Oh.  in.   15 
Math.  3 
Phys.  Ed. 
Mil.  or  A.S. 


FIRST  YEAH 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 
Zool.  2  or 

Br. 

4 

Biol.  2 

4 

3 

English  2 

3 

4 

Oh«  m.   16 

4 

3 

Math.  4 

3 

1 

Phys.  Ed. 

1 

I    2-3 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2 

2-1 

SI  (  OND  YEAR 


17-18 


16-17 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

l'hysics  1  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 
Phys.  Ed     W)      1 
tives  5-8 


17-18 


fid  Scm.       Hr 
Chem.  115  3 

PhysJ  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4     - 
Phys.  Ed    (W)     1 
1  I 
L72  4 

Elective  1 

IS- Li 


FiraJ  Sem. 
Elective  3 

Chem.  233  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Botany  4 

Zool.  251  4 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hr.      Second  Sem.       Hr. 
Elective  3 

Foreign  langua 
Botany  4 

Chem.  238  4 

Electives   (upper 
division )  3-5 


IS 


18 


First  Scm. 
Chem.  163  4 

Zool.  231  5 

Electives   ( upper 

division)  4 

Zool.  273  4 


18 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.       Second  Sem 

Zool.  232 


Hr. 


Zool  274  4 

Elective!    (upper 

division)  7-9 


IS 


Courses  of  Instruction 

BIOLOGY 

Lower  DkAtkm 

1,    2.    Okmkal  Biology.  I,  II.  4  hr.  per  gem.  General  introductory  i 

dents  having  credit  in  Botany   1   and  2  <>i   Zoology    1    and  2  in  ■.■  <  odif 

for  these  con: 


Upper  Division 

121.    Oknkkal    ECXJLOOT.    I.    II.    1    hr.    PR:    Biol.    1-2    or    I  <juiv..    phis    4    hr.    upp.  r 
division.    The    idationships    of    plants    and    animals    to    thru    envil 
studied  to  illustrate  basic  ecologica]  principles. 

161.     Biosystematics.   I.  3  hr.   PR:    BioL    1    and  2  or   rqniv.   '1:  ;un«  nt    and 

principles    of    s\teinaties    as    a    li>ei<.al    outcome    of  .    in    plan' 

animals. 

191.    Honors  Coursk.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Secoi  i  of  junior  year,  recommenda- 

tion of  adviser.  Departmental  majors  onrj     Tu|nrwiwi]   reading   ind 
gation. 
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192.  Honors  Course.  1.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  191.  Supervised  reading  investigation. 

193.  Honors  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Biol.  192.  Thesis  embodying  results  of  work 
done  in  Biol.  191  and  192. 


203.  Natural  History.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  General  biology  or  equiv.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  field  trips  designed  to  provide  a  brief  survey  of  certain  aspects 
of  general  biology  suitable  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

204.  Biology  Workshop.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Primarily  for  high  school 
teachers  of  biology.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  trips  to  various  campus  facilities 
are  designed  to  meet  needs  of  the  students  enrolled.  (Not  open  to  biology 
majors. ) 

205.  Principles  of  Evolution.  I.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2,  Bot.  2,  or  Zool.  2.  Intro- 
troduction  to  the  study  of  evolution. 

206.  Modern  Concepts  in  Biology.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Designed  to 
acquaint  the  advanced  student  or  teacher  with  the  latest  methods  and 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  biology. 

207.  History  of  Biology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2.  History  of  the  development  of 
biological  knowledge,  with  philosophical  and  social  backgrounds. 

208.  Great  Texts  of  Biology.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Study  of  some  of 
the  great  classics  in  biology,  such  as  Theophrastus'  Enquiry  Into  Plants, 
Vesauus'  Epitome,  Harvey's  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood,  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species,  and  Mendel's  Experiments  on  Hybrid  Plants. 

210.  Biological  Science  for  High  School  Teachers.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or 
equiv.  Study  of  biological  demonstrations  and  experiments  suitable  for  high 
school  biology. 

212.  Biological  Preparations.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1.  Methods  for  the  preparation 
of  microscope  slides  and  other  demonstration  materials  for  high  school 
biology  classes.  Emphasis  will  be  on  procedure  using  equipment  and  reagents 
commonly  available  to  the  teacher. 

215.    Cytology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2  or  equiv.  Cells,  their  structure  and  functions. 

218.  Advanced  Biology.  S.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1  and  2.  General  course  covering  basic- 
concepts,  including  energy  flow,  a  survey  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  a  consideration  of  genetics  and  evolution. 

296,  297.  Special  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Critical  studies  of  topics 
assigned  by  the  instructor. 

BOTANY 

Lower  Division 

1,    2.    General  Botany.  I,  II.  4  hr.  per  sem.  Introductory  course  in  botany. 
Students  having  credit  for  Biol.  1  and  2  may  not  get  credit  for  these  courses. 

61.    Systematic  Botany.  I.  2  hr.  Identification  of  vascular  plants.  Primarily  for 
Forestry  students. 

67.    Dendrology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Biol.  2.  Classification  and  distribution  of  the  timber 
trees  of  the  United  States.  Primarily  for  Forestry  students. 

Upper  Division 

104.  The  Plant  Kingdom.  I,  II,  S.  4  hr.  Survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Not  open 
to  Botany  majors  nor  to  students  with  credit  in  Bot.  2. 

161.  Systematic  Botany.  II.  4  hr.  Identification  and  classification  of  vascular 
plants. 

171.  Plant  Physiology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  15,  16  or  Physical  Sci.  1,  2,  or 
equiv.  Physiochemical  processes  of  plants. 
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191.  Honors  Course.  II.  3  hi    I  '  I  son.  of  fun!  menda- 
tion  by  adviser.  Departmental  majors  only.  Supervised  reading  and  I 

Ration. 

192.  Honors  Course,  I    3  hr.  PR:  Bot  L91.  Supervised  reading  and  b 

193.  Honors  Course.  11.  3  hr.  PR    Bot  L9fi   Thesis  embodying  the  resulb  <>1  tbc 

work  done  in  Bot    191   and    ll»2. 

201,   2<»2.    Seminar.  1.  II.   1   hr.  Topics  of  genera]  interest  to  botanists  arc  con- 
sidered. 

218.    Economic  Botani    II.  3  hr.  PR:  BioL  2  or  Bot  2.  Plants  from  the  stand" 
point  of  their  vahu   to  man. 

221.    Plant  Ecolocy.  1    -1  hr.  PR:  BioL  2  or  Bot  2.  Environmental  relationships 
of  plants. 

221.     ii  wr   COMMUNliiES.   S.   3  hi.    PR:    Biol.    1    and   2  or   equiv.    Field    Studies    in 

ecology. 

227.    Geograpbr    Botany.    I.   S.   3  hr.    PR:   Bot.   2   or   Biol.   2.   Study   of   plan! 
groupings  and  world-wide  distribution  of  plants. 

231.    Plant  Morphology.  1    1  hr.  PR:  Biol,  or  Bot.  2.  Development  and  structure 
of  algae  and  Fungi. 

2  .J     Plani  Morphology.  II.  1  In.  PR:  BioL  2  or  Bot  2.  Development  and  struc- 
ture of  bryophytes  and  vascular  plants. 

PLANT  Anatomy.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Bot.  2  Of  equiv.  Anatomy  of  seed  plants. 

250.    Fresh-Water  Algae.  I.  4  hr.  PR:   Biol.  2  or  equiv.    Taxonomy,  cytology, 
and  ecology  oi  aquatic,  aerial,  and  land  Forms  of  Fresh-water  algae. 

Bryophytes.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Bot  2  or  Biol.  2.  Identification  of  liverworts  and 

BOOS 

25().    Vascular  Cryptogams.   II.    1  hr.   PR:   Bot.   1,  2  or  Biol.   1,  2.  Taxonomy. 
anatomy,  cytology,  and  ecology  of  the  dub  mosses,  horsetails,  and  Ferns. 

261.    Advanced  Systematic  Botany.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot  161  or  equiv.  Taxonomy 
of  pteridophytes,  gymnosperms,  and  monocotyledons. 

262      ADVANCED  SySTI  matic  BOTANY.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Bot.  161  or  equiv.  Taxonomy  oi 

dicotyledons. 

263.    Taxonom!  oi   Vascular  Pi  wis.  S.  3  hr.  Field  studies  In  the  taxonomy  of 

higher  plants. 

2').".    Aquatic  Seed  Plants.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  BioL  2  or  equiv.  Classrfioati 

and  economic  importance  of   aquatic    seed   plants. 

266.    Flora  op  Wim  Virginia,  ll.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  BioL  2  or  equiv.  Consideration  of 
native  plant  life  of  the  State. 

Dendrology.   II.  2  hr.   PR:    Bi  I    issiftcation  and  distribution   of   *h< 

important  trees  oi  the  United  St  • 

Si'kiai  Topics    1    II    S.  l-J  hr.  pei  sem.  PR:  Consent.  Cribjcal  studies 
of  topics  assigned  bj   the  instructor. 

ZOOLOGY 

Lower   Division 

1,   2.    General  Zoology.  I.  II.  1  hr.  bitxoductory  course  In 
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Upper  Division 

191.  Honors  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Second  semester  of  junior  year,  recommend- 
ation by  adviser.  For  departmental  majors  only.  Supervised  reading  and 
investigation. 

192.  Honors  Course.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  181.  Supervised  reading  and  investigation. 

193.  Honors  Course.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  192.  Thesis  embodying  the  results  of  the 
work  done  in  Zool.  191  and  192. 

210.  Animal  Behavior.  I.  3  hr.  Facts  and  principles  of  individual  and  group  be- 
havior. 

222.  Field  Studies  of  Invertebrates.  S.  3  hr.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  the 
invertebrates. 

223.  Field  Studies  of  Vertebrates.  S.  3  hr.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  the 
vertebrates. 

224.  Limnology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
characteristics  of  inland  waters  with  an  introduction  to  principles  of  biological 
productivity. 

231.  Comparative  Anatomy.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Organs  and  systems  of 
various  vertebrates,  together  with  other  facts  of  interest  concerning  these 
animals. 

232.  Vertebrate  Emrryology.  II.  5  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Introductory  study 
of  developments  of  vertebrates,  based  on  frogs,  fowl,  and  mammals. 

233.  Comparative  Histology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  231  and  consent.  Limited  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students.  Comparative  study  of  tissues  of  the  vertebates. 

235.  Comparative  Developmental  Anatomy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  231.  Anatomy 
and  development  of  the  organs  and  systems  of  various  vertebrates. 

236.  Comparative  Neuroanatomy.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2,  231  and  consent.  Com- 
parative study  of  development  and  anatomy  of  the  nervous  systems  of  verte- 
brates. 

237.  Osteology.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Development  and  anatomy  of  the 
skeleton. 

250.  Animal  Systematics.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Principles  and  practices 
in  animal  taxonomy. 

251.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Advanced  study  of 
animals  without  backbones. 

255.  Introduction  to  Human  Parasitology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv. 
Biological  aspects  of  parasites  and  other  animals  of  medical  importance. 

263.  Ichthyology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  Evolution,  taxonomy,  anatomy, 
and  physiology  of  fishes. 

264.  Fisheries  Biology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Zool.  2  or  equiv.  and  Zool.  263.  Fisheries 
management,  emphasizing  study  of  age  and  growth,  population  techniques, 
and  concept  of  yield. 

265.  Ornithology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Zool.  1  or  equiv.,  consent.  Field  and  laboratory 
studies  on  identification,  migration,  protection,  nesting,  and  food  habits  of 
birds. 

271.  Human  Physiology.  I,  II,  S.  4  hr.  Introductory  course  in  the  functions  of 
man.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  towards  an  advanced  degree  in  biology. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Laboratory   I 

non-refundable  fee   fa   required  of  all  stud  the  following 

cal  Science: 

Con- 

Chem.  11 
Ckem  12 
Chem  15 

1 . 
Ckem 
Chem.  106 

Chem.  115 
Chem.  131 
Chem.  141 
Chem 
Chem 
Chem.  170 
Chem  _  _ 
Chem.  209 

Xott :  A  charge  is  made  for  breakage  in  addition  to  the  non-: 

fee. 


Per  Seme  ' 

Co'.- 

Semester 

$10.00 

Chem.  210 

10.00 

Chem.  214 

16.00 

10.00 

Chem    2 

• 

10.00 

Chem.   : 

12.00 

Chem.   2 

1200 

Chem.  2 

12.00 

Chem.  244 

12.00 

Chem    2~ 

1600 

12.00 

Chem.   2~ 

1200 

Chem.  2 

• 

12.00 

Chem.   2 

1&00 

12  00 

Chem.    3   1 

Ph>  ,s         v          el 

10.0n 

1      1 

ncal  Scier. 

1O00 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Chem.   15  and  16  or  Chem.   17  and  IS  are  prerequisite  to  all  other 
stry.  Chemistn.  ire  required  to  take  C3  '.  6.    106  and    I 

Chemistry  17  and  IS.  and  the  following:   Chem.  2 

16  And  17.   Physics   11   and   102.  or  tl 


BaCHKLO!  S  KNOSTRY 

The   Bachelor  of  Science  degre*  :  ied   for   tl 

qualify   for   p:  in   iudurtl)     md    BOVCnHM  I  I 

thos,    who  plan  to  do  eradu  -     n  chemi^'  I    r  the  Bachelor  of 

•     are    listed    In  low.    El  itisfy    the 

distributi  ::red  for  tl 

required  of  which  a  minimum  of  126  boon  nv 
ned  in   required  Physical   E  : 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Chemistry 

The  course  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in 
chemistry  are  the  same  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemistry  with 
the  following  exceptions:  (1)  Chemistry  201  is  not  required;  (2)  the  total  including 
required  Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  and  Physical  Education  for 
men  is  134  semester  hours  and  for  women  the  total  is  128  semester  hours;  (3)  nine 
semester  hours  of  general  electives  must  be  substituted  for  chemistry  electives. 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Ilr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Chem.  17* 
Math.  3 
Math.  4 
English  1 
Mil.  or  A.S. 
Phys.  Ed. 

5 
3 
3 
3 
1    2-3 
1 

Chem.  18°             5 
English  2               3 
Math.  15                4 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Elect.  (A  and  S)  3 

Chem.  233 
Physics  11 
German  1 
Math.  16 
Mil.  or  A.S, 

4 
4 
3 
4 
,  3    2-1 

Chem.  238  4 
Physics  102  4 
German  2  3 
Math.  17  4 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4    2-3 

17-18 

17-18 

16-17 

17-18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Chem.  214             3 
Chem.  258             1 
Chem.  260             3 
Chem.  201             2 
German  121           3 
Elect.  ( A  and  S )  3 
Elect.  ( A  and  S )  3 

Chem.  209             3 
Chem.  259             2 
Chem.  261             3 
German  122           3 
Elect.  ( A  and  S )  3 
Elect.  ( A  and  S )  3 

Chem.  221             3 
Chem. 

Electives**         4 
Electives                 9 

Chem. 

Electives**  6 
Electives               10 

18 


17 


16 


16 


*Chem.  15,  16,  105  and  115  will  be  required  for  those  students  not  qualified 
for  Chem.   17  and   18. 

**Must   include   at   least   one   laboratory    course   in   a    field    other    than    organic 
chemistry. 

A  second  language,  French  or  Russian,  is  recommended.  Students  desiring  to 
pursue  an  honors  program  may  include  4-6  hr.  of  Chemistry  245  and  246  as 
chemistry   electives. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division 

11.  Survey  of  Chemistry.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  English  1  or  concurrent  enrollment.  Part 
one  of  a  course  designed  primarily  for  students  who  will  not  take  more  than 
one  year  of  college  chemistiy.  This  course  emphasizes  the  role  of  significance 
of  chemistry  in  the  modern  world.  The  topics  covered  include:  atomic 
structure;  chemical  bonding;  acids,  bases,  and  salts;  perodicity;  properties  of 
gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  states  of  matter;  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
more  common  elements.  Not  open  to  students  in  Engineering.  Two  hr.  of  lee, 
1  hr.  of  rec,  3  hr.  of  lab.  each  week. 

12.  Survey  of  Chemistry.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  11.  A  continuation  of  Chem.  11 
with  an  introduction  to  organic  and  biochemistry.  Two  hr.  of  lect.,  1  hr.  of  rec, 
3  hr.  of  lab.  each  week. 

15.  Fundamentals  of  Chemistry.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  English  1  and  Math.  2  or 
equiv.  or  concurrent  enrollment.  A  course  designed  for  students  who  plan  to 
take  more  than  one  year  of  college  chemistry  and  for  students  in  Engineering. 
This  course  will  seek  to  develop  terminology,  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
conceptual  foundations  and  quantitative  relationships  on  which  subsequent 
courses  in  chemistry  will  be  built.  Two  hr.  of  lect.,  1  hr.  of  rec,  and  3  hr.  of 
lab.  each  week. 


Till.    (   <)|   I   i  (    :  :    IS     \\|)    S(    II    Ml   S  111 

L8,    Fundamentals  cm    Chemistry.  I    II.  4  hr.  PI 

Chem.  15.  Two  hr.  of  Kit.,  1  hr.  ol  rec.,  and  3  hi    <>l  lab.  each  week 

17.  Principles  oi  Chemistry.  I.  5  hr.  PR:  High  school  chemistr)  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  Math.  3  oi  mora  advanced  mathemati 

nitiit  ol  me  principles  and  theories  "1  chemistr)   man  offered  in  Chem.    1" 
and  L6.  Primarily  for  students  specializing  in  chemistr)  and  chemical  oi  i 
hirgical  engineering.  Three  hr.  ol  lect,  I  hr.  oi  "1  lab.  i 

18.  Principles  cm   ( Hi  \iiMhv  II .5  hi.  1  H    Chem.  17.  A  continuation 
17.  Prerequisite  for  Chem.  800.  Two  hr.  ol  lect,  1  hr.  oi  rec,  and  I  ■•■ 
lab.  periods  eat  h  wet  k. 

Upper  DkAtkm 

105.  QuAiiiMiM  Analysis.  1.  A  hi.  PR:  Chem.  16.  Required  <»1  itudenti  whoa) 
major  is  chemistry  unless  Chem.  L8  has  been  completed.  Recommended  foi 
prt medical  and  predental  students. 

11"     OtAMiiAitvi,  Analysis.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  16.  For  premedical,  pi 

and   premedical   technology   students.   Required   of   chemistry   majors   unless 
Chem.  is  has  b.  en  completed. 

131.    Organic  Chemistry.  I.  4  hr.  l'H:  (.'hem.  L6.  For  students  in  agriculture  and 

home  economics.  3  lect.,  1  lab. 

L63.  Pm.sicAi.  Chemistry.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  (.'hem.  16.  Required  of  premedical  and 
predental  students.  Recommended  for  geology  majors  and  other  non-chemistry 

majors.  3  lect,   1  lab. 

141.  \\1.  Assigned  Topics.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  PR:  Consent  Individual  investigations 
under  supervision  of  instructor. 

170.     CLASS    WohEJNC    and    Related    Labokaiohy    TECHNIQUES.     II.    2    hi 

Chemistr)  major  or  consent  1  lect,  1  lab.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

201.  Chemical  Literature.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Organic  Chem,  Study  of  techniques  of 
locating,  utilizing,  and  presenting  information  needed  by  me  research 

in    eh<  mistrv. 

[norcank    Synthesis.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  18  or  Chem.  15,  lb.  and  11" 

2(H).    Intermediate  Analytical  Chemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  861 
enrollment  Required  of  chemistry  majors. 

210.    Instrumental  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260  or  consent 

214.    Qi  \iu\ii\i  Organr   Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238.  Thai  course,  or  lb 
equivalent,  retrain  d  for  all  students  expecting  to  do  thesis  work  in  . 
chemistry.  Both  d.imiuil  and  physical  methods  are  used  fa    itudy  unknowns. 
1    lect,   2   lab. 

221.  Imkhmikiaii    Inoi  mimmmv.  I.  3  hr.   i  I 

enrollment   Required  <>t   chemistry  majors.   An  Intensive  study  of   the  basic 
prineiples  of  inorganic  chemistry,  including  atomic  stun  tin.  .  bonding  theories, 
ochemistry,  acid-base  theory,  ami  coordination  chemj 

222.  Chembtri    oi    In  I  OMPOUNDI    II    3  hr.    PR:    <  In  in 
and  properties  ol  me  « l<  im  nts  and  theii  compounds. 

231.    Advanced  Organs    Chesuwbi   I    I    3  hi    PR:  Chem  .'.  con- 

cepts   (orbital   representations,   resonance,   itereochemistr)    .   reaction   n 

nisms    and    synthetic    applications     I  condensation  philw     sub- 

stitution and  addition1   in  organii    chemistr)    al   an  advanced  level 
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232.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  II.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  231.  Synthetic 
organic  chemistry  with  particular  emphasis  on  automatic  systems,  oxidation 
and  reduction  techniques,  molecular  rearrangements,  and  a  review  of  recent 
synthetic   methods. 

233.  Organic  Chemistry.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  16  or  18.  Required  of  students 
who  major  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  premedicine,  predentistry,  and  chemical 
engineering.  3  lect.,  1  lab. 

238.  Organic  Chemistry.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Chem.  233.  Continuation  of  Chem.  233. 
3  lect.,   1   lab. 

239.  Organic  Synthesis.  I  or  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238.  Modern  synthetic  methods 
of  organic  chemistry. 

241.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  261. 

242.  Introductory  Molecular  Structure.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  quantum  theory  of  chemical  bonding  and  discussion  of  experi- 
mental methods  for  determining  molecular  structure  and  bond  properties. 

243.  244.  Selected  Topics.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Individual  investigations 
under  supervision  of  an  instructor. 

245,  246.  Honors  Course.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Research  for  students  in 
the  honors  program. 

258.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  I.  1-2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260  or  concurrent 
enrollment.  Required  of  majors  in  chemistry. 

259.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  II.  1-2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  258,  260,  and  261 
or  concurrent  enrollment.  Required  of  majors  in  chemistry. 

260.  Physical  Chemistry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  233,  Physics  102,  Math.  17.  Re- 
quired of  students  who  major  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering. 

261.  Physical  Chemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260.  A  continuation  of  Chem.  260. 

262.  Colloid  and  Surface  Chemistry.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Physical  Chem. 

270.  Practical  Infrared  Spectroscopy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260  or  consent.  A 
practical  course  for  students  in  chemistry  and  related  fields  who  may  use 
infrared  spectroscopy  as  a  tool  in  research  and  applied  science. 

285.  Nuclear  Chemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  260  or  equiv.  physics.  Funda- 
mentals of  radioactivity  as  applied  to  chemistry  and  discussion  of  tracer 
applications. 

ECONOMICS 

Since  1952  the  College  of  Commerce  has  offered  all  courses  in  Economics  and 
has  granted  the  B.S.  degree  in  Economics,  while  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  continued  to  grant  the  A.B.  degree  in  this  field. 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  is  aimed  primarily  at  preparing 
the  student  for  a  career  as  an  economist  in  business  or  government.  Consequently, 
the  student  selecting  this  program  is  required  to  complete  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  courses  in  economics.  About  one-half  of  his  upper-division 
electives  must  be  taken  in  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Commerce. 

The  program  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  in  Economics  is  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  continue  fundamental  training  in  economics  with  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation. Of  the  total  of  128  hours  required  for  graduation,  30  or  more  credit  hours  are 
available  for  elective  subjects.  There  are  two  principal  requirements  which  apply 
to  the  A.B.  program,  but  do  not  apply  to  the  B.S.  program.  These  are  the  require- 
ments that  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  in  a  foreign  language  and  9  upper- 
division  hours  in  a  minor  field  other  than  economics. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS   AND   S(  li  N(  I  s 
A   candidate   for   the   A.B.    degree    with    I   major    in    I  I    must    comp! 

ininiiinim  of    12-S  semestei  hours  tor  graduation.   English  0  and   Mathemao1 

taken,  may  not  be  counted  in  this  total,  and  required  ooursei  in  Physical  Education 

and  required  courses  in  bask  Mibtarj    x  01   Air  Force 

be  counted  only  to  the  extent  of  -l  hours,  h,-  must  also  complete   it  least  27  s.  in 

hours   in  upper-di\  ision   economies   COUISeS.    A    minimum  :    hours    H 

be  completed  in  the  upper-division  level,  ot  these,  not  1«  ss  than  ')  upper-drvj 

hours  must  he  earned  in  ■  minoa  Beld  approved  l>y  the  candidate's  advj 

Low  KH-Divisio\  Program 

The  curriculum  of  the  lower  division  is  designed  to  provide  a  background  foi 
the  study  of  Economics.  The  following  courses  are  required  and  stud 

pi cted  to  complete  them  within  the  first  two  yean  in 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAH 

Jlr.  lit 

English  1  and  2— Composition  ft       Economics  51    and  52— Piinc  ipl<  s 

Foreign  Language  8      Foreign  Langua 

Hist.   1   and  2-\Vorld  Civilization  Hist.  52  and  53-  \m<       Hi  I 

or  Humanities  1  and  2  8  or  Pol.  Sci.  2  and    120 

Laboratory  Science*  8      Mathematics  3— College  Algebra 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1  and  2  4       Mil.  Sci.  or  AS.  3  and  4  A 

l'hvs.  Ed.— General  Program  2      Phys.  Ed.— Women's  Program 

Electives— Women* •  3      Speech  11— Oral  Communication 

Elective  s-  Men** 

Electives— Women**  in 

TOTAL  32  TOTAL  3fi 

•A   laboratory  science  may  be  chosen  from  amonpr  biology,  botany,  chen  . 
geology,  physics,  physical  science,  or  sooloar. 

"Elective!    must    be    taken    during    the    four-y.  tisfy    the    I'ni- 

-;ty    <'ore    Curriculum     Requirements.    See     ;  .     complete    »'X; 

of  requirements. 

I  li  i  h-Diyision  Program 

An  Economics  major  must  complete   a  minimum  of  27  Upper -division   hours   in 
Economics,  including  the  following  COUTSes: 
Econ.   130— Money  and  Banking 
Econ.   125— Statistic  I 
Econ.  211— Micro  Economic  Analvsis 
Econ.  212—  Macro   Economic  Analysis 
Econ.  216—  History  of  Economic  Thought 
Boon.  241— Public  Finance 

Thus,    in    addition    to   the    above    requited    courses,    the    candidate    must    <    SUpl  te    a 

minimum  of  9  Mmestei  hours  of  upper-division  efectfve  courses   fa 

Courses  of  Instiu(tion° 

Lower   Division 

51.  PkUNGIFl  n  Ol    E<om»mh  v   I.   II.  3  hr.   PR:    Sophomore   standing.    I 'r nit  :] 
resource    allocation,    income,    output    and    price    determination    under    d:' 
competitive    conditions,    money,    banking    and    monetary    policy;    national    in- 
come,   unemployment,    and    fiscal    polu  v     taxation    and    government    mending; 
international    economics,    Underdeveloped    areas,    and    compai  iti\« 

s\  stems. 

52.  PUD*  ii'i  i  \<>MH  s    I.  II.  3  hr.   PR:   EoOO.    1.  Continuation 
'Economics  El  i-    i  prerequisite  to  ail  upper-dlv  i 
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Upper  Division 

125.  Statistics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  2  or  3.  Basic  statistical  methods  employed 
in  collection,  presentation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  business  and  econ- 
omic data,  such  as  analysis  of  frequency  distribution,  time  series,  inference, 
index  numbers,  and  correlation. 

130.  Money  and  Banking.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Our  system  of  monetary  and  banking 
arrangements,  viewed  in  relation  to  functioning  of  the  economic  system  as  a 
whole. 

160.  Labor  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  labor  economics  and  labor 
relations  in  industry,  including  the  interaction  of  economic  forces,  union 
policies,  personnel  practices,  and  labor  law. 

205.  Current  Economic  Problems.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  51  and  52  or  consent.  Edu- 
cation majors  only.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  public  school  teachers 
with  reliable  source  material  in  economics  and  to  instruct  them  in  studying 
current  economic  problems. 

210.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Structure  and  processes  of 
existing  economic  systems  throughout  the  world  including  review  of  basic 
principles  of  free  enterprise,  socialistic,  communistic,  and  fascistic  societies. 
Comprehensive  analysis  based  on  current  and  recent  experiments  in  these 
economies. 

211.  Micro  Economic  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  Study  of  price  and  output  determination 
and  resource  allocation  in  the  firm  under  various  competitive  conditions. 

212.  Macro  Economic  Analysis.  II.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  the  forces  which  determine 
the  level  of  income,  employment,  and  output.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
consumer  behavior,  investment  determination,  and  government  fiscal  policy. 

213.  Economic  Development.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  problems, 
changes,  and  principal  policy  issues  faced  by  non-industrialized  countries  in 
the  process  of  economic  development. 

216.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  II.  3  hr.  Economic  ideas  in  perspective  of 
historic  development. 

220.  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Analysis.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  125. 
Study  of  the  principal  mathematical  techniques  employed  in  economic  an- 
aylsis;  an  introduction  to  econometrics. 

226.  Advanced  Statistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  125  or  equiv.  Advanced  approach 
to  statistical  analysis  with  emphasis  on  probability,  inference,  and  multi- 
varied  statistical  techniques. 

230.  Public  Utilities.  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  regulation;  economics  of  valua- 
tion and  rate  making. 

235.  Economic  Growth  and  Fluctuations.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  125  or  con- 
sent. Industrial  fluctuations;  causes  and  possible  remedies. 

241.  Public  Finance.  I.  3  hr.  Governmental  fiscal  organizations  and  policy;  taxes 
and  tax  systems  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

245.  Government  and  Business.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Government  in  its  role  of  adviser 
and  umpire;  analysis  of  governmental  policies  and  practices  affecting  business. 

246.  Transportation.  I.  3  hr.  Development  of  an  inland  transportation  system 
and  relations  and  policies  of  transport  agencies. 

250.  International  Economics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  trade  among 
nations;  theories  of  trade;  policies,  physical  factors,  trends,  and  barriers  in 
international  economics. 
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255.    Rbctowal  EooHOioca    I     i   II  \:  .     b  of  the  factors  that  mono! 

deter  the  econ  mi     growth  ion,   with   emph 

population ^  shifts,  economi    baa    rtudi<       Industrial 
output  techniques,  regional  income  estimation,  local  mult., 
cepts,  and  the  role  of  goveramenl  in  regional  growth, 

261.    Tram  Unionism.  1  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Econ    115 

structure     go\  eminent,    attitudes,    and   poll 
cations  of  union  policy. 

282.    O  I       n     |  hr.  PR.  Econ    115 

practice  of  collective   D8  including  contract    is..: 

ships,  and  the  role  of  government  policy. 

263.    EpoNCMKaoi  Waco.  I  or  II.  3  hi.  PR:  Econ    r.  " 

ot  wage  leveai  and  .structure;  functioning  ami  organization  of  ! 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATI  RE 

A    student    who    expects    to    major    in    English    should    complete    l<mrr-divisi0O 
survey  c«>urs(s   ,„   English  and   American   literature    I  English 
courses.  however,  are  not  absolute  prerequisites  to  enl 

studies   m    English.    It    a   Student  who   is   accepted    as    a   D 

division  survey  courses,  he  will  he  espected   to  compensate  for  this 

adviser  CtTt'Un    "P^1""^'"1011   courst's    that    will    b, 

Advisers   of  upper-division    students    who   are   not    Engfisfa    majors    DM) 
them   tor   English   courses   in   the     100"   series   without   regard   t 
order  to  qualify  for  registration  m  a  course  in  the  "200" 
to  have  had  prior  work  in  upper-division  COUn 

Teacher  Certification*  for  English  Majors 

Through    careful    planning    a    student    may    within    four 
loading    to    the    A.B.    degree    m    the    <  „, 

tnglish,   and   certification   for   teaching    English    in    the 
interested  in  this  combination  should  call  at  the  English 
graphed   summary   of   the    requirements    for    teacher   certification 

lu.rcinents  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  -  ).  partment         . 

btadents  preparing  for  certification  as  English  teachers,  with  I 
-h.   should  be  especially  careful  to  enroll  for  a   foreign   Ian-.;  to 

courses  in  the  general-,  ducation  program  for  teacher  train 

Teacher  trainees  should  consult  the  section  of  this  bulletin  showing  t! 
r-.dueation  program     adopted   in    19<  !>K 

ArtTfield"'  studies  leading  to  certification  in  t! 

Choice  of  Two  Majors  i\   English 

The    prescribed    uPP,  ,-d. vision    pnooi    t 
student  to  complet.  in  both  English  literati!  American   1  and 

allows  him  to  determm  rive  emphasis   he  will 

division  cours.  s  (Gi  *ip      \  required  of  all  ma 

hours,   [welve  addibona   hours  are  chosen  from  grouj 
students   desire  to  empl  dish   literatim 

requirements  are  minima    and  the  stud. 
cours.s  exclusive  of  English  1  an 

GROUP   \     9  hr.  required  of   dl  Enghsh  mej   i 
1.    English   112.     Shakespeare,  3  hr. 

Dglish.  234.     Chaucer.  3  },r. 
3.    English  2-3<).     History  of  the  English  1  anniiagii    >  hr. 
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Choice  of  twelve  additional  hours  of  upper-division  work,  as  follows: 
Emphasis  on  English  Literature:  9  hr.  from  Group  B;  3  hr.  from  Group  C. 
Emphasis  on  American  Literature:  3  hr.  from  Group  B;  9  hr.  from  Group  C. 


)U. 

P  B: 

1. 

2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

English  138. 
English  139. 
English  140. 
English  141. 
English  249. 
English  257. 
English  258. 

English  Literature,  1660-1744.  3  hr. 

English  Literature,  1744-1798.  3  hr. 

Elizabethan  Poetry  and  Prose.  3  hr. 

Literature  of  the  17th  Century.  3  hr. 

The  Romantic  Movement.  3  hr. 

Victorian  Poetry.  3  hr. 

Victorian  Prose.  3  hr. 
The  departmental  adviser  may  allow  the  substitution  of  certain  cognate  period 
courses  in  English  literature  for  any  of  those  listed  in  this  group;  namely,  courses  in 
the  literature  of  the  Early  English  period,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  16th,  17th,  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  centuries. 


GROUP  C: 

1.  English  166.     American  Fiction.  3  hr. 

2.  English  222.     American  Biography.  3  hr. 

3.  English  239.     Southern  Writers.  3  hr. 

4.  English  250.     American  Romanticism.  3  hr. 

5.  English  270.     American  Poetry.  3  hr. 

English  majors  are  strongly  advised  to  study  a  second  foreign  language.  For 
the  first  choice  of  a  foreign  language,  the  Department  recommends  French  or 
German. 

English  106  and  107  (British  Civilization)  are  required  of  English  majors. 
Courses  in  English  Social  History  (204,  205)  may  be  substituted  for  this  require- 
ment by  permission  of  the  departmental  adviser. 

Suggested  Semester  Programs 

The  following  lower-division  course  program  is  suggested  for  pre-English  majors. 
The  "electives"  refer  to  groups  1,  2,  4,  and  5  of  "Distribution  Requirements"  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  numbers  refer  to  these  groups.  The  footnotes  indicate 
choices  that  should  be  made  by  the  teacher-trainee  in  order  to  combine  these  re- 
quirements with  those  of  the  teacher-training  curriculum. 

For  students  entering  the  University  July  1,  1964,  or  later,  the  Distribution 
Requirements  referred  to  above  are  superseded  by  the  Core  Curriculum  requirements. 
If  the  student  is  subject  to  these  requirements,  he  will  need  to  alter  the  following 
suggested  study  programs  accordingly. 


FIRST 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

English  3  or  5  3 
Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
History  or 

Humanities     3-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1    2-3 

17-19 


YEAR0 
Second  Sem.      Hr. 
English  2  3 

English  4  or  6  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Foreign  language  3 
History  or 

Humanities     3-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2     2-1 

17-19 


SECOND  YEAR1 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  3  or  5      3 
Foreign  language  3 
Electives  (Groups 
2,4,5)         9-11 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 
English  4  or  6  3 
Foreign  language  3 
Electives  (Groups 
2,  4,  5)  9-11 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  4     2-3 


17-19 


17-19 


• Special  Note  for  Students  Preparing  for  Teacher  Certification  under  the  plan 
in  effect  prior  to  the  revisions  adopted  in  1966. 


For  the  science  requirement,  choose  the  general  course  in  Biology  or  In 
Physical  Science.  To  satisfy  Arts  and  Sciences  Group  4  choose  Speech  3,  6,  11,  or 
29.  For  Group  2,   take  Social   Sci.   1  and   2.  Other  courses   to   work  into  your  pro- 
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gram  as  early  as  possible  are  Music   10   and   Art   30.   If  to  be 

Social  Studies,    you    may   p< 

Geography  as  upper-division  Credit.   In   t:. 

Educ.  105.   For  guidance   in  all  these   matters,   consult   with    I  ^re  of  H  . 

Resources  and  Education. 

THIRD  YEAR90                                              FOURTH  YEAR00 

First  Sem.           Hr.  Second  Scrn.       Hr.  FfefJ  Srm.            Hr.  Scanul  Scin.  Hr. 

English  142           3  Upper-division  English  234            3  English  230  3 

English  (Croups  lish  B  or  C  3  English   (Croups                                      ips 

B  or  O         3  Minor  Subject    3-6               B  or  C)          3                         C)  3 

Minor   Subject        3  Electives             8-12  Minor   Subject        3  Minor   Subject  3 

Electives          8-10  Eled                     9  Eled  9 

17-19  17-19  18  IS 

••For     those     preparing     for     teacher     certification,     tho     hours     all 
"electivrs"   will  be  devoted   to  satisfying   the   requirements    for   certification.   The 
requirements   that    must   be   satisfied   are   as   foil 

(a)  Any  courses  in  the  two-year  general  program  for  teachers  that  may  not 
have  been  taken  during  the  studenfs  lowt-r-di vision  years.  Check  especially 
for  English  IS;  Hist.  1  and  2  or  Humanities  1  and  2;  Social  Sci.  1,  2:  Music 
10;  Art  30;   Health   Educ.   101. 

(b)  Certain    specific    requirements    for    the    English    first    teaching    field,    if    not 

idy   met:   Speech   3.  6,   11.  or  29;   5   to  6   hr.   additional,   chosen   from   Journ. 
215   (2  hr.).  Lib.  Sci.  1  or  101    (3  hr.).  Speech  162   (3   hr. ). 

(c)  Requirements  of  a  second  teaching  field,  insofar  as  they  do  not  coincide  with 
the  student's  Arts  and  Sciences  minor. 

(d)  Twenty  hours  of   Education,   including   practice    teaching. 

Honors  Program 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  his  junior  year,  an  English  major 
who  has  achieved  an  overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better,  and  whose  record 
in  English  studies  is  above  3.0,  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program 
of  the  Department. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

0.  English  Composition.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  students  who  fail  to  qualify 
for  English  1  under  University  regulations. 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  all  colleges.  Advanced  actions  are  provided  for  stud 
who  made  exceptionally  high  grades  on  the  entrance  tests  in  English. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English  1.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  all  colleges.  Advanced  section- 
are  provided  for  students  who  made  exceptionally  high 

tests   in   English. 

3.  Survey:  English  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  English  authors  from  Beowulf  to 
Burns  and  readings  from  their  works.  Upperclassim  n  ma>  substitute  English 
163  for  this  course. 

4.  Survey:  English  Liikhahhk.  I.  II.  3  hr.  English  authors  from  Robert  Burns 
to  the  present  and  reading!  from  their  works.  l'pp<  rdassiIM  q  may  substitute 
English   164  for  this   course, 

5.  American  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  All  atfaon  to   1870  witi 

from  their  works. 

6.  American  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  American  poetry  and  prose  from  1>>70  to 
the  present.  Continuation  of  English  5. 
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18.  Advanced  English  Composition  (Written  and  Spoken).  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR: 
English  1  and  2.  Practice  in  the  organization  of  thought  and  in  the  correct 
and  effective  use  of  the  language  in  writing  and  speaking,  with  emphasis  on 
the  various  types  and  techniques  of  exposition. 

25.  Introduction  to  Poetry.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Nontechnical  approach  to  poems 
selected  for  their  intrinsic  interest  and  ease  of  comprehension. 

26.  Introduction  to  Fiction.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Companion  course  to  English  25  and 
English  27  in  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction  selected  for  their  interest  and 
significance  to  the  general  reader.  Emphasis  on  appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

27.  Introduction  to  Drama.  I  ,11.  3  hr.  How  to  read,  enjoy,  and  judge  signifi- 
cant plays.  Designed  for  the  general  student,  not  the  specialist,  with  a  view 
to  developing  a  lasting  interest  in  dramatic  literature. 

35.  Types  of  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Selected  works  of  English,  American,  and 
world  authors,  read  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  with  analysis  of  each  as 
a  representative  of  the  genre  to  which  it  belongs.  For  students  from  all 
colleges. 

36.  Types  of  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English  35,  with  emphasis 
on  examples  of  prose  fiction  by  English,  American,  and  European  writers. 
May  be  taken  independently  of  English  35. 

Upper  Division 

100.  Honors  Course.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Independent  reading  and  study.  For  students 
admitted  to  the  Honors  Program  in  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 

111.  The  English  Language.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Structure  of  the  English  language. 
Linguistic  study  designed  especially  for  teachers  of  English  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Required  of  all  teacher  trainees  preparing  for  certification  in  English 
or  Language  Arts. 

115.    Creattve  Writing:  Narration  (Short  Story).  II.  3  hr.  Purpose  and  pattern 

of   the   modern   short   story;    study   of   examples   in   the    current  periodicals; 

special  assignments  and  conferences  with  individual  students  on  a  minimum 
number  of  short  stories. 

123.  Business  English.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  18.  Technical  writing;  assembling 
and  analysis  of  economic  and  commercial  data;  writing  of  reports;  business 
correspondence.  Primarily  for  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Commerce. 

126.  Advanced  Composition.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Technical  forms  of  writing;  designed 
particularly  for  students  in  science  and  engineering. 

127.  Introduction  to  Literature  (Part  I).  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  1,  2.  Reading 
of  stories,  novels,  plays,  and  poems  for  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
Arranged  according  to  types  and  themes  rather  than  according  to  literary 
history,  and  designed  for  students  from  all  fields.  Satisfies  any  general  re- 
quirement in  literature. 

128.  Introduction  to  Literature.  (Part  II).  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  1,  2.  Con- 
tinuation of  English  127,  with  emphasis  upon  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  to  be 
read  for  understanding  and  pleasure.  May  be  taken  independently  of  English 
127. 

129.  Words  and  Usage.  II.  3  hr.  Practical  vocabulary  building,  English  grammar 
and  usage.  Attention  is  given  to  the  derivation,  history,  and  meaning  of 
words,  and  to  the  principles  of  syntax  and  grammar. 

138.  English  Literature,  1660-1744.  I.  3  hr.  Literature  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  death  of  Pope,  exclusive  of  the  drama. 
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139.  Enclish  Literati-UK.  1744-1796.  II.  3  hr.  Literatim  from  the  death  « i 

to  the  publication  of  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  BalUuls,  CTchnJVC  of  tin-  drama, 

140.  ELrzABEniAN  Poctbt  am)  Phots.  I.  3  hr.  The  Renaissance  in  England  as 
manifested  m  the  greet  variety  of  Dondramatk:  literary  works  of  me  risteentfa 
century,  with  emphasis  on  me  major  writers  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I. 

141.  Literatvkk  ok  nil:  17m  (JMinv.  II.  3  hr.  Major  poets  and  pros.-  writers 
of  the  17th  century,  with  the  exception  of  drunatie  writings, 

142.  Shakespeare.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Twelve  of  Shakeapeare'i  most  important  pla>s. 

160.  Contemporary  Litkhah  hi.  I.  3  hr.  Modern  British  and  American  poets  tnd 
prose  writers— including  novelists,  short-story  writers,  dramatists,  md  essayists. 
Chronology  is  roughly  from  1900  to   1925. 

161.  Contemporary  Literature.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English  L60  from 
approximately  1925  to  the  present  time. 

163.  English  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Survey:  English  Literature  from  the  begin- 
ning to   1800.   May  be  substituted   for   English   3  but   may   not   be   ell 

students  who  aire  ady  have  credit  for  English  3. 

164.  English  Literature.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English  163  from  1800  to 
present.  May  be  substituted  for  English  4  but  may  not  be  elet  fed  by 
students  who  already  have  credit  for  English  4. 

166.  American  Fiction.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  reading  of  ten  or  more  of  the  most  im- 
portant American  novels  from  Hawthorne  to  the  present  day,  each  considered 
as  a  work  of  art  reflecting  a  significant  view  of  life.  Lectures  on  the  works  of 
principal  authors,  with  class  discussion  of  particular  books. 

173.  Poetry.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  poems  through  critical 
and  analytical  reading.  Studies  in  the  various  types  of  poetry,  and  of  the 
language,  imagery,  and  techniques  of  poetic  expression. 

175.  The  Short  Story.  I.  2  hr.  The  historical  development  of  the  short  story  and 
the  schools  into  which  the  work  of  short-story  writers  is  divided. 

180.  Bible  Literature:  Old  Testament.  I.  3  hr.  The  various  types  of  literature 
exemplified  in  the  Old  Testament,  read  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and  for  their 
historical  and  cultural  significance.  Continued  in  English   181. 

181.  Bible  Literature:  New  Testament  and  Apocrypha.  II.  3  hr.  The  contents 
of  the  New  Testament,  its  literary  quality,  with  consideration  of  its  historical 
relations  and  of  the  relationships  of  the  several  writers  represented.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  of  treating  the  wealth  of  materials  of  tne  Old  Testament 
during  the  one  semester  of  English  180,  the  first  part  of  this  course  will  Ik- 
devoted  to  continuation  of  the  study  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

198.  Honors  Course.  I,  II.  3  hr.  For  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  of 
students  admitted  to  the  Honors  Program. 

199.  Honors  Course.  I,  II.  3  hr.  For  students  fan  the  Honors  Prograamj  final 
semester  of  senior  year. 

222.  Modern  American  BbOGBAFHY,  I.  3  hr.  A  selection  of  the  most  significant  and 
interesting  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  Americans  of  distinction  in 
literature,  the  arts,  and  public  life. 

223.  Modern  British  Biography.  II.  3  hr.  Representative  world  by  inch  eminent 

masters    of    biography    as    Lytton    Strachey.    Sir    Other!    Sitwefl,    lord    David 
Cecil,   Sean  O'Casey.    Hugh   Emgsmtil,   and   others. 

224.  Literary  Criticism.  II.  3  hr.  The  history  of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle 
to  modern  times. 
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225.  Recent  Literary  Criticism.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  brief  survey  of  the  theories  and 
essays  of  four  major  schools  of  modern  criticism  and  an  application  of  these 
theories  to  a  novel,  a  play,  and  to  selected  poems  and  short  stories. 

228.  Structure  of  the  English  Language.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  course  in  historical, 
comparative,  and  descriptive  grammar,  together  with  an  introduction  to  Eng- 
lish linguistics. 

230.  History  of  the  English  Language.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
language;  questions  of  origins,  language  families,  development,  relationships 
of  English  as  one  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 

231.  Old  English  (I).  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  with  selected  readings 
from  the  literature  of  the  period. 

232.  Old  English  (II).  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  231.  Beowulf  and  other  texts  in  Old 
English. 

234.  Chaucer.  I.  3  hr.  Early  poems,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  The  Canterbury 
Tales.  In  addition  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Chaucer's  works, 
the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Chaucer's 
language. 

235.  Shakespeare.  I.  3  hr.  Intensive  study  of  selected  plays.  Special  attention  to 
textual  problems  and  to  language  and  poetic  imagery,  together  with  the 
history  of  Shakespearean  criticism  and  scholarship. 

236.  Shakespearean  Comedos  and  History  Plays.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  repre- 
sentative comedies  of  Shakespeare  against  the  background  of  classical  and 
Renaissance  theory  and  practice,  and  of  selected  history  plays. 

237.  Shakespearean  Tragedy.  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  principal  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare,  together  with  the  history  of  criticism,  scholarly  investigation, 
and  interpretation. 

239.  Southern  Writers.  II.  3  hr.  Examination  of  twentieth-century  Southern 
essayists,  poets,  short-story  writers,  and  novelists  in  relation  to  the  ideological 
background. 

242.  LrTERATURE  for  Teachers.  S.  3  hr.  Study  and  appreciation  of  selected  works 
of  American  authors,  with  special  reference  to  the  high-school  curriculum. 
Given  usually  in  the  Summer  Session. 

243.  Literature  for  Teachers.  S.  3  hr.  Study  and  appreciation  of  selected  works 
of  English  authors.  Recommended  for  teachers  of  high-school  English.  Given 
usually  in  the  Summer  Session. 

244.  Sixteenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  Studies  from  Caxton  to 
Bacon,  from  Skelton  to  Shakespeare. 

245.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry.  II.  3  hr.  Studies  from  Donne  to 
Dryden. 

247.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  I.  3  hr.  Literature  of  the  period 
1700-1750,  studies  in  relation  to  the  social,  political,  and  religious  movements 
of  the  time. 

248.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  English 
247,  covering  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  May  be  taken  independently  of 
English  247. 

249.  The  Romantic  Movement.  I.  3  hr.  The  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Keats,  together  with  an  introduction  to  work?  of  scholarship  in  the  field 
pf  English  Romanticism, 
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250.    Amehican  Romanticism.  II.  3  hr.  Hie  wiitiugi  of  Ralph  Wild 

Henry  David  Tnoreau,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  A  studs'  oi  ns  oi 

these    men    to    the    history    (A    their    own    time,    and    of    their    coiitiibut. 
American  drought   and   art. 

252.  Em.umi  Literature,   1SS0-1(>1S.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  mora  important   writers 
and   literary  movements  of  the  late   Vietorian  and   the   Kdwardian  period 
emphasis  on   Hardy.    Housman,    Hopkins,    Henley,    l'ater,   GiSSing,    Moore,    But- 
ler, and  the  writers  of  the  "Aesthl  tie  movement." 

253.  Eahly  English  Dhama.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  medieval  and  early  Tudor 
drama,  to  the  age  of  Shakespeare. 

254.  Elizabethan    DRAMA.  II.  3  hr.   A  study  of  the  dramas  of  Sh   | 
temporaries    and    successors    to    the   closing    of    the    theatres    in    L642     Includes 

K\'d.  Marlowe.  Peele.  Greene,  Jooson,  Heywood,  Marston,  Chapman,  w 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.   Massinger,   Ford,  and  Shirley. 

255.  Restoration  and  EIGHTEENTH  Centobt  Drama.  II.  3  hr.  Comedy,  tragedy, 
the  heroic  play,  the  drama  of  sensibility  and  the  reaction  against  it:   Kti. 
Wycherley,   larquhar,  Congreve,  Yanbrugh,  Dryden,  Otway,  Goldsmith 
Sheridan. 

256.  Modern  Drama.  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  world  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  pi 
day. 

257.  Victorian  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  major  Victorian  poets— Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  and  Fitzgerald,  and  a  few  of 
the  later  Victorian  poets. 

258.  Victorian  Prose.  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  non-fictional  writings  of  the  great 
Victorian  prose  critics:  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  New-man,  Macaulay,  Huxley, 
and    Morris. 

261.  Amfhican  Drama.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  representative  American  dramas  and 
of  the  history  of  the  theatre  in  America. 

262.  Study  of  Selected  Authors.  (American).  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  works 
of  a  principal  American  author,  or  of  more  than  one,  as  announced  when  the 
course  is  scheduled. 

263.  Study  of  Selected  Authors  (English).  I,  II.  3  hr.  Study  of  the  works  of 
one  or  more  of  the  principal  authors,  as  announced  in  the  schedule  when  the 
course  is  listed. 

264.  Spenser.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  Spenser's  poetry,  minor  poems,  and  The  i 
Queene,  forms  and  sources,  purpose  of  the  great  epic,   social,   political,   and 
religious   allegory. 

265.  Byron  and  Shelley.  II.  3  hr.  Reading  and  study  of  the  works  of  two  poets 
of  the  later  Romantic  Movement,  together  with  works  of  criticism  and 
scholarship  related  to  the  period. 

267.  Milton.  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  all  of  Milton's  poems  and  of  a  feu  selected 
prose   works. 

270.    American   Poetry.    I.   3   hr.    A   study   of   the   major    American  DOetl    of   the 

nineteenth  and   twentieth   centuries-Bryant.    Poe,   EmerSOP,    Longfellow.   Whit- 
man,   Dickinson,    biost.    Idiot.    Primary    emphasis    on    their    | 
background  materials  minimized. 

272.  Folk  Literature.  II.  3  hr.  A  (tody  of  the  folk  ballad,  its  origin,  history. 
and  literary  significance,  based  on  Child's  collection  and  on  American  ballad 
collections. 
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275.  The  English  Novel  to  the  Time  of  Scott.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  English 
novel  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  time  of  Scott,  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novclistic  art  from  early  narrative  beginnings. 

276.  The  English  Novel,  1832-1900.  II.  3  hr.  A  continuation  of  English  275. 
The  development  of  the  English  novel  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

278.  Tragedy.  II.  3  hr.  Masterpieces  of  tragedy  from  Greek  times  to  modern,  with 
consideration  of  the  changing  concepts  of  tragedy  and  of  the  ethical  and 
ideological  values  reflected  in  the  works  of  major  tragic  authors. 

280.  The  Modern  Novel.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  twentieth-century  novel,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  works  of  selected  British  novelists. 

282.  Modern  British  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  British  poetry  from  1890  to 
the  present,  including  the  Decadents,  Counter-Decadents,  Hopkins,  Housman, 
Hardy,  the  Georgians,  the  Imagists,  and  war  poets;  Yeats,  Eliot,  the  Auden 
Group,  and  the  post-World  War  II  poets. 

291.  Introduction  to  Literary  Research.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Bibliography;  materials 
and  tools  of  literary  investigation;  methods  of  research  in  various  fields  of 
literary  history  and  interpretation;  problems  of  editing.  Practical  guidance  in 
the  writing  of  theses. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  offers  work  in  foreign  language,  litera- 
ture, and  culture.  Areas  included  are  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Russian, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Linguistics,  Language  Teaching  Methods,  and  Bibliography 
and  Research.  A  student  may  be  a  candidate  for  an  A.B.  degree,  with  a  major  or 
minor  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  Russian,  or  Latin,  or  with  a  minor  in  Greek. 
Students  whose  grades  have  frequently  fallen  below  "B"  in  language  work  in  the 
lower  division  should  not  select  a  foreign  language  as  a  major  or  minor.  At  least  36 
hours  of  work  in  a  given  language  constitutes  a  major  and  24  hours  of  work  a 
minor.  In  addition,  all  foreign  language  majors  must  take  Linguistics  111.  In  most 
cases  the  department  recommends  that  students  who  major  in  a  foreign  language 
should  minor  in  a  second.  This  is  not  a  requirement,  however,  and  other  fields  may 
be  offered  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Students  who  wish  to 
earn  professional  certificates  as  elementary  or  secondary  foreign  language  teachers 
are  advised  to  consult  the  College  of  Education  section  of  this  bulletin.  Students 
who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  high  school 
can  receive  no  credit  towards  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
either  semester  of  the  elementary  work  in  that  language. 


Major  in  French 

Requirements:  French  1  and  2  or  equiv.,  French  3  and  4,  103  and  104,  109, 
110,  115,  116,  118,  and  231. 


Suggested  Program: 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

French  3*  3 

English  1  3 

Humanities  1  3 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  3-7 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1  2-3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

French  4*  3 

English  2  3 

Humanities  2  3 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  3-7 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2  2-1 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

French  103  3 

Minor  Subject  3-6 
Linguistics  111  3 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C      3-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil,  or  A.S.  3    2-1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

French  104  3 

Minor  subject  3-6 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  3-7 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  4  2-3 


15-19 


15-19 


15-19 


15-19 
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THIRD  YEAR 


lOlBlll    \l..\\{ 


First  Sern.  II r. 

French   109  3 

French    115  3 

Minor    .subject 
and  electives   12 


•nd  Sem.       Hr. 
French  110  3 

French  116 
Minor  subject 
and  electives   12 


First  S  Hr. 

French   L18  3 

Minor  mbject 

and    (■!<•<  tiv<  !    15 


I  tan.      Hr. 

h  231  3 

Minor    subject 
and   electives    l"j 


17-18 


17- is 


17-18 


•If    a    student     has    not     bad     French     in     high 

in    his    first    year   and    will    t.ik^    1- 'r.  I 
i    10}    in    his    B< 


'.  ill     normally     tak'- 

and  4  concurrently  with 


\1  if   i;    :\    Si   kNISH 

Reiinirviruiits:    Spanish   1    and  2  or  njuiv.,   .Spanish  3  and  4,   103  and    104 
110,  and  12  hr.  of  literature  courses  from  the  following:   Spanish  211.  212    217    218, 
221     and   222 


r&ed  Program: 
FIRST  YEAR 

Spanish  4° 
English  2 
Humanities  2 


First  Sent.  Hr. 

Spanish  38  3 

English    1  3 

Humanities  1  3 
Electives,  Croups 

A.  B.  or  C 

rhvs.  Ed  i 

Mil.  or  A.S.   1 


Hr. 

3 
3 

3 
Elective  s.  Croups 

\    B.  or  C       3-7 
l'hvs.  Ed  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 


First  Sem. 
Spanish   103 
Minor  sul 

linguistics    111      3 

ps 

A.  B.  Of   C     3-7 

l'hvs.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 


M .<  <)\ I)  YEAR 

Jlr.       Second  Sern 
Spanish    KM 


Hr. 

3 

Minor  subject     3-0 

Groups 

B,  or  C       3-7 

Ed  1 

Mil.  or  A  - 


15-19 


15-19 


15-19 


15-19 


First  Sern. 
Spanish  109 
Spanish   21 1 

or  217  3 

Minor   subject 

and   cle,  lives    12 


THIRI 

II 


17-ls 


nd  Sem. 

Spanish   110 
Spanish  212 

or  218 
Minor   subject 

and  elective  s 


Hr. 
3 


12 


17-18 


First  Sem. 
Spanish  221  3 

Minor    Subject 
and   i 


URTH  YEAR 

II r.       Second  Sem. 

Spanisi 


17-ls 


Hr. 


Minor  subject 
and    electives    15 


17-18 


•If    a    student    has    not    had    Spanish    In    hiph    school,    he    will    normally    tak. 
:i  l  and  I  in  his  first  year  and  will  tak.-  Bpantah  8  and  4  concurrently 
Spanish  103  and  104  in  his  second  year. 


Majoh  in  Germ  \\ 

Hi'i/uircincnt^     German   1   and  2  or  equiv..  German  3  and  4,    103  and    H>4.    1(>9. 
110.  and   at   least    12  hr.  of  additional  upper-division  courses   in   German   literature  or 

Germanic  linguistics.  (See  linguistics  211,  212.  251,  252,  271,  272   281,  and 
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Suggested  Program: 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem. 
German   3° 
English  1 
Humanities  1 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C 
Phys.  Ed. 
Mil.  or  A.S.  1 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 
German  109 
German  elective 
Minor  subject        6 
Electives  3-6 


Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

3 
3 

3 

oups 

3-7 

1 

L     2-3 

German  4°             3 
English  2               3 
Humanities  2         3 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C      3-7 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 

German  103  3 
Minor  subject  0-3 
Linguistics  111  3 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  0-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 

German  104  3 
Minor  subject  0-3 
Electives,  Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  3-7 
Phys.  Ed.  1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4    2-3 

15-19 

15-19 

15-19 

15-19 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.         Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

3 
ive    3 

German  110          3 
German  elective    3 

German  6 
Electives           9-12 

German  3 
Electives         12-15 

Minor  subject       6 
Electives  3-6 


15-18 


15-18 


15-18 


15-18 


*lf  a  student  has  not  had  German  in  high  school,  he  will  normally  take 
Gorman  1  and  2  in  his  first  year  and  will  take  German  3  and  4  concurrently  with 
German   1 0H  and  104  in  his  second  year. 


Major  in  Russian 

Requirements:  Russion  1  and  2  or  equiv.,  Russian  3  and  4,  103  and  104,  109, 
110,  and  at  least  12  hr.  of  additional  upper-division  courses  in  Russian  literature  or 
Russian  linguistics  (see  Linguistics  231). 


S  u  ggested  Progra  m: 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Russian  3*  3 

English  1  3 

Humanities  1  3 
Electives,    Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  3-7 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1  2-3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Russian  4*  3 

English  2  3 

Humanities  2  3 
Electives,    Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  3-7 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2  2-1 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Russian  103  3 

Minor  subject  3-6 
Linguistics  111  3 
Electives,    Groups 

A,  B,  or  C      3-4 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Russian  104  3 

Minor  subject  3-6 
Electives,    Groups 

A,  B,  or  C  3-7 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  4  2-3 


15-19 


15-19 


15-19 


15-19 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Russian  109  3 

Russian  elective  3 
Minor  subject  6 
Electives  3-6 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 
Russian  110  3 

Russian  elective  3 
Minor  subject  6 
Electives  3-6 


First  Sem. 
Russian 

Electives 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Hr. 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
6      Russian  3 

9-12      Electives         12-15 


15-18 


15-18 


15-18 


15-18 


•If  a  student  has  not  had  Russian  in  higii  school,  he  will  normally  take 
Russian  1  and  2  in  his  first  year  and  will  take  Russian  3  and  4  concurrently  with 
Russian    103  and   104   in   his  second   year. 
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Major  in  I  atth 

Requirements-.  Latin  1  and  2  or  equiv.,  Latin  3  and  4,  101,  109,  110    121,  122, 


and  at  least  6  additional  hours  of  upper-division  coursei  in  Latin 
Suggested  Program: 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Srin.  II  r.       Second  Scm 

I  atin  4 
English  2 


Latin  3  3 

English   1  3 

1  humanities  1  3 

Ll<  I  lives,    Croups 

A,  B.  or  C  3-7 

Phys.  Ed  1 

Mil.  or  AS.   1  W 


15-19 


3 
3 
3 


Iluinaniti. 
Klectives,    Croups 

A.   H.  of  C     3-7 
Phys.  Ed  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 


15-19 


I  OND  YEAR 

}  irst  Scm.         Hr.     Si  ootid  Sam 
Latin  101  3 

Latin    100  3 

Minor  subject     0-3 
Linguistics    111       3 
ElectiveS,    Croups 
\     B.   or  C      0-4 

Phys.  l   I  1 

Mil.  or  AS.  3    2-1 

15-10 


Latin    102 
Latin    110 

Lire  lives,   I  •    nps 

\    B,  oi  I 
Phys.  .  1 

Mil.  oi   AS.  4 


First  Si  m. 

Latin  121 
Latin  elective 
Minor   subject 
i  ves 


THIRD  YEAR 

II  r.      Second  Scm. 

3       Latin    122 
3      Latin  elective 
0       Minor    subject 
3-6      Electives 


15-18 


Hr. 

3 

3 

6 

3-6 

15-18 


I'irst 

Latin 

Electives 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.       S<  COnd  Scm. 
6       Latin 

rives 


1  5- 1  s 


Hr. 

3 


(  '<  A  i>!  s   oi     [NSTRU<  I  [ON 

i  hi:.\(  ii 
Lou  i  r  Division 

1.  Li.i  miviauy  French.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  French.  I  .II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  French  1. 

3.  INTERMEDIATE    Fl  BNCH.   I.   II.  3  hr.   Heading  of  modern    French   prose. 

4.  Intermediat]    French.  I,  II.  3  hi.  Continuation  of  French  3. 

Upper  Division 

103.  Elementari  Conversation.  I    3  hr.  PR:  French  3  and  4.  or  consent. 

104.  Elementari  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  French  L03  or  consent 

109.  Grammar  and  Conversatk>n.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   12  hr.  of  F  equiv. 

110.  Advanced  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  French  100,  oi  equiv. 

115.  Tin   (  i  ksss  u   ><  »  ol.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  ol  French,  or  equiv. 

1 16.  I.m  hah  Ri   oi     m    Eighteenth  Century.  II.  3  hr.  PR:    12  hr.  oi   I 
of  equiv. 

118.    I  ii i  RATURi  oi    i m   Nineteenth  (  kntury.  I    3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  <)\  Fro 
equiv. 

Hi  i  R]  sii:  ion  u    Frj  \<  h    I        hi     I  R  i   I     Dsent. 

217.    French  Civilization.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  ol  French. 

221.     I'm   Komvnik    Movement.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent 
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222.    French  Realism.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

226.  Literary  Criticism.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

227.  Graduate  Reading  in  French.  No  credit.  A  special  course  to  prepare  Ph.D. 
candidates  for  the  reading  examination  in  French. 

229.    Literature  of  the  16th  Century.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

231.    Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  French,  or  equiv. 

237.    Moliere.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

241.  French  Structural  Linguistics.  4  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  French.  Special  course 
for  the  NDEA  Language  Institute. 

242.  Methods  in  French  Secondary  Teaching.   4  hr.   PR:    12  hr.   of  French. 
Special  course  for  the  NDEA  Language  Institute. 

244.  Explication  de  Textes.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  French,  or  equiv. 

271.  The  Modern  Novel  to  1930.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 

272.  The  Novel  After  1930.  II.  3  hr.  A.B.  in  French,  or  consent. 
292.  Pro-Seminar  in  French  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

SPANISH 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Spanish.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Spanish  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Spanish.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  Spanish  prose. 

4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Spanish  3. 

Upper  Division 

103.  Elementary  Conversation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

104.  Elementary  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  103,  or  consent. 

109.  Grammar  and  Conversation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

110.  Advanced  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  109,  or  equiv. 

211.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  to  1870.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Spanish  3  and  4, 
and  consent. 

212.  Spanish  Literature  Since  1870.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Spanish  3  and  4,  and  consent. 

215.  Lyric  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

216.  Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 

217.  Spanish- American  Literature  and  Culture.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  Spanish, 
or  equiv. 

218.  Spanish-American  Literature  and  Culture.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  Spanish, 
or  equiv.  Continuation  of  Spanish  217. 

221.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  to  1635.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   18  hr.  of  Spanish, 
or  equiv. 

222.  The  Golden  Age  After  Lope  De  Vega.  II.  3  hr.  18  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  equiv. 
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223.     ESTUDIOS  DE  ESTILO.    I.    3   hi.    PR:     IS   hr     o{    Spanish.    0T 

221.    Explication  m  Textos.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Sp.mish,  m  equrv. 

225.    The  Pica  hi -son    NOV!  L,  I.  3  hi.  I'H.    12  hr.  of  Spanish,  or  <  quiv. 

227.    Graduate  Readinc   in   Si'.wisii.   No  credit     \  Ph.D. 

candidates  for  the  reading  examination   in   Spanish. 

241.  Spanish  STRUCTURAL  I.im.i  imics.  -1  hi.   I'H:    12  hr.  of  SpuiH  <  OUTM 
for  the  NDKA  Language  Institute. 

242.  Methods    in    SPANISH    SECONDARE    Ti  \ch:\c.     1    r i r .    PR;     12    hi.    of    Sp mi  h 

Special  course  for  the  NDKA  Language  Institute, 

291.  Cehvantes.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   A.B.  in  Spanish,  or  consent. 

292.  Pro-Seminar  in  Spanish  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 
295.    Sixteenth  Century  Literature.  I.  3  hr. 

297.    Pho-Sfminar  in  Spanish-Amkkican  STUDIES,    l-fl  hr     S]  pic*. 

ITALIAN 

Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  Italian.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Italian  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Italian.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  Italian  p: 

4.  Intermediate  ITALIAN.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Italian  3. 

GERMAN 

Lower  Division 

1.  El  imin  ;  \    ■>    ( .i  RM  \n    I,  II.  3  hr. 

2.  Eli  mi  m  \hy  German.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

3.  Intermediate  German.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modem  German  pi 

4.  Intermediati   German.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  3. 

Upper  Division 

103.  Spokin  German.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  3  and  4.  or 

104.  Spoken  German.  II.  3  hr.  German  103,  or  consent. 

105.  The  German  Novelle.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   German  3  and  4,  or  consent.   I 
ienl  itive  stories  of  Keller,  Meyer,  Storm,  and  StiftT. 

106.  The  German  Novelle.  II.  3  hi.  PR:   German  3  and  4 

Naturalism  to  present  day.  Continuation  oi  German  105 

107.  Nineteenth   CENTURY    Drama.    I.   3  hr.    i  and   4.   or   i 
Critical  study  of  selected  dramas  by  Kleist.  GriufMUT  odwig. 

10S.    Nineteenth  Ce.nti.ry   Drama.   II.  3  hr.    PR:    German   3   and  4.   or  c 
Continuation  of  German  107. 

100.    Advanced  Grammar  ind  Composition,  I   3hr.  PR    German  103 and  I 

consent.    Intensive    review    of    Gemini    grammar    with    extensive    practj 
German  composition  and  translation  into  German. 
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110.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  II.  3  hx.  PR:  German  109,  or 
consent.  Additional  practice  in  composition,  with  all  explanations  and  dis- 
cussions  conducted    in   German. 

121.  Scientific  German.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  1  and  2.  Primarily  for  students  in 
science  courses. 

122.  Scdzntific  German.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  121. 

136.    Introduction  to  Goethe.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  German  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

161.    Lyric  Poetry.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

163.  Modern  German  Prose  in  English  Translation.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  outstanding  German  short  stories  and  a  few  novels.  (No  credit 
allowed  for  departmental  major  nor  for  regular  language  requirements). 

201.  Independent  Reading.  I.  3  hr.  Supervised  reading  for  students  who  wish  to 
do  intensive  work  in  any  field  of  interest. 

202.  Independent  Reading.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  201. 

227.  Graduate  Reading  in  German.  No  credit.  Special  course  to  prepare  Ph.D. 
candidates  for  the  reading  examination  in  German. 

242.  Faust.  II.  3  hr.  Critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust. 

243.  Medieval  German  Literature.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent. 

244.  German  Literature  of  the  Restoration  and  Renaissance.  II.  3  hr.  PR: 
German  4,  or  consent. 

245.  Classicism  and  Romanticism.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent.  Critical 
study  of  German  literature  from  1750  to  1830. 

246.  The  Liberal  Age  II.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent.  Critical  study  of 
German  literature  from  1830  to  1880,  with  an  emphasis  upon  Poetic  Realism. 

247.  The  Age  of  Crisis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  German  4,  or  consent.  Critical  study  of 
German  literature  from  1880  to  the  present. 

265.  German  CrvrLEZATiON.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  German,  or  consent.  General 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  German  culture,  in- 
cluding a  brief  historical  background,  the  development  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, geography,  science,  music,  art,  architecture,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

275.  The  Modern  Novel.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  German.  Supervised  reading  of 
ninteenth  century  novels. 

276.  The  Modern  Novel.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  German  275,  with  emphasis  on 
recent  fiction. 

292.    Pro-Seminar  in  German  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

RUSSIAN 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Russian.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Russian.  II.  3  hr. 

3.  Intermediate  Russian.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  modern  Russian  Prose. 

4.  Intermediate  Russian.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Russian  3. 
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Upper  Division 

103.  Elementary  Conversation.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Russian  3  Bud  1    oi  oonseot 

104.  Elementary  i  onversahon.  I.  3  hr.  PR;  Russian  103,  oi  conseni 

105.  The  Russian  ShoRI   StORT.  I.  3  hr.  PRj    12  hr.  of  Russian.  Of  eq 

106.  THE  RUSSIAN    SbORI    STORY.   II.  3  hr.    PR:    12  hr.   of    Russian    <>r  equft 

tinuation  of  Russian  105. 

121.  Sciimiik:  Russian.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Russian   l   .did  2,  <M   equiv.   Primarily  for 
stadents  in  Kience  c  ourses. 

122.  Scientific   RUSSIAN.   II.   3  hr.    PR:    Russian    121    or   con 
Russian    121. 

144.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Russian  3  and  4,  or  ton 

145.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Russian    I 

211.  The  Russian  Novel.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Russian  3  and  4,  or  consent. 

212.  THE  Rl  BSIAN  Novel.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Russian  211. 

LATIN 

Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Latin.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  Latin.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Latin   1. 

3.  [NTERlfEDIATI  I.aiin.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Latin  1  and  2,  or  two  yean  of  high- 
Latin.    Selections    from    Caesar,    Aulus    C.ellius.    and    Nepos,    and    From    othei 
authors  of  comparable  difficulty,  designed  to  prepare  students  to  read  oration 
of  Cicero. 

4.  CbCERO's  0RAH0N8.  II.  3  hr.   PR:    Latin  3.  or  two  years  of  high-school    | 

( Ipper  Division 

101.  Classical  Myths  in  the  Modern  World.  I.  3  hr.  This  cours  otirely 

in    English    and    assuming   no   knowledge    ol    Creek    or    Latin.    introdtM 
student  to  classical  myths  of  gods  and  legends  of  heroes  and  their  Influence 
upon  the  modern  world  of  thought  and  science. 

102.  Classical  Culture  and  the  Modern  World.  II.  3  hr.  This  course 
entirely  in   English,  introduces  the  student  to  classical  life  and  thought  through 
a   study    of   Greek    and    Roman    daily    life    and    customs,    art.    law.    literature. 
science,  and  the  influence  of  these  upon  present-day  life   and   ttv 

109.  Selections  from  Roman  Phose.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Latin  3  and  4.  or  equiv. 

110.  SELECTIONS  PROM  Roman  Poetry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Latin  4  and   109.  or  equi\ . 

111.  Latin  for  Law  Students.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  3,  Of  two 
Latin.   Selections  from  legal  Latin  and   the  Institutes  of  Justinian 

112.  Roman  Llil lERWRmNG,  I.  3  hr.  PR:  4  and    109,  or  four 
latin. 

121.  SURVEY  of  Latin  I  ITERATORS.  I.  3  hr.  PR:    Latin   100  and   110.  ,  : 

122.  SuRVEl   of  Laiin   1  ITERATORS.  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Latin   100   md   110.  , 

201      The  Story  and  Novel.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Latin  L00.  110 

the  story  and  novel  is  traced  from   Homer  to  the   Medieval   Creel  I    itin 

romance  writers.  Selections  from  rVtrOOjUS,  the  Crrut   Trimnlchinrti*.  and  from 
Apuleius,  Cupid  and  Psycfc. 
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202.  Drama.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  A  brief  history  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  Greek  and  Roman  drama.  The  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  the 
Andria  of  Terrence,  and  the  Medea  of  Seneca  are  read  in  Latin. 

203.  Oratory.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman 
oratory  is  given  and  part  of  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  De  Orator e;  selections 
from  Quintilian's  Institutes  and  from  Tacitus'  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  are 
read  in  Latin. 

227.  Graduate  Reading  in  Latin.  No  credit.  Special  course  to  prepare  Ph.D. 
candidates  for  the  reading  examination  in  Latin. 

231.  Satire.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Greek  satirical  writings  and 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  satire.  Selections  in  Latin  from  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace,  and  from  the  Satires  of  Persius  and  Juvenal. 

234.  History.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Origin  and  development  of 
Roman  historiography  and  its  Greek  antecedents.  Selections  in  Latin  from 
Livy's  History,  from  Tacitus'  Agricola,  and  from  Suetonius'  Julius  Caesar. 

235.  Epic.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Origin  and  development  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  epic.  Selections  from  Vergil's  Aeneid,  from  Lucretius' 
De  Rerum  Natura,  and  from  the  earlier  and  later  epic  poets  in  Latin. 

236.  Philosophy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Latin  109,  110,  or  equiv.  Origin  and  development 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  its  influence  upon  Roman  philosophy.  Selections 
from  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  from 
Seneca's  Epistles  in  Latin. 

292.    Pro-Seminar  est  Latin  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

GREEK 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Greek.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Greek.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Greek  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Greek.  I.  3  hr. 

4.  Intermediate  Greek.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Greek  3. 

Upper  Division 

109.  Selections  from  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek  LrrERATURE.  I.  3  hr. 

110.  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators.  II.  3  hr. 

121.  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Greek  109,  110,  or  consent. 

122.  Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Greek  121. 
292.    Pro-Seminar  in  Greek  Literature.  1-6  hr.  Special  topics. 

HEBREW 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elementary  Herrew.  I.  3  hr. 

2.  Elementary  Hebrew.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Hebrew  1. 

3.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  I.  3  hr.  Reading  of  Hebrew  prose. 

4.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Hebrew  3. 
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LINGUISTICS 

Upper  Division 

111.    Introduction   to  bal   Lotcuwrica,   I.  3  hr.   Requited   f<»:    I 

language  majors. 

201.  Linguistics  as  APFUMD  TO  Spanish-American  OULBCTI  I.  3  lir.  PR: 
Consent. 

211.  Middle  ]lu.a  German.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  German  from  upper  division 
Study   of   the   linguistic   developments   of    Middle    Hiuh   German   from    the 

:ith     to     the     fifteenth     centuries     with     ilhistr  :  from     the 

Nibelunpclird. 

212.  Middle  High  GERMAN.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Linguistics  211  with  illustra- 
tive readings  from  the  Middle  High  German  lyric  poets  and  the  court!. 

22.5.    Comparattve  Crammar  of  Greek  AND  Latin.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Consent 

226.  Italic  Dialects.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

227.  Wlgar   La  i  in.   II.   3  hr     PR:    Latin    12,  22,  or  equiv.   Selections   fron 
inscriptions  and  later  Latin  literature  are  studied  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  the  Latin  language  from  its  earliest  time  to  its  passing  into  tl 

Lingua^ 

231.  The  Structuri:  of  Modern  Russian.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  of  Russian,  or 
consent. 

241.    See  French  241  and  Spanish  241. 

2-51.  History  of  rur  GBBMAN  Language.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  18  hr.  of  German,  >r  con- 
sent. Historical  development  of  standard  German  with  emphasis  on  its  re- 
lationships to  the  other  German  languages  and  dial 

2-52.    Comparative  Germanic  Linguistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Linguistics  251.  or  con- 
sent. A  comparative  study  of  Gothic,  Old  English.  Old  Nor>e,  Old  Hie1 
man  and   Old   Saxon. 

255.  History  of  thk  Spanish  Language.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  The  development 
of  Spanish  and  the  transformation  of  the  Castilian  dialect  into  the  national 
language  of  Spain.  The  course,  given  in  Spanish,  will  include  the  cultural 
factors  as  well  as  a  study  of  historical  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax. 

271.  Old  English.   I.  3  hr.   PR:    Consent.   Elementary  study  of  Old   V 
with  illustrative  materials  from  prose  and  poetry. 

272.  Old  English.  II.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Linguistics  271  Comparison  of  the 
Old  English  dialects,  with  extensive  illustrative  readings,  especially  in  Brouttlf. 

281.  Old  Norse.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Elementary  study  of  Old  West  Norse  pros.- 

282.  Old   Xorse.   II.   3  hr.   Continuation   of  Linguistics   281.   Readings   in    \ 
Old  Icelandic  s.ieas;   introduction  to  Old  Norse  poetry. 

290.    Old  French.   II.  3  hr.  PR:   Consent. 

2')2.     Pro-Seminar  in  LmCDVnca.    1-6  hr.  Special  t   • 

296.    Old  Spanish.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

LANGUAGE  TEACHING  METHODS 
Upper  Division 

151.  See  French  151  and  Spanish  151. 

152.  Sec  French  152  and  Spanish  152. 
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221.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  I.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  prospective 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  majoring  in  a  foreign  language. 

222.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  II.  3  hr.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  graduate  degree  in  a  foreign  language. 

242.    See  French  242  and  Spanish  242. 

270.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  French  in  the  Elementary  School.  I.  3  hr. 
PR:    Consent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  RESEARCH 
Upper  Division 
265     Methods  of  Research.  I.  3  hr.  For  students  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 


GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory courses  in  Geology: 


Course 
Geol.  2 
Geol.  4 


Per  Semester 

$2.00 

2.00 


Course                                      Per  Semestei 
Geol.  202    $2.00 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 

Students  planning  to  seek  employment  in  the  petroleum  industry  should  take 
Math.  16  and  Math.  17.  A  total  of  132  hours  is  required,  of  which  a  minimum  of  124 
hours  must  be  established  in  subjects  exclusive  of  credits  earned  in  required  Physical 
Education,  required  Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies,  English  0,  and 
Math.  2. 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
English  2  3 

Foreign  language  3 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  11  4 

Foreign  language  3 


Geol.  1 

3 

Geol.  3                  3 

Geol.  125               1 

Geol.  2 

1 

Geol.  4                   1 

Geol.  184              4 

Math.  3 

3 

Math.  4                  3 

Math.  15                4 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1 

2-3 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 

Phys.  Ed. 

1 

Phys.  Ed.  2            1 

16-17 


15-16 


17-18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

C.E.  1  2 

Chem.  12  4 
Foreign  language  3 

Geol.  185  4 

Mil.  or  A.S.  4  2-3 

Electives  3 


18-19 


SUMMER  SESSION-BEFORE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr. 

Geol.  266  (5  weeks)    6 


First  Sem. 
Geol.  127 
Geol.  151 
Geol.  270 
Physics  1  (11) 
Electives 


PHIRD  YEAR 

///•.      Second  Sem. 
English  126 


FOURTH  YEAR 


2 
4 
3 
4 
4-5 


Geol.  231 
Geol.  261 
Physics  2  (102)  4 
Electives  2-3 


Hr. 
3 

4 
3 


First  Sem. 
Geol.  221 
Electives 


Hr. 

3 

14 


Second  Sem. 
Electives 


Hr. 

17 


17-18 


16-17 


17 


17 
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Bachelob  <  'i    Am  s  i\  ( . 

A  minimum  of  124  boon  most  be  established  to  sul  ol  credit 

earned  in  required   Physical  Education,  required   Military  01   Air    S 

sh  0,  and  Math.  2. 


FIRST  Yl    \K 

SE<  ONI 

)   YEAR 

First  Sam. 

Mr. 

nd  5am.      Ur. 

First  Sern. 

Ur. 

id 

Hr. 

English  1 

ign  langu  ij 

Ceol.    1                          3 

Geol.  2                  1 

Math.  2  or  3          3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  1     2-3 
Phys.  Ed  1           1 

English  2              3 

Geol.  3                 3 
Geol   I                  1 

Math.  4                     3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 
Phys.  Ed.  2          1 

Chem  11 
Foreign  Ian 

hi              4 
Mil.  01   A  S 

Chem.  12 
For 

10*1 
Mil  or  A  S 

16-17 

15-16 

16-17 

15-17 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAH 

First  San. 

Ur. 

•id  Sam.      Hr. 

Firs!  Sem. 

Ur. 

Second  v 

Hr. 

Art   115 

Geol  151 
Physics   1 
tives 

3 
4 
4 
6 

Chem.  elective       3 
261               3 

Physics  2            ^4 
Elec  tives             7-8 

Geol.  127 
Geol.  221 
aires 

2 

3 

English    126 

2.31 
Elect . 

3 

4 

10 

17  17-18  17  17 

Courses  of  Instruction 

ceoi  < 

Lower   Division 

1.    Prtskcaj    Geology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Description  of  composition  and  structm 
earth;    physical   processes    which    change   earth's    surface.    Accompanied    bj 

Geol    2    to    meet    requirements    for    4    hr.    credit    in    a    laboratory 
physical   geology. 

2     Physical  Geoloci   Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Accompanies  Geol  1. 

3.  Historical   Geology.    I,    II.    3   hr.    Evolution    of    earth    and    its    inhal 
Accompanied  by  Geol.  4  to  meet  requirements  of  4  hr.  credit  in  a  laboratory 
science  in  historical  geology. 

4.  Historical  Geology  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Accompanies  Geol.  3. 

5.  Introduction  to  Geology.  I,  II.  3  hr.   Designed  esm  I  i ally  for  i 

majors.    Composition    and    structure    o!    *■  trth    and    geoli  sses    which 

shape    its    surface.    Accompanied    bv   Geol    2   to   meet    requirements   for   4    hr. 
credit  in  a  laboratory  science  in  physical  ecology. 

( 'pprr  Division 

125.    Geolock  Drafting.  I.  1  hr. 

127.    Map  Is  know.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Geol  2    1    Relation  <>f  earth  structure  and 

history  to  land  forms  as   ihown  on  topograph: 

151.    Structural  Gboloct.  I.  3-4  hr.  PR:  Geol.   l     51 

m  isses  in  the  earth's  cmst:  mechanical  principles  underlying  various 

of    rock    deformation:    indication    of    economic    linportan 
structures  with   rasped  iv  of  mineral  product- 

IS}.     MlNSRALOGT.    I.    4    hr.    PR:     1    year    of    . 

and  systematic  study  of  mineral 

by  their  physical  properties  supplemented  by  blow-pipe  anal} 
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185.  Mineralogy  and  Petrography.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  184.  Description,  mode 
of  occurrence,  and  classification  of  silicate  minerals  and  rocks. 

201.  Physical  Geology  for  Teachers.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  High  school  teaching 
certificate,  and  consent.  Composition  and  structure  of  earth  and  the  geologic 
processes  which  shape  its  surface. 

202.  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  for  Teachers.  I,  II,  S.  1  hr.  Accompanies 
Geol.  201.  Laboratory  and  field  study  of  earth  materials  and  features,  and 
the  topographic  and  geologic  maps  used  to  represent  them. 

218.  Geology  and  the  Earth  Sciences.  4  hr.  PR:  Open  only  to  members  of 
N.S.F.  Summer  Institute.  The  physical  nature  of  the  earth.  Rotation,  revolu- 
tion, shape,  and  structure  of  the  earth.  Geologic  forces  changing  the  earth. 
Geologic  history. 

221.  Geomorphology.  I.  3  hr.  Surface  features  of  eastern  United  States. 

222.  Geomorphology.  II.  3  hr.  Surface  features  of  western  United  States. 

228.  Photoceology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  127,  151.  Instruction  in  basic  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  of  air  photo  interpretation. 

231.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  3,  4.  Invertebrate  fossils; 
biologic  classification,  evolutionary  development,  and  use  in  correlation  of 
strata. 

285.  Introductory  Paleobotany.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  3  and/or  Bot.  2.  Resume 
of  development  of  principal  plant  groups  through  the  ages,  present  distribu- 
tion, mode  of  occurrence  and  index  species,  methods  of  collection. 

261.  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  II.  3  hr.  Study  of  sediments  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Field  techniques  stressed  as  data  gathered  and  interpreted 
from  rocks  of  Pennsylvanian  age  in  Morgantown  vicinity.  Two-day  field  trip 
required. 

263.  Ground- water  Hydrology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  1  or  consent.  Study  of  the 
principles  of  ground-water  hydrology;  occurrence,  development,  uses,  and 
conservation  or  ground-water. 

266.  Appalachian  Geology  Field  Camp.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Geol.  231,  261.  Practical 
experience  in  detailed  geological  field  procedures  and  mapping.  Living  ex- 
penses in  addition  to  tuition  must  be  paid  at  time  of  registration. 

269.  X-Ray  Diffraction.  I,  II.  2  hr.  The  theory  of  X-ray  diffraction  and  appli- 
cation to  the  analysis  of  crystalline  materials  using  the  powder  camera  and 
X-ray  diffractometer.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  geology,  chemistry, 
engineering  and  related  fields  with  consent  of  instructor. 

270.  Mineral  Resources.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Geol.  1,  2.  General  survey  of  character, 
origin,  and  distribution  of  natural  mineral  resources,  including  mineral  fuels, 
nonmetallic  minerals,  ore  deposits,  and  ground-water. 

272.  Petroleum  Geology.  II.  3-4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  151.  Origin,  geologic  distribution, 
methods  of  exploration  and  exploitation,  uses  and  future  reserves  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  in  the  world. 

285.  Optical  Mineralogy.  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Geol.  185  and  one  year  of  Physics. 
Principles  and  practice  in  use  of  the  petrographic  microscope  in  identification 
of  minerals.  Emphasis  on  determination  by  immersion  method. 

290.  Geologic  Problems.  I,  II.  1-6  hr.  Special  problems  for  seniors  and  graduates. 

291.  Seminar.  I.  1  hr. 
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294.  Introductory  Geociu.mi.n-iici.   I.  3  hr.  PR:    I  ttioo 

trtb  as  suggested  by  chemical  and  physica]  (lata,  followed  bj 

current    interest,    including  J     and 

pH,  and  geochemical  prospect::. 

295.  Ceochemistry.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  '  at  Mineral  lystem 
temperatures    and    low   pressures    considered    in    terms   of   partial    pi 
oxickition  potential,  and  pi  I.  Laboratory  study  includes  directed  b 

of  a  topic  of  interest  to  the  student. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Lower  Division 

7.     Introduction  to  PBTSJCAJL  CbOGRAPHT.   I.  II.  3  hr.   Study  of  earth's  pL 
regions  as  modified  and  tkssififd  by  man. 

s      Introduction    TO   Human   Geography.    I.    II.    3   hr.    Study   i<f    land    DO 
settlement  patterns  resulting  from  man's  OCCUpance  of  the  earth. 

Upper  Division 

109.    EooNoaoc  GaoGRAPHT.  I.  II.  3  hr.  Earth's  land  use  patterns  nd  bsteractioni 

that  result  from  man's  economic  acti\. 

116.    Geography  of  Anglo- Am  erica.  I.  3  hr.   Regional  cfc  ind   prob- 

lems of  development. 

118.    Geography  of  Western  Europe.  I.  3  hr.  Regional  charaitnistics  and  prob- 
lems of  development. 

214.     Historical  Geography  of  Anglo- America.  II.  3  hr.  Exploration,  settlement, 

and  thanuin^  patterns  of  human  occupance  from  the  Sixteenth  century  to  the 
present;  cultural  areas  and  their  significance. 

Uhban   Geography.    II.   3  hr.    Location,   development   and   change   of   urban 
land  use  patterns. 

219.    Problems  in  Geography.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Consent. 

HISTORY 

History  majors  are  required  to  complete  12  hours  in  lower-division  history 
courses,  and  18  hours  in  upper-division  history  courses.  Courses  in  Croup  A  are  re- 
quired of  all  majors  at  the  lower-division  level.  Of  the  IS  hours  in  upper-division 
history  courses  at  the  100  course  level,  the  major  should  divide  his  a 
equally  between  Groups  B  and  C  below.  With  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  he  may 
elect  options  at  higher  course  levels. 

Group  A: 
Group  B: 
Group  C: 


History  1,  2,  52,  53. 

History  149,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155.  156. 

History  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107.   106 


Curriculum  for  A.B.  WrTH  Major  en  History 
FIRST  YEAR  OM)  TEAH 


First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

/  irs/                         Hr. 

Hr. 

English    1                3 

KnulMi  2               3 

I. all                            4 

bsfa  Lit.*         3 

Foreign  language  3 

[gn  langu  i 

!  oreign  1 

Lab.  Si  L               4 

Lab,                     4 

His* 

3 

Hist.    1                    3 

Hist    2                    3 

■    51                 3 

3 

Mil.  or  AS.  1     2-3 

Mil    oi    LS    2    2-1 

Pol  Set  1             3 

Pol  5                    3 

Phvs.  Ed.               1 

Phya    Ed               1 

Mil                      2-1 

Mil 

Phys                      1 

1 

16-17  15-116  L8-10  18-lfi 
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THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

llr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

History 
Minor 
Electives 
English  Lit 

6 

3 

3-6 

3 

History 

Minor 
Electives 

6 

3 

6-9 

History 

Minor 

Electives 

6 
3-6 
6-9 

History 
Minor  or 

Electives 
Electives 

3-0 

3-6 
6-9 

15-18 

15-18 

15-18 

15-18 

♦Teacher's  Cert 

fication. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division0 

1.  Western  Civilization  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reformation. 
I,  II.  3  hr. 

2.  Western  Civilization  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

52.  Growth  of  the  American  Nation  to  1865.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

53.  Making  of  Modern  America,  1865  to  the  Present.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

Upper  Division 

101.  History  of  Ancient  Times:  Stone  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Rome.  3  hr. 

102.  Medieval  Europe:  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance.  3  hr. 

103.  Modern  Europe,  1500-1763.  3  hr. 

104.  Modern  Europe,  1763-1871.  3  hr. 

105.  Modern  Europe,  1871  to  Present.  3  hr. 

106.  British  Civilization  to  1660.  3  hr. 

107.  British  Civilization  Since  1660.  3  hr. 

108.  History  of  Asia.  3  hr. 

149.  The  United  States  and  Pennsylvania.  3  hr. 

150.  West  VmGiNLA.  3  hr. 

151.  The  American  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Experience.  3  hr. 

152.  The  Eary  Republic,  United  States,  1781  to  1861.  3  hr. 

153.  The  United  States,  1865  to  1918.  3  hr. 

154.  Recent  America,  United  States  Since  1918.  3  hr. 

155.  Latin  American  History,  Colonial  Period  and  the  Wars  of  Independ- 
ence. 3  hr. 

156.  Latin  America  Since  1824.  3  hr. 
202.    Mkdieval  Cultural  History.  3  hr. 


•All  first-  and  second-year  courses  are  offered  as  lower-division  "year- 
courses."  These  courses  run  through  the  year,  but  in  no  case  is  the  first  half-year 
a  prerequisite  for  the  second  half.  For  example.  Hist.  1  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
Hist.  2.  Hist.  1  and  2  make  up  the  introductory  first  year  in  history.  Hist.  52  and 
53  are  primarily   for  sophomores   but   are  open  to   freshmen. 
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203.  The  Renaissam  I  and  the  Rfj-okma  i  ion.  3  hr. 

204.  English  Scx:ial  Histoby,  Mm   no  18th  Curium.  3  hr. 

205.  Enclish  Social  History,  18th  Century  to  tbi  Present.  3  hr 

20().  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  3  hr. 

207.  History  of  Modern  France,  3  hr. 

208.  IIistohy  of  RUSSIA  PROM  Am  ikni   TtMES  TO  ALEXANDER   III.  3  hr. 

209.  Histohy  of  Russia:  The  Revolutionary  Era  AND   mi.  SOVBBT  PfeBJOD.  3  hr. 

210.  European  Diplomatic  History,  1815  to  1919.  3  hi. 

211.  European  Diplomatic  History,  1919  to  Present.  3  hr. 

212.  Histohy  of  Germany  fhom   mi:  Roman  Era  TO  TBI  Early  19th  Cknii  in 
3  hr. 

213.  History  of  Modern  Germany.  3  hr. 

214.  Modern  Spain.  3  hi. 

215.  Problems  of  the  Pacific.  3  hr. 

230.  The  ABC  Powers  of  Latin  AMERICA.  3  hi. 

^aS"*1  ECONOMIC    \m>  So<  ial  Development  of  West  X'ikcini \    3  In. 

253.  Tin    Amii'.k  w    Prontter  East  of  hie  MttSBEUPPl     3  hr. 

I.  The  American  Frontier  Wesi  oi    mi   Mbsbsippl  3  hr. 
The  Old  South.  3  hr. 

257.  The  American  Civil  War.  3  hr. 

258.  Tin    New  South.  3  hr. 

259.  The  United  States  from  McKi.nt.ey  to  the  \i  \\    Deal,  1898  to  1933.  3  hr. 
200.  American  Diploma*  j   no  1901.  3  hr. 

261.  Ami  in  AN  Fobi  k-n  POl  n  x  and  Diplomacy,  1901  to  the  1  3  hr. 

209.  Hk  i  nt  American  Histohy,  1933  to  the  Present.  3  hr. 

27)  American  Eoonombc  Hbtiohi  to  1  Sfss.  3  hr. 

280.  Amikk  w  Economk  EIbtori   Since  L865     I  hr. 

281.  I'm    Ami  i  ;<   w    1   \boh  MOVEMENT.   3  hr. 

290.  Intellectual  and  Social  HERON?  oi    uu    United  siah>   no  I 

291.  [ntellbctoal  and  Social  Hotort  <>i    dee  United  Si  km  Sim  3  hr. 
2^2  Kcropean  Intellectual  His  ioic,    ro  THE  Ad    OP  EnughteNMENI    3  hr. 

293.  Euhopean  [ntbllectdai    Hbtory  fhom  thj     \<.i    <>i    Enlichtenmeni 

iiii    Present.  3  hr. 
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FAMILY  RESOURCES  (Formerly  Home  Economics) 

Purpose 

The  curriculum  in  the  Division  of  Family  Resources  is  designed  to  provide  a 
professional  education  for  persons  expecting  to  work  directly  or  indirectly  with 
families  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  living.  The  purpose  of  home  economics  is 
to  assist  individuals  and  families  in  developing  satisfying  relationships  within  the 
family  and  between  the  family  and  other  community  institutions.  It  contributes  to 
the  creation  of  a  physical  environment  conducive  to  the  development  of  human 
resources.  Home  economists  work  through  existing  economic  and  social  organizations 
to  encourage  the  improvement  of  goods  and  services  used  by  consumers  and  to 
provide  leadership  in  teaching  people  to  continue  to  meet  their  changing  needs. 

• 
Careers 

Home  economists  find  professional  opportunities  in  education,  business,  and 
public  service.  They  may  work  directly  with  families;  specific  age  groups  such  as 
children,  youth  or  aged;  or  individual  consumers;  and  indirectly  through  educational 
programs  in  various  communication  media  (radio,  television,  journalism).  Home 
economists  are  employed  as  teachers,  nursery  school  supervisors,  extension  workers, 
4H  Club  agents,  YWCA  workers,  dietitians,  home  service  representatives,  radio  and 
television  programmers,  interior  designers,  fashion  coordinators,  and  buyers.  In- 
creasingly their  competencies  are  being  sought  by  international  agencies  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  other  cultural  and  educational  exchange  programs. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

Students  have  the  choice  of  four  options  toward  a  degree  in  home  economics, 
social  science  emphasis,  physical  science  emphasis,  art  emphasis,  or  general.  The 
degree  granted  is  a  bachelor  of  arts.  Students  may  also  pursue  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  set  forth 
in  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Total  hours  in  Home  Economics   36 

Total  hours  outside  Home  Economics   80 

Electives    12 

GRAND  TOTAL  HOURS   128 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

I.    University  Core 

TOTAL  46  hr. 

II.    Home  Economics  Professional  Core 

1.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations  114    3  hr. 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles  2  or  102 3  hr. 

3.  Food  and  Nutrition  1  or  135   3  hr. 

4.  Home  Management  and  Family  Econ.  210  or  230 3  hr. 

5.  Housing  and  Design  3 3  hr. 

TOTAL  15  hr. 

III.    Options 

a.    Social  Science  emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  social  science  area 12  hr. 

2.  Additional    courses    in    child    development    and    family 
relations,    home    management,    and    family    economics 

areas     14  hr. 

3.  Electives    41  hr. 

TOTAL  67  hr. 
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c. 


Physical  Science  empru 

1.    Additional    courses    in    pi  >rk    in    at 

least  two  fields 

a.  Biology,  bacteriology,  zoology,  gci 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Mathematics,   statistics,   physics 


12  hr 


2. 
3 

Additional  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition 
Speech 

15  hr 
3  hr 

4. 

Flertives 

37  hr 

TOTAL 

Art  emphasis 

1.    Additional    courses    in    at    least    two    of    the    following 
areas:                                                                                .  .  . 

67  hr 
21  hr 

2. 

a.  Accounting,  marketing,  journalism 

b.  Art 

c.  Psychology,  sociology,  history 

Additional  courses  in  clothing  and  textiles  and  housing 
and  design   areas 

15  hr 

3 

Speech                                                                ...                  ... 

3  hr 

A 

Electives 

2-   hi 

TOTAL  67  hr. 

General— Those  wishing  a  Vocational  Home  Economics 
teaching  certificate  must  have  at  least  8  hours  in  each 
area  of  home  economics  in  addition  to  the  general  and 
professional  education  requirements.  (See  College  of 
Human  Resources  and  Education  section  for  details.) 

1.  One    additional    3    hour    course    in    each    area    plus    6 

hours  of  electives  in  home  economics  21   hr. 

2.  Electives     46  hr. 


TOTAL 


67  hr. 


Suggested  Home  Economics  Curriculum 


FIRST 

YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem.       h 

English   1                3 

English  2              3 

Phvs.  Ed.                1 

Phvs.  Ed. 

Phvs.  Ed.               1 

Plus.  Ed.               1 

Core  Group  A 

Core  Group  A 

Foreign  language  3 

Foreign  language  3 

( Foreign 

I  Foreign 

Univ.   Core   B       3 

Univ.  Core  B       3 

language)           3 

language ) 

Univ.  Core  C       3 

Univ.   Core  C       3 

H.Ec.-(FN    15. 

Univ.   courses  in 

H.Ec.  Core.  FN  1. 

H.Ec.  Core,  FN  1, 

TC17,  HD23)  3 

H.Ec.  Option 

TC2,  or  1ID3  3 

TC  2.  or  HD  3  3 

Univ.   courses  in 

Univ.  Core 

H.Ec.  Option     6 

B  or  C 

Univ.  Core 

B  or  C                 3 

16 


L6 


16 


16 
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THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

H.Ec.  (100  level 

courses)  6 

H.Ec.   Core 

(TC  102, 

CDRF  114, 

FN  135)  3 

Univ.  courses  in 

H.Ec.  Option 
Univ.  Core  A* 


Electives 


3 
3 
1-3 


16-18 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
H.Ec.  (100  level 


courses) 
H.Ec.   Core 

(TC  102, 

CDRF   114, 

FN  135) 
Univ.  courses  in 

H.Ec.  Option 
Univ.    Core 

B  or  C 
Electives 


e 


1-3 
16-18 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Univ.  Core 

B  or  C  3 

H.Ec.  Core 
HMFE  210  or 
230)  3 

Electives**     10-12 


16-18 


Second  Sem.      Hr. 
H.Ec.  6 

Electives0*     10-12 


16-18 


*If  two  years  of  foreign  languages  were  taken. 
**To   be   chosen   in   consultation  with   adviser   to   fit   the   student's   professional 
goals. 


Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of 
oratory  courses  in  Home  Economics: 

Course  Per  Semester 

Food  and  Nutrition  15 $  5.00 

Food  and  Nutrition  115   10.00 


all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
Course  Per  Semester 

Food  and  Nutrition  205  $  5.00 

Home  Mgmt.  and  Fam.  Econ.  120     5.00 
Home  Mgmt.  and  Fam.  Econ.  230    5.00 


Courses  of  Instruction 
Food  and  Nutrition 

FN 

1.    Elementary  Nutrition.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Essentials  of  adequate  diet;  applications 
are  made  with  particular  reference  to  needs  of  college  students. 

15.  Food  Selection  and  Preparation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  8  hr.  of  a  laboratory 
science.  (2  lee,  1  lab.).  Basic  principles  of  food  selection,  care,  and  prepara- 
tion. Emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods  and  reactions 
which  occur  during  processing. 

108.  Quantity  Cookery.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  115.  (1  lee,  two  3-hr.  labs,  arranged). 
Application  of  principles  to  preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities.  Use  of 
standardized  formulae,  calculation  of  costs,  and  use  of  institution  equipment. 
Field  trip  included.  Offered  alternate  odd  years. 

115.  Meal  Planning,  Preparation,  and  Service.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  15  or  con- 
sent. (1  lee,  3-hr.  lab.).  Selection  and  purchase  of  foods;  planning,  preparing, 
and  serving  meals  with  emphasis  on  time,  energy,  and  money  management. 

128.  Institutional  Buying.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  FN  108.  Producing  areas,  distribution  of 
food  products,  specifications,  storage,  and  food  practices  in  quantity  buying. 
Observation  in  local  wholesale  markets,  warehouses,  and  storage  units.  Offered 
in  alternate  odd  years.  Tour  of  market  facilities  in  Pittsburgh  area  required. 

135.  Food  and  People.  I.  3  hr.  The  cultural,  social,  ethnic,  and  economic  prob- 
lems involved  in  feeding  families. 

138.  Institutional  Organization  and  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  108. 
Principles  of  organization  and  management  of  food  service,  Field  trip  in- 
cluded. Offered  alternate  even  years. 
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148.  Laboratory  Practici:  in  bfSTRUnOM  Management.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR;  FN  138 
and  consent.  Experience  under  supervision  in  planning,  preps  I  serv- 

ing food  in  an  institution.  Selection  of  place  and  type  of  experience  to  be 
determined  by  needs  of  stud 

201.  Diet  Therapy.  II.  3  hr.  PR;  FN  101,  Zool.  271.  Adaptations  of  normal  diet 
for  diseases  whose  prevention  or  treatment  is  largely  influenced  by  diet. 
Offered  in  alternate  odd  years. 

205.  Experimim  \i  Cookery.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  15,  Chem.  131,  (1  hr.  lee.,  2  2-hr. 
lahs.).  Utensils,  ingredients,  temperature,  manipulation,  and  OOOldng  methods 
as  they  affect  quality  of  cooked  products.  Offered  in  alternate  cxld  years. 

211.  Readings  in  NUTRITION.  II,  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:  FN  241  or  consent.  Review  of 
current  literature  and  of  present  research.  Topics  depend  upon  needs  and 
interest  of  class  members. 

221.  FAMELT  and  COMMUNITY  Nutrition.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Special  emp! 

is  given  to  nutritional  status  of  the  individual  and  family  in  the  community. 
Students  study  nutritional  problems  and  work  toward  their  solutions  through 
fieldwork. 

241.  Nutrition.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  course  in  Nutrition,  Biochemistry,  and  Physi- 
ology. The  role  of  food  nutrients  in  the  physiological  and  biochemical  pro- 
cesses of  the  body;  nutritional  needs  of  healthy  individuals  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  in  periods  of  physiologic  stress.  Offered  alternate  even  years. 

281.    Problems  in  Nutrition  and/or  Diet  Therapy.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

285.    Problems  in  Foods.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

288.    Problems  in  Institutional  Management.  1-4  hr.  PR:   Consent 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

TC 

2.  Principles  of  Clothing  Construction.  I,  II.  3  br.  (Three  2-hr.  periods  per 
week).  Basic  principles  of  clothing  construction  including  pattern  alteration 
and  fitting. 

17.  Textiles.  I.  II.  3  hr.  (2  lee,  1  lab.).  Textile  fibers  and  fabrics  studied  with 
view  to  dieir  use  in  dress  and  in  the  home.  Characteristics  of  the  major  fibers 
and  their  suitability  to  various  uses.  Study  of  standard  and  novelty  materials 
with  emphasis  on  appropriate  use  and  care. 

102.  Clothing  for  thi  Family.  I.  3  hr.  (3  lectures).  Clothing  for  the  family  in 
relation  to  the  social,  psychological  and  economic  factors,  including  a  study 
of  the  clothing  industry,  trends,  and  cultural  significance.  Field  trip  included. 

212.  ADVANCES  Ciothinc  Construction.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  232  or  consent.  Offers 

opportunity   for  creative   expression   and   for   understanding   of   pattern 
through   handling  of  fabrics  on  dress   form.   Costumes   are   d  'raped, 

and   constructed. 

217.  Textiles  for  Consumers.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  TC  17.  Acquaints  students  with  the 
repilations,  marketing  channels,  information  sources,  and  new  developments 
relevant  to  the  selection  of  fabrics  for  household  uses  and  wearing  apparel. 
Discussion  of  current  literature  as  it  relates  to  buying  fabrics  for  use  in 
clothing  and  horn-  furnishing. 

222.  Tailoring.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  TC  2.  17.  Tailoring  of  suits  and  coats.  Fmphisis 
placed  on  professional  techniques,  advanced  Httine.  and  construction  of  gar- 
ments. Second  garment  constructed  by  fast  method  technicp 
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232.  Costume  Design.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  2,  17.  Techniques  of  figure  and  fashion 
drawing.  Designing  for  individuals  of  various  types  and  ages.  Some  history 
of  costume  included. 

282.  Problems  in  Clothing.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
287.    Problems  in  Textiles.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

Housing  and  Design 

HD 

3.  Introduction  to  Related  Art.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  use  of  the  design  elements 
and  the  application  of  the  design  principles  to  stimulate  imagination  and 
creative  ability  and  to  develop  discriminating  judgment  in  selection  and 
arrangement  of  materials  used  for  the  individual  and  the  home. 

23.  Housing  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  3  or  consent.  Housing  and  home 
planning  as  they  relate  to  family  living.  Selection,  arrangement,  and  use  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  space  for  activities  carried  on,  in,  and  around  the 
home. 

123.  Interior  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  23  or  consent.  (2  lee,  1  lab.).  The 
practical  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  coordinating  the  furnishings,  background, 
accessories,  lighting,  and  space  of  a  house  for  family  living. 

223.  Advanced  Interior  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  23,  123  or  consent.  Technical  and 
design  information  necessary  to  comprehend  and  function  within  the  con- 
temporary home  furnishings  market. 

283.  Problems  in  Housing  and/or  Design.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relations 

CDFR 

106.  Child  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  3,  or  Ed.  105  or  consent. 
(2  lee.  and  1  2-hr.  lab.  arranged.)  Principles  of  development  during  child- 
hood including  physical,  psychological,  and  social  factors  affecting  behavior. 
Observation  and  participation  in  the  University  Nursery  School. 

114.  Family  Relations.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  course  in  the  study  of  marriage 
and  the  family.  Attention  is  placed  particularly  on  mate  selection,  the  inter- 
play of  social  roles  in  family  relations,  and  problems  of  decision-making  and 
adjustment  arising  out  of  the  demands  of  the  contemporary  social  setting. 

126.  Infant  Development.  I.  2  hr.  (1  lee,  1  lab.)  Development  characteristics 
and  problems  during  the  prenatal  period  and  the  first  eighteen  months  with 
implications  for  guidance  and  care. 

224.  Family  and  the  Individual  in  the  Community.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  course  in 
the  family,  or  sociology,  or  consent.  Social  psychological  analysis  of  the 
individual  in  the  family  and  in  other  social  systems.  Involves  the  study  of  role 
relationships,  community  processes  and  attitudes  and  values  as  they  affect  the 
behavior  of  the  individual. 

264.  Family  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  CDFR  114  or  consent.  A  professional 
course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  with  families  in  their  varying 
stages  of  development  and  different  socio-economic  levels.  Involves  intensive 
study  of  family  relationships  as  affected  by  differing  stages  of  the  family  life 
cycle,  from  beginning  family  through  the  aging  couple.  Lecture,  discussion, 
and  observation  of  families. 

266.  Needs  of  Adolescents.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Adolescent  needs  as  met  by  the  home 
with  contributions  of  other  agencies  such  as  church,  school,  and  youth  groups. 
Physical,  social  and  integrative  needs  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  needs  of  all  family  members  as  well  as  the  individual, 
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276.    StMiNAH  in  Child  Develofmeni    II.  2  br.  I  H    s  :..  r  landing  rod  oonMDt 

Review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  pertaining  to  child  development 
Offered   in    alternate   years. 

284.    Problems  in  Family  RELATIONS,  1-1  hr.  PR:  Content. 

286.    Problems  in  Child  Development.  1-1  In.  PR:  Consent. 

Home  Man.m.imim  and  Family   Economics 

HMFE 

120.    Com  mi  nication  of  CONSI  MODI  Imokmaiion.  I.  II.  2  hr.   PR:    Mmmniin  of  4 
hr.  in  each  of  four  areas  of  home  economics,  or  consent.  Techniques  .  : 
munieatinu   ideas   and   information   relative  to  goodl   and   tervicCI   available   to 
the  consumer.  Emphasis  upon  demonstration  technique. 

210.    Family  Economics.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Senior  or  graduate  standing.   Man 

ment  of  the  family's  money  resources.  (Consideration  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  families,  of  planned  mending  and  saving,  and  of  the  role  of  the 
consumer. 

220.   Comma  Economics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Econ.  51.  HMFE  210    214),  or  consent. 

Course  designed  to  help  students  understand  the  place  and  role  of  consumers 
in  our  economy.  Involves  the  study  of  research  methods  and  techniques  Ix-inn 
used  to  identify,  understand,  and  solve  consumer  problems. 

230.    Home  Management,  Principles  and  Application.  I,  II.  PR:   Upper-division 

Standing.    Study    and  application    of    management    in    a    variety    of    situations 

faced  by  the  family  \sith  opportunity  to  integrate  knowledge  from  other 
courses. 

250.  HOUSEHOLD  Equipment.  I.  II.  2  hr.  Selection,  arrangement,  use  and  care  of 
equipment  for  various  situations  and  for  different  income  levels.  Lecture, 
lal>oratory,  and  discussion. 

280.    Problems  in  Home  MANAGEMENT  and/or  Family   Economic  s.  1-4  hr.  PR: 

Consent. 

Home  Economics  Education 

Ed.  2(>2.    VocATiONAi    Homk  Economics  in  Secondare   Schools.  II.  3  hr.  PR  or 
parallel:  Ed.  120,  124,  163;  2-5  hr.  in  Home  Econom 

HEEd. 

209.    Evalvaiion   in   Homk   Economics.   II.  3  hr.   PR:   30  hr.  of  home  econom 
7  hr.  of  Education.  Experience  in  selecting,  devising,  tnd  using  evaluation 

devices    for    appraising    student    progress    toward    desired    gOtJl    in    horn- 
nomics.  Offered  alternate  odd  >- 

219.    ADULT  Education   in    H< -mi  mam.no.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  30  hr.  of  horn,    eoonoa 
ami  7  hi.  of  Education.  Correnl  trends  and  present  activities.  Organization  of 

adult  class,  s  di  velopmenl  of  unit  outlines,  consideration  of  teaching  methods, 
illustrative  material  and   bibliography.  Offered   alternate 

27l).     SEMDIAB    in    Homk   ECONOMICS    EdOCATBOM     II     5.   3   hr.    PR:    Senior   standing 

and  fi  hr.  <>f  Education.  Review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  pertaining 

to  home  economics  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  and  the  college 
and  adult  levels  based  on  the  history  of  the  home  BCOnomici  movement  from 
the  Lake  Placid  Conference  in   1909  to  the  present  time. 

Honors   Program 

100.  Homk  Economics  Honors  Phookam.  3  hr.  PR:  *||Mjm1  WMlIll  jSflUOf  land- 
ing; at  least  two  academic  years  in  residence  at  West  Virginia  University; 
overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  Ixtter;  grade-point  average  m  home 
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economics  courses  of  3.20  or  better.  Individual  special  problems  for  under- 
graduates of  second-semester  junior  standing  who  show  special  ability  and 
interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development,  home  economics 
education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  dependent  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 

110.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  First-semester  senior  stand- 
ing; overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in  home 
economics  courses  of  3.25  or  better,  and  Home  Econ.  100.  Individual  special 
problems  for  undergraduates  of  first-semester  senior  standing  who  show 
special  ability  and  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development, 
home  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 

120.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  Second-semester  senior 
standing;  overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in 
home  economics  courses  of  3.25  or  better;  Home  Econ.  110.  Individual 
special  problems  for  undergraduates  of  second-semester  senior  standing  who 
show  special  ability  and  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  develop- 
ment, home  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours 
arranged. 

THE  HUMANITIES 

1,  2.  Introductory  General  Course.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  This  course  takes 
cross  sections  of  Western  Civilization  at  its  most  significant  points.  Within  an 
historical  framework,  it  treats  of  the  principal  developments  and  landmarks  of 
literature,  philosophy,  art,  architecture,  and  music  from  pre-Greco-Roman 
times  up  to  now,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present  and  interrelating  the 
various  aspects  of  our  civilization.  Optional  discussion  periods  allow  students 
the  opportunity  to  meet  privately  or  in  small  groups  for  consultation  with 
leaders.  A  special  syllabus  helps  tie  together  the  material  of  the  course. 

141.  Great  Books.  (First  Course).  I.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  five  literary 
masterpieces  in  translation:  Plato's  Republic,  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Rex  and 
Antigone,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote,  and  Goethe's 
Faust.  Taken  separately  and  in  order,  they  represent  the  Greek  world,  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Modern  period.  Taken  as  a  group, 
they  illustrate  the  persistent  conflict  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  in  the 
literature  of  Western  Civilization. 

142.  Great  Books.  (Second  Course).  II.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  five  literary 
masterpieces,  of  which  four  are  in  translation:  Marcus  Aurelius'  Meditations, 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  Memoirs,  Montaigne's  Essays,  Rousseau's  Confessions,  and 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  These  personal  evaluations  of  the  problems 
of  life,  ranging  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  modern  America,  constitute  the 
integrating  principle  of  the  course. 

143.  Great  Books.  (Third  Course).  I.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  selected  master- 
pieces of  scientific  writing,  including  Lucretius'  On  the  Nature  of  Things, 
Francis  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Descartes'  Discourse  on  Method,  Charles 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  Freud's  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  and  White- 
head's Science  and  the  Modern  World.  Taken  as  a  group,  these  works  provide 
a  survey  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  present  day  of  the  impact  of  science 
in  the  realm  of  the  humanities. 

144.  Great  Books.  (Fourth  Course).  II.  3  hr.  This  course  considers  a  group  of 
great  and  provocative  creations  of  societies,  ideal  or  not  so  ideal,  starting 
with  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  and  including  Bacon's  The  New  Atlantis, 
Butler's  Erewhon,  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  B.  F.  Skinner's  Walden  Two, 
Huxley's  Brave  New  World,  and  Orwell's  1984.  Taken  as  a  group,  these 
works  provide  a  record  of  modern  man's  hopes  and  fears  in  his  attempt  to 
adjust  to  a  world  of  rapid  technological  and  social  change. 
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181,    182.    Amihk  w  Civilization.  I,  II.  3  hr.  pa  MOB.  Hill  COUTSe  acquaints  (la- 
student   with   tin  •   salient   characteristics   d    American   Civilization    as    they    have 

developed  since  the  planting  of  European  colonies  on  this  continent.  Emphasis 
is  plaeed  on  the  unique  contributions  <>f  successive  arrivals  on  American 
shores  to  the  making  of  the  distinctive  American  culture,  as  evidenced  in  its 

folkways,  arts,  and  philosophy.  The  central   theme  of  1 1.- 

testation  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  thought  and  feehngi  of  the  American 

people. 

250.    Culture  Touh   of    Europe.    S.    f)   hr.    PR:    Some    cultural    background    in 

European  civilization  such  as  Humanities  1  and  2,  History  1  and  2.  art  lUTVey 
courses,  or  equiv.,  or  consent. 

260.    Culture  Tour  of  Latin  America.  S.  6  hr.  PR:   Some  cultural  or  historical 
background  in  Latin  America,  such  as  history  or  art  courses,  or  consent 

270.    Cradle  of  History  Tour  of  the  Near  East.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  Humanities  1  and 
2,  History  1  and  2,  or  equiv.,  or  consent 

280.    Ajround-ttie-World  Culture  Tour.  S.  6  hr.  PR:  A  course  in  world  or  \-> 
em  civilization,  such  as  Humanities  1  and  2,  Hist.  1  and  2,  or  cons,  nt 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Courses  in  undergraduate  library  science  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  preparing  to  qualify  for  State  certification  as  teacher-librarians  in  public 
schools,  students  who  desire  a  general  program  of  library  science,  and  students  who 
are  interested  in  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  librarianship.  A  student  planning 
to  serve  as  a  school  librarian  must  complete  trie  minimum  number  of  hours  of  Edu- 
cation courses  required  for  certification.  Students  wishing  to  enter  other  fields  of 
library  science  should  plan  their  programs  to  include  apropriate  courses. 

Certain  courses,  such  as  "Using  Books  and  Libraries,"  will  be  valuable  to  any 
University  student.  "Library  Materials  For  Children"  and  "Book  Selection  For 
Secondary  School  Libraries"  will  be  helpful  to  prospective  teachers. 


CURRICULUM   FOR   A.B.    DEGREE   Willi    MAJOR    IN    LIBRARY    SCIENCE 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.       Second  Sem 

English   1 


Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Lib.  Sci.  1  3 

Electives  2 

Plus.  Ed  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1     2-3 


18-19 


Hr. 
English  2  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Elective  s  2-5 

1'hvs.  Ed.  1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 


15-18 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

English  3 

3 

English  4              3 

Foreign  Lingua 

ge3 

Foreign  language  3 

Soc.  Sci.  or 

Soc.  Sci.  or 

Pol.  Sci. 

4 

Pol.  Sci.               1 

Lib.  Sci.  101 

3 

Electives               5 

Kleetivi  s 

o 

Phys.  Ed.              1 

Phys.  Ed 

T 

Mil.  or  A.S.  4     :    . 

Mil.  or  A.S.  3 

2-1 

THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Lib.  Sci.  223         3 
Humanities     141 

Great  Books  I  3 
Electives  12 


Second  Sem.       Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Lib.  Sci.  221         3 
Humanities   142 

Great  Books  II  3 

Electives                15 

lib,  Sci.  222 

Lib.  Sei.  226 

Electh  es 

3 
1 

12 

Lib.  Sd  227 
tves 

14-18 


14-18 


18 


is 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

1.  Using  Books  and  Libraries.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Planned  to  give  working  knowledge 
of  library  facilities,  particularly  of  the  University  Library.  General  reference 
sources,  basic  principles  of  cataloging,  and  departments  of  the  library  are 
studied.  A  course  that  is  useful  to  any  student  in  the  University;  required  for 
library  science  majors. 

101.  Reference  and  Bibliography.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Lib.  Sci.  1  or  consent.  Basic 
reference  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedia,  indexes,  yearbooks,  and  other 
reference  materials  are  studied  and  evaluated,  with  emphasis  on  the  theory 
and  practical  experience  of  reference  books. 

203.  Ld3Rary  Materials  for  Children.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Survey  of  the  development 
of  children's  literature  with  emphasis  on  modern  books.  Evaluation  of  the 
aids  and  standards  for  selection  of  books  and  materials  in  this  field.  Investi- 
gation of  children's  reading  interests  and  practice  in  storytelling  are  included. 
Discussions,  reports  and  special  projects. 

205.  Book  Selection  for  Secondary  School  Libraries.  I,  S.  3  hr.  Survey  of 
adolescent  literature  and  other  library  materials  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high 
school  students.  Critical  evaluation  of  standard,  classic  and  current  books  to- 
gether with  aid  and  criteria  for  selection.  Reading  interests  and  the  problem 
of  the  retarded  and  nonreader  will  be  considered. 

207.  School  Library  Organization  and  Administration.  I,  S.  3  hr.  The  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  school  libraries  including  planning  of  rooms, 
equipment,  routines  and  schedules.  Attention  is  given  to  special  phases  of  the 
work  such  as  publicity  and  displays,  reading,  guidance,  handling  of  audio- 
visual materials  and  the  work  of  student  assistants.  Lectures,  readings,  dis- 
cussions and  special  problems.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  librarian 
and  teacher-librarian. 

221.  Public  and  Regional  Library  Service.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Principles 
governing  the  administration  of  tax-supported  public  libraries  and  the  de- 
velopment of  larger  units  of  service.  Objectives,  functions,  control,  finances, 
building  and  equipment,  personnel,  special  services. 

222.  Field  Practice.  I,  S.  3  hr.  Designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  total 
library  programs  and  the  interrelations  of  library  methods  and  skills  found 
in  the  different  libraries.  A  minimum  of  80  clock  hours  are  required  to  be 
completed  by  the  student.  Taken  only  after  basic  courses  have  been  completed. 

223.  Cataloging  and  Classification.  I,  S.  3  hr.  Basic  principles  of  cataloging 
and  classification  combined  with  practical  experience  in  processing  the  various 
types  of  books  and  materials.  Problems  peculiar  to  the  teacher-librarian  will 
be  considered. 

224.  History  of  Books  and  Libraries.  II,  S.  3  hr.  A  survey  course,  including  the 
development  of  the  book  from  early  manuscript  form,  history  of  printing, 
printers,  book  illustration,  bindings,  and  the  library  and  its  development. 

225.  Books  and  Reading  for  Adults.  II,  S.  3  hr.  Reading  and  evaluation  of 
representative  books  in  broad  subject  fields.  Stress  on  both  modern  tides  and 
the  classics  for  the  adult  leader.  Emphasis  on  book  reviewing,  both  written 
and  oral,  with  a  study  of  book  selection  aids.  Class  discussions,  problems, 
term  reports. 

226.  Literature  of  the  Social  Sciences.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  An  approach 
to  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  materials  in  the  social  sciences. 

227.  LrTERATURE  of  the  Humanities.  II,  S.  3  hr.  Bibliographical  and  other  refer- 
ence sources  in  the  major  subject  areas  of  the  humanities,  including  religion, 
philosophy,  fine  arts,  music,  and  literature. 
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228.    Literature  of  Science  and  Technology.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  ' 

to   give   the   student   a  good   working   knowledge   of   the   increasingly    coinpl-  I 
literature  of  science  and  technology. 

230.    Library  Rev  m  m  B  for  the  School  Cirrk  i  llm.   II.  3  hr.   Broad 

perienees   in   both    library   and   UUtride   leSOUTCei   that   lend   tl.-  to   cur- 

riculum   enrichllM  Ot,    including   guidance.    r< -m«  dial    .  text    lx*>ks,    com- 

munity  resources,  ifl  phiici  of  audio-visuals,  etc.   Presented  to  eleni 

and  secondary  beechen  ts  well  tj  librarians  to  help  them  give  more  effective 

I  ice. 

235.    Library  in  hie  Elementary  School.  II.  3  hr.   PR:    Lib.   Sci.  203.  Organi- 
zation   and    administration   of   library   service   for   children   in   the 
school    including   consideration   of   housing   equipment,    m -lection    and 
zation    of    books    and    other    materials,    instruction    in    the    use    of    the    library, 
student  assistants,  audio-visual  materials,  and  publicity. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

A  student  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  or  higher  in  mathematics 
courses  in  the  lower  division  before  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  upper  division  as  a 
mathematics  major. 

Lower-division  students  who  plan  to  become  majors  in  the  Department,  who 
also  wish  to  meet  the  lequirements  for  teacher  certification,  should  so  inform  th«  ir 
lower-division  adviser,  and  plan  their  schedules  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of 
time. 

The  foreign  language  should  be  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

Mathematics  majors  must  complete  24  hours  of  mathematics  bevond  calculus, 
including  Math.  235,  236,  237,  243,  251,  and  252. 


SUCCESTED    MATIIEMATICS    PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English   1                3 
Foreign  language  3 
Math.  15                 4 
Mil.  or  A.S.  1     2-3 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Electives  Core 
gp.  A  or  B     3-6 

English  2              3 

Foreign  language  3 
Math.  16                4 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2    2-1 
Phys.  Ed.               1 
Electives  Core 
gp.  A  or  B     3-6 

Foreign  language  3 
Math.  17                4 
Elective  Core 

group   C         4-5 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 
Phys.  Ed.                1 
Electives  Core 

gp.  A  or  B     3-6 

Foreign  langua 
Math.  235 
Elective  Core 
group  C 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4 
Phys.  Ed. 
Electives  Core 
gp  A  or  B 

ge3 
3 

4-5 
2-3 

1 

3-6 

16-17 

16-17 

17-18 

17-18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Math.  236              3 
Electives  Core 

gp.  A  or  B     0-3 
Electives               12 

Math.  237 
Math.  243 

ives  Core 
gp.  A  or  B 
Electives 

3 
3 

0-3 
12 

Math.  251              3 
Math,  elective       3 
Electives               12 

U   -h.   252 
Math,  elective 
Electives 

3 

3 

12 

IS 


18 


18 


18 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
MATHEMATICS 

Math.  0  and  1  are  offered  to  enable  students  to  remove  entrance  conditions  in 
mathematics.  Each  course  meets  throughout  the  school  year.  Neither  course  carries 
University  credit,  although  each  is  considered  equivalent  to  three  hours  per  semester 
in  calculating  student  course  loads. 

Self-instruction  programmed  course  materials  in  Mathematics  0  and  1  are  avail- 
able on  a  rental  basis. 

Pre-College 

0.  Elementary   Algebra.   I   and  II.   &  unit  per   sem.   A  two-semester  course 
equivalent  to  first-year  high  school  algebra. 

1.  Geometry.  I  and  II.  %  unit  per  sem.  A  two-semester  course  covering  the 
usual  material  of  high  school  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

2.  Algebra.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  1  unit  of  algebra. 

Lower-Division 

3.  College  Algebra,  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:    1%  units  of  algebra  and  a  satisfactory 
performance  on  the  American  College  Test  or  Math.  2,  and  1  unit  of  geometry. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Vk  units  of  algebra  and  a  satisfactory 
performance  on  the  American  College  Test  or  Math.  2,  and  1  unit  of  geometry. 

6.    Arithmetic  for  Elementary  Teachers.  I,  II.  3  hr. 

8.    Finite  Mathematics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   1  unit  of  algebra.  For  students  in  com- 
merce and  social  science. 

15.  Calculus  1.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  2  units  of  algebra,  %  unit  trigonometry,  and 
satisfactory  performance  on  the  American  College  Test,  or  Math.  3  and  4. 
Introduction  to  the  calculus  with  analytic  geometry. 

16.  Calculus  II.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  15.  Completion  of  plane  analytic 
geometry  as  needed  for  geometric  applications  of  the  calculus,  techniques  of 
integration,  further  interpretations  of  the  definite  integral,  and  infinite  series. 

17.  Calculus  III.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  16.  Solid  analytic  geometry,  calculus  of 
two  or  more  variables,  and  introduction  to  differential  equations. 

21,  22.  Introduction  to  Mathematics.  I,  II.  2  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  1  unit  of 
algebra.  Reasoning,  development  of  elementary  mathematics,  function  and 
limit  concepts,  topics  in  modern  mathematics,  the  nature  of  mathematics  and 
its  relation  to  modern  civilization. 

Upper  Division 

106.  Mathematical  Logic  1.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  4  or  consent.  A  study  of  the 
logic  of  statements,  predicates,  and  identity  (equivalent  to  Philos.  106). 

110.  Digital  Computer  Programming.  I,  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Math.  3.  Preparation  and 
execution  of  Fortran  computer  programs. 

125.  Theory  of  Games.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  17  or  consent.  Elements  of  Matrix 
Algebra  and  Probability.  Theory  of  Games,  including  decision  theory,  linear 
and  dynamic  programming,  and  strategy. 

138.  Modern  Geometry  for  Teachers.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  17  or  consent.  For 
high  school  teachers.  Foundations  of  geometry.  Special  topics  from  Euclidean, 
projective,  and  non-Euclidean  geometries. 
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140.    Differential  Equations.  3  hr.  PR:    Math.    17.   Primarily  for  engineers  and 

scientists.     Ordinary     differential    equations    and    apf..  simultaneous 

terns,  solution  by  series;  numerical  methods;   boundry  value  problems  and 
Fourier   ■ 

History  of  Mathematics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  IS  of  the  d 

he   calculus,    with    emphasis    on    the   mathematical 
theories  and  I  of  each  period  and  their  historical  evolution. 

201,    202.    Combinatorial    Analysis.    I.    II.    3    hr.    per    sem.    PR:    O: 
calculus.    Permutal  mhrnatioti  rdng  functions,   principi 

elusion    and    exclusion,    permutations,    distributions,    partitions,    compositions, 
trees,  and  networks. 

206.    Mathematical  Logic  2.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Math.   106.  Forma 

materi.il  in  the  previous  term,  the  concepts  of  consistency,  der  and 

complete:  :v.  to  Philos.  206). 

208.    Theory   of   Probability.    I.    3   hr.    PR:  Math.    17.    Fundarr.  orems. 

Development  of  density  and  distribution  functions   in  the 

tinuous    cases.    Classical    problems    and  mfcilinm.     Moments, 
functions,  limit  theorems.  Applications. 

213.    Intermediate  Differentl\l  Equatt  hr.  PR:   Math.   U 

>econd-order   linear    equations,    Riccato    equations,    complex    i 
Series  solutions.   Equations  of  Fuchsian  type,  hvpergeometric  equation,  con- 
fluence oi  ."ies.  Classical  equations,  applications. 

220,    221.    Numerical  Analysis.   I.  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:    Math.    17  and  pre-or 
corequisite  Math.   110  or  I.E.   ISO,  or  consent.  The  compc 

:   generation  of  error.   The  discrete   finite  difference   calculus.    Pol}Tiomial 
approximation  including  interpolation,  numerical  solution  or 
tions.   least  Chebyshev  polv-nomials.    Eigenvalue  problems.    Random 

numbers,  and  Monte  Carlo  Methods. 

2  31.    Theory  of  Numbers.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  On- 
to classical  number  theory,  covering  such  topics  as  divisibi- 
algorithm,    Diophantine    equations,    cor.  _  primitive    roots,    quadi 

-idues.   number-theoretic   functions,   distribution  of  primes,    irrati  : 
combinatorial  methods.  Special  numbers,  such  as  those  of  Bern- xdl     . 
and  Stirling. 

:   1     Mathematical  Statistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Math.  17.  EKscrete 

tables;   correlation,  regression,  sampling  theory-,  normal,  cfct-sqaai 
F  distributions;  significance  test-  •  ariance. 

235.  Introduction  to  Analysis  and  Topology.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  V 
sent.  A  study  of  sets,   relations,  functions;   cardinal  nunn>  - 
Topological  spaces  including  continue 

ana  connectednt 

236.  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Structures.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:   M 
sent.   Basic  study  of  groups,   rings,   integral  domain.- 

Special  consideration  of  the  real  and  complex  fields  ar. 

237.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  17  or  con- 
study  of  vector  spaces,  matrices,  determinants. 

programme .:.  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms,  u 

243.    Projective  Gfometry.  I,  II.  3  hr.   PR:    Math     : 

metric  geometries  of  the  line,  plane,  and  space 

245.    Vector  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   liatk  140.  Vector  definitions  and  operations. 

differentiation,    operator    del,    integration,    generalized    coordinates,    irrational 
solenoidal  vectors,  electrostatic  fields,  potentials. 
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247.  Theory  of  Numbers.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  17.  Divisibility,  distribution  of 
primes,  theory  of  congruences,  theory  of  quadratic  residues,  arithmetical  prop- 
erties of  the  roots  of  unity.  Diophantine  equations,  and  the  prime  number 
theorem. 

251,  252.  Advanced  Calculus.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Math.  235  or  consent.  A 
study  of  sequences,  limits,  continuity,  definite  integral,  convergence,  dif- 
ferentiation, differentials,  functional  dependence,  multiple  integrals,  line  and 
surface  integrals,  and  differential  forms. 

256.  Introduction  to  Complex  Variables.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  258  or  consent. 
Introductory  course  primarily  for  students  in  engineering  and  physics.  Ele- 
mentary principles,  conformal  mapping,  and  applications. 

257.  Applied  Mathematics  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140.  Primarily  for  engineers  and 
scientists.  Elements  of  function  theory.  Differential  and  integral  calculus. 
Space  geometry.  Line,  surface,  and  multiple  integrals.  Infinite  series.  Com- 
plex variables  and  applications. 

258.  Appldzd  Mathematics  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  257.  Primarily  for  engineers  and 
scientists.  Linear  equations.  Transformations  and  quadratic  forms.  Vector  and 
tensor  analysis.  Orthonormal  functions.  Integral  equations.  Variational  methods. 
Elements  of  probability. 

259.  Introduction  to  the  Laplace  Transform.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140.  Intro- 
duction at  the  undergraduate  level  to  the  theory  and  application  of  the 
Laplace  transform. 

260.  Advanced  Real  Calculus.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  17.  Limits,  series,  metric 
spaces,  uniformity,  integrals. 

261.  262.  Special  Topics.  S.  2-4  hr.  PR:  Math.  17  or  consent.  Primarily  for 
secondary  school  teachers.  Topics  in  modern  mathematics.  Content  may  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  student. 

263.  Special  Topics.  II.  2-3  hr.  PR:  Math.  262  or  consent.  Sets  and  relations; 
axiomatization  of  a  mathematical  system;  algebraic  structure;  real  number 
system;  and  critical  study  of  the  foundations  of  Euclidean  geometry. 

264,  265.  Foundations  of  Algebra.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, or  consent.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Math.  236.  Intro- 
duction to  algebraic  structures;  rings,  the  integral  domain  of  integers,  proper- 
ties of  the  integers,  fields,  polynomials  over  the  field,  groups;  matrices;  linear 
systems;  vector  spaces;  vector  geometry;  linear  transformations;  and  linear 
programming. 

266,  267.  Foundations  of  Geometry.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Differential  and  integral 
calculus,  or  consent.  A  study  of  affine,  projective,  Euclidean,  and  non- 
Euclidean  geometries. 

268,  269.  Probability  and  Statistics.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Differential  and  integral 
calculus  or  consent.  Finite  sample  space,  measure  of  the  set  of  outcomes  and 
probability  of  events,  independent  trials,  functions  on  the  sample  space, 
approximations  to  the  binomial  distribution,  elementary  statistical  inference, 
continuous  sample  spaces,  limit  theorems,  stochastic  processes,  statistical 
models  and  applications. 

270,  271.  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  Teacher.  I,  II. 
3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Math.  6  or  consent.  Systems  of  numeration;  sets,  relations, 
binary  operations,  decimal  and  other  base  systems;  natural  numbers,  integers, 
rational  numbers,  and  real  numbers  with  emphasis  on  the  algebraic  structure 
of  each;  the  notions  of  length,  area,  and  volume;  pythagorean  theorem;  and 
coordinate  geometry. 
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280.  Introduction  to   M  eta  mathematics   I.   3  hr.    PR:    Consent     - 
methodology  of  the  deductive  ■cfcnoei  v.  ith  fmphlfh  OB   the  theory  of  proof 
and  effective  upef tiom  therein  (eqtriv.  to  Philosophy  2 

281.  Introduction  to  Metam.vi  m  ma  :  h  s  II.  3  hr.  I  DIM 
deals  with  recursive  function  theory.  GodeTl  pro.  .f  and  I  refulb 
(equiv.  to  Philosophy  281). 

ASTRONOMY 
Upper  Division 
106.    Descriptive  Astronomy.  II.  3  hr. 

216.    Astronomy  for  Teachers.   S.  3  hr.   Introduction   to  astronomy  with   sp 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  physical  seience  teachers  and 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  AstrOfL   106. 

255.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Astron.  100.  Math.  140.  Develop- 
ment of  the  implications  of  Kepler's  Lius  and   Newton's   Law  of  GiavitatJ 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  encourages  its  majors  to  take  either   a   general 
liberal    arts    and   science   course,    or    a    strong   minor    in    some    recognized    discipline 

within  the  University.  During  the  first  two  years  the  student  will  meet  most  of  the 
general  requirements  of  the  University  and  of  the  College.  He  must  take  Philos. 
101,  102,  106,  and  104  or  108.  During  the  junior  and  senior  year  he  will  complete 
the  work  of  his  major  and  minor  and  round  out  his  education  through  elect: 
student  who  intends  to  major  in  Philosophy  should,  if  possible,  take  the  required 
course,  Philos.  106,  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  Upon  consent  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  a  student  may  elect  to  receive  credit  for  selected  0OU1 
in  the  100  series  (or  below)  by  (a)  independent  study  and  (b)  passing  a  compre- 
hensive examination  on  the  content  of  the  given  course. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

10.    Introduction  to   Logic.   I  or  II.   3  hr.  This  is  an   informal  course  on   the 
nature  of  argument. 

Upper  Division 

101.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  I.  3  hr.  Major  philosophies  of  the  Western 
World  from  the  pre-Socrates  to  Plotinus. 

102.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  101  or  consent.  Major 
philosophies  of  the  Western  World  from  Descartes  to  J.  S.  Mill. 

104.    Theory  of   Knowledce.   I   or   II.   3  hr.   The  major  philosophical   prol  I 
associated  with   knowledge. 

106.    Mathematical  Logic  I.   I.   3  hr.  The  logic  of  statements,   pn  .tnd 

identity;  element. uy  set  theory   i  equiv.  to  Math.   106). 

108.  Ethics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Various  theories  on  the  nature  of  obligations,  right  and 
good,  and  the  function  of  punishment. 

110.  Problems  of  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  An  Introduction  to  the  major  philo- 
sophical problems  of  past  and  present. 

114.  Recent  Philosophy.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  101  or  Philos.  102  or  consent.  Major 
philosophies  of  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

121.  Existentialism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  the  major  existentialist  thinkers. 

122.  Oriental  Philosophy.  J  or  II.  3  hr.  Major  philosophies  of  Asia. 
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123.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  An  attempt  to  discover  the  defensible 
foundations   of  religion. 

130.  Philosophy  of  Art.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Philosophical  problems  raised  by  art  and 
art  criticism   (assumes  some  acquaintance  with  arts). 

140.  Philosophy  of  Education.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  various  theories  on 
the  nature  of  education  (equiv.  to  Educ.  140). 

150.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Application  of  moral  con- 
cepts to  questions  concerning  the  individual  and  the  state. 

166.  Metaphysical  Problems.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Traditional  problems;  e.g.,  causation, 
time,  motion,  personal  identity,  determinism. 

206.  Mathematical  Logic  2.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  106  or  consent.  Formalization 
of  the  material  in  the  previous  term,  the  concepts  of  consistency,  decidability, 
and  completeness  (equiv.  to  Math.  206). 

214.  Theory  of  Knowledge.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  106  and  consent.  Advanced 
topics  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

218.  Ethical  Theory.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  108  or  consent.  Selected,  complete 
ethical  theories  and/or  special  problems  in  meta-ethics. 

221.  Contemporary  Philosophies  of  Continental  Europe.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR: 
Philos.  114.  A  study  of  the  various  European  thinkers  of  the  present  day. 

223.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  123  or  consent.  Advanced 
topics  in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

230.    Aesthetic  Theories.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  130  or  consent. 

241.  Introduction  to  Analytic  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  102,  106. 
Contemporary  schools  of  analytic  philosophy. 

250.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  150.  Advanced 
topics  in  social  and  political  philosophy. 

253.  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  106  or  consent.  Con- 
temporary viewpoints  in  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 

258.  Philosophy  of  Scdznce  I.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  106  or  consent.  An 
analysis  of  the  conceptual  and  methodological  foundations  of  science. 

259.  Philosophy  of  Science  II.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  258  and  Philos.  106  or 
consent.  Further  topics  including  induction,  confirmation  and  cognitive  status 
of  scientific  theories. 

264.    Empiricism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  101,  102.  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

266.  Metaphysics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  166  or  consent.  Advanced  topics  in 
metaphysics. 

268.  Rationalism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  101,  102.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and 
Leibniz. 

270.    Greek  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  101  and  Philos.  102  or  consent. 

272.  Philosophy  of  Law.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  108  or  Philos.  150.  Selected 
topics  in  foundations  and  procedures  of  law. 

278.  Meddeval  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Philos.  101,  102.  A  study  of  the 
major  philosophies  of  the  western  world  from  Plotinus  to  Descartes. 

280.  Introduction  to  Metamathematics  I.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Survey 
of  the  methodology  of  the  deductive  sciences  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  of 
proof  and  effective  operations  therein  (equiv,  to  Math.  280), 
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281.    Introduction  ro  Mi  i  \ma:mi  m\..<  s  II    I  cm  II    3  hr.  PR:  Phi 
course  (IcaK   with   recursive  function  theory,   GodeTi   | 

results    (equiv.   to  Math.  2M). 

283.    Philosophy  of  History.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Typical  theord 

the  nature  of  historical   explanation,    relativism,   and   the 

principles  of  history. 

285.     rminsoniv  of   LaNCUAQ      I    or  II.  3  hr.    PR:    Philos.    1(H>  (,r   Phflos.    104.   An 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  meaning  and  language. 

287.    Philosophy  of  MlND.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Philos.  241  or  Pin! 

Typical  problems  in  this  course  have  to  do  with  whether  tht  re  are  minds,  the 
difference  between  minds  and  bodies.  Other  minds,  and  the  anal>  otal 

concepts. 

289.  Advanced  Topics  in  Locic.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Philos.  206  or  P! 

290.  Seminar:   Selected  Topic.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

291.  Seminar:  Selected  Topic.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

292.  Seminar:  Selected  Author.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

293.  Seminar:  Selected  Author.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
299.  Problems  in  Philosophy.  I  or  II.  1-12  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

1,    2.    Introductory  GENERAL  Course.  I,  II.  4  hr.  per  sem.  This  course  is  in- 
led   to   acquaint    the   student   with    the   physical   world    in    which    he    !:• 
and   particularly   with   the  method   and  philosophy   of  modern   science   in    its 
approach    to   an    explanation    of   physical    reality.    The   course   has    two   main 
objectives:    to   serve   as   orientation   for   those   students    who   have   not   ch 
their    major    field    of    interest,    and    to    present    a    broad    general    view    of 
physical   sciences   to   students   whose   interest,   lie   in   other   fields.   Two 
each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  the  application  of  the  scientific  method 
to    the    solution    of    specific    problems    in    chemistry,    physics,    geology,    and 
astronomy.   The   third    period    is    devoted    to    discussion    of    the    mathematical 
background  required  for  an   appreciation  of  modern   science,   and   to   general 
lectures    on    the   methods    and    philosophy    of    science    There    is    an    opti 
period  of  individual  instruction  and   the  answering  of  student  quest: 
two-hour  laboratory   serv.  s   more  to  acquaint    the   student   with    the 
science  takes   to  various   problems   than   to   confer  1    skills.    S 

who    have    successfully    completed    as    much    as    eight    hours    of    chemistr\ 
physics  or  geology  cannot  take  Phys.  Sci.  1  and  2  for  credit. 

PHYSICS 

Various  courses  offered  in   Physics   are  d- signed   to  meet    th 
in  the  Colleges  of  Human  Resources  and  Education, 

Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  the  School  of  Pharma 

Suggested  Curriculum  for  A.B.  Dbgbeb  in  tarsia 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  a  founda- 
tion in  physics  but  with  a  wider  choice  of  elective  subjects  than  is  possible  for  A 
wishing  to  enter  the  field   at   a  professional   lev  I   of    1211,    m 

Military  Science  or  Air  Fore  Studies,  Physical  Education,  and   Fnglish  0 

are  required.  The  following  are  required:   Phys;  |  at 

least  3  semesters  of  200-level  laboratory  work. 
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FIRST  YEAR 
Hr.       Second  Sem.       Hr.      First  Sem. 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.      Second  Sem.      Hr. 


First  Sem. 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1     2-3      Mil.  or  A.S.  2     2-1       Mil.  or  A.S.  3     2-1      Mil.  or  A.S.  4     2-3 


Phys.  Ed.  1 
English  1 
Math.   15 
Chem.  17 
Language  1* 


1 
3 
4 
5 

3 

18-19 


Phys.  2 
English  2 
Math.  116 
Chem.  18 
Language  2 


1 
3 
4 
5 
3 

17-18 


Physics  11 
Physics   109 
Math.  117 
Language  3 
Elective  Gr.  At 


Physics   102 
Physics   110 
Math.  140 
Language  4 
Elective  Gr.  Bt 


16-17 


16-17 


THIRD  YEAR 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem. 
Physics  100 
Physics  200 
Physics  200- 

Lab. 
Elective  Gr.  A 
Elective  Gr.   B 
Elective 


Hr.       Second  Sem.      Hr.      First  Sem. 


Hr.      Second  Sem.      Hr. 


Physics  100 
Physics  200 
Physics  200- 

Lab. 
Elective  Gr.  A 
Elective  Gr.   B 


Physics  200 
Physics  200 
Physics  200- 

Lab 
Elective  Gr.  B 
Elective 


3      Elective 


3 
3 

1 
3 
3 
3      Elective 


Physics  200 
Physics  200 
Elective  Gr.  B 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


16 


16 


16 


18 


♦German,  Russian  and  French  are  recommended. 

•j-The  letters  A  and  B  refer  to  the  Core  Curriculum  group. 

Suggested  Curriculum  for  B.S.  Degree  in  Physics 

The  following  are  required:  Physics  225-226,  231-232,  233-234,  and  four 
semesters  of  200-level  laboratory  work.  Six  to  12  hours  of  a  second  language  (Ger- 
man, Russian  or  French)  are  strongly  recommended. 


THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Physics  113           3 
Physics  225            3 
Physics  231            3 
Math.                      3 
2nd  Language  1  3 
Elective  Gr.  B     3 

Physics  114           3 
Physics  226            3 
Physics  232           3 
Math.                      3 
2nd  Language  2  3 
Elective  Gr.  B     3 

Physics  233 
Physics  241 
Physics  245 
Physics  200 
Elective  Gr. 
Elective  Gr. 
Elective 

A 
B 

3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Physics  234           3 
Physics  243           1 
Physics  249           1 
Physics  200           3 
Elective  Gr.  A      3 
Elective  Gr.  B     3 
Elective                  3 

18 


18 


17 


17 


Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory courses  in  Physics: 

Course                                      Per  Semester  Course  Per  Semester 

Physics  1     $  5.00  Physics  102     $  5.00 

Physics  2     5.00  Physics  116    10.00 

Physics  11     5.00  Physics  257    10.00 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

1.  Introductory    Physics,    i,    ii.    4    hr.    PH:    Plane    ijeomcti)    tnd    algebra. 

Mechanics,  sound,  beat 

2.  Introductory  Physics.  1.  II.  l  hr.  PR:  Physici  1.  Electricity,  magnetism,  and 
light 

11.    General  rnvsK:s.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PRs  Math.  L5.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  Introductory  Physics.  Met  b  tnd,  and  1  ■ 

Upper  Division 

102.  General  Physics.  I.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Physics  11.  Math.  15.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  Introductory  Physics.  Light,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

109,    110.    Physics   Problems.    1    hr.    Designed   primarily   for  physics   majors.   To 

accompany    Physics   11,    102. 

113,    114.    [ntroouctori  I.i.k  ii, onus.  1,  II.  3  hr.  pn  s<  in.  PR:   1  yeai  of  college 

physics. 

116.  Photography.  II.  3  hr.  PH:  1  year  of  college  ph>Mtv  l  year  of  college 
chemistry.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  photography  with  practical  applica- 
tion. 

117.  Di-s<  mri  i\  i:  Mi  rEOROLOCY.  I.  3  hr.  PR:    1   year  of  college  physici    l  )• 

tion  of  the-  atmosphere  and   its   weather.   Reading  and  analysis  ol    weathei 
maps.  Weather  observations. 

lis     Physjca]    Meteorology.  II  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  l IT  or  equiv.   The  physici  of 

the  atmosphere.  Analysis  cf  surface  and  upper  an  (harts.  Forecasting. 

124.  MODERN   Physics  FOR  ENGINEERS.   I.   II.  4   hr.    PR:    Physics    11.    1' 
of  physio  of  current  engineering  interest. 

125,  120.  Modern  Physics  roe  Engineers.  1.  II.  3  hr.  per  sem  PR:  Physici  11, 
102.  Aspects  of  physics  of  current  engineering  interest 

201.    202.    SPECIAL  Topics.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  per  sem. 

213.    Inthoductoky  Electronics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  of  college  physics.  Primarily 

for  Education  majors,  not  for  graduate  credit   for  sc  i<  m  <    in. 

218.  Dynamic:  Metkokolocy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus.  Physics  117  or  equiv.  D)  - 
namics  of  lower  atmosphere  relating  to  transport  and  dispersion  of  foreign 
matter. 

221.    Optics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus,  l  year  of  college  physics.  Work  with  optfc  •! 

instruments,   spectrometry,   interferometry,   and  polarization. 

225,   226.    Modern  Physics.  I.  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Calcums,  Physici  11.  I 
equiv.  Particle  analysis,  phenomena  connected  with  the  structure  of  th- 

and   nucleus.   Not   open   to  those   who  hav.    m  (lit   I  >r   Phj 

231,  232.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  I.  II.  3  hr.  per  asm,  PR:  Calculus.  Physici 
11,  102,  or  equiv.  Theorems  and  problems  in  Intermediate  mechanics 

233,    234.     Intboducicky    ELECTRICITY   AMD   MaGMI  nSM.    I.   II.   3  hr.   per   »  in.    PR: 

Calculns,  Physics   11.  102.  or  equiv.   Electrostatics,  m agm  tottaoV  s,  uetwork 
analysis,  Introduction  of  electrodynami<  s,  and  appli 

211.     212.     PHYSBCS   I   iBORATORY.   I.   II     1    hr.  To  accompany   Physks  231,   2 
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243,    244.    Physics  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  To  accompany  Physics  233,  234. 

245,    246.    Physics  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  hr.  To  accompany  Physics  225,  226. 

247,  248.  Physics  Seminar.  I,  II.  No  credit.  Required  of  junior,  senior  and  gradu- 
ate physics  majors. 

249.  Optics  Laboratory.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Physics  11,  102  or  equiv.  To  accompany 
Physics   221. 

254.  Outline  of  Modern  Physics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  10  hr.  college  physics,  1  year  col- 
lege math.  Selected  topics  in  modern  physics.  Primarily  for  Education  majors, 
not  open  to  physics  majors. 

255,  256.  Workshop  for  Physics  Teachers.  SI,  SII.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  college 
physics,  1  year  college  mathematics.  Techniques  of  apparatus  construction 
and  demonstration.  Primarily  for  Education  majors,  not  open  to  physics 
majors. 

257.  Photography.  SI.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  physics  or  equiv.  Primarily  for  Education 
majors,  not  open  to  physics  majors. 

258.  Light.  SII.  3  hr.  PR:  1  year  physics  or  equiv.  Primarily  for  Education  majors, 
not  open  to  physics  majors. 

261,  262.  Molecular  Physics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR:  Physics  225,  226.  Molecu- 
lar spectra,  molecular  structure  and  solid  state  physics. 

271,    272.    Solid  State  Physics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  225,  226. 

283.  Thermodynamics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or  equiv.  Appli- 
cation of  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics  to  physical  systems. 

284.  Kinetic  Theory.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or  equiv.  Boltzman 
distribution,  viscosity,  diffusion,  thermal  conductivity,  specific  heat. 

287,  288.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  PR: 
Calculus,  Physics  11,  102,  or  equiv.  Boundary  value  problems  in  vibration, 
heat  conduction,  hydrodynamics,  special  relativity. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  political  science  curriculum  provides  a  systematized  course  of  study  of  the 
origin,  basis,  and  nature  of  the  state  in  its  many  and  varied  aspects.  These  include: 
principles,  organization,  and  structure  of  political  institutions,  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  the  processes  and  functioning  of  government;  interrelationships  between 
political  institutions  on  various  levels  of  government-  political  behavior;  the  control 
of  government  instrumentalities  and  the  means  for  holding  its  agents  responsible;  and 
the  identification  and  analysis  of  public  problems  falling  within  the  range  of  govern- 
ment. Course  offerings  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  provide  a  Dasic  general 
knowledge  of  the  field,  as  well  as  more  extensive  and  intensive  training  in  the 
specialized  areas  of  political  science,  particularly  on  the  senior  and  graduate  levels. 

Primary  departmental  objectives  may  be  classified  under  four  principal  headings 
as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  government  in  modern  society, 
thus  contributing  to  a  general,  liberal  education  and  to  preparation  of  students  for 
a  career  in  the  public  service. 

2.  To  impart  a  basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  techniques  and  pro- 
cesses of  government  and  administration  to  those  persons  who  look  forward  to  a 
career  in  the  public  service. 

3.  To  provide  pre-professional  training  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  legal  profession. 
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4.  To  provide  advanced  and  specialized  instruction,  through  the  Ph-D.  degree. 
for  persons  who  u,i>h  to  enter  teacning  or  research  in  the  field  of  pnfairal  science. 

The  political  science  curriculum,  therefore,  enables  the  major  in  this  field  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  political  society  in  which  he  kves  and  also  to  plan  his 
academic  program  so  as  to  prepare  himself  for  a  career  of  public  service. 


Courses  Suggested  for  PoLmcvL  Science  \Lajobs 

FIRST  YEAR  :  EAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

Group  A 

Group  C  3-4 

Foreign  language  3 
Phvs.  Ed  1 

>.  1      2-1 
Psychol  1  3 

(or  2nd  year) 


15-19 


THIRD 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

Pol  Sci.  200         3 
Pol  Sci.  C 
Pol  Sci.  Group 

IV  or  Group 
Elective,    mine  : 
Econ.  51   |  if  not 

taken  prev.         3 
3-6 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

English  2  3 
Group  A 

Group  C  M 

Foreign  language  3 

Ed.  1 

-    LS    _  - 

SocioL  1  or  3 

(or  2nd 


' 


TEA! 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 
Pol  Sci.  Grou: 

or  Group  IV      3 
Pol  Sci.  Group  U 
or  Group  III      3 
minors    3 
:  1 

; 
Pol  Sci.  elect; 

3-6 


Ftnt  Sem. 

lonmd  fan       B§ 

PoL  So.  1 

3 

PoL  S     -            3 

Group  A 

_ 

.-: 

Group  C 

-  .i 

-     - 

:    -~     .-     - 

UU  CnW 

_ 

—      — i   re- 

)     1 

....    :         -         :-4 

Bet  ■ :  m; [ 

51 

:-".:-.:-  :--.--  : 

" 

bk 

- 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 


IMr 


■ 


FOURTH 


Hr. 

Pol  Sci.  170  3 
PoL  ScL  Group  II 

or  13 

Elec*:: 

■nana  v-r 

6-9 


Steand  Eon 
H  ectii  es, 


T-r 
?-- 


:•-: 


:?-:: 


■~1 


Requirements  for  Majors 

Hours.   Undergraduate  majors  in  political  science  are  required  to  take  a 
hon  of  upper-division  course  work  in  the  department.  There  must  be  a  first 
minor  consisting  of   12  hours  of  upper-division  courses,  normalrv  u 
omics,  sociology.  psycholegv .  or  philosophy,  and  a  second  minor  or"  6 
division  work  in  a  related  field. 

: nired  Courses.   Each   undergraduate  major  is  required  to  take  PoL   Sd 
r.)  or  2  (3  hr. ).  Departmental  majors  are  encouraged  to  take  both  FoL  ScL   1 
and  2. 

Distribution  of  Courses.  The  major  in  political  rimce  should  work  out  his  pro- 
■  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  weB-rounded  knowledge  of  the  field,  as  wefl  as 
oncentrate  in  some  l  area,  Although  the  27  hours  of  upper-di  vision  work 

in  political  science  is  trie  minimum  requirement  students  should  take  at  leas: 
hours. 

The   following   are   distribution    n  ijiiin  wm  id\    for  an   undergraduate   major   in 
political  science: 

1.    At  least  one  upper-division  course  in  each  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the 

offerings  of  the  department  are  divided. 

_     At  least  three  upper-division  courses  in  some  on 
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Groupings  of  Upper- Division  Courses  By  Fields 

I.    American  National,  State,  and  Local  Government 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill,  113,  120,  210,  211,  213,  214,  218,  221,  225,  226,  310,  311, 
314,  320-321,  324,  325-326. 

II.  Politics  and  Policy  Development 

Pol.  Sci.  130,  231,  232,  233,  234,  330-331,  334. 

III.  Public  Administration 

Pol.  Sci.  140,  241,  244,  245,  246,  344,  346-347. 

IV.  Foreign  and  Comparative  Government 

Pol.  Sci.  150,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254,  255,  256,  351-352,  354. 
V.    International  Relations,  Organizations  and  Law 

Pol.  Sci.  160,  261,  262,  263,  264,  265,  266,  267,  361-362,  364. 
VI.    Political  Theory 

Pol.  Sci.  170,  171,  272,  273,  274,  374,  375-376. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division 

1.  Elements  of  Democratic  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  govern- 
ment. Origin,  forms,  and  functions  of  the  state;  organization  and  forms  ot 
government;  and  the  relations  of  groups  and  individuals  to  the  state.  Primarily 
For  freshmen. 

2.  The  American  Federal  System.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  course  in  American 
national  government.  Intended  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Upper  Division 

101.  Introduction  to  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.  (Exclusively  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  College  of  Engineering).  A  con- 
sideration of  the  basic  principles  and  operation  of  national,  state,  and  local 
government  in  the  United  States. 

111.  Functions  of  American  National  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  social 
and  economic  development;  expansion  of  government  activities  and  services 
since  1932. 

113.  American  Constitutional  Principles.  I.  3  hr.  U.S.  Constitution  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court.  Treatment  is  analytical  rather  than  historical. 
Text  supplemented  by  some  leading  cases. 

120.  State  and  Local  Government.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Survey  of  the  legal  basis,  struc- 
ture, and  operation  of  state  and  local  governments,  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  their  place  in  the  federal  system. 

130.  Political  Parties  and  Electoral  Processes.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  nature  of 
political  parties.  Public  regulation  of  parties  and  electoral  processes.  A  close 
examination  of  suffrage,  nominating  devices,  campaign  procedures,  and  the 
conduct  of  elections. 

140.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  study  of 
the  development,  organization,  procedures,  processes,  and  human  relations 
factors  of  governmental  administration  in  American  democracy. 

150.  Contemporary  European  Governments.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Comparative  analysis 
by  countries  of  constitutions,  political  structures,  and  functions,  with  major 
emphasis  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Russia,  and  West  Germany. 

160.  International  Relations.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  contemporary  world 
politics.  Just  enough  background  to  make  present-day  international  affairs 
more  understandable. 


THE  ARTS  .'• 

History  of  Political  Thought:  Plato  to  Machi*  Examina- 

tion of  major  political  ideas  from  I  -nth  cerT  pecial 

emphasis  upon  development  of  natural  Lw  and  western  conception  of  justice. 

171.    History  of  Political  Thoucht:   Machiavelli  to  Bentium.   II    3  hr.  PR 
Pol.  Sci.  1"  of  the  political  ideas  v.  >>ped  from 

the   separation   of   faith    and    reason,    the   culmination   of   this    movement   in 
rati:  *nd  the  orisons  of  modern   conservatism  as  ex- 

pounded by  Edmund  Burke. 

200.    I  kMD  Techniques  m  Political  S' : 

>ource  materials  in  pel:  nee  and  of  the  techniques  and  methods  of 

governmental   research. 

210.  American  Political  Institutions.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  2  or  consent  De- 
velopment of  •  :rution.  Congres-.  the  Presidency,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  as  institutions  with  special  attention  to  current  problems  and  i* 

211.  Ppohlems   of   American    Nation  !I    3   hr.    TV.:-     OH 

to  the  major  problems  of  govern- 

ment :ding;>  of  1  materi :  rature. 

213.  American  Constitutional  Law.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  2  or  consent-  Basic 
principles  of  .American  constitutional  Law  as  developed  through  interpretation 
with  special  emphasis  on  constitutional  theories  and  national  development. 

214.  CrviL  Rights  and  Liberties  m  the  United  States.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   P 

•    Scope  and  r  !  liberty  guarantees  in  the 

State  as    illustrated   by    ca  "iginal    constit 

provisions,    the    federal    Bill   of    Rights,    and    C: 

J  attention  to  the  rule  of  law;  free  speech,  press,  religion,  assemr  / 
:on;  personal  security,   racial  discriminatir  I  -  labor  probl* -: 

-NT  and   Business.   II.   3  hr.    Pol.   Sci.  2  or  consent.   Government 
regulations  of  the  economy  dealing  with  the  origin  and  development  of  pubhc 
politics,   constitutional  and  policies  bi 
political  and  economic  institutions  and  processes,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 

con  of  regulatory  poi; 

221.  West  VnoMU  Government  and  Administration.  I.  II  3  hr.  Thf>  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  state  government  of  '■'•  _  nia. 

22S     MUNICIPAL  Government.  II.  3  hr.  Legal  basis,  structure,  operation,  and  prob- 
lems  of  municipal   government   and   municipal   relations   with   other   g 
mental  D 

226.  Problems  of  State  and  Local  Government.  I.  3  hr.  Current  problems  of 
statr  :nd  municipal  governments.  Students  are  expected  to  have  com- 

pleted Pol.  Sci.   120  or  its  e q 

231.  II  1st  op  v  of  Political  Parttev  I.  3  hr.  The  growth  of  political  parties  in  th*> 
United  S*  <ues  in  presidential  campaigns  as  tiK 

political   party   de% 

_   _      -tbuc   Opinion    and    Propa  hr.   Techniques    of   sampling   and 

measuring  public  opinion;  detection  of  pre*  .  iture  of  propaganda 

and  methods  of  the  propagandist. 

233.    Current  Polttica:  hr.  Political  party  platforms  and  the  major 

issues  of  the  politic  il  camp-.  .ill  be  expected  to  T*mr"e  back- 

'ind   materials   thoroughly. 

234     The  Legislative  Process.  II.  3  hr    Structure  and  organization  of  leg: 
bodies    F  legislature.   D-  :  iy  of  lawmakine  procedure 

influence  of  outside  forces. 
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241.  Administrative  Organization  and  Management.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  140 
or  consent.  Analysis  of  governmental  administrative  organization  and  re- 
organization and  of  such  management  functions  as  leadership,  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  financial  organization. 

244.  Administrative  Law  and  Regulations.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  140  or  con- 
sent. Study  of  the  law  of  administration,  primarily  by  the  case  method,  cover- 
ing administrative  powers,  procedure  in  administrative  adjudiciarion  and  rule- 
making, discretion,  judicial  control,  and  administrative  liability. 

245.  Public  Administration  and  Policy  Development.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci. 
140  or  consent.  Analysis  of  decision-making  and  policy  development  in  the 
administrative  process  by  the  case  method. 

246.  Comparative  Public  Administration.  II.  3  hr.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
public  administration  in  diverse  cultures  and  national  political  systems. 

250.  Comparative  Government.  I.  3  hr.  Comparative  study  of  modern  political 
institutions  with  particular  attention  to  European  constitutional  government 
and  politics. 

251.  Modern  Dictatorships.  II.  3  hr.  Politically  undemocratic  governments.  Pro- 
vides background  of  dictatorship  generally,  followed  by  treatment  of  several 
modern  dictatorships. 

252.  British  Government  and  Politics.  I.  3  hr.  Intensive  study  of  British  govern- 
ment with  emphasis  upon  both  internal  and  external  policies,  primarily  during 
the  twentieth  century. 

253.  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  II.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  the  political  relation- 
ships between  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a  comparative  study 
of  the  governments  of  the  Dominions  with  particular  reference  to  Canada 
and  Australia. 

254.  Governments  of  Asia.  I.  3  hr.  Contemporary  politics  and  governments  of 
Asia. 

255.  Governments  of  Latin  America.  I.  3  hr.  Comparative  study  of  the  major 
nations  of  Latin  America. 

256.  Governments  of  the  Mdddle  East.  II.  3  hr.  The  governments  and  political 
forces  of  the  Middle  East. 

259.  Political  Tour  of  Europe.  6  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  1  and  2  or  consent.  Examina- 
tion of  governments  and  politics  in  selected  European  countries.  Lectures 
and  discussions  supplement  observation  while  visiting  these  countries. 

261.  International  Organization.  I.  3  hr.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
agencies  created  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Some  reference  to  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  League  of  Nations. 

262.  Specialized  Agencdzs  of  the  United  Nations.  II.  3  hr.  A  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  specialized  agencies  and  related  institutions. 

263.  Public  International  Law.  I.  3  hr.  Law  governing  relations  among  nations, 
including  development  of  rules,  means  of  enforcement,  and  conflicts  between 
theory  and  practice. 

264.  Conduct  of  American  Foreign  Relations.  I.  3  hr.  Basic  concepts  about 
and  factors  influencing  the  decision-making  process  and  the  conduct  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  ends  and 
means  of  democracy,  pressure  interest  groups  (i.e.,  the  military-industrial 
complex  and  the  administrative  bureaucracy);  recent  theories,  analytical 
tools,  and  methodology  in  the  problem  areas  of  conflict-resolution,  noncon- 
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sensus  situations,  and  inter-nation  influence;  regional  pattens,  problem 
prospects  of  United  States  policy  in  Europe,   .Africa,   Asia,   the    M Holl- 
and the  Soviet  bloc  since  1945. 

265.  Basic  Factors   in   Power   Politics.   II.   3   hr.    PR:    Pol.    Sri.   2   or 
Analysis  of  factors  of  power  in  the  nation-state  lystem.  Evaluation  ofl  I 

alism  and  concepts  of  national  interest  in  modern  world  polit: 

266.  Soviet  Foreicn  Policy.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   Pol.  Sri.   150  or  160  or  COO*  :       B 
concepts  about  and  factors  influencing  choice  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of    Soviet    foreign    policy;    the    development    and    present    pattern    m 
foreign   relations   with   key   states   and   the    United    Nations;    possible   problems 
and  prospects  in  future  Soviet  relations. 

267.  Latin  America  in  International  Affairs.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol  Sci.  160  or 
255  or  consent.  A  survey  of  the  relations  of  Latin  American  states  amon? 
themselves,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  United  Nations,  to  other 
regional  organizations,  and  to  non-Western  states.  Analyzed  in  depth  arc  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  corollaries,  and  the  Inter-American  s\^t<-m 

272.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Political  Thought.  I.  3  hr.  Integral  liberalism 
and  the  forces  leading  to  the  decline  of  liberalism  and  a  critical  analysis  ot 
the  fascist  and  communist  ideologies  with  their  threat  to  the  traditions  ot 
western  civilization  embodied  in  Christianity  and  conservatism. 

273.  American  Political  Theory.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Pol.  Sci.  171  or  consent.  Major 
political  ideas  and  their  influence  upon  American  society  and  government 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 

274.  Problems    in   Contemporary   Political  Thought.    II.   3   hr.    An    int*  n 
study  of  current  trends  in  political  thought  through  examination  of  the  works 
of  contemporary  writers. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  following  lab- 
oratory course  in  Psychology: 

Course  Per  Semester 

Psychology  122  $8.00 

Courses  in  psychology  are  designed  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  ends:  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  human  nature  and  behavior;  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  graduate  professional  training;  and  to  inculcate  useful  skills  of  psychological 
technology. 

The  emphasis  of  pre-professional  undergraduate  training  in  psychology  should 
be  on  broad  education  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  behavioral,  biological,  physical 
and  social  sciences.  During  the  first  two  years  the  student  will  meet  most  of  the 
general  requirements  of  trie  University  and  of  the  College.  He  will  also  take 
Psychology  1  and  2,  111,  121,  and  122.  During  the  junior  and  senior  year  he  will 
complete  the  work  of  hi?  major  and  minor  and  round  out  his  education  through 
electives.  If  the  student  intends  to  pursue  psychology  as  a  career,  excessive  under- 
graduate specialization  is  discouraged. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Lower  Division 

1.    Introduction   to   Psychology.    I.    II.   3  hr.    Survey  of   general   psych 
(Not  for  those  who  have  credit  for  Psych.  3). 
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2.    Psychology  Laboratory.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  laboratory  exercises  in  sensory  processes,  perception,  learning. 

20.  Psychology  of  Personal  Efficiency.  I,  II.  0  hr.  For  students  whose 
scholastic  achievement  is  below  capacity.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  practice  in 
areas  which  hamper  personal  or  academic  efficiency.  For  freshmen  and 
sophomores;  others  by  consent. 

Upper  Division 

101.  Leadership  and  Human  Relations.  I  and  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  Leader- 
ship training,  motivation  and  morale,  human  relations,  safety,  industry  and 
society. 

111.  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  Analysis  and 
interpretation  of  psychological  data. 

121.  Experimental  Psychology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  Principles  of  experimental 
method,  psychophysics  and  sensory  processes  surveyed  at  intermediate  level. 

122.  Experimental  Psychology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  Lectures  and  lab. 
Principles  of  learning  surveyed  at  intermediate  level.  Lab  exercises  and 
demonstrations. 

151.  Social  Psychology.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  Social  factors  which  determine 
human  behavior.  The  relationship  of  class,  race,  culture,  social  structure  and 
other  group  phenomena  to  individual  behavior.  Other  topics  include:  attitudes, 
public  opinion,  propaganda,  mass  media  of  information  and  national  character. 

202.  Job  Analysis.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  203  or  consent.  Instruction  and  super- 
vised practice  in  the  preparation  of  job  analyses  and  in  the  use  of  occupational 
descriptions.  Especially  designed  for  students  in  psychology,  guidance,  engi- 
neering, management,  and  rehabilitation  counseling. 

203.  Personnel  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  and  a  course  in  statistics. 
Application  of  psychological  principles  and  techniques  to  the  problems  of 
measurement  and  prediction  of  proficiency  in  industry  and  society.  Topics 
include  proficiencv  measurement,  personnel  selection  by  tests  and  interviews, 
conditions  of  work  and  productivity,  engineering  psychology,  work  methods, 
and  safety. 

211.  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  Ill  or  equiv. 
Sampling  theory,  probability  further  parametric  and  non-parametric  statistics. 

212.  History  of  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  Traces  the  development 
of  the  science  and  concepts  of  psychology  from  their  origin  in  philosophy, 
physiology,  and  medicine  up  to  the  modern  era. 

213.  Directed  Studies.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  per  sem. 

215.  Analysis  of  Variance.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  211  or  consent.  A  discussion 
of  tests  of  homogeneity  of  variance,  parametric  and  non-parametric  analysis 
of  variance,  and  analysis  of  covariance.  Implications  of  these  techniques  for 
experimental  design  will  be  considered. 

217.  Multtvariate  Analysis.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  211  or  consent.  Cor- 
relational methods  in  psychology  with  application  to  typical  research  prob- 
lems. Includes  simple  matrix  algebra,  multiple  correlation,  discriminant  analy- 
sis, and  an  introduction  to  factor  analysis. 

221.  Sensory  Processes.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  121,  122.  Psychophysics  of 
vision  and  audition  are  analyzed  and  related  to  current  theories.  Methods  of 
research  in  sensory  processes  are  reviewed. 
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223.    Perceptual  and  CocNnivi    i  h<«  lsses.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  121  ai 
or  equiv.  Consideration  of  clinical  and  COntemporai  and   th- 

perception  and  cognitive  processes,  including  concept  formation  and  thinking 

221.    Motivation.  1  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  121.  122.  ot  equiv.  So 

mental  data  and  theory  in  the  area  of  motivation  especially  II  it  relates  to 
learning. 

227.    Conditionim.  and  LkabnwG.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Psych.   121.   122.  Out! 

current  research  in  operant  and  classical  conditiooii  lal  issues  In 

learning  are  reviewed  in  light  of  recent  research  and  theory. 

231.  PirrsiOLOCiCAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  121,  122  I.  271 
or  equiv.  The  organic  basil  for  psychological  activities  men  as  perception. 
emotion,  motivation  and  learning. 

232.  Comparative  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Psych.  121,  122    A  comfM 

of  the  structure  of  representative  animals  of  the  various  phyla  in  relation  to 
differences   in   behavior. 

243.    Child  Behavior.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Psych.    1.  Growth   trends  in   Del 

through  adolescence,  including  development  in  the  physical,  inteDeotU  J 
emotional,  social,  and  personality  areas. 

247.    Adolescence  and  Early  Adulthood.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  2-13,  263,  28] 
or  equiv.,   and   consent.   Psychosexual.   psychosocial,   and   other   focal   problem! 

of  development  will  be  stressed.  The  role  of  high  school  and  higher  edo 
in  growth   and  development  will   be  examined. 

251.  Advanced  Soclal  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  151  or  consent  A 
consideration  of  contemporary  theorv  and  practice  in  social  psychology.  A 
research  project  is  generally  assigned. 

252.  Group  Dynamics.   (Same  as  Sociol.  270).  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Psvch.   1,  S 

or  permission.  An  interdepartmental  course,  combining  psychological  and 
sociological  approaches,  in  which  the  dynamics  of  groups  in  operation  arc- 
considered.  Trie  following  topics  are  treated:  leadership,  informal  communi- 
cation and  group  processes,  the  relation  of  group  aims  to  group  organization 
and  the  effect  of  the  group  on  personality. 

253.  Attitudes  and  Propaganda.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  or  consent.  Includes:  the 
nature  of  attitudes  and  opinions,  attitude  measurement,  opinion  changing, 
propaganda  use  and  analysis,  the  social  psychology  of  mass  media,  democratic 
values  and  public  opinion.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  from  a 
variety  of  fields  as  well   as  psychology— especially   lodology,   polih 

and  journalism. 

861.    iNDrviDUAL  Differences.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  One  course  in  psychology.  Nature 
and    extent   of   differences    among    individuals    in    such    traits    as    intel1 
achievement,    personality,    and    interest!    as    affected    by    hereditary    and    <  n- 
vironmental    differences   and   by   such    variables    as    schooling  nomic 

status,  sex,  age,  and  race.  Primarily  for  students  of  psychology  rod  education 

262.  Group  Psychometric  Testing.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  and  111  Of 
equiv.  Theory  underlying  the  construction  and  use  of  psychometrJ 

ment  techniques  for  evaluating  aptitude,   interest,   personality,   and    BttJl 

263.  Introduction  to  Personality.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1  The  development 
and  significance  of  the  personality  concept  in  psychology  including 

of  the  maior  theories  men   as   Freudian,   interpersonal,   brail   and  learn: 

264.  Psychology  of  Adtostmbmi    1     ■  II   3  hr.  PR:  I\\vh.  1  n  conseol    DynamJ 

principles  of  human  personality  adjustment. 
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271.  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  263,  281 
or  consent.  A  review  of  concepts,  techniques  and  professional  roles  in  clinical 
psychology.  Foundation  for  advanced  courses  in  clinical  methods  and  skills. 
Of  interest  to  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates  in  education,  guidance, 
personnel,  pre-medicine  and  social  work  as  well  as  professionally-oriented 
students  in  psychology. 

281.  Abnormal  Psychology.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Psych.  1.  A  survey  of  the  major 
behavioral  disorders— neurosis,  psychosis,  and  character  disorder.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  developmental  dynamics  leading  to  these  disorders,  and  the 
psychological  treatments  of  them. 

282.  Exceptional  Children.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Child  or  educational  psychology. 
Study  of  children  who  present  psychological  problems  because  of:  (1)  ex- 
ceptional mental  retardation  or  advancement;  (2)  organic  disabilities  having 
behavior  consequences,  such  as  cerebral  palsy  or  deafness;  (3)  disorders  of 
conduct  associated  with  atypical  personality  functioning.  Of  special  interest 
to  those  who  regularly  deal  with  children  such  as  teachers,  nurses,  etc. 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

100.  Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  the  four  Gospels  of  the 
New  Testament,  involving  a  brief  introduction  to  the  literature  and  historical 
setting  of  the  Gospels  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  Christ  event, 

101.  A  Study  of  Paul.  II.  3  hr.  An  introduction  to  the  life  and  theology  of  Paul, 
involving  a  study  of  the  letters  of  Paul  and  other  pertinent  early  Christian 
literature. 

102.  103.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  I,  II.  3  hr.  ea.  A  brief  intro- 
duction to  Old  Testament  literature,  its  historical  background,  its  great 
personalities,  and  the  development  of  beliefs  and  customs  of  importance  ooth 
to  Jews  and  to  Christians.  The  second  semester  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
prophets.  Each  semester  may  be  taken  independently. 

120,  121.  History  of  Christian  Thought.  I,  II.  3  hr.  ea.  A  study  of  significant 
men  and  movements  of  thought  among  the  Christians  and  of  the  way  in 
which  these  contributed  to  answering  the  perennial  questions  of  religion  from 
a  Christian  perspective.  The  first  semester  will  cover  the  history  of  Christian 
thought  to  1500.  The  second  semester  will  continue  the  study.  Each  semester 
may  be  taken  independently. 

210,    211.    Problems   in   Contemporary   Christian  Thinking.   I,   II.   3  hr.   ea. 

Issues  to  be  treated  include  the  following:  the  function  of  reason  in  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Christian  understanding  of  history,  the  ecumenical  and 
other  recent  movements  within  the  Church,  recent  transformations  of  ethical 
and  social  thinking,  and  new  interpretations  of  traditional  Christian  doctrines. 
It  is  highly  recommended,  but  not  required,  that  Religion  100,  101,  102,  or 
103  be  taken  as  a  background  for  this  course.  Each  semester  may  be  taken 
independently. 

212.  Judaeo-Christian  Teachings  About  the  Problems  of  Man.  I.  3  hr.  PR: 
Either  a  100  Religious  Studies  course  or  consent.  Offered  for  first  time  in 
Fall,  1967).  A  presentation  of  the  dialog  between  the  existential  problems  of 
man,  e.g.,  anxiety,  loneliness,  meaninglessness,  guilt,  death,  lust,  wrath,  and 
others,  and  the  response  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  faith.  The  course  embraces 
an  introduction  to  existential  theology. 

222.  History  of  American  Religion.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A  Religious  Studies  course  or 
consent.  A  study  of  the  origins,  growth,  and  significance  of  the  major  religious 
ideas  and  movements,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  and  including  the 
sects  and  cults  which  have  been  particularly  influential  in  shaping  the 
religious  life  of  the  American  people. 
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223.  Roman  Catholic  Thought:  From  nn.  Coimu.  01  Tirvi  ro  Vatican 
Council  II.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A  100  Religious  Studies  course  or  consent.  Roman 
Catholic  thinkers  and  movements  in  doctrinal,  biblical,  liistoric.il.  and  social 
thought;  the  reform  and  renewal  movement  of  Vatican  (Council  II;  the  rol<- 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  contemporary'  society. 

230.  World  Religions:  Religions  of  India.  I.  3  hr.  Hinduism,  Jainism,  Sikhism, 
historical  and  theological  foundations;  developments  of  thought,  contempor- 
ary expressions   and  encounter  with   the  modem   world. 

231.  World  Religions:  Religions  of  China  and  Japan.  II.  3  hr.  Buddhism,  ( 
fucianism,  Taoism.  Shintoisin:  historical  and  theological  foundations,  develop- 
ment! of  thought,  contemporary  expressions  and  encounters  with  the  modern 
world. 

240,  241.  Theology  of  CULTURE.  I,  II.  3  hr.  ea.  PR:  A  100  Religious  Studies 
course  or  consent.  An  interdisciplinary  course  involving  members  of  various 
parts  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  in  dialog  with  a  professor  of  religious 
studies.  An  encounter  between  theology  and  the  various  secular  fields  of 
study.  Each  semester  may  be  taken  independently. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

1,  2.  Introductory  General  Col-rse.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  The  interdisciplinary 
course  in  social  science  aids  the  student  in  his  preparation  for  citizenship  by 
advancing  his  understanding  of  the  social  order.  In  the  first  semester  the 
concepts  and  forms  of  organization  pertinent  to  economics,  political  science, 
and  sociology  are  treated.  In  the  second  semester  these  social  sciences  are 
applied  to  the  analysis  of  problem  conditions  such  as  economic  dislocations 
and  poverty,  race  relations  and  civil  rights,  and  international  relations.  Thre.- 
lectures  and  one  optional  discussion  group  per  week. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  study  of  sociology  should  help  the  student  increase  his  understanding  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.  An  undergraduate  major  in  sociology  provides  basic 
preparation  for  teaching  social  sciences  in  high  school  and  for  professional  careers 
in  social  work  and  other  fields  involving  interpersonal  relations.  The  study  of 
sociology  should  be  an  aid  in  citizenship  and  intelligent  participation  in  modem  life 

A  major  in  sociology  consists  of  18  to  24  hours  of  upper-division  courses  in- 
cluding, as  a  rule,  Sociol.  202,  Introduction  to  Social  Research,  and  Sociol.  2-16, 
Types  of  Sociological  Theory. 

A  student  planning  to  major  in  sociology  should  take  Sociol.  1  in  either  his 
freshman  or  sophomore  year,  and  Sociol.  104  in  his  sophomore  year.  Sociol.  51  is 
also  strongly  recommended  for  the  sophomore  year. 

Students  who  began  their  college  or  university  work  here  or  elsewhere  in  Sep- 
tember,  1964,  or  later,  mus;  fulfill  the   requirements   of  the  Core  Curriculum.   The 
following  program  is  offered  as  a  guide  to  other  students   planning   their  proe: 
but  neea  not  De  followed  exactly. 
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FIRST 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Electives 

Group   1  3-4 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1    2-3 


14-17 


YEAR 

Second  Sem.       Hr. 

English  2  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Laboratory  Sci.  4 
Electives 

Group  1  3-4 
Mil.  or  A.S.  2  2-1 
Phys.  Ed.  1 


14-17 


SECOND 

First  Sem.  Hr. 

Sociol.  1  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Speech  11  0-3 

( either    Sem. ) 
Psych.  1    (either 

Sem.)*  0-3 

Econ.  51  or 

Pol.  Sci.  1  3 

Mil.  or  A.S.  3  2-1 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)  1 
Electives 

17-18 


YEAR 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 
Sociol.  104  3 

Foreign  language  3 
Speech  11  0-3 

(either  Sem.) 
Psych.  1   (either 

Sem.)*  0-3 

Econ.  52  or 

Pol.  Sci.  2  3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4  2-3 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)  1 
Electives 


17-18 


THIRD  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Elective 

Elective 

Group  3  (if 

Group  3  (if 

not  fulfilled)     3 

not  fulfilled) 

Sociology 

Sociology 

electives              6 

electives 

Minor   subject 

Minor   subject 

elective               3 

elective 

Electives             5-6 

Electives 

FOURTH  YEAR 


17-18 


3 
2-6 

17-18 


Sociol.  202 
Sociology 

elective 
Minor  subject 

elective 
Electives 


Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

3      Sociol.  246  3 

Sociology 

3          elective  3 

Minor  subject 

3          elective  3 

8-9      Electives  8-9 


17-18 


17-18 


•If  Psychology  is  not  elected  to  fulfill  the  laboratory  science  requirement. 
Otherwise,  courses  which  satisfy  Group  3  requirements  are  recommended  in  place 
of  psychology.  If  not  met  in  the  sophomore  year,  the  Group  3  requirement  may 
be  satisfied  in  the  junior  year. 


Courses  of  Instruction 
Lower  Division 


1. 


Introduction   to  Sociology.  I,  II. 
stitutions  and  functions  of  society. 


3  hr.   Basic  concepts;   fundamental  in- 


2.  Introduction  to  Sociology,  (Continued).  II.  3  hr.  A  continuation  of 
Sociol.  1  for  students  in  the  Honors  Program.  (Not  open  to  other  students.) 
The  application  of  sociological  principles  to  the  analysis  of  selected  aspects  of 
American  social  life. 

51.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  survey  of  the  field 
of  anthropology,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  culture.  Behavior  of  man 
illustrated  by  the  simpler  societies. 


Upper  Division 

Prerequisites  for  Sociology  courses  in  the  "200* 
Sci.  1,  2  (or  equivalents). 


series:  Sociol.  1  or  51,  or  Social 


104.  Social  Problems.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Examination,  within  a  sociological  framework 
of  such  topics  as  labor-management  relations,  social  class  conflict,  family  dis- 
organization and  parent-child  relations,  race  relations,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime,  religious  adjustment,  and  social  planning. 


202.    Introduction    to    Social    Research.    I.    3   hr. 
examination  of  methods  and  techniques. 


Trends    in    social    research; 
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205.  Urban    Sociolocv.    II.    3   hr.    Sociological    analvsi.s    of    institutional 
social  values,  and  individual  goab  in  urban-industrial  society,  bui 

ban,    collectivization,    and    maai    culture;    cmphesh    on   political,    economic, 
religious,  and  family  institutions. 

206.  Sociology  of  Rural  Life.  II.  3  ;  I   rural  In 

istK-s    of    rural    population,    social    stun  tare,    and    institutional    arrangementa 

family,  community,  education,  religion,  recreation,  health,  wcl  1  local 

government. 

208.    The  Commdnrt.  S.  3  hr.  An  analytical  .ours,    intended  chiefly  to  | 
background    data    for    students    interested    in    programs    ot    cfnmilll 
Topics    to   be   included    are:    the    basic    charac?.  I    commui.. 

munity    institutions    and    resources;    EOdal    deavages    within    the    community, 
and  community  survey  and  community  plamung. 

210.  The  Family.  I.  II.  3  hr.  Sociological  analysis  of  the  contemporary  family  and 
its   problems. 

211.  Sociology  of  Childhood.  II.  3  hr.  Adjustment  of  child  to  American  culture. 

220.  Social  Change.  I.  3  hr.  Sociological  analysis  of  the-  major  changer  now  going 
on  in  our  society,  of  the  forces  underlying  them,  and  of  the  t<  which 

they  give  rise.   Alternative  future  directions;   rational   manipulation   and  plan- 
ning for  social  change. 

224.    Social  Stratification.  I.  3  hr.  Description  and  analysis  of  various  t>; 

stratification    systems,    such    SJ    class    and    caste;    social    mobility,    and    status- 
striving.  The  course  emphasizes  the  place  of  status,  prestige,   and  po 
the  structure  of  American  society. 

229.  Population  and  Migration.  I.  3  hr.  Population  theories,  growth,  composi- 
tion, and  distribution  of  American  population;  immigration  and  cultur. 
pluralism;  internal  migrations  and  their  consequences. 

231.  Race  Relations.  I.  3  hr.  Race  relations  in  the  U.S.  with  emphasis  on  the 
American  Negro. 

233.  Criminology.  I.  3  hr.  Explanation  of  crime;  critical  study  of  criminal  justice, 
penal  methods,  and  reform  movements. 

234.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  II.  3  hr.  A  scientific  study  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
c  arises  of  delinquency  in  the  United  States.  Methods  of  treatment,  correction, 
and  prevention,  with  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  juvenile  courts. 

235.  Collective  Behavior.  I.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  new  group  formation  and  behavior 
following  social  dislocation,  social  unrest,  crowd  behavior,  and  other  forms 
of  social  contagion;  the  public  and  public  opinion;  social  m< 

244.    Culture  and  Personality.  II.  3  hr.  Significant  interrelations  I  the  in- 

dividual and  his  culture. 

246.    Types  of  Sociological  Theory.  II.  3  hr.  Examination  of  leading 
sociological  thought  in  our  day. 

250.     Human  Rei.\tions  in  Industhv.  II    3  hr.    1  f  industrial  r.  I 

The  factory  or  boslneSi  firm  1  rysten  :id  inform 

within   the  plant. 

260.    Complex    Organizations.    II.    3    hr.    A    sociological    analysis    of 

organizations  emphasizing   their   structure   and   functions   Tne   OOUrse    will   ex- 
amine the  place  in  contemporary  society  of  m  h  organizations 

prisons,   and  hospitals 
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265.  The  Sociology  of  Latin  America.  II.  3  hr.  A  systematic  sociological  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  "underdeveloped"  countries,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  culture,  social  structure,  and  national  character  of  Latin 
American  countries.  The  main  focus  will  be  on  social  change. 

270.  Group  Dynamics.  (Same  as  Psych.  270).  I.  3  hr.  An  interdepartmental 
course,  combining  psychological  and  sociological  approaches,  in  which  the 
dynamics  of  groups  in  operation  are  considered. 

275.  Cultural  Dynamics.  I.  3  hr.  The  nature  of  culture  and  cultural  change. 
Historical  trends  in  the  study  of  cultural  dynamics:  focal  interests,  doctrines, 
and  methods  of  study. 

282.  Latin-American  Society  and  Culture.  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  the  Post- 
Conquest  societies  and  cultures,  with  emphasis  on  present-day  sociocultural 
arrangements. 

285.  Introduction  to  Archaeology.  I.  3  hr.  Survey  of  archaeology:  its  methods 
and  significance  for  the  understanding  of  prehistoric  cultures. 

286.  Archaeology  of  Appalachia.  II.  3  hx.  Intensive  study  of  the  content,  dis- 
tribution, sequence,  and  significance  of  early  Appalachian  Indian  cultures. 


SPEECH 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Speech  is  so  organized  that  a  student- 
may  receive  basic  training  in  the  cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  three  fields  of  speech:  (1)  rhetoric  and  public  address;  (2)  radio  and  tele- 
vision; (3)  teaching  of  speech.  In  all  courses  of  training  in  speech,  professional 
standards  of  achievement  are  emphasized. 

Major  Requirements.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  in  speech  for  a  major  is 
36  semester  hours  of  credit,  including  the  following  required  courses:  Speech  3,  10, 
34,  40,  120,  121,  and  250.  The  15  hours  of  electives  taken  in  addition  to  these 
required  courses  must  be  upper-division  courses  and  may  represent  concentration  in 
one  field  or  an  appropriate  distribution  in  all  fields.  A  total  of  42  semester  hours  in 
speech  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

Forensic  Activities.  Intramural  and  intercollegiate  forensics,  including  debate, 
oratory,  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  receive  due  attention.  Speech  tournaments, 
trips,  and  tours,  as  well  as  campus  contests,  are  included  in  the  program.  Participa- 
tion in  the  activities  may  lead  to  membership  in  Delta  Sigma  Rho-Tau  Kappa  Alpha, 
honorary  forensic  fraternity. 

Radio  and  Television  Programs.  Faculty- directed  programs  in  both  radio  and 
television  offer  student  opportunity  to  participate  in  productions  which  utilize  studio 
facilities  both  on  the  campus  and  in  cooperating  commercial  stations  in  the  area. 

Off-Campus  Speech  Services.  The  Department  of  Speech  sponsors  and  furnishes 
student  programs  for  off-campus  performances  before  civic  and  women's  clubs,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  church  and  other  groups  throughout  the  community  and 
the  State. 

Suggested  Distribution  of  Courses  for  A.B.  Degree  in  Speech 

(The  University  Core  Curriculum  requirements  to  be  observed  and  included.) 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem. 
English  1 


Hr. 
3 
Science*  4 

Foreign  language  3 
Speech  3  3 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1    2-3 
Phys.  Ed.  1 

Electives  2 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

English  2  3 

Science0  4 
Foreign  language  3 

Speech  10  3 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2  2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  1 

Electives  2 


First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Foreign  language  3 
Hist.  1  or  52°  °     3 
Pol.  Sci.  1              3 
English  Lit.           3 
Speech  34             3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3   2-1 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 

Foreign  language  3 
Hist.  2  or  53°  °     3 
Pol.  Sci.  2              3 
English  Lit.           3 
Speech  40             3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4    2-3 
Phys.  Ed.  (W)     1 

16-18 


16-18 


17-18 


16-17 
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THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem.       Hr 

First  Sem.           Hr       Second  Sem. 

Hr 

Speech   120           3 
Speech  141              3 
Speech  Elect.         3 
Core  or  Other 
Elective0  ••       10 

Speech  121             3 
Speech  250            3 
Core  or  Other 
Elective*  *•       10 

Speech  Elect.         6      Speech  Elect. 
Elective* ••         10      Elective  ••• 

6 
10 

18  16  16  16 

•Students  working  toward   certification   should   take   Biol'  I 
••-udents   working   toward   certification   should   schedule    History    1    and    2. 
•••Students  working  toward  certification  should  make  certain  that  their  elected 
courses  Include  those  necessary   for  teacher  certification. 

Teacher  Training 

For  students  working  toward  certification  in  Speech,  attention  is  called  to  the 
footnoted  items  in  the  above  distribution  of  courses.  Also,  in  the  selection  of  their 
electives,  such  students  should  be  certain  to  elect  the  required  Drama  courses  for 
certification  in  the  field  of  Speech.  A  minimum  of  33  hours  in  the  field  is  needed 
for  certification. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Loiter  Division 

3.  Voice  and  Diction.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Three  class  meetings  per  week,  one  lecture, 
two  programmed-laboratories.  Theoretical  basis  for  attitudes  and  standards  to 
proper  speech,  general  problems  of  voice  and  diction,  including  individual 
analyses.  Students  are  acquainted  with  special  problems  in  the  voice  sciences 
and  arts  of  breath  controL,  tone  production,  resonance,  and  connected  dis- 
course. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  desirability  of  a  strong,  flexible,  resonant 
voice  for  clarity  of  communication.  The  phonetic  approach  to  speech  is  used 
to  analvze  and  to  remedy  diction  problems.  Voices  are  regularlv  tape- 
recorded,  with  corrective  exercises  provided  through  a  programmed-laDoratory 
method.  Open  to  all  students. 

10.  Communication  in  a  Democratic  Society.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  nature,  psy- 
chology,  process  and  effects  of  communication  in  its  various  forms  in  our 
society.  Open  to  all  students. 

11.  Principles  of  Oral  Communication.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  English  1  and  2.  The 
lecture-laboratory  concept.  Group  and  individual  communication  approach. 
The  subject  matter  of  group  communication  will  include  conference  speaking, 
techniques  of  interviewing,  group  dynamics,  problem-solving,  and  decision 
making.  The  subject  matter  of  individual  communication  will  cover  various 
aspects  of  inter-personal  communicative  situations  such  as  informative,  per- 
suasive, and  special-occasion  problems  as  well  as  listening  techniques. 

34.  Basic  Speech  Skills.  I.  3  hr.  Required  of  and  limited  to  Speech  Majors. 
Studv  of  and  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  Integration  of  the  spoken 
word,  voice,  and  action  for  accurate  communication  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
Stress  upon  selection,  organization,  and  presentation  of  materials  in  good 
oral   language. 

50.  Speech  Correction.  II.  3  hr.  Introductory  course  for  those  majoring  in  or 
interested  in  majoring  in  speech  correction  or  audiology.  Fundamentals  of 
evaluation  and  therapeutic  techniques  of  various  oral  communication  dis- 
orders. 

60.  Junior  Varsity  Debate.  I.  1-2  hr.  (Not  more  than  1  credit  hour  each  of  two 
semesters).  Intercollegiate  debate  training  and  participation  preparatory  to 
varsity  team  debating.  Open  to  all  freshmen  and  sophomor 
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75.  Parliamentary  Procedure.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Study  of  and  practice  in  establishing 
rules  of  order  and  methods  of  conducting  meetings,  assemblies,  societies,  etc. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Upper  Division 

120.  Group  Discussion.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11.  Theory  and  practice  of  various 
forms  of  group  discussion.  Principles,  methods,  and  types  of  group  discussions; 
application  of  contemporary  problems. 

121.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11.  Principles  of 
argumentation,  evidence,  and  reasoning,  application  to  debating. 

123.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Debate.  I.  2-4  hr.  (Not  more  than  2  credit 
hours  each  of  two  semesters).  PR:  Speech  121.  Primarily  for  varsity  debaters 
and  law  students. 

125.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11.  Techniques  in  com- 
position and  delivery  of  public  speeches.  Attention  to  parliamentary  procedure. 

126.  Speech  for  Business  and  Industry.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Designed  particularly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  business  executives,  supervisors,  foremen,  public  relations 
personnel,  salesmen,  etc.  Study  of  and  performance  in  public  speaking,  con- 
ference methods,  making  reports,  committee  work,  management  leadership, 
group  controls,  and  personnel  relationships. 

220.  Speech  Composition.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11  and  consent.  Materials  of 
speech,  organization,  and  style;  application  to  delivery. 

221.  Persuasion.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  11  and  consent.  Study  and  practice  in 
identification  of  factors  motivating  human  behavior  and  belief,  how  to  secure 
and  hold  attention,  the  uses  of  suggestion,  the  dramatization  of  ideas.  Applica- 
tion to  advertising  and  writing  as  well  as  speaking.  Adapted  to  needs  of  pre- 
law, commerce,  and  journalism  students. 

222.  Forms  of  Public  Address.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Composition  and  delivery 
of  the  oration,  political  speech,  speech  of  introduction,  dedicatory  address, 
and  eulogistic  speech. 

223.  Advanced  Group  Discussion.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Application  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  group  discussion  to  classroom  teaching,  the  confer- 
ence tables,  committee  work,  policy-determining  groups,  and  the  public  forum. 
Opportunities  foi  participation  by  members  of  the  class  using  current  national 
and  international  problems. 

225.  Interscholastic  Forensics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Interscholastic  public- 
speaking  activities  with  emphasis  upon  types  commonly  termed  original 
speech,  such  as  debate,  oratory,  and  extemporaneous  speaking.  Opportunity 
for  performance  in  each  type  will  be  provided. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Upper  Division 

40.  Introduction  to  Broadcasting.  I  and  II.  3  hr.  Survey  of  the  industry.  The 
development  of  broadcasting,  its  responsibilities,  and  job  opportunities. 
Organization  of  stations  and  their  relation  to  networks.  Federal  regulations 
and  industry  codes.  Technical  aspects  of  radio  and  television.  Brief  con- 
sideration of  programming  and  production  techniques. 

141.  Radio  and  Television  Announcing.  I  and  II.  3  hr.  Procedures  and  routines 
of  announcing  in  both  media.  Staff  assignments  regulations,  logged  broad- 
casting operations,  reports,  and  emergency  procedures.  Practice  in  reading  of 
news  and  commercial  copy. 
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142.  Elements  of  Sound  Hi m odici  ion.  I.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  the  nature  of 

witli    emphasis    on    recording    and    reproduction    techniqi:  I  deration    is 

ffiveil    tO    acoustics,    microphone-    techniques,    magnetic    tape    operation,    stereo 

theory,    FM    multiplex    opeiation,    record    manufacture    and    fundamentals    of 
speaker   operation.    In-class   production    experience    and    visits    to    broad 
stations. 

143.  Fundamentals  of  RADIO  PboDOCI  ion.  II.  3  hr.   PR:    Speech    1-10 

The  operation  and  care  of  studio  and  control-room  equipment  Non-tec  hnie.il 
study  of  control  and  transmission  of  all  types  of  radio  programs.  Blending 
of  sound,  music,  and  speech  in  production.  Students  in  this  class  v.  ill  partici- 
pate in  the  production  of  University  radio  programs.   Lecture  and   laboratory. 

144.  Radio  and  Television  Contim  m    Wiuiing.  I.  3  hr.  Format  of  all  ty] 
radio    and    television    writing    except    dramatic    scripts.    Continuity    for    music 
programs,  talks.  Interviews,  round-table  discussions,  forums,  and  variety  shows. 

145.  Fundamentals  of  Television  Production.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  140  or 
consent.    Elementary   treatment   of   technical    aspects.    Station    Organization    and 

personnel.  Theory  of  camera  operation  and  picture  composition.  Tec  hniques 
of  television  directing  and  staging.  Field  trips  to  educational  and  commercial 
stations  for  observation.  Students  in  this  class  will  participate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  University  television  programs.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

240.  Radio  and  Television  Dramatic  Writing.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  140  and 
144,  or  consent.  Dramatic  script,  documentaries,  poetry  programs,  serial 
dramas,  and  children's  shows  for  commercial  and  educational  purposes.  Scripts 
are  written  to  be  aimed  at  definite  markets. 

242.  Radio  Workshop.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Discussion  of  techniques  of  radio 
production.  Laboratory  experience  in  the  production  of  University  radio 
programs.  Adapted  to  students  interested  in  commercial  and  educational 
broadcasting. 

243.  Television  Workshop.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Discussion  of  techniques  of 
television  production.  Laboratory  experience  in  the  production  of  University 
television  programs.  Adapted  to  students  interested  in  commercial  and  edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

244.  Radio  and  Television  Program  Planntnc.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Speech  140  and 
consent.  Analysis  of  the  purpose  and  basic  idea  of  a  program  in  relation  to 
audience  composition.  Requirements  of  effective  structure.  Practice  in  laying 
out  program  formats  for  all  types  of  radio  and  television  programming. 

NOTE:  For  additional  courses  of  training  for  television,  refer  to  Drama  courses  In 
the  Creative   Arts  Center  section  of  this  bulletin,  or  School  of  Journalism. 

RELATED  COURSES 

Upper  Division 

170.    Directed    Spkech    Acrrvnns.    I.    II.    1-3   hr.    PR:    Consent    of    chairman    of 

department  Chairman  of  department  may  grant  credit  for  any  extracurricular 

h   activity  or  study  which   is  BSSigBj  d   to  and  directed  by  a  member  of 

the  speech  staff. 
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designed  to  afford  students  a  general  educational  background  and  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  the  work  that  follows,  Pre-Commerce  students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

After  completion  of  58  semester  hours  of  required  and  acceptable  elective 
courses  with  a  grade  average  of  not  less  than  "C,"  the  student  will  be  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Commerce.  Upon  admission  each  incoming  student  must  select  a 
major  concentration  area  from  among  the  following:  Accounting,  Economics,  Finance, 
Industrial  Management,  and  Marketing.  Although  narrowly  specialized  training  is 
avoided,  these  concentration  areas  permit  upperclassmen  to  acquire  knowledge  in 
depth  in  one  area  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  them. 

All  undergraduate  programs  are  designed  to  assure  a  well-rounded  education 
for  students  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  University  Core  Curriculum. 
Since  many  students  do  not  follow  ultimately  the  careers  for  which  they  prepare 
while  in  the  University,  the  College  of  Commerce  requires  the  completion  of  a  Com- 
merce Core  which  should  better  enable  them,  in  terms  of  versatility  and  adaptability, 
to  meet  the  changing  courses  of  their  careers  than  does  a  highly  specialized  program. 
Furthermore,  it  affords  a  comprehensive  educational  foundation  upon  which  special- 
ized programs  can  be  built. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  College  of  Commerce  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Administration,  Master  of 
Arts  in  Economics,  and  Ph.D.,  in  Economics.  Students  in  these  programs  register  in 
the  Graduate  School.  Details  about  these  programs  may  be  found  in  the  current 
Graduate  School  Announcements. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  degree  must  have  earned  at  least  58  semester  hours  of  credit  in  required 
and  approved  elective  courses  in  the  Pre-Commerce  curriculum  at  a  grade  average 
of  not  less  than  "C."  No  student  will  be  admitted  who  has  not  completed  Economics 
51  and  52  and  Accounting  51. 

CREDITS  ACCEPTED  FROM  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  accepted  from  a  junior  college  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  or  other  regional 
accrediting  associations  will  not  exceed  seventy-two  (72)  hours.  All  courses  in 
business  and  economics  taken  at  a  junior  college  will  be  classified  as  lower  division 
(freshman  and  sophomore)  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  No  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  courses  completed  in  a  junior  college  subsequent  to  attainment  of  junior  or  higher 
rank  by  the  student  at  the  University. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  EXAMINATION 

An  advanced  standing  examination  is  required  for  work  of  college  grade  for 
which  college  credit  cannot  be  established  on  the  basis  of  an  official  transcript  of 
record  and  for  courses  taken  at  an  accredited  junior  college  for  which  the  student 
wishes  to  receive  upper-division  credit.  Applications  for  these  advanced  standing 
examinations  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University  not 
later  than  two  weeks  after  the  applicant's  matriculation.  Upon  payment  of  the  proper 
fee,  the  Director  of  Admissions  will  issue  an  examination  permit  and  the  applicant 
should  take  the  examination  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  After  the  examination, 
the  examiner  will  report  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  the  University  course,  if  any, 
for  which  the  applicant  is  entitled  tp  credit. 
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Requirements  for  Degrees 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

To   qualify  for   either   the   Bachelor   of   Science   in    Business  'ration   or 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  degrees,   the  student  wh 
after  September  1,  1964,  must  have: 

1.  Earned  123  semester  hours  of  credit  with  a  '"C"  or  2.0  grade-point  av 
on  all  work  attempted  at  \\  In  addition,  all  stu 

the  College  of  Commerce  after  September  1,  1965  are  required  to  mai 
a  2.0  average  on  work  attempted  after  the  date  of  their  admi>M<  r.  to  '':■ 

2.  Earned  124  wmuhl  hours  of  credit  in  subjects  other  tl. 

Education,  required  Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studi  h  0,  and 

Mathematics  2.  A  maximum  of  6  hours  in  Advanced  Milita;-. 

Aerospace  Studies  will  be  allowed  toward  credit  for  graduation  and  is  counted  as  a 
Non-Commerce  elective.  Students  who  elect  a  foreign  language  must  complete  at 
least  6  hours  in  the  same  language. 

3.  Earned  at  least  60  hours  of  credit  in  upper-division  courses  (those  numbered 
100  or  higher). 

4.  Earned  at  least  30  hours  of  credit  while  enrolled  in  this  college  and  in 
residence. 

5.  Satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  University  Core  Curriculum  described  on 
page  49. 

6.  Satisfied  the  course  requirements  of  one  of  the  Commerce  curricula  de- 
scribed below. 

7.  Demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English,  if  this  is  his  native  lane  . 
by  earning  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  English  2  at  West  Virginia  University  «  i 
passing  an  English  Proficiency  Examination,  described  on  page  48. 

UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 

The  student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  qualify  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  the  College  of  Commerce.  These  should  normally  be  taken  in  the 
sequence  described  in  the  section  entided  "Recommended  Programs  of  Stud;. 

I.  NON-COMMERCE  COURSES  Bus.  Adman.  Economics 


English  1  and  2— Composition  and  Rhetoric 

English   123— Business  English 

Speech  11— Oral  Communications 

Political  Science  2— American  Federal  System 

Psychology  1— Introduction  to  Psychology 

Sociology  — Introduction  to  Sociology 

Mathematics  3— College  Algebra 

Mil.  Sci.  or  Aerospace  Studies  1,  2,  3,  and  4  (Men) 

Physical  Education- Men 's  General  Program 

Physical  Education— Women's  Program 

Electives— Core  Group  A 

Electives— Core  Croup  B  (other  than  Economics) 

Elecrjves— Core  Group  C 

Electives— Non-Commerce 

Total 

II.  UNRESTRICTED  ELECTIVES 


Hr.  Hr. 


6 

6 

3 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

2 

2 

4 

4 

12 

6 

6 

9 

9 

10 

16 

65-71 

68-74 

3 

6 

B.S.  in 

B.S.  in 

s.  Admin. 

Economics 

Hr. 

Hr. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 



3 



3 



3 



3 

— 

III.  COMMERCE  CORE  COURSES 

Accounting  51  and  52— Principles 
Economics  51  and  52— Principles 
Economics  125— Statistics 
Economics  130— Money  and  Banking 
Economics  160— Labor  Economics 
Business  Law  111— Legal  Environment 
Business  Law  112—  Commercial  Law 
Finance  111— Business  Finance 
Management  111— Manufacturing 
Marketing  111— Marketing 

Total    36  18 

IV.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Accounting  Majors  Hr. 

Accounting  111  and  112— Intermediate  Accounting  6 

Accounting  113— Advanced  Accounting  3 

Accounting  115— Cost  Accounting  3 
Accounting  211— Accounting  Systems  or 

Accounting  217— Auditing  Theory  3 

Electives— Commerce  9 

Total    24 

Finance  Majors  Hr. 

Economics  241— Public  Finance  3 

Finance  112— Financial  Management  3 

Finance  150— Investments  3 

Management  225— Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce  12 

Total   24 

Industrial  Management  Majors  Hr. 

Accounting  115— Cost  Accounting  3 

Management  112— Production  Planning  and  Control  3 

Management  216— Personnel  Management  3 

Management  225— Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce  12 

Total    24 

Marketing  Majors  Hr. 

Marketing  112— Marketing  Management  3 

Marketing  120— Advertising  3 

Marketing  215— Marketing  Research  3 

Management  225— Business  Policy  3 

Electives— Commerce  12 

Total   24 

Economics  Majors  Hr. 

Economics  211— Micro  Economic  Analysis  3 

Economics  212— Macro  Economic  Analysis  3 

Economics  216— History  of  Economic  Thought  3 

Economics  241— Public  Finance  3 

Electives— Economics  9 

Electives— Business  Administration  9 

Electives— Economics  or  Business  6 

Total    36 
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SUBSTITUTIONS  FOR  REQUIRED  0O1  RSES 

Any  substitution  of  another  course  for  a  required   oOUfie   mml    I  d  in 

writing  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  C'oinnu  : 

SECOND  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

A  student  who  has   received   .t   Bachelor's    1).:        bom   an 

university  may  become  eli^ihK-  fur  a  second  Bachelor's  I  a  mini- 

mum of  30  lemester  boun  <>i  credit,  which  shall  Include  ■!!  '• 

merce  Core  and  such  otlier  courses  .is  the  1) 

College  Regulations 

ATTENDANCE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

Candidates    for    degrees    to    be    conferred    at    the    close    of    the    v 
must   be   present   in  person   to   receive   their   diplomas   unless    excused    by    the    Dean. 
No  individual   may   be   exempted   from    the   provisions   of   this    University    regulation, 
except  by  official  action  of  the  Board  of  GovemOCS  of  th  ;ty. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  COURSE  LOAD 

The  maximum  course  load  for  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  Is  18  hours 
a  semester  unless  the  student's  grade-point  average  is  3.0  ( B )   or  above  in  th»    | 
ceding  semester,  in  which  case  he  may  schedule  not  more  than  20  fffntfSt1 
The  minimum  course  load  for  a  full-time  student  Ls    14  hours  a  semester.   Students 
desiring  to  schedule  more   than   18   hours   or  less   than    14   hours   should    submit    a 
petition  to  the  Scholarship  Committee  which  must  approve  all  exceptions   to   t: 
regulations. 

WORK  TAKEN  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Students  who  expect  to  obtain  a   degree  from  the  College  of  Comi:. 
who  wish  to  take  work  at  other  institutions  must  have  their  programs   ape 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  before  registering   at   another   instituti.  i 
higher  learning.   Ordinarily  required  courses  must  be  taken   at   West    Virginia    Uni- 
versity. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  a  College  of  Comnn  see  course  after 

the  eighteenth  day  of  the  semester  Of  the  ninth  day  of  th<-  Sunn;.        -  :.   without 

the  Dean's  permission,   the  first  day  being  defined  here  SI   the  initial  day  of  upper - 
division  registration. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COURSES 

Students  registered  in  the  CbOege  of  Coinineree  will  not  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw from  courses  after  the  eighteenth  day  ot  each  semester  or  the  ninth  day  (^  the 
Summer  Session,  the  first  da  :•  fined  here  as  the  initial  d.e.  ; -division 

registration. 

Students    will    not    be    permitted    to    withdraw    from    I 
course  while  enrolled  in  upper-division  con; 

ABSENCES 

Each  instructor  shall  |  lble  for  tin    attendant-  of  students  in  his  classes 

and  shall  report  an  excessive  number  of   absences   to  the   Dean  of   the   Collet 
such  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
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University  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  classes  by  reason  of 
absence  from  Morgantown  while  the  University  is  in  session  must  obtain  permission 
in  advance  from  the  Dean,  and  in  case  of  University  women,  from  the  Dean  of 
Women  also. 

If  a  student's  absences  in  any  course  exceed  12  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
recitations  in  the  course,  he  may  be  barred  from  taking  the  final  examination. 

If  a  student's  absences  in  any  course  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
meetings,  or  he  is  absent  from  all  the  class  meetings  during  14  calendar  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  period  set  for  final  examinations,  he  may  be  considered  to 
have  withdrawn  irregularly  from  the  course  and  be  given  a  grade  of  "F." 

PROBATION  AND  SUSPENSION 

See  the  statement  of  the  uniform  University  wide  probation  and  suspension  rule 
contained  under  "Scholastic  Standing  and  Grade  Points'   on  pages  58-59. 

General  Information 

ADVISERS 

Freshman  and  sophomore  students  are  assigned  to  Pre-Commerce  advisers  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  entering  the  College  of  Commerce  are 
assigned  to  an  appropriate  adviser  in  the  college  according  to  the  major  program 
selected  by  the  student.  Every  student's  program  of  study  must  be  approved  by  his 
adviser. 

DEAN'S  HONOR  LIST 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  will  com- 
pile and  release  for  publication  a  list  of  those  students  who  attained  a  grade-point 
average  of  3.3  or  higher  on  a  total  load  of  14  or  more  credit  hours  during  that 
semester. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  national  scholarship  society  in  commerce  and  business  ad- 
ministration, is  represented  in  the  College  of  Commerce  by  the  Alpha  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Chapter.  Eligibility  for  membership  is  restricted  to  the  highest  4  per  cent  of 
the  junior  class,  the  highest  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  class,  and  the  highest  20  per 
cent  of  the  graduate  students. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  professional  business  fraternity,  has  as  its  objectives  the  en- 
couragement of  scholarship,  the  fostering  of  close  relationships  between  men  in  the 
business  world  and  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  and  the  promotion  of  a 
varied  program  of  activities  which  will  supplement  classroom  training  for  careers  in 
business. 

Student  societies  in  specialized  fields  of  commerce  include  Beta  Alpha  Psi, 
national  professional  accounting  fraternity;  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  national  eco- 
nomics fraternity;  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management,  affiliated  with 
the  national  organization  bearing  the  same  name;  and  the  Marketing  Club. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  placement  committee  in  the  College  as  well  as  all  staff  members  will  aid 
qualified  graduates  to  find  desirable  employment.  Graduates  have  access  to  the 
University  Placement  Service,  which  serves  graduating  seniors  and  alumni. 
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Recommended  Programs  of  Study 

PRE-COMMERCE  PROGRAM 

Pre-Commerce  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  Pre-Commrice  program  of 
study  within  tin  ir  first  two  years  of  residence  at  the  I'niversity.  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  Economics  51  and  52  he  completed  during  the  s"phomore  year  since 
these  courses  are  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  courses  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce. 

Students  must  observe  the  University  Core  Curriculum  Requirement!  as  to  dis- 
tribution of  elective  courses.  During  the  four  yens,  in  addition  to  the  required 
courses  listed  herein,  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  of  Croup  A  electives,  6 
hours  of  Group  B  electives  (other  than  Economics),  and  9  hours  of  Croup  C  elec- 
tives from  the  list  of  approved  elective  courses.  These  may  be  lower-division  or 
upper-division  courses,  the  only  requirement  being  that  the  student  must  earn  at 
least  60  hours  of  credit  in  upper-division  courses  (numbered  100  or  higher). 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

English   1— Composition  3  English  2— Composition  3 

Math.  3—  College  Algebra  3  Pol.  Sci.  2— American  Fed.  System         3 

Psychol.  1  or  Sociol.  1  3  Sociol.  1  or  Psychol.  1  .  .          3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1-Men1 2-3  Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  2-Men1  2^1 

Phys.  Educ— Men  and  Women1  1  Phys.  Educ— Men  and  Women1  1 

Electives— Core  Group  C1  3-4  Electives— Core  Group  C*  3-4 

Electives— Women               1  Electives— Core  Group  A*  3 


TOTAL-MEN     15-17  TOTAL-MEN  17-19 

TOTAL-WOMEN  14-15  TOTAL- WOMEN  16-17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                                 Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.   51— Principles    3  Acctg.  52—  Principles  3 

Econ.  51— Principles                                    3  Econ.  52— Principles  3 

Speech  11— Oral  Communication  3  Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  4— Men1       2-3 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3-Men1                        2-1  Phys.  Educ.-Women1  1 

Phys.   Educ— Women1                                1  Electives— Core  Group  A'  3 

Electives— Core  Group  A*                           3  Electives— Men  7 

Electives— Core  Group  C"       3  Electives— Women  6 

TOTAL-MEN  16-17  TOTAL-MEN  18-19 

TOTAL-WOMEN  16  TOTAL- WOMEN  16 

1A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  in  subjects  other  than 
required  Physical  Education,  required  Military  Science  or  Air  Force  Aerospace 
Studies.  English  0.  and  Math.  2. 

•Students  must  observe  the  I'niversity  Core  Curriculum  Requirements  as  to 
distribution  of  elective  courses.  During  the  four  years.  In  addition  to  the  require.! 
courses,  the  student  must  complete  12  hours  of  Group  A  electives,  fi  hours  of 
Group  B  electives,  and  9  hours  of  Group  C  electives  from  the  list  of  approved 
electives. 
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B.S.  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS 
Accounting 

The  accounting  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  public  accounting 
and  for  positions  as  accountants  in  business,  industry,  and  government. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 
Acctg.    Ill— Intermediate  Accounting     3 

Acctg.   115— Cost  Accounting    3 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment   .  3 

English  123— Business  English    3 

Finance  111— Business  Finance 3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  112— Intermediate  Acctg 3 

Bus.  Law  112— Commercial  Law   ...  3 

Econ.    125-Statistics    3 

Mgmt.  Ill— Manufacturing 3 

Mrkt.    Ill-Marketing    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  211— Acctg.  Systems   3 

(or  Acctg.  217— Auditing  Theory 

2nd  Sem.) 

Econ.  130— Money  and  Banking  ....  3 

Electives— Commerce    6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    15 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Acctg.  113— Advanced  Acctg 3 

Econ.  160— Labor  Economics    3 

Electives— Commerce    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

Electives— Unrestricted   3 


TOTAL    15 


Finance 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  plan  to  enter 
government  service  or  to  become  associated  with  the  financial  or  insurance  depart- 
ments of  banks,  commercial  firms,  and  industrial  organizations. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment   .  3 

Econ.  130— Money  and  Banking  ....  3 

English  123-Business  English    3 

Finance  111— Business  Finance 3 

Electives— Commerce    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Bus.  Law  112— Commercial  Law  ....  3 

Econ.  125-Statistics 3 

Finance  112— Financial  Mgmt 3 

Mgmt.  Ill— Manufacturing 3 

Mrkt.  Ill-Marketing 3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  241 -Public  Finance    3 

Finance  150— Investments    3 

Electives— Commerce     6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  160— Labor  Economics    3 

Mgmt.  225-Business  Policy    3 

Electives— Commerce    3 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

Electives— Unrestricted   3 


TOTAL 


15 


TOTAL    15 
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Industrial  Management 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  tfudgpfcl  fol  position!  in  industrial  man- 
agement, especially  those  in  production  and  industrial  relations.  Although  it  does 
not  provide  technical  training,  it  does  provide  8  foundation  upon  which  specialized 
training  can  he  developed. 

JUNIOR  YEAH 


First  Sem. 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment 

Leon.    12.5— Statistics 
Mont    1 1 1— Manufacturing 
Mrkt.    Ill-Marketing 
Electives— Commerce 
Electivcs— Non-Commerce 


II  r.  Second  &  Hr. 

3  Bus.    1    e>.    112    (  Miiuncici.il   Law  3 

3  Acctg.    115— Cost   Accounting 

3  English  123-Businesa  English 

3  Finance  111— Business  Finance  3 

3  Mgmt   112-Prodn.   Flan.  &  Control  3 

3  Electives— Non-Commerce  3 


TOTAL 


IS 


TOTAL 


is 


First  S'<  m. 

Econ.    160— Labor  Econoinn  i 
Mgmt  216—  Personnel  Mgmt. 
Electives— Commerce 
Electives— Non-Commerce 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Hr.       Second  Sem.  Hr. 

3      Econ.  130— Money  and  Banking  3 
3       Mgmt.  225-Business  Policy 

6      Electives— Commerce  3 

3      Electives— Non-Commerce  3 

Electives— Unrestricted                     .  3 


TOTAL 


15 


TOTAL 


15 


Marketing 

The  marketing  program  fa  designed  bo  prepare  students  for  careers  in  die  field 

of  distribution,  at  the  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  or  retailing  level. 


First  Sem. 

Bus.  Law  111— Legal  Environment 

Econ.  125— Statistics 

Mgmt   111  — Manufacturing    

Mrkt.    Ill-Marketing 
Electives— Commerce 
Electives— Non-Commerce 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hr.  Second  Sem.  Hr. 

3  Bus.  Law  112— Commercial  Law  3 

3  Econ.  130 —  Money  and  Banking 

3  English    123-Business   English  3 

3  Finance  111— Business  Finance  3 

...      3  Mrkt.  112-Marketing  Mgmt.  3 

3  Electives— Non-Commerce  3 


TOTAL 


IS 


TOTAL 


is 


I'ir.st  Sem. 

Econ.    160— Lahor   Lconomio 
Mrkt.  120-Advertising 
Electives— Commerce 
Electives— Non-Commerce 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Hr.       Secoiul  Srm. 

3      Mrkt.  215  -Marketing  Research 
3      Mgmt.  225— Business  Policy 

6      Electives— Commerce 
3       Electives -Non-Commerce 
1  le<  nv<  i— Unrestricted 


Hr 


TOTAL 


15 


TOTAL 
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B.S.  IN  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 

The  economics  program  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  emphasize  economics 
in  their  education  for  a  business  career,  for  those  who  wish  to  undertake  graduate 
work  for  an  advanced  degree  in  this  field,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  govern- 
ment service. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sent.  Hr. 

Econ.  130— Money  and  Banking     ...     3  Econ.  212— Macro  Econ.  Analysis  ...     3 

Econ.  125— Statistics 3  Electives— Business    3 

Econ.  211— Micro  Econ.  Analysis  ...     3  Electives— Economics    6 

Electives— Business    3  Electives— Non-Commerce    6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    6 

TOTAL    18         TOTAL    ~18 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Sem.                                             Hr.  Second  Sem.                                         Hr. 

Econ.  241-Public  Finance 3  Econ.  222-Hist.  of  Econ.  Thought  . .     3 

Electives— Business    3  Electives— Business  or  Economics  ...     3 

Electives— Economics    3      Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

Electives— Business  or  Economics  ...     3      Electives— Unrestricted   6 

Electives— Non-Commerce    3 

TOTAL    15         TOTAL    15 

Courses  of  Instruction 

ACCOUNTING* 

51.  Principles  of  Accounting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Sophomore  standing.  The  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  for  business  enterprises:  the  accounting  cycle,  journals 
and  ledgers,  working  papers,  statements. 

52.  Principles  of  Accounting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  51.  Further  study  of 
the  accounting  process  with  emphasis  on  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth; 
manufacturing  accounts;  analysis  of  financial  statements. 

111.  Intermediate  Accounting.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  52.  Analysis  of  account- 
ing theory  and  practice  as  applied  to  business  firms;  assets  valuation,  lia- 
bilities, income  determination. 

112.  Intermediate  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  111.  A  continuation  of 
Accounting  111. 

113.  Advanced  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112.  Accounting  for  part- 
nerships, consolidations,  installment  sales,  consignments,  receiverships,  re- 
organizations, branches,  foreign  exchange,  and  estates  and  trusts. 

115.  Cost  Accounting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  52.  Fundamentals  of  cost  deter- 
mination with  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  cost  data  and  their  interpreta- 
tion; process,  job-order,  and  standard  costs. 

211.  Accounting  Systems.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112.  The  adaption  of  ac- 
counting procedures  to  the  demands  of  the  firm,  with  emphasis  on  theoretical 
factors  important  to  efficiency  and  internal  control;  system  surveys  and 
reports,  the  design  of  forms,  office  machine  applications. 

213.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112  or  consent.  Tax  theory 
and  practice  as  developed  from  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  problems  in  preparation  of  tax  returns  for  individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations. 

•Economics  52  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  courses. 
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214.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  213.  A  continuation  of 
Accounting  213. 

216.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  115.  Advanced  work 
in  the  application  of  cost  theory  and  procedures  to  cases  and  problems,  which 
emphasize  the  managerial  use  of  cost  information. 

217.  Auditing  Theory.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112.  Auditing  fundamentals; 
objectives,  standard*  and  procedures,  introduction  to  working-paper  tech- 
niques; proced-iie  statements  of  ih.   American   Institute  of  CPAs. 

218.  AuDmNG  Practice.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  217.  Application  of  audit- 
ing theory  and  procedures,  with  emphasis  on  decisions  which  invoke  judg- 
ment and!  are  important  in  independent  audits;  audit  working  papers  and 
reports;    case  studies. 

224.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Minimum  of  18  hours 
in  accounting  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  higher.  Analysis  and  solution 
of  representative  CPA  problems. 

230.  Advanced  Accounttng  Theory.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  112,  115,  and 
consent.  A  critical  analysis  of  accounting  concep- ,  a  ad  standards,  with  em- 
phasis on  their  origin,  development,  and  sici.iicance. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

111.  Lecat  Environment  of  Business.  1,  II.  3  hr.  ITie  nature  ot  iaw  and  the 
judicial  syiiem.  The  relationship  of  law,  ethics,  and  cultural  values  to  business 
enterprise.  Substantive  law  or  contracts,  sales,  and  credit  transactions  and 
the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  court  decisions. 

112.  Commercial.  1*aw.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Business  Law  111.  Substantive  law  of 
agency,  partnerships,  corporations,  negotiable  instruments,  and  property  and 
their  social  and  economic  functions. 

ECONOMICS0 

51.  Principles  of  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Sophomore  standing.  Principles 
or  resource  allocation,  income,  output  and  price  determination  under  different 
competitive  conditions;  money,  banking,  and  monetary  policy;  national  in- 
come, employment,  and  fiscal  policy;  taxation  and  government  spending; 
internat'  nal  economics,  underdeveloped  areas,  and  comparative  economic 
systems. 

52:  Princtpljes  of  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  51.  A  continuation  of 
Economics  51. 

125.  Statistics  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  2  or  3.  Basic  statistical  methods  employed 
in  collection,  presentation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  business  and  eco- 
nomic data  such  a?  analysis  of  frequency  distributions,  time  series,  inference, 
index  numbers,  and  correlation. 

130.  Money  and  Banting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Our  system  of  monetary  and  banking 
arrangements,  viewed  in  relation  to  functioning  of  the  economic  system  as 
a  whole. 

160.  Labor  Economics.  I,  II.  3  hr.  An  introduction  to  labor  economics  and  labor 
relations  in  industry',  including  the  interaction  of  economic  forces,  union 
policies,       rsonnel  practices,  and  labor  law 

205.  Curreni  Economic  Problems.  S.  3  h. .  PR:  Economics  1  and  2  or  consent. 
For  student*  a  Education  only.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  public  school 
teachers  oith  reliable  source  material  in  economics  and  to  instruct  them  in 
studying  current  economic  problems. 

•Economics  62   is  a   prerequisite   for   all    upp*»r-*1ivl8ion   counes. 
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210.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Structure  and  processes  of 
existing  economic  systems  throughout  the  world  including  review  of  basic 
principles  of  free  enterprise,  socialistic,  communistic,  and  fascistic  societies. 
Comprehensive  analysis  based  on  current  and  recent  experiments  in  these 
economies. 

211.  Micro  Economic  Analysis.  I.  3  hr.  A  study  of  price  and  output  deter- 
mination and  resource  allocation  in  the  firm  under  various  competitive  con- 
ditions. 

212.  Macro  Economic  Analysis.  II.  3  hr.  An  analysis  of  the  forces  which  deter- 
mine the  level  of  income,  employment,  and  output.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  consumer  behavior,  investment  determination,  and  government  fiscal 
policy. 

213.  Economic  Development.  I  or  II.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems, 
changes,  and  principal  policy  issues  faced  by  non-industrialized  countries  in 
the  process  of  economic  development. 

216.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  II.  3  hr.  Economic  ideas  in  perspective  of 
historic  development. 

220.  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Analysis.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  125. 
Study  of  the  principal  mathematical  techniques  employed  in  economic  an- 
alysis; an  introduction  to  econometrics. 

226.  Advanced  Statistics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  125  or  equiv.  An  advanced 
approach  to  statistical  analysis  with  emphasis  on  probability,  inference,  and 
multi-varied  statistical  techniques. 

230.  Public  Utilities.  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  regulation;  economics  of  valuation 
and  rate  making. 

235.  Economic  Growth  and  Fluctuations.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  125  or 
consent.  Industrial  fluctuations;  causes  and  possible  remedies. 

241.  Public  Finance.  I.  3  hr.  Governmental  fiscal  organizations  and  policy;  taxes 
and  tax  systems  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

245.  Government  and  Business.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Government  in  its  role  of  adviser 
and  umpire;  analysis  of  governmental  policies  and  practices  affecting  business. 

246.  Transportation.  I.  3  hr.  Development  of  an  inland  transportation  system 
and  relations  and  policies  of  transport  agencies. 

250.  International  Economics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  trade  among 
nations;  theories  of  trade,  policies,  physical  factors,  trends,  and  barriers  in 
international  economics. 

255.  Regional  Economics.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  An  analysis  of  the  factors  that  promote 
or  deter  the  economic  growth  of  a  region,  with  emphasis  on  such  matters  as 
population  shifts,  economic  base  studies,  industrial  location  analyses,  input- 
output  techniques,  regional  income  estimation,  local  multiplier  and  cycle 
concepts,  and  the  role  of  government  in  regional  growth. 

261.  Trade  Unionism.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  115  or  consent.  An  analysis 
of  the  structure,  government,  attitudes,  and  policies  of  organized  labor;  the 
implications  of  union  policy. 

262.  Collective  Bargaining.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  115  or  consent.  Theory 
and  practice  of  collective  bargaining;  including  contract  issues,  types  of  re- 
lationships, and  the  role  of  government  policy. 

263.  Economics  of  Wages.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Economics  115  or  consent.  The 
determination  of  wage  levels  and  structure;  the  functioning  and  organization 
of  labor  markets. 
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FINANCE0 

111.  Business  Finance.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Accounting  5]  and  52  a  coo*  ofl    A 

of  the  activities  of  the  finance   manager  in   the  pbnnt  Union,   and 

administration  of  funds  used  in  a  business  enterprise, 

112.  FINANCIAL  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Finance  111.  Application  of  funda- 
mentals and  theory  to  the  analysis  of  cases  m  busineil  finance. 

115.  General  Insi  RANGE.  I.  II.  3  hr.  Theory  of  risk  rod  its  application  to  insur- 
ance;  principles   underlying   all   forms  of  Insurance— life,   propert] 

fire,   and   surety. 

120.    Life  Insurance.  I.  3  hr.   PR:    Finance   115.   Principles  of  life-insurar. 
tection;  legal  regulation  of  insurance  companies. 

150.    Invimmfnts.  I.  3  hr.   PR:    Finance   111   or  consent.   Investment   anal) 
management  for  the  Individual  and  the  financial  institution. 

161.    Real  Estate.  II.  3  hr.  Principles  and  practices  of  real  estate  bus.: 

216.  Risk  Manackment.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Finance  115  or  consent.  A  study  of  the 
transferable  risks  with  which  the  enterprenour  must  deal.  Emphasis  b  on  the 
process  by  which  decisions  are  made  for  the  handling  of  these  risks,  including 
an  examination  of  the  contributions  and  limitations  of  the  insuran 

MANAGEMENT* 

105.    Management  Process.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  management  as  an 

prised  of  the  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  controlling 
business  activities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  management  as  a  rational,  orderly. 
intellectual  process  for  making  resources  productive. 

111.  MANUFACTURING.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  the  important  activities  of  the 
manufacturing   function    including    organization,    economic   limita' 

Dig  manufacturing,  and  control  systems  and  analytical  tools  used  by  manu- 
facturing manag< 

112.  Production  Planning  and  Control.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Management  111.  The 

management    of    manufacturing    and    production    activities    with    emph,< 
their  coordination  and  control  to  achieve  production  goals. 

213.    PROBLEM:  in  Business  Administration.  I  or  II.  1-3  hr. 

216.  Personnel  Management.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Principles  and  practices  in  the  direction, 
coordination,   and  remuneration  of  manpower. 

225.    Business-  Policy.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Completion  of  the  Commerce  Core  O 

Integrated  study  of  policies,  organization,  facilities,  and  control  techniques 
of  business   enterprises. 

MARKETING0 
ill.    Marketing.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Analysis  of  those  activities  through  which  ! 

firms  direct  the  flow  of  their  goods  and  services  to  cOOSUm n    md  D 

112.    Marketing  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111.  The  application  of 

fundamentals  and  theory  to  the  analysis  of  marketing  case-  and  the  d<  \ 
ment  of  marketing  strategies. 

115.  Retailing.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111.  Management  of  retailing  establish- 
ments, with  emphasis  on  organization,  mcuhandisiivj.  buying,  sales  pro- 
motion, customer  services,  and  control  of  operations. 

•Economics  "2   is  a  prerequisite   fnr  all   upper-division   cour 
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120.  Advertising.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111  and  112.  Introduction  to  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  advertising,  including  preparation  of  a  complete  ad- 
vertising campaign. 

210.  Industrial  Purchasing.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111.  A  survey  of  corporate 
procurement  problems  facing  modern  purchasing  executives. 

215.  Marketing  Research.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Marketing  111.  The  utilization  of  present- 
day  marketing  research  techniques  in  the  solution  of  practical  marketing  prob- 
lems, with  particular  reference  to  West  Virginia. 


The  Creative  Arts  Center 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Richard  E.  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Director  of  Creative  Arts  Center;  Professor  of 

Music  (1964),  1958. 
Clifford  W.  Brown,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Creative  Arts  Center;  Professor  of 

Music  (1964),  1942. 

FACULTY 
Division  of  Music 

Francis  T.  Borkowski,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Clarinet,  Director  of 
Bands  (1962),  1961. 

Kay  K.  Borkowski,  B.M.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Music.  Flute  (1963). 

Thomas  S.  Canning,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  Compositiori,  Theory 
(1963). 

Walter  L.  Coplin,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  String  Bass,  lntsrument 
Classes  (1952;,  1947. 

Jon  Crain,  Professor  of  Music.  Voice  (1966). 

Arno  P.  Drucker,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Chairman  of  the  Applied 
Music  Department.  Piano  (1962),  1959. 

Ruth  L.  Drucker,  M.M.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Music.  Voice  (1961). 

Jon  E.  Engberg,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Violoncello,  Theory  (1963;. 

Clyde  N.  English,  D.S.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  Organ,  Church  Music 
(1953),  1945. 

Phtld?  J.  Faini,  B.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Percussion,  Theory  (1966),  1961. 

Reginald  H.  Fink,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Brass  Intsruments,  Theory 
(1962). 

Mary  Jane  Glasscock,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Education.  Music  Education  (1947), 
1943. 

Herman  Godes,  M.M.,  Professor  of  Music.  Piano  (1964),  1960. 

Joseph  A.  Golz,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  Director  of  Opera  Department 
and  Choral  Organizations  (1959). 

Leo  Horacek,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  Chairman  of  Department  of 
Music  Education.  Music  Education  (1964),  1960. 

Barton  Hudson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Musicology.  ( 1964). 

Bonnie  G.  Joehnk,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Music.  Piano  (1962). 

Gerald  Lefkoff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music.  Theory,  Viola  (1966),  1961. 

Stephen  Lickman,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Music.  Oboe,  Theory  (1966). 

Frank  E.  Lorince,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  Chairman  of  Depart- 
ment of  Theory  and  Composition.  Theory  (1965),  1950. 

Margaret  S.  Lorince,  M.M.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Music;  Chaiiman  of  Pre- 
paratory Department.  Piano  (1963). 

Elizabeth  McEnney,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music.  Voice  (1949). 
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Bernard  R.  McGrbqob,   M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  •#«  r   In 

Music  (1950),  1935. 
Iambi  E.  Mh.timii.huu,  dm. a.,  AnMttnl  Professor  of   ' 

Jane  R.  Pestun,  MM.  Instructor  in  Music.  I'iario  (1945K    1(M2. 

Donald  C.  Pobtnoy,  M.\  .  Assistant  Profeuor  "/  Iftiffc.  \'i'"/in,   Director  of  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Director  of  Summer  Music  Camp  (1(><  ■_ 

Georce  E.  Sgbavbr,   l'n.I) ,   Professor  of  Musk  .   chairman  of  Graduate  Studi 
Lecturer  in  Music  (1902),   195-1. 

Stephandz  Shehaio\()<  h.  Instructor  In  Music-  UntoersUy  I  nt«n  Ion.  Piano     l(X>0). 

Roger  C.  Sherman,  B.M..  Instructor  in  Mush.  Trumpet  I  1964). 

Edward  Spracue,  M.S.,  Awoctofe  Professor  of  Music  -Uimmtitu  Extension  (1964), 
1962. 

Forrest  W.  Standi. ky.  Instructor  in  Music.   French  Horn   (1963). 

Ronald    S.    Strincham,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Music.    Music    Educatkm; 
Lecturer  in  Music  (1964). 

Budd  A.  Udell,  M.M.E.,  Assodai  UOr  of  Music.  Director  of  Marching  Band, 

Concert  Band,  Theory  (1966),   1963. 

William  O.  Winstead,  MM..  Instructor  in  Music.  Be  165). 

Frances  Yeend,  Professor  of  Music.  Voice  (1966). 

Division  of  Art 

John  D.  Clarkson,  M.A.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Art  (1964),   1 
Jo  Mather  Aull,  Dipl.,  Instructor  (part-time)  In  Art      1 
Howard  F.  Collins,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  (1965). 

Barbara  A.  Drainer,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art  (1964),   1952. 
Ben  F.  Freedman,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1962),   1957. 
Glenn  B.  Hamm.  M.F.A.,  Instructor  in  Art  (  1965 
Joe  F.  Moss,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (1964),   L9 

Division  of  Drama 

Sam  Boyd,  Jr.,  Ml". A..  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Drama  (  1964),   1943. 

K.  Clark  Crandell,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Drama  (1966). 

ROBERT  B.  BURROWS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Drama;  Director  of  Design  (1963),   1948. 

Joe  E.   Ford,   M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama.    Director  of    Technical   Theatre; 

Director  of  West  Virginia  High  School  Drama  Festival  (1966),  1953. 
Joe  V.  Grabeh,  MIA.  Instructor  in  Drama  (1965). 

l.iwi.TTE  May  HARDIN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Drama.  Oral  Interpreting  (1959). 
James  A.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Drama  (1965). 
Charles  D.  Neel,   M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drama;   Studio  Theatre   Supervisor 

(1966),  1960. 

THE  CREATIVE  ARTS 

Music,  art,  and  drama  are  testaments   to   man's   desire   to   MfrfW    himself   and 
his  society  and  to  seek  personal  growth  and  creative  satisfaction. 

The  goal  of  the  Creative  Arts  Center  is  truly  professional  education  of  the 
highest  order  under  the  guidance  of  outstanding  artists,  performers,  and  inspired 
educators.  This  edueation  is  both  for  the  performing  ind  creative  student  as  well  as 
the  student  preparing  for  a  teaching  career  in  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  Construction  on  the  new  multi-million  dollar  Creative  Arts 
Center  building  was  begun  during  the  summer  of  1966.  Tin's  new  facility,  t 
completed  in  1968,  will  provide  one  of  the  finest  .structures  and  the  most  modern 
equipment  available  for  music,  art,  and  drama. 

AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Music 

1.  Applied   Music   is    design,  d    for   the   student    wishing    to    concentrate    on    per- 
forming or  teaching  a  particular  instrument. 

2.  Music  EdueatiOU  prepare!   the   student   to   !■  !   or   instrumental   mu-ie 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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3.  Theory  and  Composition  prepares  the  composer  and  the  student  wishing  to 
teach  theory  and  composition. 

Art 

1.  Studio  Art  is  designed  for  technical  training  and  the  history  of  art. 

2.  Art  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  art  in  the  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools. 

Drama 

1.  Acting- Directing  prepares  the  student  for  a  career  in  acting  (stage,  television, 
motion  pictures)  or  in  directing  plays  for  the  commercial  and  educational  theater. 

2.  Scene  Design  and  Technical  Theater  trains  the  student  in  the  principles  of 
designing  scenery,  lighting,  and  costumes.  Ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  gaining 
practical  experience  in  technical  theatre  production. 

3.  Acting-Voice  ( singing )  is  a  specialized  program  in  Acting-Singing  with  strong 
preparation  in  both  Drama  and  Music  for  the  student  interested  in  lyric  and  music 
theatre. 

PRE-UNIVERSITY  PREPARATION 

Music 

The  student  should  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  his  major  performance 
area.  He  should  also  try  to  obtain  rudimentary  skills  in  piano  and  theory.  High 
school  courses  in  History  or  Appreciation  of  Music,  or  outside  readings  in  this  area, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

Art 

The  student  should  take  all  the  courses  in  art  available  in  his  community.  He 
should  also  visit  as  many  art  gallerys  and  art  displays  as  possible.  High  school 
courses  in  history  or  appreciation  of  art,  or  outside  readings  in  this  area,  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  student. 

Drama 

The  student  should  participate  in  as  many  productions  as  possible,  both  as  an 
actor  and  as  a  member  of  the  technical  staff.  He  should  attend  as  many  live  per- 
formances as  are  available  to  him.  Through  outside  readings,  he  should  acquaint 
himself  with  outstanding  plays,  production  techniques,  and  history  of  the  theater. 


The  Division  of  Music 


OBJECTIVE 

The  Division  of  Music  offers  truly  professional  education  of  the  highest  order 
by  outstanding  performers  and  inspired  educators  for  the  performing  and  creative 
student  and  for  the  student  preparing  for  a  teaching  career  in  elementary,  secondary, 
or  higher  educational  institutions. 

PURPOSES 

The  Division  of  Music: 

1.  Offers  professional  preparation  in  the  fields  of  instrumental  and  vocal  per- 
formance, musical  composition,  church  music,  and  lyric  theatre. 

2.  Provides  the  necessary  musical  skills  for  the  future  music  educators  of  the 
country. 
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3.  Offers    opportunities    for    students    in    all    departments    of    the    Universit\     to 
participate  in   musical   activities   md   I  tultur.il   value 

of  music. 

4.  Provides   professional    instruction    for    the    I 
university 

5.  Provides  the  facilities  and  staff  to  stimulate  scholarly  . 

(i  Stimulates  continuing  education  fan  music  throughout  the  state  in  i 

With   the    University   Extension    Division. 

I    the    University,    State,    and    area   by   student   md    : 
of  lectures,  workshops  and  clinics,  concerts,  recitals,  and  opera  product] 


General  Information  and  Degree  Requirements 

The  Division  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Scho< 
Music.  The  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduate  i 
are  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  thai 
Education   Program   offered   in   the   Division   of   Music   is   fully   accredited   1  ■> 

rial  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

The    Division   ot    Music    is    housed    in    a    modern    air-conditioii'd    bade. 
struct*  d   at   a   cost   oi    over   a   million   dollars,    the   building    il    completely    modern    in 
respect,  with  special  attention  having   I  a  to  the  ..  problems. 

Included   among   its   facility  _  band 

and    orchestral    rehearsal    re.  in.    classrooms,    library,    listening    rooms,    r<  i  ital    hall, 
diesfl  IS,  projection  and  recording  room,  and  administrative  off: 

faculty   consists    of   37    artj  rs    and    19   gradual 

member  was   carefully   selected  because  his   musical   background   combined   inspired 
ing  with  outstanding  experience   as  a  professional  p-  rl 

performing   groups   maintained   by    the   Division   of   Musk    are    a   sympl 
orchestra,   three    bands,   three  choruses,   opera   department,   the   Al  Utl   Trio, 

■■  mble.  Abbey  Brass  Guild,  Faculty  Woodwind  Quintet,  and  numerous 
I   chamber  music   ensembles. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

After  completing  two  years  in  the  band  or  orchest.  lly  qualified  mem- 

bers of  these  organizations  may  continue  service  in  them  upon  invitation  and  ret 
in  the   form  of  remission  of  fees  amounting  to  $30.00  per  KBD 

UNIVERSITY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The   University  Symphony  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students,  faculty  men 
and  f   the  community  who   are  proficient   in   the   playing  of   an   orch- 

instrument.  The  repertoire  is  that  of  the  standard  symphony  orchestra,   with  sp- 
emphasis  on  contemporary  American  music. 

!  of  the  orchestra  are  to  provide  the  I  nunitv  an 

opportunity   to  hear   symphonic   music,   to   enable   the   student    to   gain   orchestJ 
perieiu  e.  .md  -  a  laboratory  for  student  composers,  orchestrators,  and  con- 

ductors. 

Rehearsals   are   held  each   V  y  evening  at   7:30  o'clock   in   t3 

Building.  May  be  taken  with  or  without  1  hour  credit         v  '  103. 

UNIVERSITY  CHORAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The   UnioeriUy  Choir  is  open  to  all  students  in   th- 
are    selected    by    audition.    The    repertoire    includes    intin. 
Music  proportion. 

Tne    Uwk  is   an   ei.  50  VOCahsl  1   by   audition 

The  group  sins  odard  choral  repertoire  and  d    I  mpus  apj 

ances  durum  the  year.  These  choirs  i  I 

with  or  without  1  hour  credit  as   Music  105. 
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The  Collegium  Musicum  is  devoted  to  the  performance  of  music  for  small  vocal 
or  instrumental  ensembles,  primarily  early  music.  Three  rehearsals  per  week.  May  be 
taken  for  1  or  2  hours  credit. 

The  University  Choral  Union  is  open  to  all  University  students  who  can  satis- 
factorily sing  a  part.  This  organization  offers  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  per- 
formance of  major  choral  works.  May  be  taken  with  or  without  1  hour  credit  as 
Music  102. 

UNIVERSITY  BANDS 

The  University  Bands  are  composed  of  three  units:  the  Mountaineer  Marching 
Band,  the  Concert  Band,  and  the  Wind  Symphony.  Membership  is  open  to  men  and 
women  in  all  classes  of  the  various  schools,  divisions,  and  colleges  in  the  University. 

The  Mountaineer  Marching  Band  is  traditionally  a  men's  organization  and  is 
active  during  the  football  season.  The  Concert  Band  is  organized  at  the  conclusion 
of  football  season  and  membership  includes  both  men  and  women.  The  Wind  Sym- 
phony for  both  men  and  women  is  active  throughout  the  year.  May  be  taken  with  or 
without  1  hour  credit  as  Music  100. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Division  of  Music  sponsors  Epsilon  Nu  chapter  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  Epsilon 
Sigma  chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  a  student  chapter  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  and  Omicron  Chapter  of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi. 

DIVISION  OF  MUSIC  COMMITTEES 

Scholarship:  Assistant  Professor  McGregor,  Chairman;  Professor  Schafer;  Associate 

Professor  Lorince;  Assistant  Professors  Coplin,  Drucker,  and  Engberg. 
Curriculum:  Associate  Professor  Horacek,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Lefkoff 

and  Lorince;  Assistant  Professors  Engberg,  Fink,  McGregor,  and  Strtngham. 
Committee    on   Awards,    Grants,   and    Scholarships:    Assistant    Professor    Drucker, 

Chairman;   Associate   Professor   Golz;   Assistant   Professors   Borkowski,   Faini, 

Fink,  and  Portnoy. 
Graduate    Studies:    Professor    Schafer,    Chairman;    Associate    Professors    Canning, 

Horacek,  Lefkoff,  and  Lorince;  Assistant  Professors  Hudson  and  Strtngham. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  complies 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  en- 
trance and  departmental  requirements,1  and  completes  one  of  the  following  curricula 
in  music  with  an  average  of  two  grade-points  per  semester  hour:2 

A.  Piano,  pipe-organ,  band  or  orchestral  instruments. 

B.  Theory  and  Composition. 

C.  Music  Education. 

A  freshman  student  who  has  less  than  a  1.0  (D)  grade-point  average  at  the 
close  of  his  second  semester  is  automatically  suspended  from  the  Division  of  Music. 
A  freshman  who  has  less  than  a  1.5  grade-point  average  at  the  close  of  his  second 
semester  is  automatically  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  The  terms 
of  probation  will  be  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

TSee  Undergraduate  Applied  Music  Requirements. 

2Not  more  than  10  hours  in  Orchestra,  Bands,  and  Choruses  will  be  counted 
toward  requirements  for  graduation.  Grade  points  in  excess  of  2  hours  of  credit 
in  choral  groups  will  not  be  counted  towards  requirements  for  graduation  of 
students  in  Music  Education  with  an  instrumental  emphasis.  Grade  points  in 
excess  of  2  hours  of  credit  in  Orchestra  or  Bands  will  not  be  counted  towards 
requirements  for  graduation  of  students  in  Music  Education  with  choral  em- 
phasis. For  curricula  other  than  Music  Education,  not  more  than  8  hours  of 
Orchestra,  Bands,  and  Choruses  will  be  counted  toward  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. 
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For  admission  to  the  junior  year  in  the  Division  of  I  '  •  -  student  must  have 
established  a  2.0  (C)  grade-point  average. 

Transfer  students  must  establish  t  from  other  institutions 

the  first  semester  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Division 

Before  graduation,  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Musk 
in  Applied  Music  mu>t  have  three  credits  in  public  performances.  All  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  majoring  in  Music  Education  and  Theory  and 
Composition  must  have  two  credits  in  public  performances.  These  credits  will  be 
granted  on  the  following  basis:  one  credit  for  each  solo  performance;  one-half  cr 
for  each  ensemble  performance  or  each  accompaniment  on  piano  or  organ  of  major 
length  and  difficulty.  All  but  one  of  the  required  credits  must  be  achieved  by  solo 
performances. 

As  a  part  of  the  requirements,    I  ijor  participates  in  at  least  one  V 

organization  as  indicated  in  the  curriculum.  Scholarship  recipients,  however,  are  ex- 
pected to  render  service  as  needed,  such  as  participating  in  a  particular  organization, 
or  ensemble,  or  to  accompany,  as  the  Dean  may  designate. 

The  student  is  responsible  for  correctly  fulfilling  all  requirements.  Each  student 
should    review    his    course    requirements    both    before    and    after  zistration 

period  so  that  errors  or  omissions  will  be  detected  immechV 

ACCELERATED  MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

Students  wishing  to  complete  the  Musk  Education  curriculum  in  less  than  four 
years  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  it.  airman  of      ' 

accelerate  their  program  by  attending  summer  sessions.  AH  requirements  of  the  four- 
year  curriculum  must  be  satisfied. 

COMBINED  APPLIED-MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

An  optional  five-year  program  can  be  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  majors  in  both  Applied  Mask  and  Music  Education.  Admission 
to  this  program  is  by  written  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  Applied  Music  and  the 
Chairman  of  Music  Education  after  the  student  has  completed  two  seines: 
curriculum  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Professional  Certif: 

The  numerous  possible  combination  '  :sic  Education 

cannot  be  listed  separately  in  this  bulletin.  When  the  student  becomes  a  candidate 
for  this  d  designates  the  specific  conn  must  be  taken  to 

satisfy  the  requirements  for  both  Applied  Music  and  Itea  ion.  By  attending 

summer  session  *.  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the  combined  aimcurum  in  four 
years. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Students  successfully  completing  the  Music  Education  curriculum  will  qualify 
for  the  Professional  Certificate,  Grades  1-12.  This  certificate  qualifies  one  to  teach 
music  on  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels 

II  ic  majors  wishing  to  qualify  for  a  second  teaching  field  other  than  music 
at  secondary  levels  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Professional  Certificate, 
Grades  7-12,  by  completing  the  requirements  of  the  second  teaching  field  and  the 
following  courses  in  Education:  100.  105.  106.  120.  124.  169,  and  an  approved 
2-hour  elective  in  Secondary  Education.  ( See  College  of  Human  Resources  and 
Education  section  for  requirements  in  teaching  field 

Students  who  choose  v'  aching  field,  whether  enrolled  in  the 

Division  of  Music  or  in  the  College  of  Human  ResrHirces  and  Education  must  com- 
plete level  7  in  the  applied  maior.  Students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Human  Resources  and  Education  who  choos*  the  second  »»*rKh>g  field 

must  complete  lev^l  5  in  the  applied  -  ^ee  College  of  Human  Resources  and 

Education  sec*: 
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APPLIED  CURRICULUM-PIANO 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                   Sem.  Sem.              Course  Description 

M.  150,  Piano           4  4  Piano  7 

M.  1,  2 4  4  First-year  theory 

M.  102  or  M.  105   1  1  Choral  organization 

English  1,  2        3  3  Composition  and  rhetoric 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,  2   4  4  Gen.  biol.;  intro.  gen.  course1 

Phys.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1,  2  (M)   2-3  2-1 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 
Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Piano   4  4         Piano  8 

M.  3,  4   4  4         Second-year  theory 

M.  140,  141    3  3         History  of  music 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Choral  organization 

M.  155    1  1         Chamber  music 

Elective     3  3 

Phys.  Ed.   (W)    1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3,  4  (M)   2-1  2-3 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  36  hr. 
Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Piano   4  4  Piano  9 

M.  252;  280,  281,  282,  or  283  ...      3  3  Form;  Survey  courses 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Choral  organization 

M.  155    1  1  Chamber  music 

M.  218,  219   1  1  Methods  and  pedagogy 

M.  253,  254   2  2  Counterpoint 

Elective     2  2  Music 

Art  30;  Academic  Elective 3  3  Art  apprec.;2  Elective 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  34  hr. 
Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Piano   4  4  Piano  10 

M.  155      1  1  Chamber  music 

M.  220,  221   1  1  Repertoire 

M.  299   -  2  Recital 

M.  102  or  M.  105 1  1  Choral  organization 

Elective 4  4  Music 

Soc.  Sci.  1,2 3  3  Intro,  gen.  course3 

Women  30  hr. 
Men  30  hr. 
Total  132  hr.   (Women) 
138  hr.   (Men) 

]Or  Core  Group  C  elective.* 
-Or  Core  Group  A  elective. 
3Or  Core  Group  B  elective.* 

*A  total  of  16  hr.  of  Core  group  B  and  C  are  required  with  no  less  than  6  hr, 
in  either  area. 
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APPLIED  CURRIC1  L!  M    ORGAN 

Freshman  Yeat 

Second 
Sem. 

JptiOfl 

M.   150.  Oman 
M.    150,    Piano 

M.  J    2 

M.  ]<>2  oi   \1.   105 

English   1 .  2 

Biol,  or  l'li\ 

Phvs.  Ed. 

Mil.  Set  or  A.S.  ] 

.      4 

o 

.      4 
1 

.     3 
4 

1 
.  2-3 

4 
2 
•1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2-1 

m  7 

_ 

_     M 

Piano  5 

First-year  th< 

Choral  organization 

.position   and   rhetoric 
( .<  n.  bioL;  Ino 

\\  men  38  lir. 
.    12  hr. 

Sophomore   Year 

M.  150,  Organ 

M.    150.    Piano 

M.  3,  4 

M.  140.   141 

M.  102  ...    M.   105 

Elective 

Phys.    E  !.      W 
Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1     M                  2-1 

\ 

3 

1 

3 
1 
2-3 

m  8 

Piano   8 

• 
:     : 
Chorai   organization 

Women 
Men 

36  hr. 
38  hr. 

Junior 

M.  1.50.  Organ 

M 

M.  2! 

M.  253,  254 

M    218,  219 

M.  102  or  M.   105 
Elective 

Art  30;  Acadrmic 

2S2  or  283  . 
Elective 

4 

2 
.     3 

2 

'    T 
1 

2 
'.     3 

4 
3 

a 

T 
i 

2 
3 

Organ  9 

Conducting;   Survey  COU 

Form 

Counterpoint 

Methods   and   ; 

Choral  organization 

Mask 

Art  apprec.;1  Elet  • 

Women 

Men 

.34   hr. 
34  hr. 

Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Organ 
M.  102  or  M    105 

M    "2c  221 

4 

1 
.      1 

.     3 

4 
1 
1 

2 
4 
3 

D    10 

il  organiz 
'oire 
Recital 
Mod 

Intr< 

M.  299 
1  1<    bve 

Sci.  1,  2 

To 

W  men 

tal  136  hr 

142  h 

28  hr. 

2s  hr. 

M 

Group  C  elective. • 
•  ive. 
•Or  Tor.-   QrOUD   B   elpc      •    ' 

■ 
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APPLIED  CURRICULUM 

Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Saxophone,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Trumpet,  Trombone, 
Euphonium,  Tuba,  Percussion,  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello,  and  Double  Bass 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                   Sem.  Sem.              Course  Description 

M.  150,  Applied  Music 4  4  Instrument  7 

M.  1,  2 4  4  First-year  theory 

M.  150,  Piano    2  2  Piano  2 

M.  100  or  M.  103 1  1  Band,  Orchestra 

English  1,2 3  3  Composition  and  rhetoric 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,  2 4  4  Gen.  biol.;  Intro,  gen.  course1 

Phys.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1,  2  (M)   2-3  2-1 

Women  38  hr. 

Men  42  hr. 
Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Music    4  4         Instrument  8 

M.  150,  Piano   2  2         Piano  3 

M.  3,  4   4  4         Second-year  theory 

M.  140,  141   3  3         History  of  music 

M.  100  or  M.  103 1  1         Band,  Orchestra 

Elective 3  3 

Phys.  Ed.   (W)    1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3,  4  (M)   2-1  2-3 

Women  36  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 
Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Music   4  4  Instrument  9 

M.  117,  118  2  2  Instn.;  Orch.  &  Band  Arr. 

M.  218,  219 1  1  Methods  and  pedagogy 

M.  155   1  1  Chamber  music 

M.  100  or  M.  103 1  1  Band,  Orchestra 

M.  253,  254 2  2  Counterpoint 

M.  252   3  -  Form 

Art  30;  Academic  Elective 3  3  Art  apprec.;8  Elective 

Women  31  hr. 
Men  31  hr. 
Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied  Music    4  4  Instrument  10 

M.  280,  281,  282,  283;  299 3  2  Survey  courses;  Recital 

M.  155    1  1  Chamber  music 

M.  100  or  M.  103 1  1  Band,  Orchestra 

Elective 2  2  Music 

Soc.  Sci.  1,  2  3  3  Intro,  gen.  course8 

Women  27  hr. 
Men  27  hr. 
Total  132  hr.   (Women) 
138  hr.   (Men) 

'Or  Core  Group  C  elective.* 
2Or  Core  Group  A  elective. 
8Or  Core  Group  B  elective.* 

*A  total  of  16  hr.  of  Core  group  B  and  C  are  required  with  no  less  than  6  hr. 
in   either  area. 
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Freshman  Year 

M.  150,  Voice 

M.  150,  Piano 

M.  1,  2 

M.  102  or  M    105 

English  1,  2 

Foreign   I^ang. 

Phys.  Ed. 

Mil.  Set  or  AS.  1,  2  (M) 


Sophonurre  Year 

M.  150,  Voice 

M.   150,  Piano 

M.  3.  4 

M.  140.  141 

M.  102  or  M.  105 

Foreign   Lang. 

Phvs    Ed   (W) 

Mil.  Sci  or  A.S.  3,  4  (M) 


4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2-3 


4 

_ 
4 
1 

3 
3 
1 
2-1 


Women  36  hr. 
Mm  40  hr. 


4 
2 
4 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2-1 


1 

2 
4 

3 
1 

3 
1 
2-3 


Women  36  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 


Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Voice  4 

2 

2 

1 

....  3 
3 


M. 

20 

M. 

253,  254 

M. 

102  or  M 

M. 

252 

105 


Foreign   Lang.  

Core  Croup  B,  C  3 


Women  33  hr. 

Men  33  hr. 
Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Voice                  4  4 

M.  210                                2  2 

M.  218,  219                                ....      1  1 

M.  299                                        -  : 

M.  280,  281,  282,  or  283       3 

Core  Group   A'                                         .  3 

M.  102  or  M.  105                                  1  1 

M.  220,  221                                            1  ] 

Elective                                                    2  2 


Com 

•  •  7 
I*iano  2 

First-year  theory 
Chora!  'inn 

n  .old  H 

Italian,   Fren<  h.    (  .♦•rman 


Voice  8 
Piano  3 

Second-year  tl. 
History  of  music 
Choral  organization 
Italian.   French,   German 


Voice  9 

Intro,  opera  theatre 

Counterpoint 

Choral  organization 

Form 

Italian,  French,  German 


Voice  10 
Opera  theatre 
Methods  and  pedagogy 
Recital 
Survey  courses 

Choral  organization 

Repertoire 

Music 


Women  30  hr. 
Men  30  hr. 
Total  135  hr.    (Wom^n) 
141  hr.   (Men) 

'One  year  each  of  Italian.   French.  German. 

*One  Core  course  from  Group  B  and   one  Ore  curse   from   Group   C   required 

•One  Core  course  from  O 
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THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION  CURRICULUM1 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                   Sem.  Sem.              Course  Description 

M.  150,  Applied    4  4         Applied  music2 

M.  1,  2                            4  4         First-year  theory 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155  ...      1  1          Musical  organization3 

English  1,  2   3  3         Composition  and  rhetoric 

Core  Group  C   4  4 

Pins.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1,  2  (M)   2-3  2-1 

Women  34  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 
Sophomore  Year 

M.  150,  Applied   4  4         Applied  music 

M.  3,  4  4  4         Second-year  theory 

M.   114    2  2         Composition 

M.  140,  141   3  3         History  of  music 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155  ...      1  1         Musical  organization 

French,  German,  Italian  1,  2  ....      3  3         First-year  foreign  language5 

Phys.  Ed.  (W)    1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3,  4  (M)   2-1  2-3 

Women  36  hr. 

Men  38  hr. 
Junior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied    4  4  Applied  music 

M.  252    3  -  Form 

M.  253,  254 ! 2  2  Counterpoint 

M.  114    2  2  Composition 

M.  117,  118 2  2  Instn.;  Orchn.  &  Band  Arr. 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155  .  .  .      1  1  Musical  organization 

French,  German,  Italian  3,  4  ....      3  3  Second-year  foreign  language 

Women  31  hr. 
Men  31  hr. 
Senior  Year 

M.  150,  Applied    4  4         Applied  music 

M.  183,  184 2  2         Conducting 

M.  114;  M.  255 2  2         Composition;   Project4 

M.  280,  281,  282,  or  283 3  3         Survey  courses 

M.  120    2  -  Choral  arranging 

M.  100,  102,  103,  105,  or  155  ...      1  1         Musical  organization 

Core  Croup  B   4  4 

Women  34  hr. 
Men  34  hr. 
Total  135  hr.   (Women) 
141  hr.   (Men) 

'A  student  working-  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Theory  and 
Composition  must  have  at  least  an  average  of  "B"  in  the  required  freshman  and 
sophomore  Theory  courses  or  consent  of  the  department  chairman. 

-Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  grade  level  7  on  their  major  instru- 
ment and  grade  level  4  in  piano. 

3At  least  4  credit  hours  must  be  in  a  major  performing  group. 

♦Major  project  in  Theory  or  Composition. 

5Another  language  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Theory-Composition  Department. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC 

1.  Theory.  I,  II.  4  hr.  Thorough  training  in  the  melodic,  n  1 1 monk  and  rhythmic 
elements  of  music.  Triads,  intervals,  keys,  scales,  cadences,  notation,  rhythmic 
reading,  sight  singing,  melodic  and  harmonic  dictation. 

2.  Theory.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Music  1.  Continuation  of  the  melodic  and  li  ni—ii, 
dictation.  Seventh  chords,  modal  scales.  bey  relationships,  modulation,  trans- 
position, and  the  study  of  four-part  writing. 

3.  Theory.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  2. 

4.  Theory.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  3.  Continuation  of  Music  3. 

5.  Theory  Discussion.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  2  or  consent.  Partwriting,  harmoniza- 
tion, harmonic  and  formal  analysis. 

6.  Theory  Discussion.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  5.  Continuation  of  Musi- 

10.  Appreciation   of   Music.   I,   II.   3   hr.   An   introductory   course  designed   to 
develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  significance  of  mus 
fine    art,    and   to    help    the    student    to    develop    intelligent    listening 
Musical  terminology  and  historical  data  are  presented  as  needed  but 
to  the  course  is  the  listening  experience. 

11.  Music  As  an  Art  and  Science.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Fundamental  music  skills  and 
knowledge  for  elementary  classroom  teachers.  Not  open  to  music  majors. 

12.  Music  Materials  and  Procedures.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  10  or  equiv.,  and 
Music  11.  Methods  and  materials  for  elementary  classroom  teachers.  Not  open 
to  music  majors. 

20.  Introduction  to  Opera  Theatre.  I,  II.  0-2  hr.  Max.  credit  S  hr.  PR:  Can- 
sent.  Practical  work  in  all  aspects  of  lyric  theatre  production.  Development 
of  lyric  theatre  stage  technique  through  movement  studies,  performance  in 
minor  roles,  and  operatic  scenes. 

80.  Woodwtnd  Class.  I.  II.  1  hr.  Banning  instruction  on  woodwind  instrument. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit;  maximum  credit  2  hr. 

82.  Brass  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  brass  instrument.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit;  maximum  credit  2  hr. 

84.  String  Class.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  strings.  May  be  repented 
for  credit;  maximum  credit  2  nr. 

86.  Percussion  Class.  I.  II.  1  hr.  Beginning  instruction  on  percussion. 

100.  Band.  I,  II.  0  or  1  hr. 

102.  University  Choral  Union.  I,  II.  0  or  1  hr. 

103.  University -Community  Symphony  Orchestra.  I,  II.  0  or  1  hr. 

105.  University  Choir.  I.  II.  0  or  1  hr. 

114.  Composition.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  4  or  consent.  Creative  writing.  Coarse 
may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Maximum  credit  8  hr. 

117.  Instrumentation.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  2.  Study  of  the  characteristics  of  band 
and  orchestral  instruments  and  their  use  in  scoring. 
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Orchestration  and  Band  Arranging.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  117.  Problems  in 
scoring  for  orchestral  ensembles  and  band. 

120.  Choral  Arranging.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  2.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  and 
problems  in  scoring  for  choral  combinations. 

138.  Introduction  to  Music  History.  II.  3  hr.  Main  trends  of  musical  thought 
and   style. 

140.  History  of  Music.  I.  3  hr.  Survey  of  music  history  from  the  pre-Christian 
era  to  the  baroque. 

141.  History  of  Music.  II.  3  hr.  Survey  of  music  history  from  the  baroque  to  the 
contemporary  period. 

150.  Applied  Music.  I,  II.  0-4  hr.  Open  to  qualified  students  in  any  field  in 
Applied  Music.  Course  number  may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  necessary 
or  desirable.  Credit  given  at  the  following  rates: 

1.  For  music  majors,  two  hours  for  each  30-minute  weekly  lesson. 

2.  For  other  students,  a  maximum  of  one  30-minute  lesson  per  week  for  one 
hour  of  credit. 

3.  Students  in  lower  grade  levels  of  Applied  Music  may  be  grouped  in  small 
classes  for  initial  instruction.  1-2  hr.  credit. 

155.  Chamber  Music.  I,  II.  0  to  1  hr.  PR:  Consent.  This  course  provides  the 
opportunity  to  perform  in  small  ensembles.  Course  may  be  repeated. 

181.  Music  Education.  I.  3  hr.  Essentials  of  music  education  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

182.  Music  Education.  II.  3  hr.  Essentials  of  music  education  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school. 

183.  Conducting.  I.  2  hr.  A  basic  course  in  conducting  techniques,  both  choral 
and  instrumental. 

184.  Conducting.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  183.  Continuation  of  Music  183,  including 
more  advanced  score  reading  and  conducting  techniques,  both  choral  and  in- 
strumental. 

200.  Band,  Orchestra,  Choral,  Opera  Theatre,  and  Music  Education  Clinics. 
2  hr.  Special  problems  of  organization  and  development  of  the  various  per- 
forming  organizations.  Lecture,  laboratory  and  discussion  groups. 

201.  Music  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  10,  11,  12,  or  con- 
sent. Development  of  skills,  procedures,  techniques,  and  materials  used  by 
the  general  classroom  teacher  of  music  in  grades  1-8.  Not  open  to  music 
majors. 

210.  Opera  Theatre.  I,  II.  0-2  hr.  Max.  credit  8  hr.  PR:  Music  20  or  consent. 
Continuation  of  Music  20.  Performance  of  major  roles  and  advanced  pro- 
duction techniques.  Qualified  students  will  undertake  production-direction 
projects  under  supervision. 

218.  Methods  and  Pedagogy  in  Major  Applied  Fields.  I.  1  hr.  PR:  Music  150. 

219.  Methods  and  Pedagogy  in  Major  Appldzd  Fdzlds.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Music  218. 

220.  Repertoire.  I.  1  hr. 

221.  Repertoire.  II.  1  hr. 

246.  Music  m  the  Junior  High  School.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  181-182  or  equiv.  A 
consideration  of  the  potentialities  and  special  needs  of  the  junior  high  school 
in  music  education;  programs,  procedures,  and  materials. 
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Analysis  of  Mlsical  Form.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  4  or  consent,  A  ***** «**il  study 

of  the  structure  of  mn 

2.53.  Colntzrpolnt.   I.  2  hr.  PR:   Music  4  or  consent.  SLrteenth  century  counter- 
point. 

2.54.  Counterpoint.  II.  2  hr   PR:  Mi:  .  ^hteenth  century  counter- 
point. 

2.55.  Major  Project  m  Composition  or  Theory.  2  hr.  PR:  Mus: 

256.    Upper  Division  Composition.  2  hr.  PR:   I 

d  on  scores  submitted.  Creative  writing  with 
composition  for  perform  r^dit. 

Survey  of  Operatic  Mlsic.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Mu 

Survey  of  Symphonic  Music.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  141. 

11     Studies  in  Contemporary  Music.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Mu 

jf  Chamber  Music.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  141. 

8  Recital.  I,  II.  0  to  2  hr.   Not  available  for  graduate  credit.  To  be  used  to 

fulfill    applied    major    graduation    requirement    only    when    the    student    has 

level  9.  Students  -.ed  grade  level  6  may  receive 

1  hour  credit,  which  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  graduation  re. 


BEGINNING  APPLIED  CL 

Class  instruction  at  the  beginning  levels  is  provided  for   1  hour  credit  on  the 

ng  instruments  and  in  voice: 

Wood  wind-  Musi                                     -1     -ring-Mu  rcussion—  Music  86, 
Piano— Music  150,  Sectio:                                   isic  150.   - 

ORGANIZATION 

Music  organizations  available  to  all  University   students  with  or  without  1  hour 
credit    are:    Band— Music    100;    University    Ch  1 

Community  Symphony  Orchestra— Music   103:   University  Ch.. 

ic    105;   Chamber  Musi,  "     Opera  Theatre— Music  20  and  - 

legium  Musicum—  Music  284 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Division  of  Music  offer*  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Music 

with  major  areas  in  . 

Church  Music,  and  History     -   '  .  the  Dol 

^ecialization    in    Theory.    Mask    Education,    Music 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  degree  in  Piano  and  V  -  cooperation  *  with 

the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education,  th  iucarion  degrt 

to  the  current  Cradua-      - 
details  regarding  admission,  requiremen:  .   .  graduate  courses. 

EXTENSION   DIVISION 

888      Mysic   Education.    I.   3  hr.    PR:    Consent.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
music,  and  the  procedures  and  mater-  m  teaching  w«*y>  in  die  ele- 

mentary classroom.  Credit  for  this  course  will  < 

cate  renewal  or  an  elective  on  a  degree  which  permits  open  electives.  Cannot 
in  emergency  cert:  any  type.  Offered  only  in  die 

University-  Extension  Division.  Not  open  to  music  ma 
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289.  Music  Education.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  288.  Continuation  of  Music  288. 
Credit  restrictions  for  this  class  are  the  same  as  for  Music  288.  Offered  only 
in  the  University  Extension  Division.  Not  open  to  music  majors. 

290.  Choral  Conducting  and  Procedures.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  The  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  school  and  community  choral  groups  with  particular 
emphasis  on  conducting  techniques,  choral  music  materials,  and  choral 
teaching  procedures.  Offered  in  the  University  Extension  Division  only.  For 
non-music  majors  only. 

291.  Choral  Conducting  and  Procedures.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  290  or  consent. 
Continuation  of  Music  290.  Offered  in  the  University  Extension  Division  only. 
For  non-music  majors  only. 

292.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  The  history  and 
appreciation  of  music  from  the  Christian  era  through  the  baroque  period. 
Offered  in  the  University  Extension  Division  only.  For  non-music  majors  only. 

293.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Music  292  or  consent. 
Continuation  of  Music  292  including  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  periods. 
Offered  in  the  University  Extension  Division  only.  For  non-music  majors  only. 

294.  Class  Piano.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Offered  in  the  University  Extension 
Division  only.  For  non-music  majors  only. 

295.  Class  Piano.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Music  294  or  consent.  Offered  in  the  University 
Extension  Division  only.  For  non-music  majors  only. 

APPLIED  MUSIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Undergraduate  Applied  Music  Requirements* 

Applied  grade  levels  for  entering  students  are  listed  in  the  outlines  of  the 
various  curricula.  These  grade  levels  are  based  upon  normal  progress  expected  of 
students  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  necessary  grade  level  requirements  for  graduation. 
Students  who  do  not  meet  indicated  grade  levels  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  are  subject  to  probation. 

When  the  faculty  feels  the  deficiencies  are  so  great  and  the  student's  musical 
talent  so  minimal  that  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  graduation  requirements  is  im- 
possible, the  student  will  be  notified  that  his  enrollment  in  the  Division  of  Music  will 
be  terminated. 

Applied  Music  Majors 

Applied  Music  majors  must  complete  at  least  grade  level  3  in  piano  to  be  eligible 
au 


for  graduation. 
Applied  M 
to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 


Applied  Music  majors  must  complete  grade  level  10  on  their  major  instrument 
lie  * 


Theory  and  Composition  Major 

Theory  and  Composition  majors  must  complete  grade  level  7  on  their  major 
instrument  or  voice  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

Music  Education  Majors 

Music  Education  majors  must  complete  level  7  on  their  major  instrument  or 
voice  to  be  eligible  for  graduation.  Vocal  Emphasis  majors  must  complete  grade  level 
3  in  piano;  Instrumental  Emphasis  majors  must  complete  grade  level  2B  in  piano. 
Vocal  Emphasis  majors  who  have  piano  as  the  applied  major  must  complete  grade 
level  4  in  voice.  Instrumental  Emphasis  majors  who  have  piano  as  the  applied  major 
must  complete  grade  level  4  on  a  band  or  orchestra  instrument. 

•Credit  in  Applied  Music  is  transferred  by  examination  only. 
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COURSES  IN  APPLIED  MUSICt 

Class  Piano  -  Music  150  Sections  30  to  49 

1A 

Oxford  Piano  Course  for  Adult  Beginner,  Ada  Richter;  Piano  Course  for  the 
Older  Beginner  or  Basic  Piano,  Cheyette  and  Shake.  Harmonization,  transposition, 
and  sight  reading  of  simple  melodies.  Scales  and  arpeggios. 

IB 

Continuation  of  1A. 

2A 

Second  Solo  Book,  Diller-Quaile;  Young  Pianists  Library,  Denes  Agay;  Library 
for  Piano  Students,  Frances  Clark.  Continuation  of  harmonization,  transposition,  and 
sight  reading.  Scales  and  arpeggios. 

2B 

Third  Solo  Book,  Diller-Quaile;  Bach  for  Beginners.  Scales,  all  major  and 
harmonic  minors,  hands  together,  2  octaves,  arpeggios.  Sight  reading  four-part 
harmony,  chord  progressions.  Ability  to  play  familiar  tunes  with  accompaniments. 

Piano  —  Music  150  Section  09 

Primary  Piano  A  and  B 

A  choice  from  the  following  material:  Thompson,  Teaching  Little  Fingers  to 
Play;  Fletcher,  Music  Lessons  Have  Begun;  Frances  Clark  Library,  Tune  Time, 
Books  A  &  B,  and  Technic  Time,  Books  A  &  B;  Diller-Quaile,  First  Solo  Book. 

Technic— Major  scales,  to  be  played  hands  separately  in  quarter  notes,  one  and 
two  octaves,  4/4  time  M.M.  quarter  note  =  88. 

Piano  1 

Thompson,  First  Grade  Etudes;  Bentley,  Four  and  Twenty  Melodies;  Frances 
Clark  Library,  Piano  Literature,  Book  1,  and  Contemporary  Literature,  Book  1; 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Toronto  Method,  Grade  1;  Frost,  The  Adult  at  the  Piano, 
Books  I  and  II. 

Technic-  MJ  major  scales,  to  be  played  hands  separatelv  in  quarter  and  eighth 
notes,  two  ocu  .es,  4/4  time,  M.M.  quarter  notes  =  92. 

Piano  2 

Hirschberg,  Technic  is  Fun;  Czeray-Germer,  Studies,  Vol.  1,  Part  1;  Streabog, 
Twelve  Easy  and  Melodious  Studies;  Terry,  Sunny  Corner;  Bach-Carroll,  First 
Lessons  in  Bach,  Book  1;  Frances  Clark  Library,  Piano  Literature  of  17th,  18th  and 
19th  Centuries,  Book  2  and  Contemporary  Literature,  Book  2;  Bentley,  Summertime 
Sketches;  Gretchaninoff,  Children's  Book,  Opus  98;  Kabalevsky,  Twenty-four  Pieces 
for  Children,  Opus  39;  Tansman,  Pour  les  Enfants,  Set  1. 

Technic— All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  to  be  played  hands  separately 
M.M.  quarter  note  =  96,  as  follows:  One  octave  in  quarter  notes.  Two  octaves  in 
eighth  notes.  Hands  together  in  quarter  notes. 

Arpeggios— Diminished  sevenths,  to  be  played  hands  separately,  M.M.  quarter 
note  =  88. 

Piano  3 

Burgmuller,  Studies,  Opus  100;  Bertini,  Studies,  Opus  100;  Bach-Carroll,  First 
Lessons  in  Bach,  Book  1;  Easy  Sonatinas  by  composers  such  as  Beethoven,  Clementi, 
Kuhlau,  Mozart,  etc.;  Suggested  supplementary  material:  Bartok,  For  Children,  Vols. 
I  and  II;  Bloch,  Enfantines;  Prokofieff,  Music  for  Children,  Opus  65;  Meet  Modern 
Music,  Parts  1  and  2;  Schumann,  Album  for  the  Young. 

tThe  material  outlined  in  the  various  grade-levels  is  to  be  used  as  s  guide 
and  will  vary  with  individual  students.  Students'  gTade-levels  are  based  primarily 
on  their  technical  and  musical  achievements. 
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Technic— All  major,  harmonic  minor  scales,  to  be  played  hands  together,  one 
octave  apart,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72,  in  the  following  forms:  One  octave  in  quarter 
notes.  Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes.  Three  octaves  in  eighth  notes  (triplets).  Four 
octaves  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios— All  diminished  sevenths,  and  major  and  minor  white  key  triad 
arpeggios,  hands  together  to  be  played  in  similar  patterns  as  scales,  M.M.  quarter 
note  =  66. 

Piano  4 

Bertini,  Studies,  Opus  29;  Loeschhorn,  Studies,  Opus  66,  169,  170;  Bach-Two- 
part  Inventions,  18  Little  Preludes;  Bach-Carroll,  First  Lessons  in  Bach,  Book  2; 
Sonatinas  and  Sonatas  by  composers  such  as  Beethoven,  Clementi,  Haydn,  Kuhlau, 
Mozart,  etc.;  Grieg,  Lyrical  Pieces,  Opus  12;  Tansman,  Ten  Diversions  for  the  Young 
Pianist. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  to  be  played  hands 
together,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  80  in  the  following  forms:  One  octave  in  quarter 
notes.  Two  octaves  in  eighth  notes.  Three  octaves  in  eighth  notes  (triplets).  Four 
octaves  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Arpeggios— All  diminished  sevenths,  major  and  minor  triads  in  inversions  to  be 
played  in  similar  patterns  as  scales,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Piano  5 

Czerny,  School  of  Velocity,  Opus  299;  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions,  18  Little 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  Easier  movements  from  Suites;  Sonatas  of  appropriate  diffi- 
culty by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  such  as  Beethoven,  Opus  49;  Haydn, 
Sonata  in  E  minor;  Mozart,  Sonata  in  G  major,  K.  283;  Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without 
Words;  Beethoven,  Six  Variations  on  "Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sento";  Debussy,  Easier 
Preludes. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic)  to  be  played  in 
parallel  motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  84.  Major  scales  to  be  played  in  contrary 
motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  84. 

Arpeggios— All  diminished  sevenths,  major  and  minor  triads  to  be  played  in  in- 
versions, M.M.  quarter  note  =  76. 

Piano  6 

Czerny,  School  of  Velocity,  Opus  299;  Cramer,  Studies;  Bach,  Three  Part  In- 
ventions, Easier  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Tempered  Clavier;  Sonatas  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Opus  14,  No.  1,  Opus  10, 
No.  1  and  Opus  79.  Chopin,  selected  Preludes  and  Mazurkas;  Schumann,  Forest 
Scenes;  Debussy,  selected  Preludes  or  materials  of  similar  difficulty. 

Technic— All  major  scales  to  be  played  in  parallel  and  contrary  motion  and  in 
thirds  and  tenths,  M.M.  quarter  note  —  92.  All  minor  scales  to  be  played  in  parallel 
and  contrary  motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  92. 

Arpeggios— All  diminished  sevenths,  major  and  minor  triads,  and  dominant 
sevenths  to  be  played  in  inversions,  M.M.,  quarter  note  =  84. 

Piano  7 

Czerny,  Studies,  Opus  740;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Bach,  Three  Part 
Inventions,  Suites,  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Tempered  Clavier;  Beethoven, 
Sonatas  equivalent  in  difficulty  to  Opus  10  No.  3  and  Opus  28:  Romantic  composi- 
tions such  as  Brahms— easier  Intermezzi  and  Capriccios. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths,  and  in  parallel 
and  contrary  motion,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  100.  Chromatic  Scales. 

Arpeggios— All  major  and  minor  triads,  diminished  and  dominant  sevenths  in 
inversions,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  92. 

Piano  8 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Moszkowski,  Etudes;  Cramer,  Studies;  Bach, 
Well-Tempered  Clavier  and  Suites;  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  equivalent  in  difficulty  to 
Opus  2,  No.  3,  Opus  54,  Opus  31;  Concertos  by  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn;  Romantic 
and  modern  compositions  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Debussy,  Kabalevsky,  etc. 

Technic— All  scales  and  arpeggios  as  in  piano  7  with  increased  M.M.  speeds. 
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Piano  9 

Bach,   Well-Tempered  Clavier,   Toccatas,   Partitas;    Beethoven,    S ■•■■■'  h    U 

Opus  27;   Chopin,   Etudes,  Schei'i.  PoionoUet;   Schumann.   PoptiUm*;    Easier   WOfkl   oi 

Brahms,  Liszt;  Ravel,  Sonatinas  Contempocary  compositions. 

Technic— Same  as  in  piano  8  with  increased  speeds. 

Piano  10 

Chopin,    Etudes;    Bach,    Italian    Concerto,    Well-Tempered    Clavier,    Becti 
Sonatas,  Viano  Concertos;  Brahms,  Rhapsodies  in  g  and  1)  minor,  pieces  from  (  I 
76,  78,    L16,    1  19;  Chopin,   Bottadet;   I), -hussy.   Preludes,  Pour  le  Piano,    Be' 
Opus   14;   Hindemuth,  Sonata  No.  3;  Contemporary  UUUIOOSltl 

Technic— Same  as  in  piano  9. 

Graduati 

Chopin,   Liszt,   Etudes;  Bach,   Chromatic.   Fantasy  and  Fugue;   Bcetho-. 
Sonatas  and  Opus  53,  57;  "Emperor"  Concerto;  Chopin,  Sonatas;  Brahms,  pieoa  from 
Opus  116,  117,  118,  119,  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Pauannini,  Concertos  in  B  flat  major  and  d  minor;   Schumann,   Carnaval,   Sum- 
phonic  Etudes;  Ravel,  Toccata;  Prokofieff,  Sonata  No.  7;  Barber,  Sonata,  Opus  20. 

Technic— Same  as  in  piano  10  plus  scales  in  double  octaves  and  double  thirds. 

Pipe  One. ax  —  Music  150  Sectiox  10 

To  be  accepted  as  an  undergraduate  Applied  Music  Major  in  Organ,  a  student 
must  demonstrate  grade-level  5  in  Piano. 

Students  other  than  Applied  Organ  majors  must  demonstrate  grade-level  4  in 
Piano  prior  to  studying  Organ. 

Organ  1 

Instruction  drawn  from:  Dupre,  Methode  d'Orguc;  Gleason,  Method  of  Organ 
Playing;  Peeters,  Little  Organ  Book. 

Technic— Pedal  scales. 

Hymn  study. 

Organ  2 

Bach,  selections  from  Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fuguet;  Keller,  selections  from 
80  Chorale  Preludes;  Langlais,  Organ  Book  10  Pieces. 

Technic— Pedal  scales. 

Hymn  study. 

Organ  3 

Bach,  selections  from  Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Bus/in  (ed.),  Chorale 
Preludes  by  Masters  of  17  th  and  ISr/i  Centuries;  Dupre,  79  Choral 

Technic— Pedal  scales  with  hands  in  parallel  motion  at  the  tenth. 

Styles  of  Hymn  playing  including  simple  transposition. 

Organ  4 

Bach,  "Cathedral"  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor,  selections  from  the  Liturgical 
Year;  Peeters.  Early  Flemish  Masters;  Mendelssohn,  Sonata  in  C  Minor;  simple  pi 
by  Sowerby,  WiOan  and  Bingham. 

Technic— Pedal  scales  with  hands  in  contrary  motion.  Hymn  playing,  trans- 
position, simple  anthem  accompaniments. 

Organ  5 

Bach,  Little  Fugue  in  G  Minor,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  Minor,  selections  from 
the  Liturgical  Year;  Bonnet  (ed.).  selections  from  Volume  1   Historical  H       tal  S     its; 

Mendelssohn.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  Minor;  Kranck.  Chorale  in  A  Minor;   i    ingktfs, 

Nine  Piece*;  Belected  slow  movements  from  a  Widor  and  a  Vierne  symphony. 

Technic— Pedal  scales  with  hands  in  contrary  and  parallel  motion. 

Hymn  playing,  transposition,  anthem  accompaniments  of  medium  difficulty. 
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Organ  6 

Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  Minor,  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor,  two 
Schubler  Chorales;  Bonnet  (ed.),  Volume  1  Historical  Recital  Series;  Mendelssohn, 
Sonata  in  F  Minor;  Franck,  Piece  Heroique;  Brahms— Chorale  Preludes;  Pepping, 
Kleines  Orgelbuch;  contemporary  compositions  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Peeters, 
Variations  on  an  Original  Theme  Op.  58. 

Technic— continuation  of  Level  5. 

Hymn  playing,  anthem  accompaniments,  playing  portion  of  AGO  test  papers. 

Organ  7 

Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  A  Minor  and  D  Major,  Trio  Sonata  1,  selected 
Chorales  from  Organ  Mass;  selected  works  of  Pachelbel:  Mendelssohn,  Sonata  in  D 
Minor;  Franck,  Chorale  in  B  Minor;  Widor,  Allegro  from  Sixth  Symphony;  con- 
temporary works  by  Walcha,  Dupre,  Langlais  and  Messiaen. 

Hymn  playing,  anthem  accompaniments,  AGO  test  papers. 

Organ  8 

Bach,  Passacaglia  and  Fugue,  Trio  Sonata  V,  one  Concerto,  one  of  18  Great 
Chorales;  selected  works  of  Sweelinck;  Liszt,  Prelude  and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-H; 
Widor,  Theme  and  Variations  from  Fifth  Symphony;  Vierne,  Symphony  1;  contem- 
porary works  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Dupre,  Cortege  et  Litanie. 

Hymn  playing,  oratorio  accompaniments,  AGO  test  papers. 

Organ  9 

Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  E-flat  and  B  Minor,  Trio  Sonata  III,  Chorale 
Variation  Vom  Himmel  Hock;  selected  works  of  Buxtehude;  Reubke,  Sonata  on  94th 
Psalm;  Handel,  an  organ  Concerto;  Hindemith,  Sonata  1;  contemporary  works  com- 
parable in  difficulty  to  Willan,  Introduction,  Passacagia  and  Fugue. 

Oratorio  accompaniment. 

Organ  10 

Bach,  selected  major  works  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Toccata  in  F,  one  Chor- 
ale Variation,  one  of  18  Great  Chorales;  selected  worlcs  of  Frescobaldi;  Handel—an 
organ  Concerto;  selection  from  Bonnet  (ed.),  Volume  III  Historical  Recital  Series; 
Vierne,  Second  Symphony;  larger  contemporary  works  comparable  in  difficulty  to 
Dupre,  Variations  on  a  Noel. 

Oratorio  accompaniment. 

Violin  —  Music  150  Section  17 

Violin  1 

Studies:  Studies,  Laoureaux;  Foundation  Studies,  Book  I,  Wohlfarht;  Com- 
positions: Fifty  Very  Easy  Pieces  in  the  First  Position,  Gruenberg;  Begin  With  Pieces, 
Riegger;  other  compositions  comparable  to  difficulty  of  studies. 

Technic— Fundamentals,  proper  position  of  left  and  right  hands  in  holding  the 
violin  and  bow,  elementary  studies  for  left  and  right  hands.  Ability  to  place  all 
fingers  on  each  of  the  natural  and  altered  tones  within  the  compass  of  the  first 
position.  Tuning.  Major  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  Use  of  various 
rhythms  (eighth  notes,  sixteenth  notes,  triplets,  dotted  eighth  to  sixteenth  notes). 

Violin  2 

Studies:  Studies,  Book  2,  Laoureaux;  Foundation  Studies,  Book  2,  Wohlfarht, 
Compositions:  Twelve  Easy  Pieces,  Opus  12,  Pracht;  Donkey  Doodle,  Contra  Dance, 
Peter  Rabbit,  Polka,  Kroll;  other  solos  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  A  broader 
use  of  bowing  variations. 

Violin  3 

Studies:  School  of  Violin  Technique,  Opus  1,  Book  1,  Sevcik;  Opus  8,  Sevcik; 
Studies,  Opus  20,  Book  1,  Kayser;  Double  Stop  Studies,  Hoffman.  Concertos:  Con- 
certos  No.  2,  No.  5  Seitz;  other  solos  of  comparable  difficulty. 
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Technic— Two  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  three 
positions. 

Violin  4 

Studies:  School  of  Violin  Technics,  Part  1,  Schradieck;  Opus  38,  Dont;  Opus  1, 
Book  2,  Sevcik;  Opus  3,  Sevcik.  Concerto:  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Vivaldi.  Com- 
positions; Rondino  in  E-flat  major,  Beethoven-krrish  r;  other  solos  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Technic— Two  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios.  Various  l>owings 
and  rhythms.  One  octave  scales  in  double  stops. 

Violin  5 

Studies:  Opus  37,  Dont;  Opus  36,  No.  1,  Mazas;  Bowing  Studies,  Casorti;  School 
of  Violin  Technics,  Part  1,  Schradieck.  Concertos:  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Vivaldi; 
Concerto  in  D  major,  Seitz;  others  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Sonata  No.  1 
in  D  major,  Sonata  No.  3  in  C  major,  Corel li. 

Technic— Selected  three  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios.  Scales  in 
double  stops. 

Violin  6 

Studies:  Opus  36,  Mazas;  selected  studies,  Kreutzer;  Scale  Studies,  Flesch; 
School  of  Violin  Technics,  Part  2,  Schradieck.  Concertos:  No.  2,  No.  7,  No.  9, 
De  Beriot;  No.  22,  Viotti;  E  minor,  Nardini;  others  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas: 
Handel;  Tartini. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  in  three  octaves,  three  forms  of  minor  and 
chromatic  using  different  time  values  and  various  bowings  (staccato,  spiccato, 
martele,  detache).  A  more  advanced  skill  in  double  stops,  bowing  combinations, 
octave  passages,  and  other  technical  string  devices. 

Violin  7 

Studies:  Kreutzer;  Concertos:  Kreutzer,  Rode,  Viotti,  Nardini,  other  concertos 
of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Handel,  Veracini.  Compositions:  Romances,  Beet- 
hoven; Kreisler.  original  compositions  and  arrangements;  other  compositions  of  com- 
parable  difficulty. 

Technic-Scai*  Studies,  Flesch;  School  of  Violin  Technics,  Part  2,  Part  3, 
Schradieck. 

Violin  8 

Studies:  Etudes,  Fiorillo;  selected  etudes,  Rode.  Concertos:  Concerto  in  A  minor. 
Bach;  Concerto  in  A  major,  Bach;  Concerto  in  G  major,  Mozart;  Concerto  in  D 
major,  Mozart;  other  concertos  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Veracini;  Mozart; 
Solo  Sonatas  and  Partitas  (selected  movements),  Bach.  Compositions:  Praeludhim 
and  Allegro,  Kreisler;  La  Folia,  Corelli;  Chaconne,  Vitali;  other  compositions  of 
comparable  difficulty. 

Technic- Scale  Studies,  Flesch;  Opus  1,  Book  3,  Sevcik. 

Violin  9 

Studies:  Etudes,  Rode;  Etudes,  Opus  19,  Alard.  Concertos:  Concerto  in  A  major, 
Mozart;  Concerto  No.  2,  Spohr;  other  concertos  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas: 
Beethoven;  Solo  Sonatas  and  Partitas,  Bach.  Compositions:  Kreisler.  Sicilienne  and 
Rigaudon;  Romanza  Andaluza,  Sarasate;  other  compositions  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Technic—  Scale  Studies,  Flesch.  Opus  1,  Book  3  (continued),  Sevcik. 

Violin  10 

Studies:  Etudes,  Gavinies;  Opus  35,  Dont;  Etudes,  Opus  1,  Schradieck.  Con- 
certos; Concerto  in  G  minor,  Bruch;  Concerto  No.  9,  Spohr;  Concerto  in  E  minor, 
Mendelssohn;  other  concertos  of  comparable  difficulty.  Sonatas:  Beethoven;  Sonata 
in  A  major,  Brahms;  Piston;  Solo  Sonatas  and  Partitas,  Bach.  Compositions:  Repre- 
sentative compositions  of  19th  and  20th  century  composers.  Student  should  have  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  violin  literature,  including  the  works  of  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wicniawski,  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  Vieuxtemps.  Saint- 
Saens,  and  representative  works  of  20th  century  composers 

Technic—  Scale  Studies,  Flesch;  Opus  1,  Book  4,  Sevcik. 
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Viola  —  Music  150  Section  16 

Viola  1 

Bow  and  Strings,  Book  1,  Hermann;  First  Studies,  Opus  86,  Hofmann. 

Technic— Fundamentals,  proper  position  of  left  and  right  hands  in  holding  the 
viola  and  bow,  elementary  studies  for  left  and  right  hands.  Ability  to  place  all  fingers 
on  each  of  the  natural  tones  within  the  compass  of  the  first  position.  Tuning.  Major 
scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  Use  of  various  rhythms  (eighth  notes,  six- 
teenth  notes,  dotted  eighths  to  sixteenth  notes). 

Viola  2 

A  Tune  a  Day,  Book  3,  Herfurth;  Bow  and  Strings,  Book  3,  Hermann;  Introduc- 
ing the  positions,  Whistler;  Foundation  Studies,  Book  2,  Wohlfarht;  Old  Masters  for 
Young  Players,  edited  by  Palaschko,  Moffat. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  A  broader 
use  of  bowing  variations. 

Viola  3 

Studies:  20  Progressive  Exercises,  Opus  38,  edited  by  Svecenski,  Dont;  Viola 
Music  for  Concert  and  Church,  Boetje. 

Technic— Two  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  three 
positions. 

Viola  4 

Studies:  40  Studies,  Bruni;  Student  Concerto  No.  3;  Seitz;  Divertimento,  Haydn- 
Piatigorsky. 

Technic— Two  octave  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios.  Various  bowings 
and  rhythms.  One  octave  scales  in  double  stops. 

Viola  5 

Studies:  Opus  36,  Book  1,  Mazas;  Concerto  in  G  Minor,  Telemann;  Sonata  in 
F  Major,  Marcello. 

Technic— Selected  three  octave  scales,  major  and  minor,  and  arpeggios.  Scales 
in  double  stops. 

Viola  6 

Studies:  Opus  36,  Mazas;  Selected  Studies,  Kreutzer;  Concerto,  Hoffmeister; 
Sonatas,  Corelli,  Handel. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  in  three  octaves,  three  forms  of  minor  and 
chromatic  using  different  time  values  and  various  bowings  (staccato,  spiccato, 
martele,  detache).  A  more  advanced  skill  in  double  stops,  bowing  combinations, 
octave  passages,  and  other  technical  string  devices. 

Viola  7 

Studies:  42  Studies,  Kreutzer;  Caprices,  Campagnoli,  Sonatas  for  Viola  Da 
Gamba,  Bach;  Concerto  in  D  Major,  Opus  1,  Stamitz.  Other  solos  of  comparable 
difficulty. 

Technic— Scale  Studies,  Flesch. 

Viola  8 

Studies:  Fiorillo;  Selected  Studies,  Rode;  Unaccompanied  Cello  Suites,  Bach; 
Sonata  in  A  Major,  No.  6,  Boccherini;  La  Folia,  Corelli. 

Technic—  Scale  Studies,  Flesch. 

Viola  9 

Studies:  Etudes,  Rode;  Twelve  Caprices,  L.  Fuchs;  Arpeggione  Sonata,  Schu- 
bert;  Sonatas,  Brahms. 

Technic—  Scale  Studies,  Flesch. 
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Viola  10 

Studies:  Etudvs,  (.ravin,  s.  Opus  35.  Dont;  Soiuita,  OptU  11.  V<.  4,  I  Imdemith. 
Concerto,  Walton. 

Technic—  Scale  Studies,  Pleach. 

Violoncello  —  Ml  sh    L50  Suction  03 

Violoncello  1 

Position  of  'cello.    Holding  of  the  bow  with   siinnl-  pen   strings  fcO 

develop  good  basic  Bound  production.  Fundamental  Fingering  positions  of  left  hand 
Tuning  of  instrument  Etudes:   Work  of  the  difficulty  of  Joseph  Werner 

Method  of  Violoncello,   Opus    12     Part    1;   or  Violoncello   Metliod,    Bool    1     I>>t/au«r- 

Khngenberg.  Elementary  folk  melodies  and  pieces  in  first  position. 

Tcchnic— Scales  in  first  position  (no  extensions). 

Violoncello  2 

Continuing  work   on  production   of   good   sound.   coned    position  of   l>oth   hands 
and   instrument,   and    e,(X)d  intonation.    Studies   in    use   of    extended    position.    I>rill    in 
Interchangeable  use  of  extended  and  regular  positions,  left  hand.  Ktudcs:   Continuing 
use   of  above   Methods   with   other   exercises    to   develop    dexterity    in    extended 
regular   positions. 

Technic— Scales  in  first  position  using  both  extended  and  regular  positions. 

Violoncello  3 

Continuing  emphasis  on  good  intonation  at  all  times,  as  well  as  good  position 
and  improved  sound.  Introduction  of  4th  position,  3rd  position,  2nd  position,  raised 
1st  position  and  half  position.  Exercises  in  each  position,  separately,  ;ls  well  as  ex- 
tensive drill  in  shifting  from  position  to  position  and  combining  extensions  and 
regular  positions  in  scales  as  well  as  etudes  and  pieces.  Etudes:  Completion  of  above 
Metliods.  i  Werner,  Part  1  or  Dotzauer-Klingenberg,  Book  II).  Pieces  in  first  four 
positions  involving  extended  and  regular  positions,  sniftiii  iphasi/ing  melodic 

playing. 

imic— Scales,   both    major   and   minor,    the   first    four   positions,    emphasizing 
correct  shifting. 

Violoncello  4 

Continuing  emphasis  on  good  intonation,  and  improved  sound  production  with 
addition  of  vibrato.  Continued  drill  in  first  four  positions,  both  extended  and  regular, 
and  shifting.  Introduction  of  5th,  6th.  and  7th  positions.  Etudes:  Work  of  difficulty 
of  Alwin  Schroeder,  170  Foundatum  Studies,  Vol.  I:  or  113  Studies  for  Vit>li>nccll<>. 
Vol.  I,  Dotzauer.  Introduction  of  Sonatas  (Handel,  Marcello,  Vivaldi)  as  well  ts 
continuing  use  of  short  pieces  of  more  difficult  nature. 

Technic— Scales,  major  and  minor,  two  octaves,  all  positions  through  7th.  Em- 
phasis on  shifting  as  well  as  improved  sound  production.  Various  bowings  and 
rhythmic  patterns. 

Violoncello  5 

Continuing  work  with  vibrato,  developing  improved  sound  production.   Develop- 
ment   of    musical    expressiveness    and    awareness.    Introduction    of    various    Ixmi: 
bouncing  bow.   detache.  staccato,   etc.   Introduction  of  thumb  position.   Etud 
tinning  USC  of  Schroeder  and  Dotzauer  Studies.  Sonatas  by  Vivaldi    (E  minor).   Mar- 
cello   i  F  major)   or  works  of  similar  difficulty.  Short   works  <  |  M,.  difficulty. 

Violoncello  6 

Continuing  development  of   good   sound   production   along   with   development   of 
dexterity   of   bow   and   left    hand.    Development    of   musical    expressiveness    and    com- 
prehension of  differences   in   ityie   through   sonatas   and   pieces   of   virtuoso   char-. 
Thumb  position  continued.  Etudes:  Continued  use  of  studies  of  comparable  diffl 
to  Studies  (Book  II),  Schroeder;  or  Studies   (Book  II),  Dotzauer.   s' 
increasing    difficulty.    Sonatas    by    Vivaldi,    TV  1- ■maim.    MarceDo,    I 
Concertos  of  difficultv  of  Coukermann  No.    \  in  G. 
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Technic— Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves,  various  bowings  and  rhythmic 
patterns.  Introduction  of  scales  in  thirds  and  octaves,  involving  thumb  positions. 

Violoncello  7 

Development  of  technical  security  in  all  positions.  Development  of  musical  in- 
sight and  conception  of  varying  styles.  Continuing  development  of  sight-reading 
technique.  Development  of  student's  independence  as  far  as  working-out  of  new 
music  is  concerned.  Etudes:  Work  of  difficulty  of  Studies,  Books  II  and  III, 
Schroeder;  and  Twenty-one  Etudes,  Book  I,  Duport.  Sonatas  by  Brahms  (E  minor), 
Vivaldi,  unaccompanied  suite  by  Bach  (G  major  or  D  minor)  or  works  of  similar 
difficulty;  Symphonic  Variations,  Boellmann;  or  work  of  similar  difficulty. 

Technic— Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves.  Various  bowings  and  rhythmic 
patterns.  Octaves  and  thirds  in  all  positions. 

Violoncello  8 

Continued  development  of  technical  skill  through  major  and  minor  scales  (three 
and  four  octaves,  various  bowings  and  rhythmic  patterns,  thirds  and  octaves,  thumb 
position),  arpeggios,  and  etudes  to  be  chosen  from  those  of  Schroeder,  Duport,  Such, 
Popper  (High  School  of  Cello  Playing,  Opus  73)  to  suit  needs  of  individual  student. 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven  Opus  5,  Brahms,  Vivaldi,  Boccherini  or  other  works  of  com- 
parable difficulty.  Bach  Suites  (No.  2  or  3).  Concerto  or  concert-piece  by  Golter- 
mann,  Klengel,  d' Albert,  Faure  Elegy  or  works  of  similar  difficulty. 

Violoncello  9 

Continuation  of  development  of  technical  skill  through  scales  and  etudes  outlined 
in  Violoncello  8.  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  (No.  2  and  3).  Bach,  Boccherini;  Solo  Suites 
(No.  4  or  5)  Bach;  Variations,  Beethoven;  or  works  of  similar  difficulty.  Concerto  by 
Lalo,  Boccherini,  concert-piece  by  Dohnanyi  or  works  of  similar  difficulty. 

Violoncello  10 

All  scales,  major  and  minor,  four  octaves.  Arpeggios,  three  octaves.  Scales  in 
thumb  position.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  bowing,  rhymthmic  patterns  and 
fingerings.  Etudes  by  Popper,  Dotzauer,  Duport,  Piatti,  Franchomme  at  discretion 
of  instructor.  Representative  works  from  Classic,  Romantic  and/or  Impressionistic, 
and  Contemporary  periods.  Concerto  to  be  played  should  be  memorized  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  Saint-Saens  Concerto  in  A  Minor.  Sonata  from  Romantic  Period  of  diffi- 
culty of  Sonata  in  F  Major,  Brahms.  Other  works  at  discretion  of  instructor. 

String  Bass  —  Music  150  Section  12 

String  Bass  1 

Study  material  taken  from  methods  and  etudes  such  as  Progressive  Method, 
Book  I,  Butler;  Elementary  Method,  Rubank;  Modern  Method  for  Double  Bass,  N. 
Watson;  Method  for  Double  Bass,  Zimmerman;  Practical  Method  for  Double  Bass, 
Flockton.  Simple  folk  tunes  in  half  and  first  position. 

Technic— Holding  the  instrument;  holding  the  bow  (French  bow  preferred); 
open  string  bowing  exercises  to  develop  correct  position  of  right  hand,  fundamentals 
of  tone  production,  and  means  of  achieving  various  bowing  effects— legato,  staccato, 
spiccato;  harmonic  tuning;  left  hand  positions;  half  and  first  position  fingering;  major 
scales  and  limited  arpeggios  in  half  and  first  positions;  care  of  the  bass;  care  of  die 
bow. 

String  Bass  2 

Technic— Continuation  of  elementary  study  material;  correction  of  intonation 
faults;  control  of  dynamics;  simple  repairs  and  adjustments  most  frequently  needed; 
shifting  to  2nd  and  3rd  positions;  additional  Major  scales  and  introduction  of  minor 
scales  and  arpeggios  witnin  the  fingering  range;  additional  bowing  effects  such  as 
louree,  tremolo,  etc.  Easy  tunes  within  limited  range. 

String  Bass  3 

Study  material:  Completion  of  elementary  method  (preparatory).  Fairly  simple 
tunes  up  to  and  including  4th  position. 
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String  Bass  4 

Moderately  easy  solo  material  such  as  transcriptions  of  first  position  cello  solos, 
Schlemueller,  W.  H.  Squire,  Popejoy,  and  others. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  with  various  bowing  techniques 
up  to  and  including  5th  position;  development  of  the  full  arm  vibrato;  further 
development  of  tone  production,  intonation,  and  shifting  in  the  study  of  such 
materials  as  the  New  Method  for  Double  Bass,  Book  1,  Simandl,  Tutor;  Langley; 
Method  for  Bass,  Book  2,  Butler. 

String  Bass  5 

Study  of  material  from  books  and  methods  of  the  intermediate  grade  such  as 
Sixty  Six  Etudes,  Slama. 

Medium  easy  solo  literature  such  as  Intermezzo,  Vivaldi,  and  selected  works 
from  Zimmerman's  transcriptions.  Continuation  in  development  of  good  sound,  in- 
tonation, musicianship  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  with  various  bowings  and 
rhythms  up  to  and  including  6th  position  with  emphasis  on  proper  use  of  left  hand 
fingers  in  shifting  between  all  positions  in  this  range. 

String  Bass  6 

Study  material:  Method  Book  1,  Simandl;  Double  Bass  Studies,  Madenski;  30 
Studies  for  Double  Bass,  Moleaux. 

Solo  literature  of  medium  difficulty  such  as  found  in  the  34  String  Bass  Solos 
arranged  by  Lesinsky. 

Technic— Continued  drill  in  proper  fingering  and  shifting  between  all  positions 
up  to  and  including  7th  position;  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  within  that 
range  using  various  bowing  techniques  with  continued  emphasis  on  good  tone  pro- 
duction, intonation,  and  an  awareness  of  differences  in  musical  styles. 

String  Bass  7 

Study  materials:  Etudes  by  Simandl,  Hrabe,  Storch,  and  others  as  well  as 
orchestral  literature  through  such  collections  of  excerpts  as  those  by  Reynolds  and 
Strauss.  Bass  Methods  Book  11-111. 

Medium  difficult  solo  literature  by  Faure,  Pergolese,  Hindemith;  sonata  and 
concerto  literature  borrowed  from  easy  cello  sonatas  and  student  concertos  such  as 
C  Major  Sonata,  Breval;  Concerto  Opus  17,  Grant. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through  two  octaves;  continued 
technique  development  as  set  forth  in  levels  4,  5,  and  6  above. 

String  Bass  8 

Study  materials  selected  from  intermediate  through  advanced  grades  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Solo  material  selected  from  available  bass  literature  supplemented  with  sonata 
and  concerto  literature  borrowed  from  moderately  difficult  to  difficult  cello  works. 

Technic— Introduction  of  thumb  position;  development  of  security  and  precision 
of  fingering  in  all  positions  up  to  and  including  7th  position. 

String  Bass  9 

Solo  material  to  be  selected  from  advanced  works  for  bass  and  transcriptions 
from  cello  literature  at  discretion  of  instructor  to  lead  student  to  a  sensitive  expres- 
siveness and  an  understanding  musicianship. 

Technic— Further  drills  and  studies  in  thumb  position;  completion  of  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  rhythmic  and  bowing  patterns  throughout  range  up  to 
12th  position.  Continuation  of  Etude  studies  and  orchestral  excerpts. 

String  Bass  10 

Solo  material  to  be  selected  from  advanced  to  virtuoso  levels  or  repertory  avail- 
able and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Technic— Completion  of  representative  materials  presented  in  standard  Book  II 
methods  to  bring  student  to  his  highest  level  of  development  in  use  of  details  of 
procedure  which  are  essential  to  expertness  of  execution,  in  musicianship,  and  in 
performing  artistically. 
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Flute  —  Music  150  Section  05 

Flute  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production  through  the  second  octave;  breath  control. 
Belwin  Flute  Method,  Vols.  1  and  2,  Gekeler. 

Technic— Major  scales  and  arpeggios  through  3  flats  and  3  sharps— quarter  notes. 

Flute  2 

Further  refinement  of  tone  production,  breath  control,  embouchure  flexibility; 
increased  facility  in  the  highest  and  lowest  registers.  Belwin  Flute  Method,  Vols. 
2  and  3,  Gekeler;  Supplementary  Studies,  Endresen. 

Technic— Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through  3  flats  and  3  sharps— 
8th  notes. 

Flute  3 

Increased  fullness  of  tone,  flexibility,  articulation  and  execution.  Melodious  and 
Progressive  Studies,  Book  I,  ed.  Cavalry;  Elementary  solos,  Concert  and  Contest  Col- 
lection, ed.  Voxman. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  arpeggios— 2  oc- 
taves; complete  chromatic  scale— 8th  notes. 

Flute  4 

Etudes:  Melodious  and  Progressive  Studies,  Book  1,  ed.  Cavally;  18  Exercises, 
Berbiguier.  Literature:  Twenty-four  Short  Concert  Pieces,  ed.  Cavally;  Concert  and 
Contest  Collection,  ed.  Voxman. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  triads— 2  octaves, 
16th  notes. 

Flute  5 

Etudes:  Melodious  and  Progressive  Studies,  Book  2,  ed.  Cavally;  Selected  Studies, 
ed.  Voxman;  Grand  Exercises  Journaliers  de  Mecanisme,  Taffanel  and  Gaubert. 
Literature:  Sonatas,  Loeillet;  Duets,  Kuhlau;  Twenty-four  Short  Concert  Pieces,  ed. 
Cavally. 

Technic— Major  and  melodic  minor  scales,  chromatic  and  whole-tone  scales, 
major  and  minor  triads;   dominant-7th  chords,  extended  range,  varied  articulations. 

Flute  6 

Etudes:  24  Etudes,  Opus  33,  Andersen;  24  Melodious  Studies,  Opus  37,  Boehm; 
24  Concert  Studies  from  J.  S.  Bach,  arr.  Schindler;  Grand  Exercise  Journaliers  de 
Mecanisme,  Taffanel  &  Gaubert.  Literature:  Sonatas,  Handel;  Syrinx,  Debussy; 
Duets,  Kuhlau;  Scherzino,  Andersen;  Serenade,  Hue. 

Technic— Scales  in  continuous  patterns;  major  and  minor,  augmented  triads;  dom- 
inant-7th  and  diminished-7th  arpeggios. 

Flute  7 

Etudes:  Etudes,  Opus  30,  Andersen;  24  Caprices,  Opus  26,  Boehm.  Literature: 
Sonatas,  Bach  and  Handel;  Sonatas,  Telemann  and  Vivaldi;  Suites  and  Concertos, 
Telemann  and  Vivaldi;  Andante  in  C,  Mozart. 

Technic— Scales  in  thirds  and  sixths;  arpeggios  continued  at  increased  speed. 

Flute  8 

Etudes:  24  Etudes  Artistique,  Opus  15,  Andersen;  6  Divertissements,  Opus  68, 
Kuhlau.  Literature:  Sonatas,  Bach;  Concertos  in  G  and  D,  Mozart;  Piece  for  Flute 
Alone,  Ibert;  Nocturne  et  Allegro  Scherzando,  Gaubert;  Airs  de  Ballet  from  "Ascanio," 
Saint-Saens  (Taffanel).  Orchestral  studies. 

Technic— "Daily  Scale  and  Arpeggio  Routine"— Major  scale,  I  triad,  I  7th,  dim- 
inished-7th  on  raised  I,  II  7th,  V  7th,  2-octave  chromatic  scale  on  I,  relative  minor 
scale,  minor  I  triad,  minor  V  7th. 
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Flute  9 

Etudes:  Etude*  ft  Exercise*  Technique*,  Moyse;  /).   la  v  Hide*, 

Opus  83,  Andersen.  Literature:   Sonata.  Hindemith;  Night  SoWoquy,  Hainan;   I 
taste,  Faure;  modern  solo  material.  Orchestral  studies. 

I'll   IK    10 

Etudes:    Virtuoso  Studies,  Optu  60,   Andersen;   30  ('<•; 

Elert;    studies   from    the   works    of    Mow.    Literature:    Poem,    Crifhs.    Sonata.    PI  I 

Sonata,  Prokofieff;  other  works  from  the  modem  repertoire 
Oboe  —  Music  150  Section  07 

Oboi:    1 

Studies:  Cekeler,  Oboe  Method.  Hooks  I  and  II. 
Solos:   Franc  k.  Piece  V. 

Teclmic— Kleinents   of  correct   embouchure,   tone   production,    breath    support,   ar- 
ticulation. Long  tones,  production  of  dynamics. 

Obok  2 

Studies:  Gekeler,  Olnu-  Method,  Bonk  II. 
Solos:  Faure,  Piece. 

hnic— Refinement  of  tone,  work  on  constant  flow  of  tone,  extrusion  of  i 

Major  scales  quarter  notes:  to  6f,  6b. 

Oboe  3 

Studies:   Barret.  Complete  01)oe  Method  (Prof  Studi 

nique  of  the  Oboe,  Vol.  I. 

i:  Barlow,  Winter*  Passed. 

I  ■    hnic ■— Extension  of  range,  increased  Flexibility  and  velocity,  further  work  on 
tone  coloring,  articulations.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  pattern  form:   to  3z.  3b.   R 
making. 

Oboe  4 

Studies:   Barret,  Froe,r.  .dies;  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  Vol.  I. 

Solos:  Schumann,  Three  Romances. 

hnic— Continuation  of  range  extension,  increase  of  flexibility  and  velocity, 
tone  coloring,  articulations.  Reed  making.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  pattern  form: 
to  6#,  6b. 

Oboe  5 

Studies:    Barret,  Complete  Oboe  Method   (  Sonatas  V    Bleu/et.   Technique  of  the 
Oboe.   Vol   I. 

Solos;   Handel,  Sonatas  #1  atul  2. 

Technie— Continuation  of  flexibility  and  velocity,  varied  articulations.   Majei 
minor  scales  in  pattern  form,  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio. 

Oboe  6 

Studies;   Barret.  Sonatas;  Bleuzet.  Technique  of  the  Oboe.  Vol.  I. 

Solos:    Hindemith,    Sonata. 

hnic— Flexibility    and    velocity,    varied    articulations.    Major    and    minor    I 
I  triad.   V7  arpeggio. 

Oboi 

Studies:   Ferhng,  4S  Etude*;  Bleuzet,   Technique  of  the  Oboe.  Vol   II. 
Solos:    Handel,  Concerto  in  C,  Minor. 

Tecfnuc— Advanced  technique.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  fourths,  all 

articulations. 

Oboe  8 

Studies:  Ferhng,  48  Etude*;  Bleuzet.  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  Vol  II. 

Solos:  Marcello,  Concerto. 
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Tcchnic— Continuation  of  advanced  technique.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds 
and  fourths,  all  articulations. 

Oboe  9 

Studies:  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  Vols.  I,  II,  III;  Andraud,  Vade  Mecum. 
Solos:  Mozart,  Concerto  in  C  Major. 

Technic— Basic  review  of  previous  levels,  all  techniques,  scales,  intervals,  arpeg- 
gios.  Orchestral  studies. 

Oboe  10 

Studies:  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe,  Vols.  I,  II,  III;  Andraud,  Vade  Mecum. 
Solos:  Goosens,  Concerto. 

Technic— Specialized  technique.  All  techniques,  scales,  intervals,  arpeggios. 
Orchestral  studies. 

Clarinet  —  Music  150  Section  04 
Clarinet  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  concentrated  on  the  Chalumeau  register. 
Study  of  the  Clarinet,  Stubbins  (Chalumeau  register). 

Technic— Major  scales,  major  arpeggios,  chromatic  scale  within  the  Chalumeau 
register— quarter  notes. 

Clarinet  2 

Further  refinement  of  tone  production  and  articulation,  including  the  Clarion 
register.  Study  of  the  Clarinet  (Clarion  register,  duets,  Stubbins'  Etudes),  Stubbins. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  arpeggios,  chro- 
matic scale— 2  octaves,  quarter  notes. 

Clarinet  3 

Increased  flexibility  and  refinement  of  tone  production  and  articulation  through- 
out the  complete  practical  range.  Study  of  the  Clarinet  (Altissimo  register;  more 
difficult  duets  and  Stubbins'  Etudes),  Stubbins;  cantabile  studies  from  Rose,  Thirty- 
two  Studies. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  arpeggios— 2  oc- 
taves; complete  chromatic  scale— 8th  notes. 

Clarinet  4 

Etudes:  Studies  in  tone  and  phrasing  from  Thirty-two  Studies,  Rose.  Literature: 
Concert  and  Contest  Collection,  Voxman;  Ballade,  Gade;  Romance,  Becker;  Chanson, 
Gliere. 

Technic— Major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  major  and  minor  triads— 2  octaves, 
16th  notes. 

Clarinet  5 

Etudes:  Studies  in  articulation  and  execution  from  Thirty-two  Studies,  Rose. 
Literature:  Concert  and  Contest  Collection,  Voxman:  Scherzo,  Koepke;  Adagio  from 
Concerto,  K.  622,  Mozart;  Fantasy-Piece,  No.  1,  Schumann. 

Technic— Major  and  melodic  minor  scales,  chromatic  and  whole-tone  scales, 
major  and  minor  triads,  dominant-seventh  chords— extended  range,  varied  articula- 
tions. 

Clarinet  6 

Etudes:  Forty  Studies,  Book  1,  Rose;  Method  for  Clarinet,  Part  3A  (Virtuoso 
Studies),  Langenus;  Literature:  Promenade,  Delmas;  Allegretto  grazioso  from  Sonata 
No.  1,  Allegro  appassionata  from  Sonata  No.  2,  Brahms;  Canzonetta,  Opus  19,  Pierne; 
Sonatine,  Weinberger. 

Technic— Scales  in  continuous  patterns;  major,  minor,  augmented  triads;  dom- 
inant 7th  and  diminished  7th  arpeggios. 
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Clarinet  7 

Etudes:  Forty  Studies.  Book  2.  Rote;  24  Studies  in  All  R  r  fne 

Clarinet,   Part   2    (ed   Simon).    Literature:    fantasia   and   Rondo,    w  note, 

Mendelssohn;  Floe  Bagatelles,  Finzi;  Lyrical  Piece,  Barlow;  Sonata.  Hindemith. 

Technic— Scales  in  thirds  and  sixths,  arpeggios  continued  .it  Increased  ipeed 

Clarinet  8 

Etudes:  Tnentu  Studies  after  Rode,  Hose.  /'u  <  ntu  fk  0  Itudrs  d,  Technique, 
Jeanjean;    Thirty   Studies  after   Raefi.   Handel.    Dont.   etc.,    lVri<r.    Literature     I 

rino,  Weber;  Sonata  in  E  /lot,  Qptu  16*7,  Saint  -  Andante  ■ 

Duo  Concertante,  Weber. 

Trehnie— '"Daily  Scale  and  Arpeggio  Routine"— Major  sc  ale.  I  tri.id.  I  7th.  dim- 
inished— 7th  on  raised  I.  II  7th.  V  7th,  2-octave  chromatic  stale  on  I.  rdativi    minor 

scale,  minor  I  triad,  minor  V  7th. 

Clarinet  9 

Etudes:    IS    Etudes   de   Fcrfcctionncment .  tWO    Studies    in    the 

Modern  Style,  Perier.   Literature:   Concerto  K    622    Mozart;    Three  Fanta  • 
Opus  73,  Schumann;  Three  Piece*  for  Clarinet  Solo.  Stravinsky.  Orchestra  rtud 

Mozart,  Beethoven.  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Berlioz. 

Clarinet  10 

Etudes:    Sixteen  Studies   in   the  Modern   Style.  Jeanjean;    Twenty-tWO   Stud. 

the  Modern  Style.  Perier.  Literature:   SOflOfat,  Brahms;   Frenxiere  Rhapsody,  Debu 

CantegrU,  Opus  72,  Busser;  Duo  concertante,  Milhaud.  Orchestra  ttndjes:  Wagner, 

Strauss,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  20th-century  works. 

Bassoon  —  Music  150  Section  02 

Bassoon   1 

Studies:  Weissenborn,  Bassoon  Studies   (AmbrOSio  ed.).  Book  I. 

Technic— Correct  embouchure,  tone  production,  breath  support,  articulation. 
Long  tones,  production  of  dynamic s.  Beginning  of  scale  studies:  major  and  minor 
to  3#,  3b. 

Bassoon  2 

Studies:  Weissenborn,  Bassoon  StudUs      Ambrosfc)  ed.).  Book  I. 

Solos:  Weissenborn,  Song  Without  Words. 

Technic— Refinement  of  tone  production  and  control,  varied  articulation.  Lonu 
tones,  extension  of  range.  Continuation  of  scales  studies;  major  and  minor  to  6^,  6b. 

Bassoon  3 

Studies:   Weissenborn,  Bassoon  Studies,  Book  II;  Jancourt,  38 
ciscs;  Oubradous,  Daily  Scales  and  Exercises,  Book  I. 

Solos:   (ialliard,  Six  Sonatas. 

Technic— Increased   range,   elementary   studies    in   rhythm    and   articulation,    i 

in  tenor  clef.  Reed  making.  Major  and  minor  scales  to  3#,  3b,  I  triad. 

Bassoon    1 

Studies:  Weissenborn,  Bassoon  Studies,  Book  II;  Jancourt,  3-S  Fr 
cises;  Oubradous,  Daily  Scales  and  Exercitet,  Book  I. 

Solos:  Heme,  Solo  de  Concert;  GaDiard,  Sir  Sonafet. 

Technic— Continued   increase   oi    range,   CTfrcfeHW   in   rhythm   and   articulation. 

tenor  clef  Study.  Reed  in  iking.  MajOI  and  minor  scales  to  Of,  ob,  I  triad. 

Bassoon  5 

Studies:    Jancourt,   26   Melodic   Studies;   Oubradous,   Daily  Scales  and   I 
Book  II. 

Solos:  Telemann,  Sonata  in  F  Minor;   Hindemith,   Sonata. 

Technic— Increased  velocity  and  Hexability,  increased  range,  Mentation. 

Major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  fourths,  I  triad.  \  7  arpeggio:   to  3#,  3b. 
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Bassoon  6 

Studies:  Jancourt,  26  Melodic  Studies;  Oubradous,  Daily  Scales  and  Exercises, 
Book  II. 

Solos:  von  Weber,  Concerto  in  F  Major;  Vivaldi,  Concerto  in  Bb   (La  Notte). 

Teehnic— Continuation  of  velocity  and  flexibility  studies,  varied  articulation,  in- 
crease of  range.  Major  and  minor  scales,  in  thirds  and  fourths,  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio: 
to   6#,   6b. 

Bassoon  7 

Studies:  Milde,  25  Studies  in  All  Keys;  Milde,  Concert  Studies,  Book  I,  or 
Orcfici,   Studi  Melodici. 

Solos:  Mozart,  Concerto,  K.  191;  Phillips,  Concert  Piece. 

Teehnic— Advanced  technique.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys. 

Bassoon  8 

Studies:  Milde,  25  Studies  in  All  Keys;  Milde,  Concert  Studies,  Book  I,  or 
Orefici,   Studi  Melodici. 

Solos:  Bach,  Cello  Suites;  Vivaldi,  Concerto  in  A  Minor,  F.VII,  n.2. 

Teehnic— Advanced  technique.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys. 

Bassoon  9 

Studies:  Milde,  Concert  Studies,  Book  II;  Piard,  Scale  Studies,  Book  I. 

Solos:  Kohs,  Sonatina;  Vivaldi,  Concerto  in  A  Minor,  F.VII,  n.7. 

Teehnic— Basic  review  of  previous  levels.  Scale  studies  in  all  keys.  Orchestral 
studies. 

Bassoon  10 

Studies:  Milde,  Concert  Studies,  Book  II;  Piard,  Scale  Studies,  Book  I. 

Solos:  Jacob,  Concerto;  Bozza,  Concertino. 

Teehnic— Study  and  analysis  of  different  styles  of  execution  relative  to  various 
composers.  Scales  in  all  keys.  Orchestral  studies. 

Saxophone  —  Music  150  Section  11 

Saxophone  1 

Studies:  Klose-Gay,  Methods  Complete  pour  Saxophone. 

Solos:  Moyse,  40  Little  Pieces  in  Progressive  Order. 

Teehnic— Correct  embouchure,  tone  production,  breath  support,  articulation. 
Long  tones,  production  of  dynamics.  Beginning  of  scales  studies:  major  and  minor 
to  3#,   3b. 

Saxophone  2 

Studies:  Klose-Gay,  Methods  Complete  pour  Saxophone;  Mule,  24  Easy  Studies 
After  Sarnie. 

Solos:  Moyse,  40  Little  Pieces  in  Progressive  Order. 

Teehnic— Refinement  of  tone  production  and  control,  varied  articulation.  Long 
tones,  extension  of  range.  Scales  studies:  major  and  minor  to  6#,  6b. 

Saxophone  3 

Studies:  Blemant,  20  Melodic  Studies,  Book  I;  Mule,  24  Easy  Studies  after 
Sarnie. 

Solos:  Gretchaninoff,  Two  Miniatures;  Martini,  Gavotte. 

Teehnic— Extension  of  range,  increased  flexibility  and  velocity,  continued  articu- 
lation study,  controlled  dynamics.  Major  and  minor  scales,  8th  notes,  varied  articula- 
tion. I  triad:  to  3#,  3b. 

Saxophone  4 

Studies:  Blemant,  20  Melodic  Studies,  Book  I;  Busser,  12  Melodic  Etudes. 

Solos:  Gershwin,  Prelude  #2;  Bozza,  Aria;  Franck,  Piece  II. 

Teehnic— Continuation  of  flexibility  and  velocity,  articulation,  dynamics.  Major 
and  minor  scales,  8th  notes,  I  triad:  to  6#,  6b. 
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Saxophone  5 

Studies:   Mule,  18  Studies  After  BerbiRuier. 

Solos:   Lantier,  Sicilicnnc;  Milhaud,  I). 

Technic— Continuation    of    flexibility    and    velocity,    \ibrato    study,    varied    artieu- 
lation.   Major  and  minor  stales,    L6th   notes,   I   triad.   \7  arpeggio,  varied   artu  ul  r 
to  3#,  3b. 

Saxophone  6 

Studies:  Mule.  IS  Studies  Aftet  Berbigub 
S  lot:  Il>ert,  Aria;  Ecdes,  Sonata. 

Teehnic— Flexibility    ami    velocity    study,    vibrato    study,    artit  ulation.    Majoi 
minor  scales,   Kith  notes,  I  triad.  \  '  8b. 

Saxophone  7 

Studies:   Mule.  Scale  Studies,  Hook  I;  Mule.  Daily  Studies  After  Trrschak;  Mule. 
48  Studies  After  Fcrling. 

Solos:    Ileidru.  Sonata;   Rameau,   BigjOudon. 

Technic— Advanced  technique   Scales,  I  triad,  V?  io,  in  all  I 

Saxophone  8 

Studies:   Mule,  Scale  Studies,  Book  I;  Mule,  Daily  Studies  After  Tersduik;  Mole, 
48  Studies  After  Ferling. 

Solos:  Creston,  Sonata;  Schmitt,  Eegcndc. 

Technic— Advanced  techniqu.     -  I  triad,  V7  arpeggio,  in  all  I 

Saxophone  9 

Studies:    Mule,    52    Studies    After    Boehm.    Terschak,    and    Fursdnau;    Mill- 
Studies  After  Sou.ssman;  Viola,  Saxophone  Method. 

Solos:  Clazounov-Petiot,  Concerto;  Creston,  Concerto. 
Technic— Specialized  technique.  Basic  review  of  previous  levels. 

Saxophone  10 

Studies:    Mule,   52   Studies   After   Boehm.    Terschak,    and   Furstenau;    Mull 
Studies  After  Sou.ssman;  Viola.  Saxophone  Method. 

Solos:    Ibert,    Concerto    da    Camera;    Tcherepnine,    Sonatinc    Sportiv;    Bonneau, 
Caprice  en  Forme  de  Valse. 

Technic— Specialized  technique.  Study  and  analysis  of  different  styl.-s  of  execu- 
tion relative  to  various  composers. 

French  Horn  —  Music  150  Section  06 

FnnfCH  Horn  1 

Fundamentals  of  French   Horn  playh.  production,  proper  attack,   breath 

control,  formation  of  embouchure,  holding  the  horn. 

Typical  material— Studies:  J.  Kinyon,  I  v  Method,  Vol   1   and  2:   Pottae- 

Hovey,  Method,  Book   1;   J.   Skornieka.   Elementary  Method;    Marvin   II  \od. 

Solos:  J.  Kinyon,  Breeze-Easy  Becit(d  Pieces;  J.  Arnold   (ed.).  Easy  Horn  S 

Technic— Major  scales  in  (»,  C.   F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat,  and  D  flat    |  con, 
one  octave,  in  quarter  notes,  MM.  quarter  note  =  72. 

French  Horn  2 

Further  development  of  fundamentals  ai  outlined  in  French   Horn    1. 
Typical    material— Studies:    Horner.    Primary    Studies;    J.    Skornieka.    Intermediate 
Method;  Pbttag-Hovey,  Method,  Book  2;  continuation  of  Marvin   Hour.  Method. 

Solos:  J.  Arnold  (ed.),  Elementary  Horn  Solos;  F.  Yuilleimo/.  (ed.)  Classics  for 

tlie   Horn. 

Technic— All    major    scales    and    arpeggios,    one    octave,    in    eighth    notes.    M  M 
quarter  note  =  72 
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French  Horn  3 

Begin  E  flat  transposition.  Continue  work  on  tone  production,  technique  and 
extension  of  range.  Work  on  mechanical  and  hand  muting  and  reading  in  bass  clef. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Schantl-Pottag,  Preparatory  Melodies  to  Solo  Playing; 
H.  Voxman,  Advanced  Method,  Vol.  1  and  2. 

Solos:  Mason  Jones  (ed. ),  Solos  for  the  Horn  Player;  R.  Gipps,  Sonatina;  E. 
Szervansky,  Kis  Szvit  (Little  Suite). 

Technic— All  major  scales  and  straight  arpeggios,  one  or  two  octaves,  in  eighth 
notes  and  in  enghth  note  triplets,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

French  Horn  4 

Begin  E  transposition.  Continuation  of  French  Horn  3. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Schantl-Pottag,  Preparatory  Melodies  to  Solo  Playing; 
C.  Kopprasch,  60  Studies,  Book  1;  E.  Gates,  Odd-Meter  Etudes. 

Solos:  F.  Danzi,  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  28;  F.  Rosetti,  Concerto  in  d  minor;  W. 
Mozart,  Concerto  No.  3. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  and  straight  arpeggios,  one  and  two  octaves, 
in  simple  and  compound  rhythm  patterns,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

French  Horn  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  horn  playing.  Work  on  double  tonguing  and 
lip  trills.  Begin  D  and  G  transposition. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Maxime-Alphonse,  200  Studies,  Book  1;  C.  Kopprasch, 
60  Studies,  Book  2;  J.  F.  Gallay,  28  Studies,  op.  13;  Pottag-Andraud,  Selected 
Melodious,  Progressive  and  Technical  Studies,  Book  1. 

Solos:  F.  Akemenko,  Melody;  R.  Gliere,  Intermezzo;  A.  Scriabin,  Romance;  W. 
Mozart,  Concerto  No.  1. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales,  the  same  as  French  Horn  4,  plus  in  diatonic 
pattern,  all  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

French  Horn  6 

Add  C  and  A  transposition.  Begin  work  on  triple  tonguing.  Begin  study  of 
orchestral  literature. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Maxime-Alphonse,  200  Studies,  Book  2;  Pottag- 
Andraud,  Selected  Melodious,  Progressive  and  Technical  Studies,  Book  2;  J.  F.  Gal- 
lay, 12  Studies,  op.  57. 

Solos:  E.  Chabrier,  Larghetto;  R.  Gliere,  Nocturnes;  W.  Mozart,  Concerto  No.  2. 

Technic— Scales  as  in  French  Horn  5  with  increased  speeds,  plus  quintuplet 
grouping.  Arpeggios  as  in  French  Horn  4,  plus  augmented,  dominant  seventh  and 
diminished   seventh. 

French  Horn  7 

Transposition  in  D  flat  and  B  flat.  Continuation  of  study  of  orchestral  literature. 
Emphasis  on  solo  literature.  Study  of  methods  and  materials  used  in  private  horn  in- 
struction. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Maxime-Alphonse,  200  Etudes,  Book  3. 

Solos:  A.  Glazounov,  Reverie;  W.  Mozart,  Concerto  No.  4;  W.  Mozart,  Concert 
Rondo;  A.  Cooke,  Rondo. 

Technic— Same  as  in  French  Horn  6  with  increased  speeds. 

French  Horn  8 

Transposition  in  B  natural.  Continuation  of  French  Horn  7. 

Tvpical  material— Studies:  Maxime-Alphonse,  200  Etudes,  Book  4;  J.  F.  Gallay, 
39  Preludes,  op.  27. 

Solos:  F.  J.  Haydn,  Concerto  No.  2;  B.  Heiden,  Sonata;  H.  Busser,  Concert 
Piece. 

Technic— Same  as  in  French  Horn  7  with  increased  speeds. 

French  Horn  9 

Transposition  in  A  flat.  Comprehensive  study  of  solo  literature  and  orchestral 
horn  solos. 
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Typical  material-  Studies:  Maadme-Ajphona    200  Etud  iDay, 

12  Grand  Coptic*  r. 

Solos:  P.  Dukas,  VulaneUe;  1..  Beethoven,  Soiw/j,  Saint-Saens,  SUna-au  ds  Con- 
cert. 

Technic— Same  as  in  French  Horn  8  with  in  retted  speeds. 

Prencb  Horn  10 

All  transpositions.  A  coverage  of  all  :•  tyles  and  techniques  used  in  solo, 

orchestral  and  chambei   music .   Memorization  of   standard   orchestral   excerpti   and 

selected    recital    pit 

Typical  mat.  rial-Studies:    Maxime-AlphoiiM-.   200   I-'.tudi*.   Book  0,   J.    1'.   dlLy. 

Grande*  Etudes  BruTantet,  op.  43. 

Solos:  R.  Schumann,  Adagio  and  ABegro;  P.  Hindemith,  Sonata;  F.  Haydn,  (-<m- 
cofto  No.  l.  R.  Strauss,  Concertos. 

Technic— Same  as  in  French  Horn  9  with  increased  meeds, 

Trumpet  —  Music  150  Section  14 

Trumpet  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  attack,  bread]  control,  embouchure  formation. 
Typical  material— Studies:  Edwards-Hovey,  Method,  Book  1.  S.  tiering,  The 
rming  Trumpeter;  J.  Kinyon,  Breezt    I  tsy  Method,  Hooks  l  and  2. 

Solos:  J.  Kinyon,  Breeze  Easy  Recital  Pieces;  Klein.  Lament;  S.  Law  ton,  The 
Young  Trumpet  Player— Vol.  1. 

Technic-Major  scales  in  G,  C,   F,  B  flat,  F  flat.  A  flat,  and   I)  flat      I 
one  octave  in  quarter  notes  M.M.  quarter  =  72. 

Trumpet  2 

Continued  emphasis  upon  fundamentals. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Edwards-Hovey,  Method,  Book  2;  R.  C.<  tchell,  Prac- 
tieal  Studies;  S.  Hering,  40  Progressive  Etud 

Solos:  C.  Debussy.  Mandoline;  B.  Fitzgerald,  Aria  and  Allegro:  Job,  30  C/<. 
Airs. 

Technic— All  major  scales  and  arpeggios,  one  octave,  in  eighth  notes,  M  M 
quarter  =  72. 

Trumpet  3 

Further  development  of  tone,  technique,   range,  flexibility,  and  articulation. 
Typical  mate  rial— Studies:    D    Keinhart.  Coneone  Studies;  S.    I 
Solos:  F.  Baines,  Pastorale;  B.  Fitzgerald,  EngUsh  Suite. 

bnic— All  major  scales  and  straight  arpeggios,  one  oi  •  ivi  i    in  eighth 

notes  and  in  eighth  note  triplets,  M.M.  quarter  note  72 

Trumpet  4 

Continued  refinements  of  concepts  in  Level  3.  Work  on  double  and  triple 
tonguing. 

Typical  material-Studies:    H.  Clark.   Teehnical  Studies;   Dnheni,   2  4   Etud, 

S,   Odd   Meter  F.tudes. 

Solos:  C.  Bond,  Concerto;  A.  Petit,  Etude  de  ConcOUTS;  \V    Fckud.   12  /  • 
Solos. 

bnic— All  major  and  minor  scales  and  straight  arpeggios,  one  or  rv 
in  simple  and  compound  rhythm  patterns,  M.M.  quarter  note  =   72 

Trumpet  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  trumpet  playing.  Introduction  to  C.  D.  ami 
A  transpositions. 

Typical    material-Studies:    F.    Goldman.    Praetieal   Studi.        - 
M   Schiossberg,  Dailu  Drills.  II.  Voxman,  Selected  Studies. 

Solo       \    I  oreUi,   Sonata   s     Fitzgerald,   Modern   Suite     \    '■  •  \\  I 
Etude. 
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Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales,  same  as  level  4,  plus  in  diatonic  pattern, 
all  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =  84.  Major  and  minor  arpeggios  in  straight  and  broken 
form  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Trumpet  6 

Further  development  of  range  and  flexibility.  Addition  of  A  flat,  E  flat,  B,  and 
F  transpositions.  Work  on  improvisation. 

Typical  material— Studies:  J.  Arban,  Characteristic  Studies;  Gisondi,  Bach  for 
the  Trumpet;  R.  Laurent,  Etudes  Pratiques,  Vol.  1  and  2. 

Solos:  E.  Bozza,  Badinage;  W.  Hartley,  Sonatina;  Webber,  Suite  in  F  Major. 

Technic— Scales  as  in  Level  5  with  increased  speeds,  plus  quintuplet  grouping. 
Arpeggios  as  in  Level  5,  plus  augmented,  dominant  seventh,  and  diminished  seventh. 

Trumpet  7 

Addition  of  G  and  E  transpositions. 

Typical  material-Studies:  V.  Brandt,  34  Studies;  H.  Glantz,  48  Studies;  R. 
Laurent,  Etudes  Pratiques,  Vol.  3. 

Solos:  J.  Haydn,  Concerto;  W.  Latham,  Suite. 
Technic— Same  as  in  Trumpet  6  with  increased  speeds. 

Trumpet  8 

Study  of  the  C  trumpet.  Added  emphasis  upon  orchestral  literature. 
Typical  material— Studies :    G.   Bartold,  Orchestral  Excerpts,  Books   1,  2,  3;   T. 
Charlier,  36  Etudes;  R.  Sabarich,  10  Etudes. 

Solos:  J.  Hummel,  Concerto;  K.  Riisager,  Concertino. 
Technic— Same  as  level  7  with  increased  speeds. 

Trumpet  9 

Continued  stress  of  orchestral  and  solo  repertoire. 

Typical  material— Studies:   G.  Bartold,  Orchestral  Excerpts,  Books  4  and  5;  V. 
Brandt,  Last  Etudes;  M.  Broiles,  Studies  and  Duets,  Vol.  2. 
Solos:  P.  Hindemith,  Sonata;  K.  Kennan,  Sonata. 
Technic— Same  as  Level  8  with  increased  speeds. 

Trumpet  10 

Review  of  all  techniques  and  styles  for  solo,  orchestral,  and  ensemble  playing. 
Memorization  of  standard  orchestral  excerpts  and  selected  recital  pieces. 

Typical  material— Studies :  M.  Bitsch,  20  Etudes;  C.  Chaynes,  15  Etudes;  Ross- 
bach,  Strauss  Orchestral  Excerpts;  Hoehne,  Wagner  Orchestral  Excerpts,  Vol.  1  and  2. 

Solos:  Wal-Berg,  Concerto;  J.  Addison,  Concerto;  G.  Enesco,  Legend. 

Technic— Same  as  Level  9  with  increased  speeds. 

Trombone  —  Music  150  Section  13 

Trombone  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  embouchure  development,  breath  support  and 
attack. 

Typical  material— Studies :  W.  Beeler,  Method,  Book  1;  Cimera-Hovey,  Elemen- 
tary Method;  J.  Kinyon,  Breeze-Easy  Method,  Vol.  1  and  2. 

Solos:  J.  Kinyon,  Breeze-Easy  Recital  Pieces;  J.  Arnold  (ed.),  Easy  Trombone 
Solos. 

Technic— Major  scales  in  G,  C,  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat  and  D  flat,  one  octave, 
in  quarter  notes,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Trombone  2 

Work  in  legato  style.  Continued  development  of  fundamentals. 

Typical  material— Studies :  W.  Beeler,  Method,  Book  2;  Skornicka  and  Boltz, 
Intermediate  Method;  R.  Clarke,  Method. 

Solos:  G.  Mullins  (ed.),  Twelve  Easy  Classics;  J.  Arnold  (ed.),  Elementary 
Trombone  Solos. 
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Technic— All  major  scales  and  arpeggios,  out  OCtSVC  in  <  aghtfc  notes,  M  M 
quarter  note  =   72. 

Trombone  3 

Studies  in  tone  control,  breathing,  flexibility  and  articulation. 

Typical  material— Studies:  EL  link.  Melodic  Sfurftof;  A.  si. una.  66  Efmdtt  I 

/Ccf/6-;   11.  Voxman,  AdofMOjd  Method.  \'ol.    1    and  2. 

Solos:  Canzonetta,  G.  Pergolesi;  G.  Cords,  liomanza;  E.  1'audert,  Fantasic 
ziale. 

Technic— All  major  scales  and  straivdit  gipeggiof,  one  oi  two  OCtBVet,  in  eighth 
notes  and  in  I -ightli  note  triplets,  MM.  (quarter  note   =   72. 

Trombone  4 

Further  development  of  range,  tone  control,  breathing,  flexibility  and  articulation. 
Work  on  double  and  triple  tOOguing.  Introduction  of  tenor  clef. 

typical  material— Studies:  H.  1  ink.  Introduction  to  tin-  Tenor  Clef;  J.  Rochut, 
Melodious  Etudet,  Vol   1;  continuation  of  A.  Slama,  I 

Solos:    1".   J.    Haydn,    Adagio;  J.   Galliard.   6   Sonatas  for   BflliPOn;    A     Cuilrnant 
Morceau    Symphonujuc;    11.    Berlioz,   Recitative   and   Prayer;   Croce-Spinelli,    Sol- 
Concours. 

1.    link— All  major  and  minor  scales  and  straight  ax]  on    <»r  tv. 

in  simple  and  compound  rhythm  patterns,  MM.  quarter   DOtC 

Trombone  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  trombone  playing.  Advanced  flexibility 
exercises.  Introduction  of  B  flat  treble  clef  transposition. 

Typical  material— Studies:  E.  Gates,  Odd  Meter  Etudes  for  All  Instruments  \n 
Treble  Clef;  O.  Blame,  36  Studies;  continuation  of  J.  Rochut,  Mehxiiou  Vol 

I;  H.  Voxman,  Selected  Studies;  B.  Cregoriev,  78  Studies. 

Solos:  I.  E.  Barat,  Andante  and  Auegro;  V.  Blazhevich,  Concert  Piece  Nurnl>er 
5;  A.  Vivaldi,  Sonatas  for  'Cello. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  Kales,  same  as  Level  4,  plus  in  diatonic  pattern 
all  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =  84.  Major  and  minor  arpeggios  in  straight  and  brok«  n 
form  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Thombone  6 

Work  in  improvisation.  Introduction  of  alto  clef.  Further  development  of  I 
and  flexibility. 

Typical  material— Studies:  R.  Mm  Her,  School  for  the  Trombone.  Vol  3;  C. 
Kopnrasch,  60  Studies;  J.  Rochut,  Melodious  Etudes.  Vol.  2;  V.  Blazhevich,  Clef 
Studies;  C.  Colin,  Progressive  Technique;  A.  LaFosse,  School  of  Sight  Reading  and 
Style,  Book   1. 

Solos:  G.  F.  Handel,  Concerto;  Saint-Saens,  Cavatine;  A.  Corelli,  Sonatas  for 
'Cello. 

Technic— Scales  as  in  Level  5  with  increased  speeds,  phis  quintuplet  grouping. 
Aipeggios  as  in  Level  5,  plus  augmented,  dominant  seventh  and  diminished  seventh 

Trombone  7 

A  study  of  the  more  advanced  material  with  emphasis  on  reutal  li'eratuie.  In- 
troduction to  the  bass  trombone. 

Typical  material— Studies:   O.  Blume  (R.  Fink),  36  Studies  for  Trombone  uith 
"}  "  Attachment;   K.   Kahila.   Advanced  Studies;  continuation  of  V.    Blazhevich,    I 
Studies;   continuation   of   J.    Rochut,    Melodious    Etude*.    Vol    2.    continuation    of    A 
LaFosse,  School  of  Sii;}it  Heading  and  Style. 

Solos:  P.  \ "iclal.  Second  Concert  Piece;  V.  McCarty.  Sonatina  for  Bass  Trcmi! 
R.  Sanders,  Sonata  in  E  Flat;  L.  Bernst  in.  Elegy  for  Mippy  II 

Technic— Same  as  in  Trombone  6  with  increased  sp 

Thombone  8 

Further  emphasis  on  clef  uading  and  solos  B,  jr.  study  of  the  standard 
orchestral  repertoire. 
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Typical  material— Studies:  A.  Ostrandcr  (ed. ),  Orchestra  Passages  for  Trom- 
bone: V.  Blazhevich,  26  Sequences;  A.  LaFosse,  Method,  Book  2;  A.  Schroeder,  170 
Studies  for  'Cello;  A.  LaFosse,  School  of  Sight  Reading  and  Style. 

Solos:  S.  Stojowski,  Fantaisie;  P.  Gaubert,  Morceau  Symphonique;  G.  F.  McKay, 
Sonata;  G.  Jacobs,  Concerto. 

Technic— Same  as  in  Trombone  7  with  increased  speeds. 

Tkombone  9 

Comprehensive  study  of  Bach's  Unaccompanied  'Cello  Suites.  Further  emphasis 
on  orchestral  excerpts. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Hansman  (ed.),  R.  Wagner  Orchestral  Studies;  Bert- 
hold  (ed.),  R.  Strauss,  Orchestral  Studies;  Flandrin,  Method,  Book  2. 

Solos:  J.  Casterede,  Sonatine;  P.  Hindemith,  Sonata;  C.  Salzedo,  Piece  Con- 
certante;  Jeno  Takacs,  Sonata. 

Technic— Same  as  in  Trombone  8  with  increased  speeds. 

Trombone  10 

A  coverage  of  all  types  of  styles  and  techniques  used  for  solo,  orchestral  and 
ensemble  playing.  Memorization  of  standard  orchestral  excerpts  and  selected  recital 
pieces. 

Typical  material— Studies :  Continuation  of  J.  S.  Bach,  Six  Suites  for  Unaccom- 
panied Violoncello;  continuation  of  Flandrin,  Method,  Book  2;  further  study  of 
LaFosse  (ed.),  Orchestral  Excerpts;  V.  Blazhevich,  Concert  Duets;  R.  Borden,  12 
Serial  Duets  for  Trumpet  and  Trombone. 

Solos:  W.  Hartley,  Sonata  Concertante;  B.  Childs,  Sonata;  K.  G.  Roy,  Sonata; 
D.  Milhaud,  Concertino  D'Hiver. 

Technic— Same  as  in  Trombone  9  with  increased  speeds. 

Baritone  Horn  —  Music  150  Section  01 

Baritone  Horn  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  embouchure  formation,  breath  support  and 
attack. 

Typical  material— Studies:  J.  Kinyon,  Breeze-Easy  Method,  Book  1  and  2; 
Cimera-Hovey  or  Edwards-Hovey,  Method,  Vol.  1;  W.  Beeler,  Method,  Vol.  1. 

Solos:  J.  Arnold  (ed. ),  Easy  Solos;  J.  Kinyon,  Breeze-Easy  Recital  Pieces. 

Technic— Major  scales  in  G,  C,  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat  and  D  flat  ( concert ) ,  one 
octave,  in  quarter  notes,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Baritone  Horn  2 

Continued  emphasis  on  fundamentals  and  development  of  lip-slurring  and 
dynamic   control. 

Typical  material— Studies:  J.  Skornicka,  Intermediate  Method;  S.  Hering,  40 
Progressive  Etudes;  W.  Beeler,  Method,  Vol.  2;  Edwards-Hovey,  Method,  Book  2. 

Solos:  J.  Arnold  (ed.),  Elementary  Solos;  G.  Mullins,  Twelve  Easy  Classics;  B. 
Fitzgerald,  Aria  and  Allegro. 

Technic— All  major  scales  and  arpeggios,  one  octave,  in  eighth  notes,  M.M. 
quarter  note   =   72. 

Baritone  Horn  3 

Studies  in  tone  control,  breathing,  flexibility  and  articulation. 

Typical  material— Studies:  S.  Hering,  32  Etudes;  R.  Fink,  Melodic  Studies;  H. 
Voxman,  Advanced  Method,  Vol.  1  and  2;  A.  Slama,  66  Etudes  in  All  Keys. 

Solos:  G.  Pergolesi,  Canzonetta;  G.  Cords,  Romanza;  E.  Paudert,  Fantasie 
Marziale;  W.  Eckard  (ed.),  12  Program  Solos. 

Technic— All  major  scales  and  straight  arpeggios,  one  or  two  octaves,  in  eighth 
notes  and  in  eighth  note  triplets,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Baritone  Horn  4 

Further  development  of  range,  tone  control,  breathing,  flexibility  and  articula- 
tion. Work  on  double  and  triple  tonguing.  Development  of  clef  reading. 
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Typical   material— Studies:    canto  l*<it . 

Melodious  Etudes,  Vol  1;  Gates,  Odd  M  H.  Clarl 

Duhem,    24    Etudes. 

Solos:    J.    Oalliard,    Sonatas   for    I<  . 
B.  Fit.  Jish  Suite. 

T     hnic—  All  major  and  min  t 

in  simple  and  compound  rhythm  patten 

Baritone  Horn  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  baritone  playing.  Advan 

Typical  material— Studies:  Continuation  of  J.  B  '  1.  1, 

O.  Blume.  3f>  >: 

Solos:  J.  Barat.  Andante  and  A  i    Vivaldi,  Sou.  Fitz- 

gerald, Modern  Strife  dicke,  Concert  Etude. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales,  the  tame  S3  Baril  RU  in  dii 

pattern,  all  at  MM.  quarter  D  I    Maior  and  minor 

broken  form  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =   "2 

Baritone  Horn  6 

k  in  improvisation  Fun  lity. 

TVpica]     material-  StU  C.  J.    Rocll 

Etudes,  Vol  2.  C.  Colin,  Progressive  Technique;  A.  ! 

1   and  2. 

Solos:    W,  Hartley,   Sonflrirw,    C.   F.    Handel,   Concerto;   A.   Corelli,    Sonat. 
'Cell  idinage. 

Technic-  v  in  Baritone  5  with  increased  speeds,  plus  quintup] 

o-  as  in  Baritone  5.  p]  .  Dted,   dominant   seventh  and   dimii 

ith. 

Baritone  Horn 

:d>  oi  fir    more  advanced  material  with  emphasis  on  n 

Typical  mat- :ial— Studies:   Continuation  of  J.   RocnUt,  Mclodi 
K.   k'ahila.  Advanced   $tn  II.  Glantz,  4S  Studies;   H.   Laurent.   /  ttiquet, 

Book  3. 

Solos:    P.   \"idal.  2nd  Concert  Piece;   R.   S  -nata   in   E  flat:   \\ 

Suite. 

Technic— Sam  B  iritonc-  6  with  incr 

Baritone  Houn    8 

rcity  studies  and  further  6V  velopmenl  of  soJo  stj 
Typical  material— Studies:  T.  Charuer,  36  Ef*  h,  Pix  /  I 

Bit/' 

Sol  Eantaisie;  V.  Gaubert,  Morceau  Symphoniquc;  G.  F.  M 

ta;  K.  Riisager,  Concertino. 

e  as  in  Baritone  7  with  increased  speeds. 

Baritone   Horn  9 

Comprehensive    study   oi    Bad!  mpanied   '('el  \y   of    the 

standard  orchestral  repertoire. 

Typical    material-Studies:     Berthold     (ed\),    R.     s 
Flandrin.  Method,  Part  2.  M    1  Studies  anc 

Solos:    P.    Hindemith.   Sonata  for   Trombone,    J  S    -...'■ 

Concertat  rman,  Sonata. 

Same  U  in   Baritone   S  with   inCP 

Baritone  Horn    10 

A  I   all   t\p' 

■  nsemble  plaj  ing    Mi  •  .  rization  oi 
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Typical  material— Studies:  Orchestral  Excerpts;  continuation  of  J.  S.  Bach,  Un- 
accompanied 'Cello  Suites;  continuation  of  Flandrin,  Method,  Part  2;  V.  Blazhevich, 
Concert  Duets;  M.  Bitsch,  20  Etudes. 

Solos:  B.  Childs,  Sonata  for  Unaccompanied  Trombone;  W.  Hartley,  Sonata 
C oncer tante;  K.  G.  Roy,  Sonata;  G.  Enesco,  Legend. 

Technic— Same  as  in  Baritone  9  with  increased  speeds. 

Tuba  —  Music  150  Section  15 

Tuba  1 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production,  breath  support  and  embouchure  formation. 

Typical  material— Studies:  W.  Beeler,  Method,  Book  1;  Cimera-Kuhn,  Method, 
Book  1;  M.  Hinsley,  Basic  Method. 

Solos:  J.  Kinyon  (ed.),  Breeze-Easy  Recital  Pieces. 

Technic— Major  scales  in  G,  C,  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat,  and  D  flat,  one  octave, 
in  quarter  notes,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Tuba  2 

Continued  emphasis  on  fundamentals  and  development  of  lip-slurring  and  dy- 
namic control. 

Typical  material— Studies:  R.  Getchell,  Practical  Studies,  Book  1;  W.  Beeler, 
Method,  Book  2;  R.  Endresen,  Supplementary  Studies. 

Solos:  G.  Mullins,  Twelve  Easy  Classics  for  Trombone  (transcribed). 

Technic— All  major  scales  and  arpeggios,  one  octave,  in  eighth  notes,  M.M. 
quarter  note   =   72. 

Tuba  3 

Extension  of  range  and  development  of  flexibility  and  legato  style. 

Typical  material— Studies :  R.  Getchell,  Practical  Studies,  Book  2;  Skornicka, 
Intermediate  Method;  Eby,  Method,  Book  1. 

Solos:  A  Ostrander,  Concert  Album  for  Tuba. 

Technic— All  major  scales  and  straight  arpeggios,  one  or  two  octaves,  in  eighth 
notes  and  in  eighth  note  triplets,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Tuba  4 

Further  increase  in  range,  technical  facility  and  legato  control. 

Typical  material— Studies :  H.  Voxman,  Advanced  Method,  Vol.  1  and  2;  R. 
Fink,  Melodic  Studies. 

Solos:  A.  Ostrander,  Concert  Album  for  Tuba. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales  and  straight  arpeggios,  one  and  two  oc- 
taves, in  simple  and  compound  rhythm  patterns,  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Tuba  5 

A  review  of  all  the  fundamentals  of  tuba  playing.  Work  on  double  and  triple 
tonguing.  Playing  of  trombone  music  an  octave  lower. 

Typical  material— Studies:  J.  Cimera,  79  Studies;  J.  Rochut,  Melodious  Etudes, 
Book  1;  H.  W.  Tyrrell,  Advanced  Studies. 

Solos:  B.  Beach,  Lamento;  L.  Sowerby,  Chaconne. 

Technic— All  major  and  minor  scales,  the  same  as  Tuba  4,  plus  in  diatonic 
pattern,  all  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =  84.  Major  and  minor  arpeggios  in  straight  and 
broken  form  at  M.M.  quarter  note  =  72. 

Tuba  6 

Work  on  improvisation.  Advanced  work  in  flexibility. 

Typical  material— Studies:  Continuation  of  J.  Rochut,  Melodious  Etudes,  Vol.  1; 
A.  Slama,  66  Etudes  in  All  Keys  for  Trombone;  C.  Colin,  Progressive  Technique. 

Solos:  T.  Beversdorf,  Sonata;  Bach-Bell,  Air  and  Bouree;  Beethoven-Bell,  Judas 
Maccabeus. 

Technic— Scales  as  in  Tuba  5  with  increased  speeds,  plus  quintuplet  grouping. 
Arpeggios  as  in  Tuba  5,  plus  augmented,  dominant  seventh  and  diminished  seventh. 
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Tuba  7 

Playing  from  trumpet  music   for  practice  DC  m  recital  literature. 

Typical  material-Studies:   1     Gate*,  Odd  Meter  Etude*  fot  .Ml  T%  I  «- 

sfrsawenli;  J.  Rochut,  Melodious  Etudes,  Vol  -    B   Gr< 

Solos:  a.  I  racki  Dpohl  jpuhnan,  Concerto. 

l '.   bine- Same  as  in  Tuba  8  with  increased  meeds, 

Tuba  8 

Study  of  standard  orchestral  repertoire.  Velocity  studies  and  farther  develop- 
ment of  solo  style.  .  , 

Typical    material-Studies:     V.     Bla/hcvich.    TO    f.'fudo;    J.     Rochut,     AModiottf 

Elude*,  Vol.  3:  R.  Wagner  and  K   Strauss.  Orchestral  Excepts. 

Solos:  V.  Persic  hetti.  Serenade  \«>.  12  for  Solo  l'uha;  W.  Hartley,  S.moxtrui;  A. 
Lebedev.  Concert  Allegro. 

Tec  hnic— Same  as  in  Tuba  7  with  increased  ■> 

Tuba  9 

Continuation  of  tnimpet  and  trombone  literature  study. 

Typical    mat. rial-Studies:    J.    Rochut,    Melodious    Etudes,    Vol.    3,    R.    Laurent. 
Etudes  Pratiques,  Book  3;  W.  Sear,  Orclwstral  Excerpts. 
Solos:   \V.  Schmidt,  Serenade;  A.  Wilder,  Sonata. 
I    chnic— Same  as  Tuba  8  with  increased  speeds. 

Tuba  10 

A  coverage  of  all  tvpes  of  stvle  and  technique  need  in  solo,  orchestral  and 
ensemble  playing.  Memorization  of  standard  orchestral  excerpts  and  selected  recital 
pieces.  .. 

Typical  material-Studies:  Continuation  of  trombone  and  trumpet  literature 
study. 

Solos:  P.  Hindcmith.  Sotiate;  R.  Vaughn- Williams,  Concerto. 
hnic— Same  as  Tuba  9  with   increased  speeds. 

Percussion  -  Music  150  Section  08 
Percussion  1 

Stick  position  and  motion,  alternating  single  strokes,  preparatory  I  I  rthe 

roll,  reading  material  containing  single  strokes.  Haskell  Harr,  Drum  Method,  Book  I. 

Percussion  2 

Roll,  5  stroke  roll.  9  stroke  roll.  flam.  Basic  technique  on  bass  drum,  cymbals. 
Hair.  Drum  Method,  Book  I. 

Percussion  3 

7  stroke  roll,  flam  accent,  single  paradiddle.  Basic  technique  on  triangle,  tam- 
Iwmrine,  wood  block,  chtves  and  maracas.  Han.  Drum  Method,  Book  I  comp 

Percussion  4 

Si  re  Drum:  Completion  of  the  twenty-six  rudiments.  Continued  refinement  of 
technique  and  control.  Basic  technique  on  .ill  accessories. 

Studies:   Wilcoxin,  Stone.  Gardner.   P: 

Timpani:    Becinning   technique   and   tuning,   grip,   attack,   roll.    <\  I    ear 

braining. 

Xylophone:   Beginning  technique  and  reading  exerciser  an(1 

double  stops.  Stud:  aberg,  Modern  School. 

Percussion  5 

Snare  Drum:  Work  in  advanced  technique  md  control,  contemporary  and  rudi- 
mental  solos    Studies;   Coldenbrrg.  Wilcoxin.   Stone. 

Timpani:    Tuning  M    stickinvzs.    (Goodman.    Modern    Method   for 

Tiimpani. 

Xylophone:   Major  and  miiv  md  chords  two  oc  I 

and  etudes.  Studies:  Goldenbern  and  Gardner. 
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Percussion  6 

Snare  Drum:  Continuation  of  level  5.  Addition  of  Latin  drumming  and  co- 
ordination  exercises.  Studies:  Morales,  Pace,  Wilcoxin. 

Timpani:  Three  drum  technique,  quick  tone  changes.  Goodman  and  Gardner 
methods. 

Xylophone:  Scales  and  chords  in  three  octaves,  double  stops  in  thirds,  sixths, 
and  octaves.  Transcriptions  of  violin  and  flute  sonatas  of  Loeillet,  Handel,  Bach. 

Percussion  7 

Snare  Drum:  Advanced  coordination  studies.  Work  on  recital  literature  and 
orchestral  excerpts.  Studies:  Chapin,  Gardner,  Podenski. 

Timpani:  Four  drum  technique,  advanced  tuning  changes,  glissandi.  Goodman 
and  Gardner  methods. 

Xylophone:  Continuation  of  level  6.  Beginning  three  and  four  mallet  studies. 
Rubank  and  Kraus  methods. 

Percussion  8 

Snare  Drum:  Advanced  reading  and  coordination  exercises.  Studies:  Sternberg, 
Cerolli,   Chapin,   Gardner. 

Timpani:  Solo  literature  and  orchestral  studies,  continued  tuning  and  pedal 
exercises.  Goodman  and  Gardner  methods. 

Xylophone:  Solo  literature  and  orchestral  excerpts,  advanced  etudes,  three  and 
four  mallet  exercises.  Studies:  Kraus,  Peterson,  Goldenberg. 

Percussion  9 

Snare  Drum:  Added  emphasis  on  solo  and  orchestral  literature.  Studies:  Golden- 
berg, Gardner,  Sternberg. 

Timpani:  Quick  tuning  changes,  modern  arrangements  and  orchestral  studies. 

Xylophone:  Three  and  four  mallet  transcriptions  for  marimba  and  vibraphone, 
improvisation,  modern  arrangements. 

Percussion  10 

Snare  Drum:  Review  of  all  techniques  and  styles  required  for  solo  and  ensemble 
playing.  Studies:  Dalghren,  Cerolli,  Gardner,  Goldenberg. 

Timpani:  Concertos,  sonatas  and  solos  from  Tausch,  Jones,  Carter,  Bartok. 

Xylophone:  Solos,  concertos,  sonatas  by  Creston,  Milhaud,  Chopin,  Bach,  Handel. 
Continued  three  and  four  mallet  transcriptions  and  arrangements. 

Voice  —  Music  150  Section  18 

Applied  Voice  Majors  and  Music  Education  Majors  with  Voice  as  major  applied 
field  should  give  evidence  of  ability  to  sing  simple  standard  or  classic  art  songs  with 
adequate  tone  quality  and  intonation.  In  those  cases  where  formal  musical  training 
is  lacking  the  candidate  should  be  assigned  to  a  preparatory  status  by  the  Auditions 
Committee  until  such  time  as  he  is  prepared  to  meet  requirements  set  in  Level  1. 
Some  previous  piano  study  is  advisable. 

Music  Education  majors  with  voice  as  their  major  applied  field  must  have 
repertoire  in  two  foreign  languages  to  satisfy  degree  requirements.  Applied  voice 
majors  must  have  repertoire  in  three  languages  to  satisfy  degree  requirements. 

Level  1 

Simple  songs  of  moderate  range  in  English,  as  from  Art  Songs  for  School  and 
Studio,  Singable  Songs,  Pathways  of  Song,  etc. 

Level  2 

More  difficult  songs  from  such  beginners'  collections  as  those  listed  above. 
Level  3 

Literature  contained  in  levels  1  and  2;  songs  selected  from  H.  Lane  Wilson's 
Old  English  Melodies  (Boosey  and  Hawkes)  and  Potter's  Reliquary  of  English  Song 
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Level  9 

Continuation  of  19th  Century  Lieder  with  the  addition  of  Wolf  and  Strauss. 
Continuation  of  19th  Century  French  Art  Songs.  Contemporary  Italian  Songs  as 
Casella,  Malipiero,  Pizzett,  Respighi.  Contemporary  songs  in  English  as  Bernstein's 
1  Hate  Music;  Ernst  Bacon's  Quiet  Songs;  Chanler's  Eight  Epitaplis;  Vaughn  Wil- 
liams' Songs  of  Travel;  Wagenaar  From  a  Very  Little  Sphinx;  Britten's  Winter  Words. 
Continuation  of  oratorio  and  operatic  literature. 

Level  10 

Arias  from  the  cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach  or  solo  cantatas  of  Scarlatti,  Handel, 
Pergolesi,  etc.  19th  and  20th  Century  Lieder  of  Mahler,  Joseph  Marx,  Liszt,  Wagner 
and  later  works  of  Wolf  and  Strauss.  19th  and  20th  Century  French  Songs  of 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Poulenc,  Milhaud,  Satie,  Honegger,  Messaien.  Continuation  of  Con- 
temporary Italian  literature.  Contemporary  songs  in  English  of  Copland,  Barber, 
Rorem,  Diamond,  Vaughn  Williams. 

Graduate  Level 

Song  cycles  as  Schumann's  Frauen  Liebe  und  Leben;  Brahms'  Four  Serious 
Songs;  Mahler's  Songs  of  A  Wayfarer;  Poulenc's  Banalitis;  Ravel's  Sheherazade; 
Debussy's  Trois  Ballades;  Britten  Charm  of  LuUabys;  Vaughn  Williams  On  Wenlock 
Edge;  Hindemith's  Marienleben;  Barber's  Hermit  Songs.  Complete  operatic  and  ora- 
torio roles.  Songs  of  Berg,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  Stravinsky,  DeFalla,  Turina,  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Copland,  Menotti,  Cowell,  Virgil  Thompson. 


The  Division  of  Art 


OBJECTIVE 

The  Division  ot   Art  strives  to  provide  professional  and   academic  preparation  in 
Art  (painting,  drawing,  art  history,  design,  modeling)   and  to  fulfill  tin  ,:  and 

technical  nerds  for  Art  in  the  University,  the  State,  and  the  region. 

PURPOSES 

The   Division   of  Art: 

1.  Educates  students  in  all  of  the  styles,  techniques  and  history  <>f  paii 

sculpture  and  the  allied  arts. 

2.  Stimulates  experimentation,  graduate  study,  and  scholar!-  h  in  art. 

3.  Offers    opportunities    for   students    in    all    departments    of    the    UuivefSil 
participate  in  painting,  sculpture,  the  graphic  arts,  and  in  allied  art  exhibits. 

4.  Provides    the    University,    the    State,    and    area    with    student,    faculty 
traveling   art   exhibits. 

5.  Prepares  students  for  teaching  and  other  professional  careers. 

6.  Provides  professional  instruction  for  talented  young  artists  of  pie-university 
age. 

7.  Stimulates  interest  and  appreciation  of  art  in  the  community,  the  State,  and 
the  region. 

General  Information  and  Degree  Requirements 

The  Division  of  Art  is  located  in  Science  Hall.  Included  among  its  faciliti-  I 
six  studios,  one  lecture  room,  one  modeling  studio,  and  a  well-equipped  art  gallery. 
The  Division  also  has  a  large  collection  of  slides  and  colored  prints. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Division  of  Art  sponsors  the  Art  Club. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  ART  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Art  Degree  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  complies  with 
the  general  regulations   of  the   University   concerning   oV  |  ttsfiei    all    entrance 

and  departmental  requirements,  and  completes  the  curricula  in  Art  with  an 
of  2.0  ( C )  grade  points  per  semester  hour. 

A  freshman  student  who  has   less   than   a    1.0    (D)    grade-point  a\  the 

close  of  his  second  semester  is  automatically  suspended  from  the  Division  of  Art.  A 
freshman  who  has  less  than  a  1.5  grade-point  average  at  the  close  of  his  leoond 
semester  is  automatically  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  The  term-* 
of  probation  will  be  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

P'or  admission   to  the  junior  year  in   the  Division   of   Art.   a   student  must   ha\. 
established  a  2.0  (C)  grade-point  average. 

Transfer   students   must    establish   transfer   credit   from   other   institutions    during 
the  first  semester  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Division  of  Art. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Division  of  Art  offers  the   Master  of  Arts  decree  in  Art     Plea*  the 

current  Graduate  School  Antuiurucmcnts  for  further  details   regarding   ftdmlss 

quirements,  curriculum,  and  cour^ 
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ART  CURRICULUM 

First         Second 

Freshman  Year                                   Sem.           Sem.  Course  Description 

Art  11,  12                                                 3                  3  Drawing 

\v[  30                                                         _3  Appreciation  or  art 

English  1   2                                           3                 3  Composition  and  rhet. 

French  or  German  1,  2 3                 3  French  or  German 

Biol,  or  Phys.  Sci.  1,2        4                  4  Intro,  gen.  course 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1,  2  (M)    ...  .2  or  3                 2  or  1  Mil.  or  Air  Sci. 

Phys.  Ed.                 1                  1  phys-  Ed- 

Electives 2 

Women  33  hr. 
Men  37  hr. 

Sophomore  Year 

Art  113,  114                                           3                 3  Painting 

Art  121    122                   3                 3  Fundamentals  or  design 

Art  126'                                                      -                  3  Modeling 

English  5,  6                                            3                 3  American  lit. 

French  or  German  3,  4  .     3                  3  French  or  German  contd. 

rjist    12                                     ...      3                  3  Western  civilization 

Music  io                                                 3  Appreciation  of  music 
Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3,  4  ( M )    ....  2  or  1                 2  or  3  Mil.  or  Air  Sci 

Phys.  Ed.   (W) 1                  1  Phys-  Ed.   (W) 

Women  38  hr. 
Men  40  hr. 

Junior  Year 

Art  105,  106 3                 3  Survey  of  art 

Art  117,  118 3                 3  Painting 

Art  211                                        ....       -                 3  Figure  drawing 

English  18                                 3                 -  Advanced  English  comp. 

English  163,  164            3                 3  English  literature 

Econ.  51,  52,  or  Pol.  Sci.  1,  2,  or  .      3                 3  6  hr.  from  this  group 

Sociol.  1,  160                                      t  n.     l  ,  .      , 

Bot    204                            4                 -  Plant  kingdom 

Ediic    221            -                 3  Audio-vis.  res.  for  instrn. 

Women  37  hr. 
Men  37  hr. 


Senior  Year  ,«  •      ,  % 

Art  213   214,  or  216,  217 6  6  Painting  (6  hr.  from  group) 

*  t  220  ....      2  -  Art  and  the  schools 

Art  225  ....       -  3  Secondary  school  art 

Art  250  3  "  Renaissance  painting 

Art  £60  -  3  Modern  painting 

Humanities  141,  142  3  3  Great  books 

Electives  6  3 

Women  38  hr. 
Men  38  hr. 

Total  146  hr.  (Women) 
152  hr.   (Men) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ART 

1.  Creative  Expression  in  the  Fine  Arts.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Primarily  for  Elementary 
Education  majors.  An  exploratory  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  possibilities  of  creative  expression  through  graphic  media;  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  various  media;  and  to 
investigate  the  adaptability  of  these  media  at  various  grade  levels. 

2.  Creative  Expression  in  the  Applied  Arts.  I,  II.  2  hr.  A  course  similar  to 
Art  1  but  employing  materials  such  as  clay,  plastelin,  paper,  felt,  gasso, 
plaster,  and  the  like,  as  a  means  of  creative  expression. 

11  or  111,  12  or  112.  Drawing.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  Freehand  drawing  in 
pencil  and  charcoal. 

30.  Appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  outstanding  works 
of  art  from  times  past  as  well  as  from  the  present  day.  Topics  treated  include: 
the  materials  with  which  the  artist  works;  sources  of  the  art  impulse;  and  the 
relations  of  art  to  the  civilization  producing  it. 

105,  106.  Survey  of  Art.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem.  History  of  art  from  pre-historic 
times  to  the  present. 

113,    114.    Painting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  11,  12.  Beginning  watercolor  and  oil. 

115.  Scientific  Drawing.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Freehand  drawing  primarily  for  premedical 
and  predental  students. 

117,  118.  Painting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  113,  114.  Second  semester  watercolor 
and  oil. 

121,    122.    Fundamentals  of  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  per  sem. 

123.  Lettering.  II.  2  hr.  Principles  of  design  involved  in  lettering  and  their  appli- 
cation. Offered  alternate  years. 

126,    127.    Modeling-Sculpture.  3  hr.  Introductory  course  in  modeling-sculpture. 

151,    152.    Special  Problems.  I,  II.  1-3  hr.  per  sem. 

211.  Figure  Drawing.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  11  or  111,  12  or  112,  and/or  consent. 
Study  of  the  construction  of  the  figure.  Drawing  from  the  draped  and  partially 
draped  model. 

213.  Painting.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  113,  117,  and  consent.  First  semester  advanced 
watercolor. 

214.  Painting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  213  and  consent.  Second  semester  advanced 
watercolor. 

216.  Painting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  114,  118  and  consent.  First  semester  advanced 
oil  painting. 

217.  Painting.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  216  and  consent.  Second  semester  advanced  oil 
painting. 

220.  Art  and  the  Schools.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  4  hr.  of  art  including  a  minimum  of  2  hr. 
studio.  The  function  of  art  in  the  curriculum  of  various  grade  levels  and  a 
study  of  standards  of  achievement. 

221.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Art.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Art  220.  Mainly  for 
administrators  and  school  principals  who  wish  to  become  informed  about  art 
programs  and  the  philosophies  underlying  them. 
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225.  Secondary  School  Art.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  LI  or  111,  12  or  112,  121,  122*  113 
114,  and  consent.  Information  and  working  skills  desirable  lor  the  teaching 
ol  art  on  the  secondary  school  level  Offered  alternate  y 

2-tl.    Medieval  Architb  row    I  ot  II.  3  hr.  lit:  Art  106    L©  ly  of  archi- 

tecture from  the  time  ol  Constantine  to  tin-  Renaissan 

years. 

2.50.     Ri  naissam  i:    I'aimim:.    1.    3    in      1'H:    Art    106,    106.    A    study   of    painting    iii 

Italy  from  Cimebue  to  Tiepolo;  the  Renaissance  in  Westeni  I  i  brie! 

consideration  of  baroque  and  rococo  pafnting  as  outgrowth  of  the  Renal 

260.    Modern   I'aimim..   II.   3  hr.    PR:    105,    10*  pmentl   in   painting   from 

the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

271.  American  Arciuti BCTURl  •  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Art  105.  10C).  Developments  in 
architecture  in  North  America  from  Pre-Columbian  tunes  to  the  present  day. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  architecture  ot  the  United  Stan  I.  offered 
alternate  years. 

275.  Latin  American  Art.  I  or  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  From  Pre-Columbian 
times  to  the  present  Outstanding  examples  of  the  various  periods  will   be 

considered. 


200. 


Study  of  Original  Works  of  Art.  6  hr.  PR:   Art  105,  106.  and  consent  of 
the    Division    Chairman.    Directed    Study    in    the   hum  ums    and    libraries    in    an 

urban  center  such  as  Washington  or  New   York;  a  study  of  the  architectural 
developments  of  the  locality.  Offered  akernati   yi 


The  Division  of  Drama 


OBJECTIVE 

The  Division  of  Drama  strives  to  provide  professional  and  academic  preparation 
in  drama  (dramatic  literature,  theatre,  and  oral  interpretation),  and  to  satisfy  the 
aesthetic-  Deed  lor  these  arts  in  the  community  and  region. 

PURPOSES 

The  Division  of  Drama: 

1.  Fosters  a  climate  of  creativity  in  drama  for  students,  faculty,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  Instills  an  appreciation  of  drama  in  our  students  and  in  our  audiences. 

3.  Promotes  integration  of  the  creative  arts. 

4.  Prepares  students  for  teaching  and  other  professional  careers. 

5.  Develops  high  professional  quality  in  drama. 

6.  Encourages  scholarly  research,  experimental  work,  and  graduate  study  in  all 
aspects  of  drama. 

7.  Serves  other  areas  of  the  University  academically  and  culturally. 

8.  Provides  opportunities  for  the  University  community  to  associate  with  and 
learn  from  professional  artists. 

9.  Provides  the  benefits  of  drama  to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  region. 

General  Information  and  Degree  Requirements 

The  Division  of  Drama  of  the  Creative  Arts  Center  is  associated  with  national 
educational  theatre  organizations  and  represents,  in  its  basic  academic  structure, 
generally  accepted  practices  and  procedures. 

The  faculty  consists  of  artists-teachers  with  specialized  and  outstanding  back- 
grounds in  both  academic  and  professional  performance  experiences.  Each  member 
of  the  faculty  assumes  course  work  and  laboratory  supervision  in  his  special  field  of 
emphasis.  All  areas  of  drama  and  theatre  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  Regular 
series  of  theatre  productions  are  maintained  as  practical  laboratories  in  the  Drama 
program. 

Many  of  the  courses  in  Drama  provide  preparation  that  may  lead  to  careers  and 
occupations  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

DRAMA  ORGANIZATIONS 

UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  Division  of  Drama  produces,  under  the  name  University  Theatre,  a  com- 
plete season  of  faculty  directed  play  productions  in  the  main  campus  theatre.  The 
season  is  open  to  the  public  under  regular  theatre  management  procedures  with  box 
office  facilities  offering  the  sale  of  season  and  reserved  seat  tickets. 

STUDIO  THEATRE 

The  Division  of  Drama  maintains  separate  facilities  for  the  production  of  new 
and  unusual  plays,  and  for  classical  and  experimental  works  which  may  not  find  a 
voice  on  the  commercial  stage.  The  studio  program  provides  a  training  ground  for 
actors,  writers,  directors,  designers,  and  technicians.  Plays  in  this  theatre  are  directed 
by  faculty  or  advanced  students  and  are  open  or  closed  to  the  general  public,  de- 
pending on  the  purpose  of  the  production. 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  PRODUCTIONS 

A  regular  laboratory  performance  schedule  is  maintained  for  student  directed 
and  acted  one-act  plays.  During  the  academic  year  as  many  as  sixty  productions  are 
performed  before  student  audiences. 
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ORAE  INTERPRETATION 

Students  enrolled  in  oral  interpretation  courses  offer  individual  and  group  redtali 
in  regularly  scheduled  performances  open  to  tin-  public-.  A  wide  range  «>i 
programs  are  also  offered  to  civic,  religious  and  other  organizations,  including  radio 
and  television  appearam 

VERSE  CHOIR 

The  Division  of  D  !ioir  for  major  and  non-major  stu 

with    scheduled   public   pcrformai. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Division  of  Drama  sponsors  |  chapter  of  the  national  Drama  fraternity 
Alpha   /'.si  Ortf 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS  1\  DRAMA 

The  B.l-.A  I),  gn  e  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  complies  with  the  genera] 
regulations  of  tl,<  I  Diversity  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance  and  Division 
requirements,  and  completes  one  of  the  following  options  in  the  curriculum  of  the 

Division  of  Drama  with  a  total  of  2.0   (C)   grade  points  per  semester  hour. 

A.  Acting-Directing  option. 

B.  Design  and  Technical  Theatre  option. 

A  freshman   Student   who  has   less   than   a   E0    (D)    grade-point  '    the 

Is,  ni'  s*.  i   is  automatically  suspended  from  the   Division  of   Drama 
A  freshman  who  has   less   than   a    1.5  ^rade-point   avenge  at   the   close   of   his 
semester  is  automatic  -ally  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.    Hie   terms 
of  probation  will  he  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

For  admission  to  the  junior  year  in  the  Division  of  Drama,  a  student  must  have 
established  a  2.0  (C)  grade-point  avei 

Transfer  students  must  establish  transfer  credit  from  other  institutions  during 
the  first  semester  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Division  of  Drama. 

Students  are  responsible  for  correctly  fulfilling  all  requirements. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Certification  in  Drama  is  a  part  of  the  combined  Speech-Drama  teacher- 
preparation  program  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci<  nces. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Division  of  Drama  offers  a  graduate  degree,  Master  of  Arts  in  Drama,  with 
specialization  in  directing  or  design.  See  the  current  Graduate  School  Announr, 
for  further  details  rements,  curriculum,  and  coins. 

DIVISION  OF  DRAMA  COMMITTEE 

Scholarship   Committt  •      I  BOYD,    Chairman,    and    Bnmows;    Associate    Pro- 

r    Ford. 
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APPLIED  DRAMA  CURRICULUM 

First  Second 

Freshman  Year                                 Sem.  Sem.              Course  Description 

Drama  75;  50    3  3         Acting;  Oral  interp. 

Drama  75;  51      3  3         Stagecraft;  Vocal  tech. 

Drama  185;  176   3  3         Theat.  hist.;  Theatre  makeup 

Drama  101    1  -          Theatre  workshop 

English  1,2   3  3         Composition  and  rhet. 

Elective 3  3 

Art  30  A1   3  -          Art  apprec. 

Core  Curriculum  B1    -  3 

Phvs.  Ed 1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1,  2  (M)   2  or  3  2  or  1 

Women  39  hr. 
Men  43  hr. 
Sojohomore  Year 

Drama  102;   103        3  3         Scene  des.;  Theatre  light. 

Drama  150  or  Art  121 3  -          Adv.  oral  interp.;  drawing 

Drama  160 3  3         Theat.  perform.  &  rehearsal 

Drama  180 3  3         Directing 

Speech  145  or  Art  12,  112 -  3         T.V.  survey;   drawing 

Art  105  or  106  A1 3  -          Drawing 

Core  Curriculum  B,1  C1   3  6 

Phvs.  Ed.   (W)    1  1 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3,  4  (M)    .  ...2orl  2  or  3 

Elective2  (Music  150)    -  2-3      Voice  or  elective 

Women  37-38  hr. 
Men  39-40  hr. 
Junior  Year 

Drama  104   3  -          Theatre  costumes 

Drama  161   3  3         Perform.  &  rehearsal  lab. 

Drama  202  or  275 -  3         Adv.  scene  des.  or  Adv.  act. 

Drama  200  Level  Courses2 3  3 

Music  10  A;1  138  A1 3  3         M.  apprec;  Intro,  to  mus.  hist. 

Core  Curriculum  C2   3  3 

English  142    3  -          Shakespeare 

Elective2   -  3 


Women  36  hr. 

Men  36  hr. 
Senior  Year 

Drama  200  Level  Courses2 3 

Drama  260 3  3         Theat.  perform.  &  rehearsal  lab. 

Drama  285;  280   -  6         Adv.  theat.  hist.;  Adv.  directing 

Drama   286    3  -  Theat.  aesthetics  &  criticism 

Core  Curriculum  B1 3  3 

Elective     6  6 

Women  36  hr. 
Men  36  hr. 

Total  149  hr.   (Women) 
155  hr.   (Men) 

Students  may  include  art  and  music  courses  taken  as  electives  in  addition  to 
required  courses  as  listed.  All  course  programs  must  be  approved  by  a  faculty 
adviser  in   Drama. 

^ee  pagre  49  for  explanation  of  the  University  Core  Curriculum  Requirements. 

2Choice  of  courses  depends  upon  option  student  is  following;.  This  will  be 
determined  in  counsel  with  the  adviser, 
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I\G-VOICE  OPTION 

man  Year 

Second 

Course  Description 

Dram  i 
Drama    51 
Music   1.  2 
Music 
Musk 

- 
Art  30      \ 
1           Curriculum 

Ed 
M      Sd     rAi 

H 
1.  2 

M 

3 

4 
2 

T 

i 

2- 

Women 

3 
3 

4 

1 

1 
_     - 

37  hr. 
41   hr. 

rp. 

h. 

>ry 

nd   rhet. 

Apprec  of  th< 

1 

Soph  ■ 

Dram 

Drama    160 
Music-  150 
Music     5 
Drama  101 

3 

3 

2 

T 
i 

3 

1 

:    r  1 

3 

3 

3 

T 

3 
6 

1 
2  or 

ting 

Theatre   perform.   &   rehearsal 

Piano 

hop 
raft 

3 

Survey  of  art 

Drama  100 

Core  Curriculum     B  >. 
Phvs.    E  1       W 

I    V  S.  3.  4 
Art    105.    106 

1 
M 

Women 

36  hr. 
38  hr. 

Junior 

Drama  104,  176 
Drama  161 
Dram 

Drama  20<  1 
1501 

cour 

_" 

3 

3 

3 

5            3 

_ 

3 
3 

3 
3 

6 

3 

3 

Theatre  cost.;  Theatre  makeup 
Theat.  perform.  &  rehearsa! 
Adv.  oral  interp. 

Adv.  actine 
Voice 

Music    138      A 

1  urriculum     C 
bsfa    142 

Intro,  to  music  hist. 

Women  40  hr. 
ri  40  hr. 

Senior 

Drama   185;  285 

Dram 

Drama   286,    103 

Drama   2  m  levd 
Dram  1 
Music     150 
Core  Curriculum 

cour^ 
(B) 

3 

3 
3 

3 

2 

3 

3 
3 

3 

_ 

Hist    of    theat.;    Adv.    hist,    of 

theat. 
Theat.  perform.;  \                   lab. 
Crit.  &   aesthetics;   Theat.   Lieht 

Adv.    dir< 
Voice 

\\  omen 

•34  hr. 
34  hr. 

•  .1    147  hr 
153  hr 

:ien) 
M 

'Students  must  attain  a  final  voice  level   of  7  and   piano  level  o' 
^Choice    of    ,  :>on    option    s*  following.    This    will    be 

determined  in  counsel  with  the  advjs- 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAMA 

50.  Oral  Interpretation.  I.  II.  3  hr.  Development  of  mental  and  emotional  re- 
spor.  I  written  material.  Techniques  of  commiinicating  such  material 
to  others  through  oral  reading.  Open  to  all  students. 

51.  Vocal  Techniques  in  Acting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Emphasis  on  vocal  development 
and  voice  training  for  actors. 

Acting.  I.  II.  3  hr.  Drills  for  developing  muscular  control  for  overroming 
inhibitions,  for  rendering  the  body  expressive  of  thought  and  emotion.  Co- 
ordination of  mind  and  body.  Open  to  all  students. 

100.  Stagecraft.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Lecture  course  in  elementary  problems  of  scenery 

:ruction,  scene  painting,  and  stage  lighting 

101.  Theatre  Workshop.  I.  II.  1-3  hr.  Laboratory  for  production  of  University- 
plays  and  informal  stimulation  of  interest  in  creative  arts.  Open  to  all  students. 

I  1  Scene  Design.  I.  3  hr.  Introduction  to  problems  of  creating  stage  settings. 
Elementary  consideration  of  styles  of  production.  Practice  in  techniques  of 
scene  design. 

103.  Theatre  Lighting  Design.  L  II.  3  hr.  Basic  techniques  in  stage  lighting. 
Opportunity  for  practical  experience  on  University  Theatre  lighting  err 

104.  History  and  Design  of  Costumes.  I.  II.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  historical  stage 
costuming  with  basic  design  including  rendering  techniques  of  costumes  for 

150.  Advanced  Opal  Interpretation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  50.  Content  and  form 
of  various  types  of  literature,  and  advanced  techniques  for  their  oral  pre- 


160.  Theatre  Performance  and  Rehearsal  Laboratory.  I,  LI.  1  to  3  hr.  PR: 
Consent   Participation  in   assigned   theatre   projects.   Appreciation   of   creativity 

and  performance  techniques  in  theatre.  Majors  only.  Max.  credit  6  hr. 

161.  Theatre  Performance  and  Rehearsal  Laboratory.  I.  II.  1  to  3  hr.  PR: 
Drama  160  or  consent.  Participation  in  assigned  theatre  projects.  Appreciation 
of  creatrvitv  and  performance  techniques  in  theatre.  Majors  only.  Max.  credit 
6  hr. 

176.  Theatre  Makecp.  I,  EL  3  hr.  Lecture-laboratory  course  in  art  of  stage  make- 
up. Practical  experience  provided  by  doing  makeup  for  University  Theatre 
productions. 

1  Theatrical  Methods  and  Practices.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Basic  techniques  and 
terminologies  of  acting,  scene  construction,  lighting,  properties,  costuming, 
directing,  and  theatre  history.  (Must  accompany  Drama  178  for  credit).  Non- 
majors. 

Theatrical  Methods  and  Practices  Laboratory.  I,  EL  1  hr.  Laboratory 
accompanies  Drama  1 »  , .  Participation  in  actual  production  of  University' 
Theatre  and  Children's  Theatre  plays.  Non-majors. 

Directed  Theatre  Aciivhies.  I,  II.  0  to  4  hr.  Assigned  theatre  projects, 
supervised  by  faculty.  Non-majors.  Maximum  credit  in  any  one  semester  3  hr. 

150.  Dtrecttng.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Fundamentals  of  directing  stage  plays.  Emphasis  on 
work  of  director  in  relation  to  actor,  stage,  business,  composition,  movement 
and  rehearsal  schedule. 

History  of  the  Theatre.  I.  3  hr.  An  examination  of  the  major  periods  of 
theatre  history  through  study  of  the  important  playwrights  of  each  era. 
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202.  ADVANCED   Scene   Design.    II.   3   hr.    PR:    Drama    100   and    102,   or  a  I 
Lecture  and   laboratory  in  theori' 

including  actual  construction  of  designs.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and 
graduate   students. 

203.  Advanced  Production  Design.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  St>:  h  in  a 
specific  area  of  technical  theatre  for  advanced  credit  may  be  repeated  up  to 
a  maximum  of  6  hours. 

250.  Advanced  Problems  in  Interpretation.  I.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  50  and 
consent.  Designed  to  deal  with  individual  problems  of  advanced  students  in 
interpretation. 

251.  Professional   Readinc.   II.   3  hr.   PR:    Consent.   Inl 

pretation.    Designed   to   meet  needs   of   individual.    Full-length   public 
prepared  and  presented.  Limited  enrollment. 

252.  Art  of  Storytelling.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Principles  involved  in  effective 
presentation  of  stories,  with  practical  experience  in  classroom  and  before 
audiences.  Stories  of  all  types  for  adults  and  children  studied. 

260.    Theatre  Performance  and  Rehearsal  Laboratory.  I,  II.  1  to  3  hr.  PR: 
Drama  161  or  consent.  Participation  in  assigned  theatre  projects.  Appr> 
of  creativity  and  performance  techniques  in  theatre.  Majors  only.  Mix.  credit 
6  hr. 

275.  Advanced  Actlng.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  75  and  consent.  Characterization, 
serif*  analy^.  style,  theories,  and  techniques.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  students. 

280.  Advanced  Directing.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  ISO  or  consent.  Emphasis  on  the 
work  of  the  director  as  an  integrating  artist.  Display  of  high  level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  direction  of  a  one-act  play  required  of  all  students  enrolled. 

281.  Theatre  Dialects.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Study  and  mastery  of  fifteen  com- 
mon dialects  used  in  theatre,  motion  pictures  and  television. 

Creative  Dranlvtics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Drama  75  or  consent.  The  study  and 
practice  of  creative  dramatic  activity  as  a  method  of  learning  and  self- 
development  for  children. 

283.    PLAYWRrriNC.    II.    3   hr.    PR:    Consent.    Development    of    creative    ability    in 
dramatic  composition.   Study  of  techniques  and  problems  of  playwrit: 
cultural  value,  but  primarily  a  writing  course. 

285.  Advanced  History  of  Theatre.  II.  3  hr.  Historical  survey  of  theatre  from 
primitive  times  to  present.  Includes  both  oriental  and  occidental  theatres. 

286.  Drama  Criticism  and  Aesthetics.  I.  3  hr.  A  survey  of  chief  critical  and 
aesthetic  theories  of  drama— ancient,  modern,  and  contemporary. 


The  College  of  Engineering 

and  The  School  of  Mines 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING-ADMINISTRATION 

Chester  A.  Arents,  P.E.,  M.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  (1955). 
James  A.  Kent,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  (1965), 

1954. 
George  W.  Weaver,  P.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Engineering 

(1961),  1948. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Aerospace  Engineering 

Jerome   B.    Fanucci,    Ph.D.,    Professor   and   Chairman    of   Aerospace    Engineering 

(1964). 
Jonathan  M.  Bennett,  Chief  Flight  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering  (1956), 

1951. 
Larry  W.  Dooley,  M.S.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering  (1966). 
Yu  Kao  Hsu,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering  (1966). 
Nathan  Ness,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering  (1964). 
William  Squire,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering  (1961). 
Richard  E.  Walters,  M.S.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Aerospace  Engineering  (1959). 
Syed  Yusuff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering  (1965). 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Alfred  Delbert  Longhouse,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricultural 

Engineering  (1945),  1938. 
Waldo    E.    Bell,    B.S.Ag.E.,    State    Extension   Agricultural    Engineering    Specialist 

(1945). 
Edmond    B.    Collins,    M.S.Ag.E.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Engineering 

(1965),  1960.   (Assigned  to  Egerton  College,  Njoro,  Kenya,  East  Africa). 
Chester   A.    Cromer,    M.S.Ag.E.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Engineering 

(1964).  (Assigned  to  Tanzania  Agricultural  College,  Morogoro,  Tanzania,  East 

Africa ) . 
Walter  Howard  Dickerson,  P.E.,  M.S.Ag.E.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

(1957),  1953. 
Kendall   C.    Elliott,    M.S.Ag.E.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Engineering 

(1962),  1954. 
Roy   E.   Emerson,   M.S.,   Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural   Engineering    (1957), 

1940. 
Oscar    R.    Harman,    M.S.Ag.E.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Agricultural    Engineering 

(1965). 
Homer  W.  Parker,  P.E.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (Project  Leader, 

stationed  with  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  cooperation  with  U.S. 

Forest  Service  Engineering  Research  Laboratory  (1964). 
Randall  C.  Reeder,  B.S.Ag.E.,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (1966). 
Arthur  W.  Selders,  M.S.Ag.E.,  State  Extension  Agricultural  Engineering  Specialist 

(1963). 
Richard  A.  Spray,  B.S.Ag.E.,  Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (1966). 
Gerald  E.  Thierstein,   M.S.Ag.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

(1962).  (Assigned  to  Egerton  College,  Kenya,  East  Africa). 
John  Lowell  Wagner,  M.S.Ag.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

(1965).  (Assigned  to  Egerton  College,  Kenya,  East  Africa). 
Robert    Orrin    Weedfall,    B.S.,    Instructor    in   Agricultural    Engineering    (1963). 

( Climatologist,   stationed  with   Department  of  Agricultural   Engineering  in   co- 
operation with  U.S.  Weather  Bureau). 
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Chemical  Engineering 

Howard   P.   Simons,    P P..   Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Chemical  l.u. 

(1959),   1939. 
Richard  C.  Bailie,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Enein, 
Geohge  L.  Blacknhaw,   Ph.D..  Assistant  Professitr  of  Xuclca- 
William  R.  Boyle,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

1061. 
Harold   V.    Fairbanks,    P.I'..    M.SCn .E.,    Professor   of    Metallurgical    Engineering 

(1955),   1947. 
Alfred   F.  Gai.i.i,   P.P.,   NTs  (  h  l   .   Attociate  Professor  of  Chemical  P.'. 

(1002),   I 

Dl  kn  O.  Hahi-i.h    M  s  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Enein, 

Pai  i.  H.  JONES,  PI.   \!  Sj  ..  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering  |  I'M, 

James    A.    Kim.    P.P.    I'm.!).,    Professor   of   Nuclear    I 

Associate  Director.    Engineering   Experiment   Station    (1063),   Associate   Dean, 
Cottage  of  Engineering  t  1965). 

WALTEB   A.   KoKHLER,    I'.E  .    Ph.D..   Professor  and  Director  Emeritus    |  L063), 

Chin-Yung  Win,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  I  L964 
Civil  Engineering 

IAMBI  H.  Sciiavb,  P.E..  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Civil  Enein. 

Wilfred  II.  Baker,  pp.  m.s.cp...  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering     LOSS 

Jack  DAvro  Bakos,  Jr.,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engtneeri 
JEHRY  C.   BURCHINAL,   P. I!..   M.S.C.E.,   Professor  of  Civil   Engmi 

Everett  C.  Carter,  M.  of  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Roland  P.  Davis.  P.P..  Ph.D.,  Dean  Emeritus,  Colleee  of  Engineering  I  1955).    1911. 

N  in  man   E,   HOPSON,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering   (  Pr 

Charles   R.   Jenkins,    Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of   Sanitary   Engineering    (1964), 

1961. 
Emory  L.  Kemp,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1965),   1 
Thomas  D.  Labiosa,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering      1964),   P-* 
Benjamin   Linsky,   P.P.,   B.S.M.E.,   M.S.E.,   Professor  of  Sanitary  Air 

Pollution)   (1963). 
Larry  D.  Luttrkll,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  (1965). 
Lyle  K.  Moulton,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering   (  1963). 
Donald  M.  Onysko,  D.I.C.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (  1963). 
Byron  E.  Ruth,  P.P..  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  I  1961). 
WlLUAM  A.  Sa<  k.  full,  Aulrteni  Professor  of  Civil  Eneinct 
Roger  K.  Seals,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  I  L965). 
I'iu.Di  hk  k  J.  W  i  (.Mann.   Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering   (1966). 

Electrical  Engineering 

Edwin  C.  Jones,  P.E.,  M.S.E.E.  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Electrical  Ei. 

(1948),  1925. 
Wilford  D.  Baker,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  (10( 
Edwin   C.    Barbe,    M.S.E.E.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Electrical   Engine*  ring 

1956. 
Everette  C.  Dubbe,  P.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  Associate  Prof,  nor  of  Electrical  En. 

(1959),  1947. 
PATRICK  J.   Hawkins.  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Eneir. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Ph.D..  Assistant  I  f  Electrical  I.-. 

Mason   M.   Peterson.    11,    B.S.E.E.,  Associate   Professor   of   Electrical    En 

(1948). 
Marion  J.  Smith,  P.P..  M  ^  E  P..  Proft  nor  of  Electrical 
Nelson   S.   Smith,   Jr.,    P.E.,    D.Sc.,   Associate   Professor   of    Electrical   /-."•.. 

(1962),  1956. 
Robert  E.  Swartwout,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering   (1963),    I 
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Industrial  Engineering 

Raymond  E.  Shafer,  P.E.,  M.S. I.E.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing (1957),  1949. 

Charles  L.  Delaney,  Instructor  in  Shop  Practice  (1950),  1945. 

Steven  J.  Dodd,  M.S. I.E.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Engineering  (1964). 

Samy  E.  G.  Elias,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
(1965). 

Robert  D.  Fowler,  P.E.,  M.S. I.E.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  (1963), 
1959. 

Glenn  F.  Martin,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  and  Welding  Practice  (1940). 

Joseph  W.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  M.S. I.E.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Engineering  (1962). 

Mechanical  Engineering  % 

Howard  W.  Butler,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing (1965). 

John  A.  Adams,  B.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1963). 

Davtd  L.  Buskxrk,  M.S.N.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1965). 

Harold  Malcolm  Cather,  P.E.,  M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Professor  Emeritus  (1965),  1916. 

Hasan  T.  Gencsoy,  P.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  (1962),  1956. 

James  C.  Goodwin,  B.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1965). 

Thomas  R.  Long,  M.S.M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1958). 

David  E.  McKee,  M.S.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (1963). 

Henning  Muller,  Dr.-Ing.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1966). 

Jerome  F.  Parmer,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
(1964),  1957. 

Robert  D.  Slonneger,  P.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1963), 
1954. 

Emdl  J.  Steinhardt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (1965). 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

Edward  F.  Byars,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics   ( 1 959 ) . 

Jemmy  P.  Balasara,  M.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
(1963). 

Carl  H.  Cather,  P.E.,  M.S.,  Professor  Emeritus  (1964),  1916. 

Russell  R.  Haynes,  M.S.T.A.M.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics; 
Research  Associate,  Engineering  Experiment  Station  (1962). 

Mark  Levinson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Meclianics 
(1966). 

James  H.  McElhaney,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics  (1965). 

Helen  L.  Plants,  P.E.,  M.S.C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics   (1956),  1947. 

W.  Wayne  Siesennop,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics (1966). 

Robert  D.  Snyder,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
(1965),  1962. 

George  W.  Weaver,  P.E.,  M.S.M.E.,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
(1962),  1948;  Assistant  to  Dean,  College  of  Engineering  (1961). 

Donald  T.  Worrell,  P.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics (1945),  1941. 

College  of  Engineering  Visiting  Committee 

William  M.  Thompson,  {Chairman  of  Committee),  Production  Manager,  West 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Luke,  Md. 
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Edward  J.  I  "ox.  \  -.dent.  Union  Ckrbfck  Corporation 

777  14th  Street,  N  \\ ..  Washington,  DA 

Don  B.  Potter,  11^  Sana  Drive,  Fairmont.  \\ 

Francis  M.  Rich    i  iwn      I  hlK.  Wheeling,  W.  Va 

William  II.  Rt  by,  Chief  l  ■  Manager  of  Production,  Acne  Umeetone  ( 

pany,  Fort  Spring,  W,  Vm* 

ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION-ADMLNISTB  \  I  ION 

Chester  A.  A  Ml       Director  (1963),   1955. 

(Aim  A   Kin;  J  1.  .  i  u  D  Director  {  1963),  1 

□    F.  ParMBR,  PJE.,  PhD.  A»tttoJ  tO  f/ir  Director  (1965),    I 

Charlu  t.  Holland,  I  E    M.vF.M..  Dam  0/  fa  School  of  Mb  :  ),  19.30. 

HOWARD  W     B<  ili  n.  P.F..  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Mechanic  il   ': 

I  1965). 
EDWARD  F.  Btars,  P.F..  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  CJiairman  of  Theoniical  and  Applied 

Mechanics   (1959). 
Jerome    B.    Fam h  ri.    Iii.D.,    Professor    and    Cliairman    of    Aerospace    E\. 

(1964). 
Edwin  C.  Jones,  P.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Electrical  l.u. 

(1948),  1925. 
Alfred  D.  Longhouse,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Agricultural  I 

neertmg  (1945),  1938. 
JAMES  II.  S<  iiaii!,  P.F.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Civil  I.-  t  (1960). 

RAYMOND  E.  Shaker.  IF..  M.S. I.E.,  Professor  and  Cliairman  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing (1957),  1949. 
Howard  P.  Simons,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Chemical  Engine,  1 

(1959),  1939. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Charles  T.  Holland,  P.E.,  M.S.E.M.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines;   Director  of 

Mining    and    Industrial    Extension;    Professor    of    Mining    Engineering    (1961), 

1930. 
Richard  \V.   Ladad,   P.E.,   M.S.E.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Petroleum   Engineering 

(1962),  1947. 
Joseph   D.   McClung,    P.E.,    M.S.E.M.,   Associate   Professor  of   Mining  Engineering 

(1961),   1941. 
Ernest  I.  Sandy.  P.E.,  B.S.E.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering  (196 

1947. 
James    A.    Wasson,    P.E.,    M.S.P.E.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Petroleum    Engineering 

(1962),   1960. 
Joseph    Pamni,    III,    B.S  Pet.E.,    Instructor    (part-time)    in    Petroleum    Engineering 

(1963). 
Roscoe  E.  Hanna,  Jr.,  P.E.,  B.S.,  Supervisor  Industrial  Extension;  Assistant  Director 

of  Fir,   Service  Extension  (1949),  1944. 
Claodi  A.  Goode,  P.E.,  B.S.E.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  Mining  Extension   (1961). 

1956. 
Ralph  C  Bierer,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1 
I  km  n    I      BrADLSY,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension    |  lc>45). 

Ulysses  G.  Carysr,  B.S..  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1997 
Loybbb  B.  Ferguson.  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1957). 

W'n  i.iam  H.  Mac:Ken7ii  .  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1945). 
Peteh  P.  Mintreas,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1961). 
James  M.  Morrison,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension      L958). 

<;e  H.   PUDLO,  B.S.F.M..  Instructor  in  Mining   I  1964). 

Hobart  Watson.  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension 
Leland  II    Winger,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1952). 
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School  of  Mines  Visiting  Committee 

Veleair  C.  Smith,  (Chairman  of  Committee).  Management  Consultant,  Kanawha 
Valley  Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

W.  O.  Barnard,  Vice  President,  Clinchfield  Coal  Company,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 

Wendell  S.  Moore,  Manager  of  Production,  Columbian  Carbon  Company,  Emble- 
ton  Building,  P.O.  Drawer  873,  Charleston  23,  W.  Va. 

Fred  R.  Toothman,  Engineer  of  Coal  Properties,  Coal  Development,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway  Company,  701  C  &  O  Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

D.  A.  Zegeer,  Division  Superintendent,  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation,  Elkhorn 
Division,  Jenkins,   Ky. 

Staff  of  the  Coal  Research  Bureau 

Joseph  W.  Leonard,  M.S.,  Director  (1961). 

Masood  Akhtar,  B.S.Pet.E.,  Research  Assistant  (1965),  1964. 

Ali  Ihsan  Aktay,  M.S.E.M.,  Research  Assistant  (1965),  1963. 

Faleh  T.  Al-Saadoon,  B.S.Pet.E.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1965). 

Okley  Bert  Bucklen,  B.S.,  Research  Engineer  (1963). 

Tai-Ming  Chang,  B.S.Ch.E.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1963). 

Govind  M.  Chaudhari,  B.S.Chem.,  Research  Assistant  (1966). 

Richard  E.  Cline,  B.S.Ch.E.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1965). 

Charles  F.  Cockrell,  B.S.,  Project  Engineer  (1963). 

Bernard  A.  Donahue,  B.S.,  Instrumental  Analyst  (1965),  1963. 

Jerry  R.  Herndon,  B.S.E.E.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1963). 

Kathryn  Huffman,  M.S.,  Research  Chemist  (1964),  1944. 

Kenneth  K.  Humphrey,  P.E.,  B.S.Ch.E.,  Cost  Engineer  (1965). 

Sharad  S.  Katdare,  B.S.Ch.E.,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1966). 

N.  R.  Kona,  Research  Assistant  (1966),  1964. 

William  F.  Lawrence,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  (1965),  1964. 

Charles  R.  McFadden,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant  (1962). 

Philip  G.  Meikle,  P.E.,  M.S.E.M.,  Research  Engineer  (1963). 

Harry  E.  Shafer,  M.S.,  Research  Geologist  (1962). 

Ehtesham  U.  Syed,  M.Sc,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  (1966). 

General  Information 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING;  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  and  instruction,  the  College  of  Engineering 
is  organized  into  the  following  departments: 

Aerospace    Engineering    (A.E.)  Mechanical  Engineering    (M.E.) 

Agricultural  Engineering    (Ag.E.)  Industrial   Engineering    (I.E.) 

Chemical  Engineering   (Ch.E.)  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
Civil  Engineering  (C.E.)  (T.A.M.) 

Electrical  Engineering   (E.E.) 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  the  School  of  Mines  is  divided  into  the 
following  divisions: 

Mining  Engineering  (E.M.)  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension 

Petroleum  Engineering  (Pet.E.  )  Coal  Research  Bureau 

Curricula  Accredited  By   the  Engineers'  Council 
For  Professional  Development 

The  Engineer's  Council  for  Professional  Development,  a  joint  body  concerned 
with  the  enhancement  of  the  status  of  the  engineer  and  the  engineering  profession, 
has  been  designated  by  its  constituent  bodies  (American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum  Engineers,  The  American 
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four  large  work  tables  supplied  with  120  and  240  volt  A.C.  circuits  and  125  and  250 
volt  D.C.  circuits  controlled  from  a  control  distribution  panel.  The  D.C.  circuits 
arc  coupled  to  two  MG  sets  which  are  also  controlled  at  the  distribution  panel. 

The  tractor  and  machinery  laboratory  has  a  45/60  h.p.  General  Electric  Dyna- 
mometer and  MG  set.  Mounted  adjacent  to  it  is  an  International  Harvester  Company 
truck  machine  where  students  learn  internal  combustion  engine  operations.  Eventually 
B  3-drum  chassis  dynamometer  will  be  connected  to  the  General  Electric  Dynamo- 
meter on  which  tractors  and  machinery  will  be  mounted  for  performance  testing. 
When  completed,  the  chassis  dynamometer  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  any 
department  of  agricultural  engineering. 

The  shop  theory  and  methods  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  training  future  vo- 
cational agriculture  teachers  and  other  agriculture  students  desiring  to  learn  shop 
skills,  construction  materials,  and  shop  practices. 

The  research  laboratory  contains  a  machine  shop  and  welding  facilities  where 
research  projects  are  constructed. 

The  water  systems  and  hydraulic  laboratory  contains  two  large  concrete  tanks  on 
which  water  pumps  and  systems  are  mounted  for  study. 

The  instrumentation  laboratory  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  research.  At 
present,  it  serves  as  the  center  for  instrumentation  for  research  projects. 

The  materials  testing  laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and  unique  facili- 
ties in  agricultural  engineering  anywhere.  Almost  all  of  the  department's  instruction 
involving  precision  instruments  and  glassware  are  concentrated  in  this  area.  Two 
fume  hoods  are  used  when  dusty,  obnoxious,  or  inflammable  substances  are  involved. 
Other  facilities  include  numerous  outlets  for  electricity,  gas,  water,  steam,  and  air. 
A  25,000-pound  mechanical  testing  machine  is  available. 

Other  areas  in  the  building  include:  student  lounge  and  reference  room,  farm 
building  plan  service,  visual  aids  and  darkroom,  graduate  assistants  office,  confer- 
ence room,  and  department  and  staff  offices. 

The  Engineering  Drawing  Rooms,  located  in  the  "old"  Forestry  Building  on  the 
Downtown  Campus,  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  drawing  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  effort  to  the  development  of  a  quite  complete  heat  transfer  laboratory.  Available 
for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  investigation  are  a  guarded  hot  plate,  a  guarded 
hot  pipe,  environmental  rooms,  large  constant  humidity  and  temperature  chambers, 
emisivity,  reflectivity,  and  transmissibility  measuring  instruments,  heat  exchangers, 
temperature  recorders,  and  instrumentation  equipment. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories,  covering  12,000  square  feet,  contain 
equipment  and  facilities  for  demonstrating,  testing  and  evaluating  the  many  types  of 
systems  involved  in  the  interconversion  of  energy.  Modern  instrumentation  is  avail- 
able for  the  measurement  of  such  basic  properties  as  mass,  pressure,  temperature, 
composition,  flow  rate,  power,  etc.,  under  both  static  and  dynamic  conditions.  Stand- 
ard calorimeters  and  viscometers  are  available  for  the  determination  of  the  heating 
value  of  fuels,  and  the  viscosity  of  lubricants. 

The  department  has  a  computer  facility  which  includes  both  field  and  differential 
analog  types  with  recording  oscillographs.  In  addition,  considerable  use  is  made  of 
the  University  Computer  Center's  high-speed  digital  computer. 

The  vibration  laboratory  in  Mechanical  Engineering  contains  a  vibration  per- 
formance testing  machine,  a  random  and  harmonic  motion  excitation  system,  and  an 
associated  array  of  measuring  and  recording  equipment  for  vibration  and  noise 
analysis. 

An  experimental  machine  design  laboratory  in  Mechanical  Engineering  enables 
students  to  make  use  of  several  modern  techniques  of  stress  and  strain  analysis  for 
determining  the  strength  of  machine  members.  The  laboratory  contains  a  complete 
set  of  strain  gage  equipment,  stress-coat  apparatus,  and  photostress  equipment  for 
static  and  dynamic  loading. 

In  addition  to  the  above  laboratories,  the  department  has  a  number  of  specialized 
laboratories  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  research.  Students  and  faculty 
working  together  on  research  projects  of  mutual  interest  make  use  of  these  facilities 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  unknown. 

A  well-equipped  machine  shop  provides  an  up-to-date  facility  for  fabricating 
and  assembling  specialized  equipment  for  the  instruction  and  research  laboratories 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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The  electrical  laboratory  has  motor-generator  sets  which  supply  direct-current 
power  to  meet  the  special  requirement]  of  the  lain ir.it  rator 

sets  supplement  the  power  available  from  the  local  power  oompan 

The   machinery   laboratonj    has    standard    types    ol    I 

meters,  transformers,  loading  resiston  ;>up- 

ment  for  demonstrating  tin   principle  of  electrical  machinery.  Many  sp 

machines  are  also  available,  including  special  relay  demonstration 

The   measurement  laboratory  lias   many   types   of    DM  instrument 

in  measuring  various  elt  ctrical  and  magnetic  quantity  s. 

The    communications    and    electronics    laboratory    his    variOUf 

for  testing  and  demonstrating  equipment  used  in  the  field  of  electronics.  Some  ultra- 
high frequency  equipment  b  available  for  mi  nstratjoo  and  measure- 
ment 

An  Analog  Computer  Center  has  been  established  by  the  C 
ing.  The  Center  is  jpentted  by  the  Department  of  Electrical   Engineering  in 
junction  with  the  instructional  equipment  of  the  Department  The  I  primarily 

used   for  res,   t;,)i  work  of  the  Col! 

The  Industrial  Engineering  motion  and  time  study  laboratory  contains  time- 
study    watches,    motion    picture    projection    equipment,    dims 

motion  picture  camera,  wink  counter,  and  special  timing  equipment  A  multi-pu:; 
polygraph  is  available  for  recording  pulse.  Hood  pressure,  and  respiration.  A  port 
oscillograph,  equipped  with  an  amplify  r.  is  also  available  for  research. 

The  calculating  laboratory  is  equipped  With  modem,   versatile-  machine   which 
provide  the  student  with  a  means  of  reaching  numerical   solutions   quickly,   tin 
allowing  more  time  for  theoretical  and  ad\  il  study  of  many  proh' 

punches  are  also  available  in  this  laboratory  for  preparation  of  computer  programs 
and   data. 

The  plant  layout  laboratory  enables  the  student  to  participate  in  a  project  which 
provides  opportunity  for  practical  application  of  the  work  covered  in  many  industrial 
engineering  courses. 

The  human  factors  laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  to  enable  the  student 
to  measure  many  of  man's  contributions  and  limitations  in  man-machine  relationships. 

The  manufacturing  proceuet  laboratories  are  equipped  to  permit  instruction  to 
be   given   regarding   metal-manufacturing   processes.    The   laboratory   equipment   and 

tic  processes  include: 

1.  Basic  or  general  purpose  metal-cutting  machine  tools  that  permit  demonstra- 
tion of  and  practice  in  performing  the  bask  metal-cutting  operations  of  turning, 
drilling,  milling,  and  planing.  A  gage  laboratory  permits  non-precision  and   | 

linear  and  angular  measurement  of  the  product. 

2.  Oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting,  electric  arc  welding,  and  heliarc  welding 
equipment  permit  demonstration  and  practice  in  these  an 

3.  Foundry  equipment  for  sand  testing  and  l>ench  molding,  and  a  melting 
furnace  for  nonferrous  metals  permit  the  production  of  castii. 

4.  The  department  has  a  numerically  controlled  machine  which  is  to  be  used 
for  both  instruction  and  research. 

The    Department   of   Theoretical    and    Applied    Mechanics    speriali/es    in    instru- 
mentation for  engineering  research.  Available  are  transducers  for  meaiinlng  pleasure, 
force,  temperature,  displacement,  etc.   Amplifiers,  filters  and  other  modifying 
are   in    use.    Various   meters,   OtcfflotraPfS,    magnetic   oscillographs,   cam- 
available  for  instructional  purposes  and  research. 

The    experimental    mechanics    laboratories    include   complete    facilities    for    I 

scale  physical  testing  as  well  as  small  research  labs  for  small-stale  work.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  large  structural  laboratory  is  a  special  load  floor  with  ■  coordinate 
tern  of  50,(XK)-pound  capacity  load  points.  The  primary  advantage  <>f  such  a  system 
is  its  extreme  versatility,  which  i^  m  En  education  and  research.  Complete 

research  and  instructional  facility  liable  including  photoelastJc    and 

electric  strain   gage  instrumentation  labora'  riOUS   small  laboratories 

for  individual   research   projects.    A   special    research    laboratory,    completely   rqm;  ; 

for    biomechanics     research,     is    presently    in    operation    with    plans    1 

Various    capacity    universal    and    special    purpose    teal     machines     (torsion,    fatigue, 

hardness,  impact,  etc.)  arc  also  available  for  student  instruction  and  research. 
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The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  utilizes  the  facilities  of  the  structural 
laboratory  and  is  also  equipped  for  class  work  and  research  in  the  other  principal 
areas  of  civil  engineering. 

In  the  hydraulic  laboratory  students  work  together  in  comparatively  small  groups 
studying  in  three  dimensions  the  configuration  of  flowing  water  and  the  devices  for 
pumping  water  and  mi  asuring  its  velocity,  volume,  pressure,  and  weight  which,  at 
best,  are  unsatisfactorily  illustrated  in  text  material.  The  calculations,  which  are  a 
part  of  each  report,  take  on  a  new  and  physical  meaning.  Facilities  are  available  to 
study  the  pumping  of  water,  its  energy  loss  in  pipes  and  various  types  of  meters, 
open  channel  flow,  weirs,  and  orifices. 

The  sanitary  engineering  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  student  and  research 
work  in  the  fields  of  water  purification  and  sewage  treatment.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
characteristics  of  water.  The  degree  of  purification  resulting  from  various  forms  of 
treatment  is  measured  and  the  cost  of  the  process  is  determined.  Experience  in  the 
use  of  scientific  equipment  is  gained,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  by-product  of 
the  study  of  various  forms  of  treatment  on  the  water  or  sewage. 

The  air  pollution  control  engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  instruments 
to  enable  students  to  take  samples  of  exhaust  gases  and  dusts  from  vents  and 
chimneys,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  both  outdoor  and  indoor.  Analyses  of  the  sampled 
pollutants,  and  correlation  with  measurements  of  the  weather,  enable  students  to 
engage  in  a  wide  range  of  research  studies.  Students  also  have  access  to  a  major 
collection  of  air  pollution  technical  literature  that  is  highly  cross-indexed  for  rapid 
search  and  retrieval. 

Through  cooperation  with  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
elsewhere  in  the  University,  a  wide  range  of  sensitive  gas  and  dust  analytical  instru- 
ments are  available,  including  ultra-violet,  infra-red,  X-ray  diffraction,  gas  chromato- 
graphs,  and  an  electron  microscope. 

A  complete  array  of  surveying  equipment  is  available  for  student  use,  including 
transits,  levels,  plane  tables,  compasses,  tapes,  and  rods.  Problems  involving  the  use 
of  this  equipment  in  the  field  are  designed  primarily  to  help  the  student  understand 
the  underlying  theory  of  surveying  rather  than  to  develop  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  instruments. 

The  photogrammetry  laboratory  is  equipped  with  many  of  the  elementary  in- 
struments for  making  both  planimetric  and  topographic  maps  from  aerial  photo- 
graphs. Available  for  the  use  of  students  who  elect  this  course  are  stereoscopes, 
sketchmasters,  radial  planimetric  plotters,  stereocomparagraphs,  an  autofocusing  re- 
flecting projector,  and  a  multiplex  projector. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Road  Commission  Testing  Division,  a 
wealth  of  equipment  is  available  for  use  by  civil  engineering  students.  In  their  senior 
year,  they  may  elect  the  study  of  test  methods  used  to  determine  whether  con- 
struction materials  comply  with  the  specifications  under  which  they  were  purchased. 
Becoming  familiar  with  modern  specifications  and  the  reasons  behind  them  is  the 
main  objective  here.  Proper  manipulation  of  the  equipment  is  necessary,  but  only 
a  small  part  of  the  benefit  which  comes  from  work  done. 

Design  and  drawing  rooms  are  available  and  are  completely  equipped  with  mod- 
ern facilities.  Surveying  classes  work  out  graphical  and  analytical  problems  here  as 
well  as  plot  and  finish  maps.  Highway  design,  structures,  water  supply,  sewerage, 
and  photogrammetry  all  require  work  in  these  rooms  and  they  are  frequently  used 
by  students  for  general  work  as  well. 

The  laboratories  for  Chemical  Engineering  are  well  equipped  for  fundamental 
study  and  research  in  the  various  phases  of  heat,  momentum  and  mass  transfer  and 
in  rate  processes.  The  control  laboratory  immediately  adjacent  is  provided  with  the 
latest  measurement  and  control  instruments  and  a  45-amplifier  analog  computer  for 
process  dynamics  and  systems  engineering.  Special  laboratories  have  been  established 
for  such  studies  as  reaction  kinetics  and  thermodynamic  properties  together  with 
spectrophotometry,  mass   spectrometry,   r.nd  chromatography  facilities. 

The  Materials  Science  Engineering  Laboratories  in  adjoining  areas  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  study  of  materials  comprising  metallurgical,  ceramic,  and 
snythetic  substances  used  in  the  various  engineering  fields.  Equipment  available  for 
use  includes  small-scale  machinery  for  preparation  of  such  materials  and  for  micro- 
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scopic  photomicrographic,   x-ray   cliff:  lid   radiol 

testing  equipment  is  likewise  available. 

The  department  is  equipped  tor  work  in  Nuclear  the  under- 

graduate and  graduate  levels.  A  swmmring  pool  reactor,  a  suD-critical  n 
electronic   reactor   simulator   are   available,   and   a   graphite  pile   used   tor   neutron 
studies  has  been  installed.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  instruments  for  dete 
and  measurement  of  radioactivity.  A  cobal  I  moderate  strength  and  one 

of  high  strength  are  used  to  study  die  efl  n  on  chemical  re- 

actions. 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  also  provides 
tation  laboratorie*  tor  performing  process  calculations  and  plant  layouts  with  ! 
modeling  materials.  The  laboratories  an-  serviced  bj   i  complete  shop 
skilled  mechanician,  a  complete  mat.  rials  stock  room,  and  locker  and  showei 
for  students.  Individual  research  laboratori  luate  students  .ire  also  provi 

School  cm    Mines  1  -  ibobaxoi 

The  mining  laboratories  in  the  Mineral  Industries  Building  are  designed  to 
supplement  the  technical  instruction  related  to  the  various  phases  of  milling  and 
petroleum  engineering  and  to  correlate  bask  theory  and  principles  with  their  appli- 
cation in  industry. 

The  mining  laboratory  includes  various   types  of  electrical   control 
monly  used  with  modern  mining  equipment,  especially  arranged  to  permit 
of  the  electrical  circuits  and  operating  principles.  Specimt  ns  of  typical  equipment 
drilling,  cutting,  and  blasting  are  included,  together  with  kt  >•  assembly  par' 
units.  There  also  are  d<  \  i..  es  for  demonstrating  and  detennining  the  esplosibilir] 
suspended  dusts,  dust  analysis  equipment,  apparatus  for  determining  dust  counts,  and 
models    showine   methods    of   working   anthracite    and    bituminous    coal    and    mineral 

deposits. 

The  mine  ventilation  laboratory  is  equipped  with  centrifugal  and  multistage  axial 

flow  fans,   together  with   the  necessary   facilities   for  demonstratinu   the   principl- 
fluid  flow  as  related  to  mine  ventilation  and  determination  of  the  performance  char- 
acteristic of  the  fans  used.   A  gas  testing  room   is  provided  for  practice   and  den 
stration  with  Flame  safety  lamps  and  other  gas  detection  devices.  The  laboratory  is 
provided  with  apparatus  and  facilities  for  air  analysis;  and  the-  William  Glifford  and 
James   T.   Beard  collection   of  safety   lamps   is   of  particular   academic   D 
lated  to  the-  history  and  development  of  safe  mine-  lighting. 

The  fuels  laboratory  is  especially  equipped  for  the  analysis  and  study  of  fuels, 
with  particular  e>mphasis  on   coal   and   coke.   The   equipment   includes   analytical   hal- 
I  uimeters.    drying   and   roast:-  fusion   furnaces,    and    S]  np- 

men:  l   for  the  proximate  and  ultimate  analysis  of  coal  and  the  determination 

e>f   coking   and   ash   fusion   characteristics.    An   X-ray   diffraction   unit    is    available   for 
special   analytical   work. 

The  mineral  beneficiation  laboratory  is  outstanding  in  its  facilities  for  c 
and  in  the  variety  of  coal  cleaning  and  preparation  equipment  provided.  The  testing 
e  quipment  includes  facilities  for  screen  analysis,  float  and  sink  preparation,  and  the* 
various  units  required  to  reduce  and  prepare'  samples  for  lal)oratory  analysis.  The 
coal  cleaning  equipment  available  for  instructional  and  research  purposes  mdubV 
complete  ranee  of  machines  and  methods  employed  in  commercial  installations  for 
the  beneficiation  of  coal  and  minerals.  The  principal  cleaning  and  concentration 
e-quipmont  and  methods  are  represented  by  sett-contained  pilot  units  with  auxiliary 
equipment  to  permit  complete  test  operation  and  are  in  addition  to  a  wide*  ranee  of 
individual  r  demonstration  and  instructional  purp 

The   petroleum   and  natural  gat    laboratory   contains   a   full    :  quipment 

ssary  for  determination  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  oil  and  ■_• 
as  related  to  their  use.  transmission,  and  production.  Apparatus  and  fa<  pro- 

vided for  core  analysis  to  determine  saturations,  porosity,  permeability,  and  crain 
structure   of  producing   sands,    together   with    diamond    core    drills    and  the 

preparation    of   samples    for   such    test        \    completely    equinp-  drilling   mud 

laboratory   is   provided    for   all   types   of   pilot   testing.    Also   int  I  rious 
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specimens  of  drilling  and  other  production  equipment  for  instruction  and  demon- 
stration. The  gas  measurement  section  includes  bell-types,  critical  flow,  and  low 
pressure  flow  provers  for  testing  meters  of  various  types.  Also  provided  is  a  wide 
range  of  domestic,  orifice,  and  large  capacity  displacement  meters  with  the  necessary 
meter  runs  for  their  operation. 

Special  equipment  for  instruction  in  geophysics  is  provided,  and  the  School 
maintains  an  earth-movement  recording  seismograph  station,  operated  in  accordance 
with  standards  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  recording 
earthquakes  and  the  movement  of  severe  storm  zones.  Portable  blast  seismic  in- 
struments are  available  for  field  testing  demonstration. 

National  Societies 

Student  chapters  of  several  national  professional  societies  are  maintained.  They 
include  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Atsronautics,  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers, 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers,  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers. 
Meetings  of  the  student  chapters  are  held  monthly. 

The  West  Virginia  Alpha  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  was  installed  on  June  3,  1922. 
Tau  Beta  Pi  is  the  honorary  engineering  fraternity.  Eligible  for  membership  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Aerospace,  Agricultural,  Chemical, 
Civil,  Electrical,  Industrial,  Mechanical,  and  Mining  Engineering  who  have  main- 
tained a  rank  in  scholarship  in  the  highest  one-fifth  of  the  class. 

The  West  Virginia  Upsilon  Chapter  of  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  was  installed  May 
27,  1927.  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  is  an  honorary  mineral  industries  fraternity  with 
chapters  in  thirty  of  the  leading  universities.  Seniors  and  juniors  in  mining  engi- 
neering and  majors  in  metallurgy  and  ceramics  in  chemical  engineering  who  have 
attained  high  scholarship  rank  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Theta  Chapter  of  Omega  Chi  Epsilon  was  installed  April 
15,  1958.  This  is  an  honorary  chemical  engineering  society  with  chapters  in  eight 
leading  universities.  Junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  who  have  attained  high 
scholastic  rank  and  have  demonstrated  outstanding  traits  of  character  and  integrity 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Pi  Gamma  Chapter  of  Pi  Tau  Sigma  was  installed  March  31, 
1942.  This  is  an  honorary  mechanical  engineering  fraternity  with  chapters  in  sixty- 
seven  universities.  Seniors  and  juniors  in  mechanical  engineering  who  have  attained 
a  high  scholastic  rank  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Beta  Rho  Chapter  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu,  national  electrical  engi- 
neering honorary,  has  qualifications  for  membership  which  distinctly  stimulate  and 
reward  high  scholarship.  Students  in  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  junior  class  and  the 
upper  one-third  of  the  senior  class  who  have  high  scholastic  standings  and  good 
character  are  eligible  for  membership.  \  loan  fund  is  maintained  by  the  local  chapter 
for  students  enrolled  in  engineering. 

The  West  Virginia  Chapter  of  Chi  Epsilon  was  installed  May  14,  1949.  This 
honorary  civil  engineering  fraternity  has  chapters  in  fifty-seven  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Seniors  and  juniors  in  civil  engineering  who  have  attained  a  high  scholastic 
rank  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Chapter  of  Alphi  Pi  Mu  was  installed  May  14,  1955.  This 
is  an  honorary  industrial  engineering  fraternity  with  chapters  in  twenty-four  uni- 
versities having  accredited  curricula.  Senior  and  junior  industrial  engineering  stu- 
dents who  have  attained  high  scholastic  rank  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  West  Virginia  Chapter  of  Sigma  Gamma  Tau  was  installed  May  21,  1955. 
This  honorary  aerospace  engineering  society  has  chapters  in  nineteen  leading  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  The  society  recognizes  and  honors  juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  through  scholarship,  integrity,  and  outstanding  achievement  been  a  credit  to 
West  Virginia  University. 
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Requirements  for  Degrees 


Any  studt at,  in  order  to  be  eligible  t  ■  Bachelors  degree  in  any  branch 

of  engineering  for  which  degre>  idition  to  g  all  entrance 

requirements,  shall  be  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  number  of  semester 
hours  of  work  as  specified  in  the  curriculum  of  the  department  leading  to  the  de- 
gree for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate,  plus  the  general  requiremt:  sical 
education,  mi'.  ace  or  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies,  and  English  proficiency 
by  the  University  Ear  such  a  degree. 

A  grade  of  "C*  or  better  must  be  attained  in  each  mathematics  coarse  before 
.   n  in  a  sul  mathematics  course  is  allowed.  This  r  Dot  apprv 

-    ".  and  14. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  CURRICULA 

The  several  four-year  curricula   are  set   up   to   give,   in   the   first   two  ye- 
well-rounded  training  in  the  basic  sciences  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics, 
and  in  English. 

This  is  followed  by  such  technical  subjects  as  mechanics,  theTrnc>dynamics,  and 
electricity.  The  degree  of  emphasis  varies  somewhat  with  the  curriculum  followed. 
These  courses  bridge  the  gap  betw  een  the  pure  sciences  and  the  professional  courses. 
In  addition,  courses  in  the  humanities  are  given  throughout  the  four  v 

In  the  third  and  tourth  years,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  professional 
work  of  the  engineer.  In  th  i  certain  number  of  credit  hours  are  available 

for  electives. 

The  curricula  are: 

1.    A   four-year   curriculun.  *o   the   degree  of   Bachelor  of   Science  in 

Aerospace  Engineering. 

ar   curriculum   leading   to   the   degree   of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

3.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering. 

4.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering. 

5.  A   four-year  curriculum   leading  to   the   degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science   in 
rical  Engineering. 

6.  A   four-year   curriculum   leading   to   the   degree   of   Bachelor   of   Stien 
Industrial  Engineering. 

A   four-year   curriculum    leading   to   the   degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in 

8.    Combine !  ling  over  five  or  more 

e   and    Bachelor 
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Plan  for  Numbering  Courses 

For  convenience  it  is  customary  to  designate  the  course  of  study  by  the  name 
of  the  department  or  group  of  departments  and  the  number  of  the  particular  course. 
Whenever  reference  is  made  to  engineering  courses  in  the  course  announcements 
and  textual  matter,  the  department  or  groups  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

Aerospace  Engineering          A.E.  Materials  Science  Engineering     .   Mat.E. 

Agricultural  Engineering    Ag.E.       Nuclear  Engineering   Nuc.E. 

Chemical  Engineering Ch.E.  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Civil  Engineering       C.E.  Mechanics    T.A.M. 

Electrical  Engineering E.E.       Mining  Engineering   E.M. 

Industrial  Engineering   I.E.      Petroleum  Engineering  Pet.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering        M.E.      General G. 

The  plan  for  numbering  courses  is  as  follows: 

Courses       1  to     99— intended  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Courses  100  to  199— junior  and  senior  courses  not  open  to  graduates. 
Courses  200  to  299— advanced  courses  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates. 

Classification  of  Students 

To  be  classified  as  a  freshman  in  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of 
Mines,  a  student  must  have  credit  for  at  least  15  units  of  entrance  requirements. 
To  be  classified  as  a  sophomore  he  must  have  credit  toward  his  degree  for  30  hours; 
as  a  junior  72  hours;  as  a  senior  112  hours;  except  that  a  student  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  to  be  classified  as  a  sophomore  must  have 
credit  for  27  hours  of  college  work,  as  a  junior,  60  hours;  as  a  senior,  94  hours. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

Aerospace  Engineering  embraces  the  science  and  technology  of  all  vehicles 
which  are  not  bound  to  the  earth.  This  includes  all  types  of  aircraft,  rockets,  missiles, 
and  spacecraft,  whether  flight  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere  or  beyond  it. 

The  Aerospace  Engineering  Curriculum  includes  the  disciplines  encountered  in 
the  design  of  all  of  these  vehicles.  In  addition  to  aerodynamics  and  structures,  the 
aerospace  engineer  must  now  be  familiar  with  propulsion  systems  and  control  and 
guidance  systems.  The  curriculum  may  serve  as  a  terminal  program  by  incorporating 
design  oriented  courses  for  the  technical  electives,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  preparatory 
program  for  advanced  study  by  the  selection  of  science  oriented  courses  for  these 
technical  electives. 

Aerospace  Engineering  theory  and  laboratory  courses  are  scheduled  in  the 
curriculum  to  complement  each  other,  so  that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  both.  The  laboratory  courses  also  provide  the  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  modern  laboratory  instrumentation  and  research  methods. 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Engineering  operates  seven  laboratories: 

Subsonic  Wind  Tunnel— A  200  mph  low-turbulence  wind  tunnel  is  used  for 
research  and  to  supplement  lecture  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  subsonic  aero- 
dynamics. 

Supersonic  Wind  Tunnels— A  Mach  1.50  continuous-flow  indraft-type  wind 
tunnel  is  used  for  research  and  instruction,  particularly  at  the  graduate  level.  A 
variable  Mach  number  ''Blow  Down"  tunnel  capable  of  Mach  numbers  up  to  four  is 
also  available. 

Shock  Tunnel— A  two-inch  shock  tunnel  capable  of  simulating  hypersonic  flight 
at  rarefied  atmospheres  is  available  for  undergraduate  instruction  and  research. 

Aerospace  Structure  Laboratory— To  complement  classroom  work  dealing  with 
the  theory  of  aerospace  vehicle  srtuctural  analysis. 

Propulsion  Laboratory— For  undergraduate  and  graduate  electives  in  this  area. 

Design  Laboratory— For  third-  and  fourth-year  courses  in  detail,  aerodynamic, 
and  structural  design. 
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Flight  Tett  Airplane-.'.  I  1S2  airplane  .  >ing  labor 

for  a  course  in  flight  toting. 

:.ht   Hangar— Hangars    U:.  raft.    Sc: 0  are 

eh  purpov 


FIRST  YEAR  A.  INEERINC 


Hr. 

Ghem.  15— Fund.  I  :  4 

English   1— Comp.  ami  Rhet. 
( ,.  l—Engfak  ering  J 

Math.  15-Calc 
M.E.  20— Eng'_r 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1  2-3 

Ed.  l-( .■  m  1 

IT-IS 


- 

: 

flus 

.  I 
Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A  -    _ 


3 

4 

_ 
1 


iirst  Sem. 

Non-Technical  Elective 
Math.    17-Calculus 
Physics    102— General   Ph we- 
ll  11— Public  Spe.il- 
T.A.M.    101-Statfcs 
Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 


OND  YEAR 

Hr.  Second  Sem.                                              Hr 

3  Non-Technical  3 
A  Math.   14<>-Diff.   Equa- 

4  !  1  _;-Intro.  to  M.kI.  Physica         4 
3  T.A.M.   102 

3  T.A.M.  U>4-D\namk> 

2-1  Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4                                2-3 


18-19 


18-19 


lint  Sem. 

A.E.   116-Intro.  to  Flight  Yeh. 

A.E.  201-Fluid  Dynamics  I 

Math,  elective 

M.E.   120— Eng'g.  Thermodynamics 

Non-technical  elective 

T.A.M.  103-Mech.  of  Materials  II 


THIRD  YEAR 

Hr.      Second  Sem 

209-Flight   x 


4       A.E.  210-1  -rue. 

Dvnamio   II 
105-Electrica!   Fund. 
3       E:  _  mp. 

3      Non -technical 


Hr. 
3 

4 
3 
3 


19 


19 


FOURTH   • 


I -~int  Sem. 

205— Exp.  Fluid  Dynami 
A.E.   207-Flight  Veh.   D 
A  E.  211-Flight  Veh.  Stnic   II 

-Flight  \'eh.  Propulsion 
EJ2    1         :        tronic  Fund. 
tion  Trip 
technical   elective 


Hr. 


3 

4 

Cr. 

3 


'id  Sem. 

213-Exp  -rue.  1 

2.50-  M         5  ng'g.  3 

Non-technical  elective 
Technical 


IS 


a-technical 

Sociology,   Philosophy.    History 
12  semester  credit  hours  mu-t 
Technical   electives   mast   1 
or  from  advai. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 


CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering  is  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to  agri- 
culture. Success  in  the  application  of  engineering  fundamentals  to  the  agricultural 
industry  requires  knowledge  of  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  general  training  in  agricultural  and  engi- 
neering fundamentals.  Considerable  stress  is  given  to  basic  requirements  of  plant 
and  animal  life  which  affect  engineering  practices,  but  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  underlying  principles  and  methods  which  are 
the  foundation  of  all  the  engineering  professions. 

Although  the  curriculum  gives  no  opportunity  for  specialization,  Agricultural 
Engineering  is  made  up  of  four  major  fields.  These  are:  Farm  Power  and  Machinery, 
Farm  Structures,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  and  Electric  Power  and  Processing. 

Students  preparing  tc  take  Agricultural  Engineering  should  present  for  entrance 
as  many  units  as  possible  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Some  of  the  organizations  and  industries  employing  agricultural  engineers  are 
electric  power  companies  and  cooperatives;  farm  machinery  manufacturers  and 
distributors;  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  building  materials;  oil  companies; 
electric  equipment  and  other  suppliers  of  farm  utilities;  trust  companies;  farm 
management  agencies;  federal  agencies  such  as  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  Indian  Service;  colleges  and 
universities;  Army  and  Navy,  and  foreign  governments. 


FIRST  YEAR  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Chem.  15— Fund,  of  Chem.   4 

Math.    15-Calculus    4 

M.E.  20-Eng'g.  Draw  and  Graphics     3 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1    2-3 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 1 


Second  Sem. 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet. 


Hr. 

..    .     3 

Chem.  16-Fund.  of  Chem 4 

Math.    16-Calculus      4 

Physics  11— General  Physics    4 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A.S.  2   2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program 1 


17-18 


17-18 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Ag.E.  10-Intro.  to  Agr.  Eng'g 3 

Physics  102— General  Physics    4 

Math.    17-Calculus    4 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3 

Econ.  51— Principles   3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 2-1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Physics  124— Intro,  to  Mod.  Physics  .      4 

Math.  140-Diff.  Equations   3 

T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I   .        3 

Econ.  52— Principles 3 

M.E.   121— Thermodynamics    3 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 2-3 


18-19 


18-19 


*  Agricultural  Economics  electives  must  be  chosen  from  Agr.  Econ.  240,  261, 
or  271. 

THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

M.E.  126—  Eng'g.  Draw,  and  Graphics     2 

E.E.  105— Electrical  Fundamentals  .  .  4 

T.A.M.  103-Mech.  of  Materials  II  .  .  3 

T.A.M.  104-Dynamics 3 

Core  Group  A  Elective  3 

English  126- Adv.  Comp.  OR 

Speech  11— Public  Speaking 3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

E.E.  205— Electrical  Fundamentals  4 

C.E.  1— Surveying     2 

M.E.   109—  Mechanism    2 

Core  Group  A  Elective 3 

Agron.  2— Soils        4 


18 


18 


THE  COLJ  ENGINEER!!  UINES 


FOURTH  \ 


First  Sem. 

AI  &  VS  51-Prin.  of  Animal  Sci 

Hort.  52-Prin.  of  Plant  Sci. 

Ag.E.   230- Farm   Power 

Ag.E.  250—  Soil  and  Water  Conserv 

M.E.  201-  bers 

Act.   Econ.    elective 

Electives 


Hr. 


■ 
OR  Af        -         \gricuJtural  Structures 

_  -0- Elements  of  Machinery 
gn 

:tion  of  Elect.  OR 
I  Proces 
3      Electives 
3      Core  Group  B  Elective 


M  IN  ( .H  JL  ENGINEERING 

'ce:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

The  four-year  course  in  Chemical  Engineering  hao  been  developed   '. 
graduates  for  positions  in  operation,  development,  design,  construction,  and  manage- 

'  of  manufacturing  plants  in  chemical  and 

physical  changes  to  proauce  econ 

TV  .  .ulum  includes    m  addition  to  courses  in  com- 

position  and   rhetoric,   basic   mathematics    thr  rential   equations,   morz 

and  physical  cherr.  sical  and  moderr.  elementary  mechanics. 

Courses  in  the  humanities  serve  to  introduce  the  social-humanistic  stem  which  con- 
tinues throughout  the  remainder  of  the  curriculum. 

The  third  year  includes  organic  chemistry  and  engineering  sciences  comprising 
cfaeBD  mentals  of  momentum,  mass  and  sfer,  thermo- 

reaction  kinetics,   n 

The  fourth-year  -enior  block  introduces  the  student  to  the  actual  practice  of 
chemical    engineer.:  and    design    centered    around    a 

-:gn  project,  process  dynamics,  design  of  experiments,  n. 
and   mechanics   of  materials,   and   professional   practice    I  ociated 

thi<   block   is    a   written   and   oral   communications   sequence,    together   with   similar 
sequencer  in  the  humanistic-social  stem  and 


FIRST  YEAR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


First  Sem. 

»h  1— Comp.  and  Rhet. 
Chem.  17— Princ.  of  Chem. 
G.  1— Engineering  Lectr:- 
Math.  15— Calculus 
S.  I 
Ed.   1— C 


5 


" 


■  d  Sem. 

5   : 

neral  Program 


5 


First    § 

1 

:  il  Chem. 

Hum 

General  ?l 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  AS.  3 


AD  YEAR 
Hr       Second  - 

4       Math    14A-Diff. 

_ 

Flumanit 
4      Ph\  --        ; 

\  M    l(H-EK-namk$ 

: 


••  "L  ■ 


- 
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First    Sctn. 

Math,  elective        

Hum.  Soc.  (elective) 
Hum.  Soc.  (elective)    . 
Chem.  233-Organic  Chem. 


THIRD  YEAR 

II  r.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

3      E.E.  105-Electrical  Funds 4 

3      Hum.  Soc.  (elective)    3 

3  Hum.  Soc.  (elective)    3 

4  Chem.  238-Organic  Chem 4 


13 


14 


Ch.E.  201-Ch.E.  Funds. 
Ch.E.  242-Thermo.  &  Kin. 


JUNIOR  BLOCK 

.  .  .        3      Ch.E.  202-Ch.E.  Funds 3 

.  .      3      Ch.E.  243-Thermo.  &  Kin 3 


First  Sem. 

Tech.  elective    

English  126-Adv.  Comp. 
Hum.  Soc.  (elective) 


19 
FOURTH  YEAR 


20 


Hr.  Second  Sem.                                          Hr. 

3      Tech.  elective        3 

3      Speech  11-Public  Speaking    3 

3      Hum.  Soc.  (elective)    3 

~9  9 


Ch.E.  270-Ch.E.  Prof.  Block 


SENIOR  BLOCK 

.  ..  .     9      Ch.E.  271-Ch.E.  Prof.  Block   9 


18 


18 


CURRICULUM  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

The  civil  engineering  curriculum  has  been  planned  to  give  a  broad  coverage  of 
those  general  and  scientific  subjects  that  form  the  foundation  of  all  engineering  and 
special  training  in  the  civil  engineering  field.  General  subjects  are  included  in  all 
semesters  of  the  four-year  program.  These  are  intended  to  improve  and  enrich  the 
student's  understanding  of  man's  relation  to  man  and  they  have  been  classified  as 
communications,  humanities,  and  social  consciousness  courses.  In  addition  to  draw- 
ing, physics,  and  mathematics,  which  form  the  roots  of  any  engineering  course,  the 
student  investigates  such  fields  as  chemistry  and  geology  which  give  a  breadth  of 
scientific  training. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  earth  measurements  and  survey  engineering  is 
scheduled  for  the  summer  following  the  first  year.  Training  at  the  professional  level 
in  photogrammetry  and  geodesy  may  be  elected  during  the  fourth  year  to  round  out 
this   work. 

Courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  electrical 
engineering  furnish  breadth  of  training  in  engineering  subjects  and  depth  of  training 
comes  from  professional  work  in  transportation,  structural  and  sanitary  engineering, 
and  soil  mechanics,  any  of  which  may  be  the  specialty  of  the  civil  engineer. 

The  civil  engineering  professional  field  is  too  broad  to  be  covered  thoroughly  in 
a  four-year  course.  For  this  reason,  primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  engineering 
fundamentals.  A  degree  of  professional  specialization  is  still  possible,  however.  The 
student,  during  his  last  year,  may  select  specialized  courses  in  the  fields  of  trans- 
portation, sanitary  engineering,  structural  engineering,  or  soil  mechanics. 

The  State  Road  Commission  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering offer  a  cooperative  program  in  which  the  student  divides  his  time  between 
formal  education  and  practical  experience.  One  or  more  semesters  are  spent  each 
year  pursuing  the  regular  Civil  Engineering  curriculum  in  school  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  the  trainee  is  employed  by  the  State  Road  Commission,  where  all 
possible  advantage  is  taken  of  the  engineering  theory  which  the  student  has  studied. 
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The  student's  pace  through  the  curriculum  is  determined  primarily  by  bis  financial 
position.   Upon  successful  completion  ol   the  program    th    regular  : 
is  granted  and  the  trainee  is  ottered  an  engineering  position  with  ;' 


FIRST  HEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


First  Sem.  Hr. 
Chem.  IS-Fund  of  Chem. 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet  3 

( J.  1  —  Engineering  Lectures  Cr. 

Math.  15-Calculus  4 

M.E.  20-Graphic  Science  I  3 

Mil.  Set  1  or  A.S.    1  2-3 

Phys.  I'd.  i— General  Piogiaui  1 

17-18 


■.(I   Scm.  Mr. 

Chem.  L6-Fund  of  Ch  I 

English  2   Comp.  and  Rhet  3 

Math.  IB-Calculus  \ 

1 1  —General  Ph)  si.  i  4 

Mil.  S               \  S.  2  2  1 
Phys,  Ed  2   General  Program 

100-Iiitro.   to   C*Vil   Eng'g.  1 

18-19 


SUMMER 
L02— Survej   Engineering  (five  weeks) 


>ND  YEAB 


First  Sem. 

Non-Technical 

Math.  17-Calculus 
I"  A.M.  101-Statio 
Physics   LOS  1  Physics 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 


First  Scm. 

115-Fluid  Mechanic, 
131— Highway  Eng 

Ceol.   1— Ceneral  Ce< 
M.I  .    121— Thermodvn  uni(  s 
T.A.M.   L(»-Mech.  of  Material.  II 
-technical   elective 


Hr. 

Second   St  rn. 

Hr 

3 
4 
3 
1 
2-1 

Non-Technical  Elective 
Math.   140-Diff.  Equations 
T.  \  M.  L02-Mech.  ol  Materials  I 
1  A.M.    104-Dynami(  I 
Physics  124— Modern  Phj 
Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 

3 

3 

3 

} 

15-16 

THIRD 

YEAR 

Hr. 

\d  Scm. 

Hr. 

3 
■1 
3 
.     3 
3 

14o— Sanitary  Eng'g.    1 
L60-Structural  Analysis  I 

J    I  -Soil  Mechani 

10.5—  Electrical   Fund. 
Non-technical  elective 

3 

5 
1 
\ 

3 

' 


L8 


First  Scm. 

C.E.  147-Sanitary  Eng'g.  II 
2oO-Struct.  Analvsi^  II 
CE.   27"-Srruct.  Design   I 
Mat.E.  250-Mat'ls.  Sci.  1 
Non-technical   elective 
Technical  elective 


!  OCRTII  YEAR 

Hr.      Second  Scm.  Hr 

3       C.E.  221-Eng'g.  Hvdrauli.  !  3 

3      C.E.  271-Struct.  Design  II  3 

3      English   126-Adv.  Composition  OR 
3                       h    1 1— Public   Spe.ikin^ 

3      Non-technical  elective  3 

3      Si  ii'nce  or  Eng'g     S  3 

3 


18 


Six  hours  of  a  modern   foreign  language  may  he  taken  in   place  of   English    I2fi 

ch   11     H                              h   126  will  he  :  in  English 
1  and  2  is  "C"  of  I 

Technical  electives  must  inctUdV  in  Ci\il   I                   -ig 

Non-technical  el  i  rJv<  -  mu  I 

humanities. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  student  who  completes  the  course  general  training  in  engineering  funda- 
mentals and  broad  training  in  the  field  of  electrical  engineering.  Special  training  in 
the  electrical  power  field  or  the  communications  field  is  available  as  electives  in  the 
senior  year. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  electrical  engineering,  the  work  is  limited  mostly  to 
those  subjects  which  are  essential  as  preparatory  courses  for  the  more  technical 
courses  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

During  the  third  year,  fundamental  courses  in  electrical  engineering  are  intro- 
duced. Two  courses  in  modern  physics  are  included. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  curriculum  is  mainly  courses  in  electrical  engineering, 
and  electives.  Non-technical  electives  to  help  satisfy  the  University  Core  Curriculum, 
technical  electives  to  offer  courses  of  special  interest  to  the  student  and  an  advanced 
mathematics  elective.  These  electives  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  planning 
to  enter  graduate  school. 

FIRST  YEAR  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  15— Fund,  of  Chem 4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

G.  1— Engineering  Lectures 0 

Math.  15-Calculus   4 

M.E.  20-Eng'g.  Draw.  &  Graphics  .  .      3 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1    2-3 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program 1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  16-Fund.  of  Chem 4 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Math.    16-Calculus    4 

Physics  11— General  Physics   4 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A.S.  2 2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program    1 


17-18 


17-18 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Non-Technical  Elective   3 

Math.    17-Calculus    4 

Physics  102— General  Physics    4 

T.A.M.   101-Statics    3 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 2-1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Non-Technical  Elective    3 

E.E.  25-Electrical  Circuits  I   4 

Math.  140-Diff.  Equations  3 

Physics  125— Intro,  to  Mod.  Physics   .      3 

T.A.M.  104-Dynamics 3 

Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 2-3 


15-16 
THIRD  YEAR 


18-19 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  51— Principles 3 

E.E.  1 25-Electrical  Circuits  II  4 

E.E.  126-Electric  &  Mag.  Fields  I   .  3 

English  126- Adv.  Comp 3 

Physics  126-Intro.  to  Mod.  Physics  .  3 

T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I  3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Econ.  52— Principles 3 

E.E.  152-Electronics  I    4 

E.E.  225-Electric  Circuits  III   4 

E.E.  226-Electric  &  Mag.  Fields  II  .      3 
Non-technical  electives    3 


19 


17 


THE  COLLECE  OF  ENGINEERING    WD   fHE  SCHOOL  Of    MINES 

FOURTH  TEAR 

First  Sent.  Hr.  Second  Srm.                                                Hr 

E.E.  200-Scmin.u  0  C.E.  115-FIuid  Mechanics                      3 

E.E.  232    Electromechanical  Dev.  ]        4  EJS.  233-ElectromechanJcal  Dev    i 

E.E.  252-Electronics  II  3  !    E.   262    !..• 

Math,  elective  3  EJE.  270-Ens/g. 

M.E.  121— Thermodynamics  of  Ens/g.     3  Tecfani  i1 

Non-technical    '-lectives  ,      3 

Electi\  : 

Non-technical   dec  fixes   shall    be    lefected    firOBB    courses    approved    for    I' 
Core  Curriculum  requirements. 

Six  hours  of  a  modern  Foreign  language  may  be  taken  in  pi 
English  120  will  Ik-  required  if  the  average  grade  in  English  1  and  2  is  '  (]"  a  1 

Technical  electives  shall  he  selected  from  the  following:   Ad\  meed  Math' m 
Advanced  Physics,  or  an  engineering  course  in  die  200 

NOTE;    Students    enrolled    in    the    Department    of 
not  be  allowed   to  regist.  r  in  any   Electrical    Engineering  course   unl- 
obtained   a   grade   of   "C*'   or   better   in   all    its    prerequisite    Electrical    Engineering 
courses. 

To    be    eligible    for    graduation,    a    student    enrolled     In     the     Department    of 
Electrical    Engineering  must    attain   a   passing   grade   in   all   eleel  Ing 

courses  for  which   he  has  registered,   except   for  courses   with    grades  of   "W" 
•WI' ". 

CURRICULUM  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Degns:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering  is  a  relatively  new  branch  of  engineering.  The  industrial 

engineer  must  combine  his  knowledge  of  engineering  principles  with  everyday  manu- 
facturing operations  in  order  that  the  product  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantiti 
minimum  cost.  The  field  of  the  industrial  engineer  is  that  of  the  process,  production, 
and  cost   expert  engaged  in  planning,  organizing,  improving,  managing,   and  op 
ing  the  various  procedures  in  producing  all  kinds  of  man': 

The  purpose  of  the  curriculum   in   industrial  engineering   is   to  provide   training 
for  those  students  who  arr  interested  in  the  managerial  and  technical  activit: 
engineering  field.  Industrial  engineering  is.  basically,  engineering  with  its  foundation 
in   mathematics   and   the  sciences,   with   emphasis   upon   the   human   factors   and 
economic  aspects  which  are  essential  in  engineering  work. 

There   are   many   new   problems    challenging    industry.    Industrial    engfaa 
being  called  upon  more  and  more  to  answer  this  challenge.    Their  job  is  to  coordil 
man.  machine,  and  method  into  a  smooth-running  organization. 

The  first  and  second  years  are  devoted  to  basic  courses  in  English,  mathem  I 
chemistry,    physics,    statics,    mechanics    of    materials,    graphics      and    manufacturing 
processes  which  are  essential  to  the  more  technical  courses  which  follow  in  the  third 

and  fourth  years. 

Industrial   engin   eril  g   includes   motion   and   time   study   analysis   for   work    sim- 
plification and  standardization,  control  of  quality,  control  of  Quantity  through  use  of 

production  control  techniques,  and  control  of  labor  costs  thrugh  use  of  jui  h  man 

ment  activities  as  job  evaluation  and  wage  incenl 

The  laboratory  ient  with  practice  in  the  various  I  in- 

dustrial engineering.   Facilities  are  aho  available  for  research  and  d<  i  I   of 

methods  and  pi  For  manufacture  and  control. 

Besides  giving  the  engineering  fundamentals,  industrial  engineering  provki 
basic  course  work  in  the  fields  of  m<    hanical  and  electri  ering.  The  sri 

provide  for  intensive  training  in  the  variou 

specialization  courses  starting  in  tin-  junioi  plumed  for  p 

tion   in   the   principles   and   techniques   of   industrial   engineering   as   practiced    in 
industry. 
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Statistics  has  been  increasing  steadily  as  a  tool  in  industrial  engineering.  One  of 
its  greatest  contributions  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  control  of  quality  of  manu- 
factured  products  by  statistical  method.  Recent  additions  to  the  curriculum  prepare 
Students  ror  more  advanced  statistical  analysis,  as  may  be  applied  to  production  and 

costs  as  well  as  research. 


FIRST  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  15— Fund,  of  Chem.  .    .  .      4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

G.  1— Engineering  Lectures        Cr. 

M.E.  20— Eng'g.  Draw,  and  Graphics     3 

Math.  15— Calculus 4 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1    2-3 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program   1 

17-18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  16-Fund.  of  Chem 4 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Math.  16-Calculus 4 

Physics   11— General  Physics    4 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A.S.  2       2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program   1 


17-18 


SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sem. 

Econ.  51— Principles   3  Econ.  52— Principles     

Non-Technical  Elective      3  Non-Technical  Elective 

Math.  17-Calculus     4  Math.  140-Diff.  Equations  . 

Physics  102— General  Physics 4  Physics  124— Modern  Physics 

T.A.M.    101-Statics    3  T.A.M.  104-Dynamics 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 2-1  Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 


Hr. 

3 
3 

3 

4 

3 

2-3 


18-19 


18-19 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

E.E.   105-Electrical  Fund 4 


I.E.  100-Mfg.  Processes 

I.E.  140-Motion  &  Time  Study 
I.E.  281-Digital  Comp.  for  Eng'g. 
I.E.  244-Eng'g.  Statistics 
T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund 4 

I.E.  110-Tool  Design    3 

I.E.  131-Fund.  of  I.E 3 

I.E.  151-Acct.  for  Engr's 3 

I.E.  214-Adv.  Anal.  Eng'g.  Data  3 

M.E.   121— Thermodynamics              .  .  3 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem. 


Hr.      Second  Sem. 


Hr. 


C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

I.E.  142-Prod.  Control   3 

I.E.  254-Intro.  Oper.  Research   3 

I.E.  287-Eng'g.   Economy 3 

I.E.  290-Ind.  Stat 2 

Mat.E.  250-Mat.  Sci.  Eng'g 3 
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I.E.  256-Intro.  to  Systems  Eng'g.  1 

I.E.  294-Std.  Mfg.  Costs   3 

Pol.  Sci.  101-Intro.  to  Gov't.  3 

*  Speech  11— Public  Speaking  3 

**Electives-I.E.  Technical   6 

°**Elective-Non-Technical     3 
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*  Either  Speech  11  or  English  126  may  be  taken. 
^Elective  (I.E.  Technical)  must  be  taken  from  any  of  the  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing courses  listed  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction. 

**°Elective  (Non-Technical)  must  be  selected  from  psychology,  philosophy, 
economics,  or  sociology.  The  course  selected  must  satisfy  the  University  Core  Cur- 
riculum  requirements. 

A  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Operations  Research  should  take  6  hours 
of  I.E.  Technical  Elcctives  from  the  following  list  of  courses:  I.E.  215,  I.E.  253, 
I.E.  284,  Math.  257,  and  Math.  258. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINKS 
CURRICULUM  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Degree:   Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering  is  a  profi   aon  in  which  its  members  work    reath 
achieve  practical  results  in  terms  a  products  and  services  th.a  people  need  or  want 
These  products  may  be  aircraft  engines  or  power  lawn  mowi  ;  I  mts 

or  air  conditioning  systems,  rocket  engine!  or  mterplanetai 

may  include  consulting  engineering,  management,  and  teaching.  In  vi 
the  wide  range  of  products  and  ed  by  M  I   Engineerings 

it  is  not  surprising  mat  Mechanical  Engineers  find  employment  in  a 
industries,  as  well  as  government  agencies  and  educational  institutions.   I' 

important  that  tin'  Mechanical  Engineering  curriculum  prep..  deal 

effectively  with  a  broad  range  oi  engineering  problems,  rather  than  n  i  *  1  - 

tics. 

Mechanical  engineers,  while  strongly  oriented  toward  s<  I 

They  must  deal  with  reality  in  all  its  aspects  and  must  be  competent  to  use 

as  well  as  the  most  modern  parts  of  science  together  with  empirical  knowledge  and 
ingenuity    to    effectively    practice    their    profession.    The    ability    to    mak"    accep' 
compromises  between  the  often  conflicting  demands  of  Scientific  rigOC  and 

SSity,    deadlines    and    perfection,    high    efficiency    and    reli ability  the 

maturity  of  a  highly  educated   mind.   The   curriculum    in    Mechanical    Engfo 

jTned  to  prepare  students  to  this  end  and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
main  parts,  including  courses  in  (a)  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics  and  Engttsh, 
which  form  the  foundation  of  all  engineering  activity,  (b)  humanities  and  I:': 
studies,  which  help  to  develop  social  consciousness  and  a  sense  of  proportion,  (c)  the 
engineering  sciences,  such  as  thermodynamics  and  vibration  theory,  which  extend 
the  basic  sciences  to  practical  levels,  (d)  professional  engineering  subjects,  sod 
m  kchine,  process  and  systems  design,  which  emphasize  the  professional  approac  h 
to  project  engineering  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  specialized  know]  -alls. 

Well-equipped  laboratories  are  provided  to  supplement  classroom  instruction 
and  to  furnish  a  means  of  teaching  experimental  methods.  The  student  is  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  explain  phenomena,  to  test  theories  and  to 
interpret  results.  An  opportunity  is  also  provided  for  the  student  to  elect  a  number 
of  courses,  some  of  which  may  involve  individual  study  or  research. 

While  the  undergraduate  curriculum  is  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the  *jra  I 
to  select  from  a  wide  variety  of  employment  opportunities,  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
tains-   suffi  ient    depth    to    prepare    a    student    to    enter    eradtl  |    to    seek    an 
advai                  ree.   As   modern   science  and  engineering   !                   per   more   com; 
the   desirability  of   graduate   levels   of  preparation    is    being    i  by   mos* 
vanced    industries    and    government    agencies     Students    who    develop    an    interest    in 
engineering  r<  search  or  in  academic  teaching  should  plan  to  continue  their  education 
through  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  level. 

FIRST  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Second  S  Jlr. 

Math.  16-Cafoihu  \ 

Chem.  16—  Fund,  of  Chem.  4 

Non-TechniVal  Elective  or 

M.F.  20-Craphics  3 

Physics  11— General  Phyi 
Phys.  Ed.  %— Genera]  Program 
Mil.  Sci.  2 

17-IS  17-1  s 


First  Sent. 

Hr. 

G.  L— Engineering  Lectun 

0 

Chem.  15— Fund,  of  Chem. 

\ 

Chem.  L— General  Chem. 

4 

FnclMi  1—  Comp.  and  Rhet. 

3 

M.I"    20-C.raphics  or 

Non-Technical  Eli 

3 

Pins.  I'd    L— General  Program 

1 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  AS.   1 
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First  Sem. 

Math.  17-Calculus 

Physics  102— General  Physics 

T.A.M.    101-Statics 

Non-Technical  Elective 
Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.      Second  Sem.  Hr. 

...      4      Math.  140-Diff.  Equations 3 

.  .        4      English  2 3 

.    .      3      T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials  I  .  .  .      3 

.      3      T.A.M.    104-Dynamics    3 

2-1       Physics  124-Intro.  to  Mod.  Physics  .      4 
Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 2-3 


15-16 


18-19 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

T.A.M.  103-Mech.  of  Materials  II  3 

I.E.  100-Mfg.  Processes   3 

E.E.  105-Electrical  Fund 4 

M.E.    109-Mechanisms    2 

M.E.   120— Thermodynamics    3 

English   126—  Technical  Writing  or 

Speech  11— Public  Speaking   3 

18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund 4 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

M.E.  112-Dynamics  of  Mach 3 

M.E.    125— Thermodynamics    3 

M.E.  126-Graphics  II   2 

M.E.  132-Mech.  Lab 2 


17 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

M.E.  201— Design  of  Mach.  Members  3 

M.E.  228-Mech.  Lab 1 

M.E.  230-Heat  Transmission 3 

Mat.E.  250-Materials  Science    3 

Technical  elective  3 

Non-technical  electives    6 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

M.E.  203-Machine  Design  3 

I.E.  244-Statistics  or 

I.E.  287-Eng'g.   Economy    3 

Technical  electives    6 

Non-technical   electives    6 


19 


\H 


NOTE:  Six  hours  of  technical  electives  must  be  taken  from  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering courses.  The  18  hours  of  non-technical  electives  must  be  selected  to  meet 
University  Core  Curriculum  requirements. 


GRADUATE  WORK 

For  information  on  graduate  programs  in  the  following  areas,  see  the  current 
Graduate  School  Announcements. 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

FOREST  ENGINEERING 

HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AND  PLANNING 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

MATERIALS  SCIENCE  ENGINEERING 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

SOIL  MECHANICS 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 


The  School  of  Mines 


CURRICULA  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINI  - 

The  follow  Bearing  curried 

1.  A  four-year  cininulum  leading  to  the-  I  |   B.u  bflla 

m tering  <>f  Min 

2.  A  foar-ye*r  curriculum  hading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
leum   Engineering. 

3.  A   combined   science  and   engineering   curricula   hading   to   die 

Bachelor   of   Science   and   Bachelor   of  S  ]  Of    B.u! 

of  Science  in  Petroleum  Engineering. 

In   the  four-year   curricula   the   first    two   years    of    instruction    are   alike.    During 
this    period    the    student    is    given    a    thorough    grounding    in    mathematics.    ph> 
chemistry,   English   composition,   and   geology,   as   well   as   an    introduction   to   h. 
and   economics.   During   the   third   and   fourth   years    the   student    is    given    instlU 
in    the    engineering    BcJei  well    ,i-    in    the    professional    subjects    pertainin.- 

mining  engine  <  ring  and  petroleum  and  natural   gas   engine  -en: 

humaniti-  :itinued   with    the   student    being   permitted   to    elect    a    reasonable 

proportion  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied. 

CURRICULUM  IN  ENGINEERING  OF  MINES 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines 

Mining   Engineering  deals  with  discovering,  extracting,  beneficiating,  mark 
and    utilizing   minerals    from   the   earth.   The    role   of   the    mining  is    quite 

diversified    and   there   are   opportunities   for    technical    specialization    in    prospecting, 

development,  production,  lxneficiation,  utilization,  and  marketing.  Therefore 
mining  engineer  must  be  well  trained  in  the  fields  of  mining  and  geology  and  also 
in  the  principles  of  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  as  applied  to  tli<- 
mining  industry.  With  the  present  trend  toward  the  use  of  engineers  in  industrial 
management  and  administrative  positions,  the  mining  engineer's  training  must  also 
include  economics,  business,  personnel  management,  and  the  various  human  : 

In  this  curriculum  professional  study  includes  geology  and  the  engineering 
principles  of  blasting,  materials  handling,  transportation,  hoisting,  water  control. 
surface  and  underground  systems  of  mining,  roof  control,  ventilation,  mineral  psi  | 
ation,  and  plant  design.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  application  of  mining 
machinery  with  particular  attention  to  power  transmission  and  electric  and  hydraulic 
control   systems. 

Special  courses   in  the  design  of  surface  and   underground   mining   installations 
give  the  student  opportunity  for  using  the  engineering  principles 
ceding  phases  of  the  course  as  well  as  for  specialization.  The  stud  □  in- 

troduction to  the  management  and  social  aspects  through  co'  ted  to  econ- 

omic,   social,    governmental,    labor,    financial,    and    safety    problem 
operation  of  a  mining  enterp- 

In  the  fourth  year  the  student  may  specialize  in  coal  mining,  ore   mining,   or 
other   phases    of   mining    engineering    by    proper    selection    of    design    Mini  ill  MM    and 
electives.   He  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  who  will  assist  him  in   this   phase-   of  the' 
im. 

Local  coal  fields,  mines,  and  preparation  plants  are  DSed  exte  n^ive-lv  i 
mental,  instructional,  and  field  work. 
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FIRST  YEAR  ENGINEERING  OF  MINES 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  15— Fund,  of  Chem.   4 

English  1— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

E.M.   1— Freshman  Orientation    0 

Math.  15-Calculus 4 

Hist.   1 -World  Civilization    3 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1        2-3 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program   1 

17-18 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Chem.  16-Fund.  of  Chem 4 

English  2— Comp.  and  Rhet 3 

Math.    116-Calculus    4 

Geol.  1 -Physical  Geology   3 

Mil.  Sci.  2  or  A.S.  2        2-1 

Phys.  Ed.  2— General  Program    1 


16-17 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Physics  11— General  Physics    4 

Math.    117-Calculus    4 

Hist.  2- World  Civilization        3 

E.M.   106-Mineralogy    2 

Chem.   163-Physical  Chem 4 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3   2-1 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Physics  102— General  Physics      4 

Math.  140-Adv.  Appl.  Math 3 

T.A.M.    101-Statics    3 

Econ.  51— Principles 3 

English  5— American  Lit 3 

Mil  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 2-3 


18-19 
SUMMER 
E.M.  102— Mine  Surveying  (5  weeks) 


18-19 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Geol.   151-Structural  Geology    3 

Physics  124— Intro,  to  Mod.  Physics  .  4 

Econ.  52— Principles   3 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

T.A.M.  104-Dynamics 3 

E.M.  108-Fund.  of  Mining   4 
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Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.M.  209-Mineral  Prep 3 

E.E.   105-Electrical  Fund 4 

Mat.E.  250-Mat.  Sci.  Eng'g 3 

T.A.M.  102-Strength  of  Materials     .  3 

E.M.  21  %- Advanced  Mining 3 

**  Non-technical  elective    3 
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**Non- technical  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  fields:  Art,  Foreign 
Languages,  Humanities,  Music,  Philosophy. 

FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem.   •  Hr. 

I.E.  244-Eng'g.  Statistics   3 

E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund 4 

M.E.  121-Thermo.  of  Eng'g 3 

E.M.  213-Mine  Ventilation    3 

E.M.  241— Mechanics  of  Ground 

Control  in  Mines    3 

"•Technical   elective    3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.M.  220-Mine  Design 3 

E.M.  222-Mine  Equip,  and  Mach.   .  3 

E.M.  223— Mine  Management 3 

English  6— American  Lit 3 

G.   100-Inspection  Trip    0 

Technical  elective 3 

**  Non-technical  elective    3 


19 


18 


**°Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  coal  mining  may  do  so  by  electing  E.M. 
217,  Coal  Preparation,  and  selecting  a  coal  mining  design  problem  in  E.M.  220, 
Mine  Design. 
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Recommiadh)    Tkiimiai.    1.1.1  (I  IMS 

EJI.  112-Mine  Plant  Design  3  E M.  228    a..    M  p  AppL 

E.M.  215— Indus.  Safety  1  2  l.M    230-Elements  d  Geop. 

E.M.   217-Coal    Preparation  3  PrOSO.  3  or  4 

E.M.  21&-Adv.  Mineral  Prep.  3  1    M.  234-AppUed 

E.M.  219-Adv.  Mining  Method  for  I  1     L40-Motion  i  Study 

Vein    Deposits  3        'I. A.M.    L03-Mecfa.   d    Materials  3 

1   M.  224—  Muring  Eng'g.  Problems  l  to  3      I. eon.  115— Labor  Prol 
E.M.  228— Mine  Equip.  &  Machine  Manag.  217    Personnel  Management 

Controls  3      M.R230-Heat  Transfer 

CURRICULUM  J\  PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Petroleum  Engineering 

Petroleum  engineering  deals  with  the  discovery,  production  and  transportation 
of  oil   and   natural  l    osequentry,   the   petroleum   i sigh* •«  r   mast   be   soundly 

grounded  in  the  principles  of  geology  as  related  to  the  occurrence,  discovery,  and 

E  reduction  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum.  In  this  curriculum  this  training  is  obtained 
y  the  study  of  geology  as  well  as  by  the  geological  principles  developed  in  tin 

courses  relating  to  oil  Held  development  and  production.  In  addition,  the  petroleum 
engineer  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  prineiples  of  oil  and  gas  production  as  weD 
as  in  the  technology  of  transportation.  This  training  may  be  obtained  in  the  several 
courses    pertaining    to    petroleum    technology    and    in    natural    gai  ring    and 

distribution  as  weD  as  the  courses  given  in  the  engineering  and  I  and 

mathematics.  Today,  there  is  a  strong  trend  towards  employing  the  petroleum  en- 
gineer as  supervisors,  managers,  and  executives.  Education  for  this  aspect  of  his 
career  is  provided  by  the  courses  in  property  evaluation,  oil  and  gas  law.  as  well  as 
in  economies  and  the  humanities.  In  the  senior  year  eleetives  are  provided  by  use 
of  which  the  student  may  obtain  additional  training  in  geology  or  geophysics  or  in 
management  of  supervisory  skills  or  in  some  special  phase  of  petroleum  and  natural 

technology.  Assistance  in  this  phase  of  the  program  will  be  gh 
assigned  to  the  student  for  this  purpose. 

The  Sehool  is  particularly  fortunate  in   that  West   Virginia   is   a  pet: oleum   and 
natural   gas  producing  state  and  as   a   result   local  production   and  ge   fields, 

secondary  recovery  projects,  compressor  stations  and  refineries  provide  excellent 
opportunity  for  field  study  of  petroleum  engineering  problems,  techniques,  and 
methods.  The  petroleum  laboratories  of  the  School  are  well  equipped  for  laboratory 
Study  of  gas  measurement  apparatus,  for  core  analysis  as  well  as  for  the  study  of 
drilling  muds  and  for  study  of  and  experiments  on  drilling  and  pumpinu  machi: 

FIRST  YEAR  PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING, 

First  Sem.  Hr.  Second  Sent.  Hr 

chem.  15— Fund,  of  Chem.  4  Chem.  16— Fund,  of  Chem.  J 

English  1-Comp.  and  Rhet.  3  English  2-Comp.  and  Rhet.                .      3 

E.M    I— Freshman  Orientation  0  Math.  116-Calcuhis  \ 

Math.    15-Calculus  4  Geol   1-Ple.                   logy  3 

Hist.    1-World  Civilization  3  Mil.  Set  2  or    \  V   2  2-1 

Mil.  Sci.  1  or  A.S.  1  Plus.  Ed.  2-G  Demi  Program  1 

Phys.  Ed.  1— General  Program  1 

17-18  16-17 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 


First  Sem. 

Physics   11— General  Physics 

Math.  117-Calculus 

Chem.   163- Physical  Chemistry 

E.M.   106-Mineralogy 

Econ.  51— Principles 

Mil.  Sci.  3  or  A.S.  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.  Second  Sem.                                            Hr. 

4      Physics  102— General  Physics    4 

4  Math.  140-Adv.  Appl.  Math.           .  .      3 

4      T.A.M.    101-Statics    3 

2      Econ.    52— Principles     3 

.  .      3      Hist.  2-World  Civilization   3 

.2-1       Mil.  Sci.  4  or  A.S.  4 2-3 


18-19 


18-19 


SUMMER 
E.M.  102— Mine  Surveying  (5  weeks) 


THIRD 

First  Sem.  Hr. 

T.A.M.    104-Dynamics    3 

Physics  124— Modern  Physics    4 

English  5— American  Lit.        3 

Pet.E.  106-Oil  &  Gas  Field  Div. 

and  Production 4 

C.E.  115-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

Geol.   151-Structural  Geology    3 

~20 


YEAR 

Second  Sem.  Hr. 

E.E.  105— Electrical  Fundamentals  4 

I.E.  244-Eng'g.  Statistics 3 

T.A.M.  102-Mech.  of  Materials     .    .  3 

Pet.E.  235-Fund.  of  Well  Logging  .  3 

Geol.  272-Petrol.  Geology   3 

Pet.E.  236-Mech.  of  Hydrocarbon 

Fluids  3 


19 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Mat.E.  250-Element  of  Mat.  Sci. 

Eng'g 3 

M.E.  121— Thermodynamics 3 

E.E.  205-Electrical  Fund.      4 

Pet.E.  232-Pet.  Reservoir  Eng'g.       .  6 

Pet.E.  206-Natural  Gas  Eng'g 3 


Second  Sem.  Hr. 

Pet.E.  237-Comp.  &  Prop,  of  Oil 

Well  Drilling  Fluids    2 

Pet.E.  216-Pet.  Engr.  Design 3 

English  6— American  Lit 3 

G-100-Inspection  Trip    0 

Technical   Electives    4 

**  Non-technical  electives    6 


19 


18 


*° Non-technical  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  fields:  Art,  Foreign 
Language,  Humanities,  Music,  and  Philosophy. 


Recommended  Technical  Electives 


E.M.  207— Introductory  Seismology  1 
E.M.  214-Mine  Val.,  Cost  Control 

and  Economics    3 

E.M.  215-Ind.  Safety  Eng'g 2 

E.M.  230-Elem.  of  Geop.  Prosp.  3  or  4 
Pet.E.  240-Sec.  Recovery  of  Oil  by 

Water   Flooding    3 


Pet.E.  241-Petrol.  Met.  Eng'g 4 

T.A.M.  103-Mech.  of  Materials  ...  3 

Geol.  2-Phys.  Geol.  Lab 1 

Geol.  161-Field  Geology 3 

Geol.  170-Nat.  Res.  &  Geol.  of 

West  Virginia 2  or  3 

M.E.  230-Heat  Transfer 3 
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FIVE-YEAR  CURRICULA 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  conjunction  with  a  degree  in  engineering. 

These  curricula  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  r< 
a  broader  training  than  is  provided  in  tfac  four-year  program.  They  also  enable  the 
student  to  take  lighter  schedules  than  are  required  in  the  four-year  curricula. 

(A)  Requirements  for  tin-  dV  grot  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  to  be  conferred  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  where  tin-  students  grade-point  average  is  2.5  or  over,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  conferring  of  the  engineering  degree  where  the  grade-point 
average  is  below  2.5. 

( 1 )  The  requirements  of  the  first  three  years  of  any  four-year  engineering  cur- 
riculum. 

(2)  a.  Twelve  semester  hours  of  one  foreign   language,   where  no   secondary 
school  entrance  credits  have  been  allowed,  or 

b.  Six  s,  nit  ster  hours  at  intermediate  level,  where  two  units  of  entrance 
credits  have  been  allowed  in  the  same  foreign  language. 

(3)  Electives    from    the    following    groups,    amounting    to    -  Vr    hours 
where   (2a)   applies  and  twelve  semester  hours  where   (2b)   app!: 

a.  Not  more  than  three  hours  each  of  English,  history,  and  speech. 

b.  Not  more  than  six  hours  each  in  any  one  or  more  than  the  following 
groups:  foreign  language  (other  than  specified  above);  journalism;  com- 
merce, political  science:   and  philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

(B)  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering  or  mining 
or  petroleum  engineering,  to  be  conferred  on  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
fifth  year. 

SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  CURRICULA 

1.  Elective  Groups  for  Students  in  Other  Colleges.  Candidates  for  degrees  other 
than  engineering  degrees,  and  special  students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 
are  permitted  to  elect  subjects  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of 
Mines,  provided,  in  each  case,  they  have  had  the  subjects  specified  as  prerequi 
Students  who  wish  to  take  a  general  classical  or  scientific  course  of  study  before 
taking  the  engineering  curriculum  are  advised  to  carry  their  mathematics  as  far  H 
called  for  by  the  engineering  curriculum,  and  to  take  some  elective  work  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of  Mines. 

2.  Partial  Curriculum.  Students  who  have  not  the  time  or  are  otherwise  unable 
to  take  the  full  curriculum  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  special  or  partial  curriculum. 

sting  of  such  studies  as  they  are  prepared  to  take,  provided  such  curriculum 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  adviser.  For  information  as  to  requirements  for 
admission  of  special  students,  see  page  36. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

The  University  confers  the  following  professional  degrees:  Aerospace  Engineer 
(A.E.),  Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical  Engineer 
(E.E.),  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  Engineer  of  Mines  (E.M.),  and  Petroleum 
Engineer    (Pet.E.). 

The  professional  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  West  Viminia  University  on  the  basis  of  practical 

rience  and  study  in  absentia,  the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  and  oral  final  exami- 
nation. 

To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  must  have  been  in  active 
practice  of  his  profession  for  at  least  five  years  since  receiving  his  first  degree,  and 
must  have  been  in  responsible  charge  of  important  work  at  least  two  y< 

Application  for  registration  as  a  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  should  be 
made  not  later  than  October  1  in  the  academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  desired. 
Detailed  regulations  and  registration  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  or  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
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Courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering* 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING 

A.E. 

116.  Introduction  to  Flight  Vehicles.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  20,  Physics  102,  and/or 
cone:  Math.  253.  Discussion  of  flight  vehicles  of  the  past,  present,  and  future. 
Introduction  to  the  methods  of  graphical  communication,  production,  and 
fabrication  used  in  the  aerospace  industry.  Solution  of  aerospace  problems 
by  graphical,  digital,  and  analog  methods.  2  hr.  lee.,  3  hr.  lab. 

201.  Fluid  Dynamics  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  140;  or  cone:  M.E.  120,  A.E.  116. 
Properties  of  the  fluid  medium,  dimensional  analysis,  hydrostatics,  kinematics 
and  dynamics  of  a  fluid  field,  perfect  fluid  flow  about  a  body,  complex 
potential  function,  conformal  transformation,  thin  airfoil  theory,  finite  wing 
theory.    4    hr.    lee. 

203.  Applied  Aerodynamics.  3  hr.  PR.  A.E.  209.  Chordwise  and  spanwise  airload 
distribution  for  plain  wings,  wings  with  aerodynamic  and  geometric  twist, 
wings  with  deflected  flaps,  and  wings  with  ailerons  deflected.  Section  induced 
drag  characteristics.  3  hr.  lee. 

205.  Experimental  Fluid  Dynamics.  2  hr.  PR:  A.E.  223.  Subsonic  and  super- 
sonic wind  tunnel  testing  methods  and  practice.  Experiments  include  the 
following  measurements:  pressure  distribution  on  bodies,  boundary  layer  de- 
termination, turbulence  measurements,  force  tests,  and  stability  and  perform- 
ance determinations.  Corrections  for  scale  and  jet  boundary  effects.  Data 
collection.  Data  reduction  by  digital  computer.  Test  design,  data  analysis, 
and  engineering  report  preparation.  1  hr.  lee.,  3  hr.  lab. 

207.  Flight  Vehicle  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  209.  Preliminary  design  of  flight 
vehicles.  Vehicles  are  designed  with  regard  for  performance  and  stability 
requirements,  considering  aerodynamics,  weight  and  balance,  structural  ar- 
rangement, configuration,  guidance,  and  propulsive  effects.  Layout  drawings 
and  calculations  are  combined  in  a  preliminary  design  report.  1  hr.  lee.,  6  hr. 
lab. 

208.  Flight  Testing.  2  hr.  PR:  A.E.  209.  Flight  test  theory  and  practice.  Stability 
and  performance  determination  based  on  flight  test  of  Cessna  182  airplane. 
Flight  test  data  reduction  practice.  1  hr.  lee,  3  hr.  lab. 

209.  Flight  Mechanics.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  201.  Performance  estimation  with  em- 
phasis on  fixed  wing  aircraft.  Fundamental  concepts  of  stability  and  control 
of  aircraft.  3  hr.  lee. 

210.  Flight  Vehicle  Structures  I.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103.  Strength  of  thin 
walled  structures  in  bending,  shear,  and  torsion.  Strain  energy  and  application 
of  Castigliano's  theorem  to  bending  of  rings  and  curved  bars,  and  to  analysis 
of  frames.  Principle  of  Virtual  Work  and  its  application  to  beam  and  truss 
deflections  and  to  statically  indeterminate  structures.  3  hr.  lee. 

211.  Flight  Vehicle  Structures  II.  3  hr.  Tension  fields  and  the  Design  of 
Wagner  Beam.  Buckling  of  compression  structures:  Bars,  Sandwich  Columns, 
torsional  instability  of  columns,  wrinkling  in  Sandwich  construction,  plates, 
shells  and  stiffened  panels.  Design  for  minimum  weight.  Introduction  to 
Thermal  Stresses.  Failure  by  Fatigue  and  Fracture.  3  hr.  lee. 

212.  Design  of  Flight  Structures  I.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  207,  211.  Structural  design 
and  analysis  of  flight  vehicle  members.  Layout  and  detail  design  of  specified 
components  are  required.  1  hr.  lee.,  6  hr.  lab. 

■"Courses   marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  taken  as  undergraduate  work  by 
students  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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213.    Experimental  lYn.m   Vihk;      -  i.   1  hr.  PR:   AT    211    - 

tests  of  flight  vehicle  materials,  static  I  mponents 

of  shell  stiu  tests  of  thin-walled  structures.  3  hr.  lab. 

217.    Design  <>i   I  i  II   3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103.  Anarysu  and  A 

;imple  fittings,  beams,  welded  structui 

of  production  and  fabrication.  1  hr.  lee.  o  hr.  lab. 

21-  \mk  nv  3  hr.  PR.  A  1     210.  The  study  ol  vibrating 

1  multiple  a,  flutter  theory  and  moo  ration, 

torsional  divergence  and  control  reversal.  3  hr. 

[NTBOorjcnoM    ro  Research.   1-3  hr.  PR:   Senior  standing  and 
introduction   to  the  methods  of  organizing  theoretical  and  • 

h.    Formulation   of   problems,   project   planning,   and   research   pi 

preparation. 

220.  hi  si  \i<n  Problems  H     I  1     219.  Performance  of  the  research  pro- 

d  in  A  I"..  210.  Project  results  are  given  in  "  hnicaJ 

reports,  with  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Dynamics  II.  3  hr.   PR:    Ah.  201,   M.E.   L20.   Introduction  to  t 
!)le.  oonviscous  fluids.  Isentropk  flow.  Prandtl-Meyer  expansion    sht*k 
irfoils   in   compressible   flow,   small   perturbation   theory,   viscous   in- 
comi  Flow,   boundary   layer,   exact   and   integral    mintiont,    introduction 

to  turbulence.  3  hr.  Ice. 

221.  Flight  Vehkxe  Propulshjn.  3  hr.   PR:    \  V.  223.   Application  of  men 
dynamics  and  gas  dynamics  to  combustion.  Turbine  cycles  with   emphasis   on 
turboprop  and  turbojet  propulsion.  Ramjets.  Rocket  propulsion  by  d* 
nuclear  and  electi:  OS.  Propulsion  of  Staged  vehicles.  3  hr. 

S      GUIDED  Missn  ,-  S>s,,  Ms.  3  hr.  PR:  A.E.  223,  and/or  cone  L  L>  rign 

philosophy  according  to  mission  requirements.  Preliminary  configuration  and 
\  rodynamic  effects  on  missiles  during  launch   and  flight 
Ballistic    missile    trajectories.     Stability    determination    In  simulation. 

rmance  determination  by  digital  and  analog  simulation.  Control,  guid- 
ance, and  propulsion  systems.  Opt  rational  and  reliability  considerations.  3  hr. 
Ice. 

220.    Fluid  Dynamics  IV.  3  hr.  PR:  A  E.  223   Sh    k  tube  theory  and  apphcarJ 

Introduction   to   kinetic   theory,   the   calculation   of   viscosity   and    therm 
ductivity.    Fund  am-  Dtals    of   hypersonic   flow    and    the    determination    of   mini- 
mum drag  bodies.  3  hr.  Ice. 

Advanced  Tones  in  Propulsion.  3  hr.  PR:    \!     22\  asent  Tbeoi 

analysis   of  combustion   and   detonation   and    its    application    to    jet    and 
engines.    Application    of    Nu  rgV    to    Aircraft    and    Rocket    Propulsion. 

trical   Propulsj,  •  -  S  lib  and  other  exotic    systems.   3  hr.   lee. 

1    Mechanics.  3  hr.   PR:   Math.   140.  T.A.M.   10-4.   An  introduce 
flight  in  and  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere  by  space  vehicles.  The  1 

Kt  pier  and  Orbital  thee:-  requirements  foe  satellite  and  interpl 

travel.  Exit   from  and  entry  into  an 

MS.    1-3  hr.   Upper  division  and  erach: 

299.    Tin  sis.  2-0  hr.  PR:   Senior  standing  and  permission. 


arses  marked   wit-  risk   may  be  taken   a?   undergra.;  k  by 

students   in  other  colleges  and   schools. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Ag.E. 

10.  Principles  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  4.  Introduction 
to  several  fields  of  agricultural  engineering  and  how  they  are  applied  in 
agriculture  and  industry.   3  hr.   rec. 

180,    181.    Assigned  Topics.  1-3  hr.  per  sem. 

200.  Seminar.  1  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing. 

201.  Agricultural  Structures.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  102.  Structural  design  and 
functional  requirements  of  agricultural  buildings.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

210.  Application  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  106.  Economic 
application  of  electric  light,  heat,  and  power.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

220.  Agricultural  Process  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115,  M.E.  121.  Appli- 
cation of  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  to  agricultural  engineering  process- 
es. 2  hr.  rec,  1  hr.  lab. 

230.  Farm  Power.  4  hr.  PR:  M.E.  121.  Fundamental  theories  underlying  design 
and  operation  of  internal  combustion  engines  used  in  agriculture.  3  nr.  rec, 
3  hr.  lab. 

240.  Hydrology.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  The  study  of  a  hydrologic  cycle  with  em- 
phasis on  precipitation  and  runoff  as  related  to  design  of  hydraulic  structures, 
soil  and  water  conservation,  and  flood  control.  3  hr.  rec. 

241.  Physical  Climatology.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Physical  principles  underlying 
the  variations  and  changes  in  climate;  climatic  controls;  elements  of  micro- 
climatology;  engineering  applications  and  uses  of  climatic  data.  3  hr.  rec 

250.  SorL  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Engineering  principles 
and  practices  in  conservation,  utilization,  and  management  of  soil  and  water 
resources.  2  hr  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

290.  Elements  of  Machinery  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  201.  Design  requirements 
for  construction,  principles  of  operation  and  adequate  adjustment  of  agri- 
cultural machines  and  principles  of  testing  agricultural  equipment.  2  hr.  rec, 
3  hr.  lab. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Ch.E. 

201.  Chemical  Engineering  Fundamentals.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  101,  T.A.M.  104, 
Math.  253.  Review  of  vector  and  tensor  algebra;  viscosity;  method  of  shell 
balances;  equations  of  continuity,  motion,  and  energy;  Navier-Stokes  equa- 
tion; turbulent  flow;  flow  through  porous  media;  microscopic  momentum 
balances;  boundary  layer;  heat  conduction  in  solids;  convective  heat  transfer; 
boiling  and  condensation;  radiation;  diffusion  of  mass;  film  and  penetration 
theory;  analogies  among  heat,  mass,  and  momentum  transfer.  3  hr.  rec. 

202.  Chemical  Engineering  Fundamentals.  3  hr.  Continuation  of  Ch.E.  201. 
3  hr.  rec 

210.  Process  ENGrNEERiNG.  3  hr.  PR:  Ch.E.  208.  Process  equipment  calculations 
for  unsteady  state.  Determination  of  maximum  and  minimum  process  con- 
ditions. Economics  of  processing  methods.  3  hr.  rec. 
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224.  Process  Development.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem.  238  and  261,  Ch.E.  2<»2  and  243. 
Development  of  process  systems  from  the  modified  unit  operations-unit  process 

concept.  Use  of  thermodynamic S   and  kinetic s  in  the-  evaluation  of  system  re- 
quirements and  performance.  3  hr.  i 

242.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  and  Kinkiks.  3  hr.  PR:  Chem. 
261.  Material  and  energy  balances;  internal  energy  levels;  statistical  dis- 
tributions and  statistical  evaluation  of  thermodynamic  functions;  empirical 
i  -valuation  of  thermodynamic'  functions,  second  law  of  thermodynamics; 
thermodynamic-  properties  of  solutions  and  solid  phases  chemical  and  p: 
equilibria.  Kinetics  of  simple  and  complex  chemical  reactions,  development  of 
rate  equations.  Kinetics  of  vapor-catalytic  reactions:  development  of  rate 
equations  and  mechanisms  of  reactions;  backmiung.  3  hr 

243.  Chemical  EnGOOOOUNG  Thermodynamics  and  Kim.ihs  3  hr.  Continuation 
of  Ch.E.  2-12.  3  hr.  rec. 

270.  271.  Ciiimkai.  l'Ai.iMiiiiNC  Professional  BLOCK  9  hr.  each.  PR:  Com- 
pletion of  all  technical  courses  prescribed  for  the  first  three  years.  Professional 
aspects  of  Chemical  Engineering  involving  analysis,  synthesis  and  design,  pro- 
cess dynamics,  design  Of  experiments,  materials,  engineering,  design  and  com- 
putation laboratories,  and  seminar  on  engineering  practice-  and  ethics.  In- 
cludes a  comprehensive  plant  design  project.  Thirty-five  hours  per  week 
divided  between  lecture,  recitation,  computation  and  experimental  laboratory- 
The  Engineer-in-Training  examination  is  required. 

280.  Chemical  Engineering  Problems.  1-6  hr.  For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate 
students.  May  be  used  to  correct  deficiencies  preparatory  or  following  courses 
such  as  Ch.E.  270  and  271  or  for  students  in  other  disciplines  desiring  to  take 
only  a  portion  of  a  course. 

284.  Industrial  Instrumentation  and  Control.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140.  Dis- 
cussion of  process  characteristics,  theory  and  application  of  measuring  means. 
Theory,  modes  and  application  of  automatic  control.  Selection  and  character- 
istics of  final  control  elements.  3  hr.  rec. 

297.  Thesis.  2-5  hr.  A  problem  in  chemical  engineering  or  industrial  chemistry  is 
selected  for  investigation.  A  carefully  prepared  report  is  required.  Open  only 
to  qualified  seniors.  6-15  hr.  lab. 

Materials  Science  Engineering 

Mat.E. 

°250.  Engineering  Materials  Science.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  124  or  125.  Includes 
a  study  of  the  internal  structures  of  metals,  ceramics,  and  organic  materials 
and  the  dependence  of  properties  upon  these  structures.  Also  the  behavior  of 
materials  under  conditions  involving  mechanical  stresses,  thermal  reactions, 
corrosion,  electromagnetic  fields  ana  radiation.  3  hr.  rec. 

263,  284.  Principles  of  Materials  Engineering.  3  hr.  each.  PR  or  cone:  Mat.E. 
250.  Theory  and  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  development  and 
production  of  engineering  materials  from  their  basic  sources.  Recommended 
for  non-majors.  3  hr.   rec. 

Wclear  Engineering 

Nuc.E. 

290.  Introductory  Nuclear  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  112.  Includes 
elementary  nuclear  physics  necessary  for  understanding  nuclear  engineering 
Design  and  operation  of  nuclear  reactors,  shielding,  instrumentation,  health 
physics,  fuel  cycles,  uses  of  radioactive  Isotopes,  nuclear  propulsion.  3  hr.  rec. 

•'nurses   marked    with    an    asterisk    may   be   taken    as    undergraduate    work   by 
students  in  other  colleges  and   schools. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

C.E. 

°1.  Surveying.  2  hr.  PR:  Math.  4.  For  non-civil  engineering  students.  Ele- 
mentary theory  of  measurement  of  distance,  direction,  and  difference  in  ele- 
vation. Field  work  with  transit,  tape,  level,  stadia,  and  plane  table.  Office 
computation  and  plotting.  1  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

°5.  Land  Surveying.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  4.  Primarily  for  forestry  students.  Theory 
and  practice  with  compass,  transit,  level,  stadia,  and  plane  table;  computa- 
tions of  area;  astronomical  observations;  map  plotting.  2  hr.  rec,  6  hr.  lab. 

*6.  Topographic  Mapping.  2  hr.  PR:  C.E.  5.  Primarily  for  forestry  students. 
Topographic  maps;  surveys  for  roads  and  property  lines;  U.S.  Public  Land 
Surveys;  practice  in  lettering,  plotting,  and  inking  of  topographic  maps.  1  hr. 
rec,   3  hr.  lab. 

100.  Introduction  to  CrvrL  Engineering.  1  hr.  PR:  Freshman  standing.  A  survey 
of  the  historical  foundations  of  civil  engineering  and  the  role  of  the  profession 
in  the  future.  The  basic  areas  of  civil  engineering  will  be  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  opportunities  inherent  in  civil  engi- 
neering careers.  Introduction  to  the  digital  computer  and  its  application  to 
civil  engineering  problems.  3  hr.  rec.  and  lab. 

102.  Survey  Engineering.  6  hr.  PR:  Math.  15.  Theory  of  measurement  and  errors; 
introduction  to  least  squares;  figures  of  the  earth;  study  of  instruments  for 
measuring  distance,  direction,  and  elevation  including  their  geometry,  accu- 
racy, use,  and  adjustment;  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres  and  field  astronomy; 
horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  earthwork  measurement;  triangulation;  bound- 
ary surveying.  The  design,  execution  and  testing  of  field  surveys  for  maps, 
boundaries  and  routes;  determination  of  true  meridian,  calculation  of  areas. 

*115.  Fluid  Mechanics.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  T.A.M.  104.  Fluid  statics,  laminar  and 
turbulent  flow  of  compressible  and  incompressible  fluids,  flow  measurements, 
open  channel  flow,  and  kinetics  of  fluids.  3  hr.  rec. 

131.  Highway  Engineering.  4  hr.  PR:  C.E.  102.  Highway  administration,  econ- 
omics, and  finance;  planning  and  design;  subgrade  soils  and  drainage;  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Design  of  a  highway.  Center  line  and  grade  pro- 
jections, earthwork  and  cost  estimate.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

141.  Railway  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  102.  Development  and  importance  of 
the  railroad  industry.  Principles  of  location,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance.   3  hr.  rec. 

146.  Sanitary  Engineering  I.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Hydrology  as  applied  to  water 
and  waste  water  systems.  Design  of  water  distribution  and  waste  water  sys- 
tems. The  study  and  partial  design  of  water  and  waste  water  treatment  facili- 
ties. 2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

147.  Sanitary  Engineering  II.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115.  Examination  of  water  and 
waste  water,  water  treatment,  waste  water  treatment  and  special  problems  in 
public  health,  air  pollution  and  radioactivity.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

160.  Structural  Analysis  I.  5  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  101  and  102.  Analysis  of  stresses 
and  deflections  in  statically  determinate  structures  caused  by  fixed  and  mov- 
ing loads.  Study  of  influence  lines  and  loading  criteria  for  beams,  and  plane 
and  space  framed  structures.  Application  of  electronic  computer  techniques  to 
structural  problems.  4  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

♦Courses  marked  with  an   asterisk  may  be  taken   as   undergraduate   work  by 
students  in  other  colleges  and   schools. 
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210.  Photogrammetry.  3  hr.  PR:  CJE.   102.  Geometry  and  in! 

aerial    photograph;    flight    planning;    radial-line    control;    prim 

py;  plotting  instruments.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

211.  Geodesy.  3  hr.  I  ind  Math.  16.  Precise  base  lm«    m 
briangulation  and  I  tic  astronomy;  Figure  oi  the  earth,  ma\ 
{ections;    rectangular   coordinate   systems;    least    squares    adjust  tv  it> . 

3  hr.ree. 

Engineering   Hydraulics.  3  hr.   PR:   (1      L15.   Fundamental  principle! 
How,    similitude,    flow    measurement,    water    hammer   and    su  hannel 

transitions,  gradually  varied  How.  wave  motion  and  sedimenl  transportation. 
D  sign    I  various  elements  (it  hydraulic  structures.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

__:     ()ii\  Channel  Flow.  3  hi.  PR:CE.  L15.  An  analysts  of  the  hydraulic  » 

1.  ins  associated  With  natural  waterways,  man   made  I  and  the 

of  the  hydraulic  structures  of  open  channels.  3  hr.  i 

IcGRECATi  b.  3  hr.  PR:  C  E.  L31,  T.  \  M.   :  tions 

and  methods  for  the  design  of  concrete  mixes.  Effect  of  air  entraining 
and  other  additives.  Studies  of  the  influence  i  I  o  th< 

design  and  performance  of  concrete  mixtures.  An  analysis  or  the  methods  of 
test  commonly  used  for  concrete  and   .  -  and  the  significarj 

tests.   3   hr.    rec. 

2     Principles  of  Transportation  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  ( '  V..  131  or  con 

isic   approach    to   the   problem   of   integrated   transportation    system 

the  standpoint  of  assembly,  haul,   and   distribution   means.   Analysis   of   the 

characteristics   of   the   transport  equipment   and   traveled   way.    Power   require- 
ments, speed,  stopping,  capacity  costs,  economics  of  location  and  route  selec- 
tion will  be  discussed.  Future  technological  developments  and  innovatio: 
be  considered.  3  hr.  n 

Public  Health   Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  146  or  147  or  consent 

aeering    ispects   involved  in   the  control  of  the  environment   for   tin*  pro- 
teetion  of  the  health   and  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  of  man.   Disc 
will  include  communicable  disease  control,  milk  and   food  sanitation,   air  pol- 
lution,   refuse    disposal,    industrial    hygiene,    and    radiological    health    hazards. 
3  hi. 

Resources  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.K.  115.  Design  of  water- 
systems.      The     interrelationship     between     economic     objectiv  .<  erinc 
analysis  and  go*  ernmental  agl  ncies.  3  hr.  rec. 

\N\nM>   II.  3  hr.   PR:   C.E.   160.  An  introduction  to  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  statically  indeterminate  structures.   General  theory  (  ' 
tinuity  and  iterative  and  energy  methods  applied   to  the  analysis   of  inde- 
rminate  beams  and  frames.  3  hr.  n 

261.    Staticaixi    Indeterminate   Sim.  .   hr.    PR:    CJ 

S   in   indeterminate  structural  analysis   for  t-  I    nonprismatic  m<  m- 

beis.   3   hr.    :• 

270.  Strw  rui  \i.  Design  I.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:   (  pa  of 
reinforced  concrete  members    D  sign     onsideratj  as  for  concrete  bridgi 
buildings.  2  hr.  n  c •..  3  hr.  lab. 

271.  Structi  ra]    Di  sjcm  II.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  < 

and  building  structures.  Welded,  riveted,  and  bolted  connections;  simp] 

moment-resistant  connections,   cost  estimates.   2  hr.   re,..   3  hr.   lab. 
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272.  Plastic  Design  of  Steel  Structures.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  260  or  consent.  The 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  plasticity  of  steel.  Analysis  of  structures  for 
ultimate  load.  The  influence  of  axial  forces,  shear  forces,  and  local  buckling 
on  the  plastic  moment.  Study  of  structural  connections  and  deflections.  Steel 
structure  design.  3  hr.  rec. 

273.  Prestressed  Concrete.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  270.  The  analysis  and  design  of 
determinate  and  indeterminate  prestressed  beams  and  frames.  3  hr.  rec. 

274.  Timber  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  160  and  For.  232.  Emphasis  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  modern  timber  design  and  analysis.  Topics  to  be  presented  include 
a  review  of  wood  properties,  the  design  of  beams,  columns,  arches,  trusses  and 
pole  structures  using  dimensional  lumber,  glue-laminated  and  plywood  com- 
ponents. Detailed  study  of  connections  using  nails,  shear  connectors  and  ad- 
hesives.  3  hr.  rec. 

275.  Reinforced  Concrete.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  160.  Theory  and  design  of  slabs, 
beams,  columns,  footings,  retaining  walls,  and  concrete  buildings,  with  em- 
phasis on  ultimate  load  design.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

280.  Soil  Mechanics.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  115,  T.A.M.  101.  Origins  and  distribution 
of  soils,  classification  of  soils,  fundamental  soil  properties,  and  stresses  in  soils. 
Subsurface  exploration.  Introduction  to  foundations  design  and  the  design 
and  construction  of  earth  structures.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

281.  Foundations  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  C.E.  131,  280.  Soils  exploration  and 
the  design  and  analysis  of  engineering  foundations.  Particular  emphasis  on 
earth  pressures  and  the  design  of  retaining  walls,  studies  of  bracing  systems 
and  the  elements  of  shallow  and  deep  foundations  for  bridges  and  buildings. 
Movement  of  water  through  soil  structures  and  control  of  water  in  excavations. 
3  hr.  rec. 

290.  Civil  Engineering  Problems.  1-4  hr.  For  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
students. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

E.E. 

*25.  Electric  Cmcurrs  I.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  17,  Physics  102.  Basic  concepts,  non- 
linear elements,  introduction  to  steady  state  electrical  circuit  theory  (d-c  and 
a-c),  Ohm's  law,  Kirchhoff's  laws,  circuit  analysis  theorems,  phasor  algebra 
and  its  application  to  a-c  circuit  analysis.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

*105.  Electrical  Fundamentals.  4  hr.  PR:  Math.  140,  Physics  102.  Fundamental 
principles  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuits.  Induced  and  generated  electro- 
motive force.  Fundamental  a-c  circuit  analysis.  Polyphase  systems.  Elementary 
electronics.  (Primarily  for  non-electrical  engineering  students.)  3  hr.  rec. ,3  hr. 
lab. 

*125.  Electrical  Circuits  II.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  25,  Math.  140.  Complex  frequency 
concept,  Laplace  transformation,  transient  analysis  of  both  d-c  and  a-c  circuit 
analysis.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

•126.  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  I.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  25,  Math.  140,  Physics  102. 
Electric  scalar  potential;  line  integrals;  the  vector  concepts  of  gradient,  diver- 
gence and  curl;  flux  lines  and  potential  theory;  the  electric  dipole,  polarization; 
electric  and  magnetic  fields  of  symmetrical  geometrical  systems;  magnetic 
vector  potential;  ferromagnetism;  elements  of  field  mapping;  summary  in 
Maxwell's  equations.  3  hr.  rec. 

♦Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  taken   as  undergraduate  work  by 
students  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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•152.    Electronics  I.  4  hr.  PR:  E.E.  125,  126,  1  .  _       .  study  and 

:  ai-conductor  d  I  vacuum  tuba  as  circuit  .-Inner.* 

and  voltage  amplifiers.  3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

ISO.    Ilectrical  Problems.  1-3  hr.  For  sophomore  and  junior  stud.  :. 

200.     Slminah.   (Credit).  PR:   Senior  standing.  Special  material  and  pre 

•205.    Electrical  Klnoamlmals  4  hr.  IT; 

characteristics   of  electrical  machine   and   tian d  electron   tube,   photo- 

tube, and  transistor  characteristic*.  Electronic  circuits.  I  Not  open  I 
engineering  students.)  3  hr.  rec..  3  hr.  lab. 

210.    Electronics   for    S               t*.    3   hr.    PR:  ika    or 

Consent.    A    .special    course    for    I 

other                        workers  und    in    electronics.    The 

material  tronic  fundan 

..ally   int                      chartisms,  operational   ampli:                   '  d   cir- 

and  other  devices  used  in  eurrei  nd  control  prob- 

•  >t  open  to  Engineering  students.)  1   hr.  rec.,  6  hr.  lab. 

Electric  ClTUUHl  III    4  hr.  PR:   11  II.   125.  Distributed  ciro:  nission 

lines',  steady  anal'.  ..mlation  of  di>tributed  circuits 

circuits.    Interpretation  of  transmission   line 
I   four  terminal   network    (A   B   C   ID   constants),   matrix   metl 
combination    of    four    terminal    networks,    introduction    of    "modem"    nt 
3  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  1 

228.    Electromagnetic  linns  II.  3  hr.   PR:    E .11.    126.   Plan- 
media:    p]  conducting   media;    transmission    lines;    wave    guides; 
antennas.   3   hr.   rec. 

iantcal  Devices  I.  4  hr.  PR:   EI      22S     220.   Fundamc ntals  of 
ical    energy    conversion.    Transformers    and    rotating    machines. 
3  hr.   rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

233.     i  MECHANICAL   Devices  II.  4  hr.   PR:    E.E.  232.   Analysis  of  machine- 

performance  by  the  principles,  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion.  3  hr. 
rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

235.  Electrical  Mac  hinehy.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  233  or  consent.  Synchronous 
machines,  windings,  calculation  of  emf  and  mmf:  mmf  space  functions.  Potier 
diagram,  ASA  r  Epilation,  2-reactance  diagrams.  Multiple-winding  transformers 
and  auto  transformers.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

ELECTRICAL  Macbinebt.  3  hr.  PR:   E.E.  233  or  consent.  Commutation  theory 
of   machines,    d-c   and   a-c    multiple-winding    and    special    purpose    machines; 


or    maenmes,    d-c   ana   a-c    muitipie-wmciing    a 
multiple  machine  systems.  2  hr.  rec.  3  hr.  lab 


:I~:  NKS  II.  3  hr.  PR:    Mil     152    225,  22o.  Analysis  of  power  amplifiers, 

I     amplifiers,    oscillators,    modulators,    demodulators,    an  I  .aping 

:its.  3  hr.  rec 

253.     PHY**  m    ELECT!  on  s.  3  hr.  PR:  II. M    152    A  study  of  the  physical  principles 
of  electrical   conduction  and  the  application  of  these  princ  i;  tronic 

conduction   in   solic1  :;,   and  conduction   in   vacuum   and   gas. 

3  hr.  rec. 

hr.  PR:   I  Application  of  the  basic 

principle-  to  the  junction  transistor.   Development 

of  the  terminal  pr 

rked  writ  h  ikea  m  «  ..rk   by 

ttudenta   in   <>rh.-r  coll< 
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261.  Networks  and  Filters.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  225  or  consent.  Analysis  and  syn- 
thesis of  network  and  filters.  3  hr.  rec. 

262.  Electronic  and  Communications  Laboratory.  2  hr.  PR:  E.E.  252  or  con- 
sent. A  study  of  tuned  amplifiers,  oscillators,  modulators,  wave-shaping  cir- 
cuits, transmission  line  characteristics,  and  special  topics.  6  hr.  lab. 

°264.  Communications  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  252  or  consent.  Communica- 
tions systems,  or  systems  used  to  transmit  information.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  modern  information  transmission  systems  are  stressed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  fundamental  role  of  system  bandwidth  and  noise  in  limiting 
the  transmission  of  information.  3  hr.  rec. 

270.  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  232,  252.  Formulation 
and  application  of  the  method  of  engineering  analysis  based  upon  funda- 
mental physical  laws,  mathematics,  and  practical  engineering  considerations. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  professional  approach  to  the  analysis  of  engineering 
problems.  3  hr.  rec. 

°271.  Theory  of  Digital  Computers.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  in  Engineering 
or  Mathematics.  Introduction  to  the  field  of  digital  computer  design.  Topics 
include  general  computer  organization,  number  systems  and  number  repre- 
sentations, design  characteristics  of  major  computer  units,  Boolean  algebra 
and  its  application  to  computer  design  and  sequencing  of  basic  arithmetic 
processes  in  a  computer.  3  hr.  rec. 

272.  Introduction  to  Logic  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140  or  consent.  Introduction 
to  digital  computing  machines.  The  algebra,  geometry  and  topology  of  binary 
logic.  The  design  of  combinational  logic  and  elementary  sequential  circuits. 
3  hr.  rec. 

275.  Pulse  Techniques.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  225,  252.  An  introduction  to  the  response 
of  electrical  networks  to  non-sinusoidal  inputs,  the  analysis  of  active  networks 
with  large  signals  and  the  circuits  and  techniques  used  in  pulse  and  digital 
equipment.  3  hr.  rec. 

280.  Electrical  Problems.  1-3  hr.  For  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students. 

281.  Electrical  Power  Systems.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  226  or  consent.  Polyphase  trans- 
formation with  three-phase  and  with  single-phase  transformers.  Principles  of 
circuit  protection  and  relaying.  Principles  of  grounding.  Introduction  to  sym- 
metrical components.  3  hr.  rec. 

282.  Symmetrical  Components.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  226  or  consent.  An  application 
to  the  methods  of  symmetrical  phase  components  in  calculating  currents  in 
systems  under  various  types  of  unbalanced  conditions.  3  hr.  rec. 

285.  Electric-Power  Transmission  and  Distribution.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  226.  Circle 
diagrams  applied  to  the  various  problems  of  power  transmission;  phase  modi- 
fier applications  and  an  introduction  to  power  system  stability.  3  hr.  rec. 

286.  Fundamentals  of  Servomechanisms.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  225.  Fundamental 
analysis  of  the  servomechanisms  and  automatic  control  devices.  3  hr.  rec. 

287.  Industrial  Electronics  and  Controls.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Electronic  and 
magnetic  control  equipment  and  its  application  in  industry.  3  hr.  rec. 

288.  Antennas.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  226  or  consent.  Analysis  and  design  of  antenna 
systems.   3  hr.    rec. 

°293.  Analogue  Computers.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140.  The  theory  and  operation  of 
analogue  computers.  Amplitude  scaling  and  time  scaling  on  the  analogue 
computer  and  application  of  the  analogue  computer  to  the  solution  of  dif- 
ferential equations.  3  hr.  rec. 

•Courses  marked  with  an   asterisk  may  be   taken    as   undergraduate   work  by 
students  in  other  colleges  and  schools. 
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299.     (JLTBA-Hica   Iiivum  I    TECHNOLOGY.  3  hr.   PH 

problems  encountered  at  high  and  ultra-high  rrequ  n 
GENERAL 

G. 

1.    I  mc   I  u  n  '  luired  ol   all  Freshmen  in  engin< 

•  lectures  desi  fineering  student  at  tin    I 

Ding  of  his  course  \^ith  the  profession  In-  baa  chosen.  1  hr.  ' 

100.    Inspection   Tiup.    (Credit). 

INDl  STRIAL  ENGINEERING 


I.E. 

°7 


we  and  Hi  \ i  Tm.viMiM.  1  hr.  Practice  in  cutting  and  welding 
and  cast  iron  with  oacyacetylene  and  are  welding  equipment  Demonstiatiom 
of  different  methods  of  heat  treatment  One  3  hr.  lab. 


°11.    Machine   Wohe.   2   hr.   Equipment,   purpose   and   charactei    of 

methods  of  holding  work,  turning,  boring,  drilling,  grinding,  and  shapirj 
of  precision  measuring  instruments.  Two  3  hr.  bos. 

°15.    Welding,  Forming,  and  Heat  Treatment.  2  hr.  Molding  and 
nonferrous  metals,  ozyacetylene  welding,  electric  wel 

of  plates,  pipt  s,  tubing,  etc.   Lectures,   recitatJ  tonstrations,  and   lab- 

•  ay  practice.  6  hr.  tab. 

'100.    Manufacturtnc   Processes.  3  hr.   Lectures,   demonstrations,   arid  laboratory 
work  relating  to  methods,   types  of  equipment  and  character  oi 
of  welding  machines  and  machine  took,  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  economic 

f  machine  tools,  assembly  line  manufacture, 

2  hr.   rec.,  3  hr.   lab. 

110.    Tool   Design.   3  hr.    PR:    I.E.    100.   Design,   construction,    application 
economic  aspects  o!  jigs,  fixtures,  and  special  tools  used  in  manufactui 
a  production  basis.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

131.    Pdndamentals  of  Industrial  Enc3neeiung.  3  hr.  PR:  Sophomore  standing. 

Principles  of  organization,  including  study  and  design  of  Organization   charts. 
ration    of    motion    and    time    study,    production    control,    accounting    job 
evahiatku  -my.   and  other  functions  of  industrial   eng 

ing   into  ite   industrial   picture.    Review   of   existing    labor    bra 

current  legislation.  3  hr.  rec. 

110      MOTIOM    w;>   Timi     STUDY.    3   hr.    PR:    Junior   standing.    Principle    an.'. 

niques,   i<>b  analysis,   standardization,   and   formula  construct  watch 

■  aksjs  of  industrial  operations;  development  oi  production 
and  incentive  standards.  2  hr.  rec.  3  hr.  lab. 

Planning,  scheduling,   routing 
dispatching    in    manufacturing    operations    and    production    control    s) 
Problems  in  industrial  plant  design    Layout  for  operation  and  control    \ 

utilization.   3  hr.   rec. 

'151.    Accounting  foe  i  i  3hr   PR:  funjof  stands  counting 

journals,  and  1  idy  of  f i i  i  rJ  depreciation;  b'on  of 

financial  statements.  A  survej   ol  the  essentials  of  cost  accounting.  Emphasis 
is  plated  on  the  utilization  of  cost  data  and  reports  by  management,  inc 
management's  coi  rations.  3  hr.  i 

•  k    \>v 
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180.  Introduction  to  Digital  Computation.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  2  or  3.  Introduction 
to  stored-program  concepts,  flow  diagrams,  looping,  decisions,  input-output 
techniques,  algebraic  compilers,  symbolic  assembly  systems,  machine  lan- 
guages, subroutines,  equipment  components,  and  their  applications.  The  stu- 
dent will  have  considerable  opportunity  to  actually  program  numerical  prob- 
lems for  the  University's  computers.  The  field  of  present  and  future  equip- 
ment components  will  be  surveyed,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
various  techniques  and  systems  will  be  indicated.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

°200.  Metal-Cutting  Theory  and  Practice.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  100.  Mat.E.  250. 
Metal-cutting  tools,  tool  materials,  work  materials,  cutting  fluids,  process  of 
chip  formation,  cutting  forces,  tool-life  tests,  economics  of  tool  life,  measure- 
ment of  product.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

201.  Metal  Forming  Manufacturing  Processes.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  100  or  consent. 
Applications  and  operations  of  the  basic  metal  forming  processes  including 
the  primary  metal  working  processes  and  the  metal  shearing,  drawing,  bind- 
ing, and  squeezing  processes,  along  with  the  machine  tools  required  for  these 
processes.  3  hr.  rec. 

205.  Metal  Forming  Theory.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  201.  The  mechanics  and  basics  of 
metal  forming  with  elementary  theoretical  and  descriptive  investigations  of 
tube-sinking,  deep-drawing,  wire-drawing,  extrusion,  cold  rolling,  and  forg- 
ing. 3  hr.  rec. 

207.  Metal  Casting  Manufacturing  Processes.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  100  and  Mat.E. 
250  or  consent.  Fluidity  processes  used  in  industry  covering  non-permanent 
processes  such  as  sand  molding,  centrifugal  molding,  investment  molding,  and 
shell  molding.  Some  permanent  mold  methods  will  be  investigated  along  with 
metal  processes,  molding  machines,  and  fundamentals  of  costing  design.  3  hr. 
rec. 

211.  Industrial  Engineering  Problems.  1-3  hr.  (By  consent  of  Dept.  chairman 
only).  Special  problems  relating  to  industrial  engineering. 

°214.  Advanced  Analysis  of  Engineering  Data.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244.  The  applica- 
tion of  advanced  theories  of  statistical  techniques  to  analyze  and  interpret 
industrial  problems.  Subjects  include  multiple  regression,  curvilinear  regres- 
sion, advanced  analysis  of  variance,  randomized  complete  blocks,  Latin  Square 
designs,  factorial  designs,  transformations,  and  analysis  of  response  curves. 
Accent  is  on  proper  design  of  experiments,  proper  interpretation  of  results, 
and  thorough  consideration  of  all  errors  of  estimation  and  errors  of  inference. 
3  hr.  rec. 

*215.  Statistical  Decision  Making.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244  or  consent.  Probability 
relating  to  decision  processes  and  essential  logic  in  the  applications  of  statistics 
and  how  management  can  recognize  situations  in  which  it  will  be  profitable 
to  employ  them.  3  hr.  rec. 

°244.  Engineering  Statistics.  3  hr.  PR  or  cone:  Math.  17.  The  use  of  graphical 
analysis;  measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion;  normal,  binomial,  and 
Poisson  distributions  in  engineering  applications;  linear  regression  and  cor- 
relation; tests  of  significance,  nonparametric  statistics,  and  analysis  of  variance. 
3  hr.  rec. 

°250.  Electronic  Computer  Data  Processing.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing.  Funda- 
mentals of  digital  computer  operations,  equipment  characteristics,  input  and 
output  components.  Elements  of  number  systems.  Fundamentals  of  "IR,"  in- 
formation retrieval.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  integrated  systems  analysis  and 
design,  business  and  industrial  data  for  computer  applications,  ana  funda- 
mentals of  programming.  Existing  equipment  systems  and  the  economics  of 
their  applications  will  be  reviewed. 

♦Courses  marked   with   an   asterisk  may  be   taken   as   undergraduate   work   by 
students  in   other  colleges  and   schools. 
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253.    Analytical  Techniques  of  Operations  Research.  3  hr.   PR:    I 

study  of  the  analy  .:qu<-s  Uied   in   opt-: 

engineering  with   special  emphasis  on   their   am 
ana   operations.    The   applications   of    :. 
theory  to  Linear  programming.  Minimization  techniq  . 
differentiation   of   single   ana  multiple  integrals    an 
with  application  to  production  and  inventory  problem 
applications  to  production  problems  and  decision  m 

•254      bffTBOOl  Operations  Remahch    3  hr.  PR  .   I  E 

142   or  of   production    mai 

models,  linear  programming,  total  val 

.  and  equipment  investment  analysis.  3  hr. 

256.      INTRODUCTION   TO   SYSTEMS   ENGINEERING.    1    hr.    PR.    I.E.    214 

I .!■;.   2s7.   The  nature  of   scientific  methodologv   includir. 
th<  -is  of  models  with  accompanying  objec':. 

terms,  sampling  and  measurement  of  component-  of  the  mw!  pment 

and   testing  of  assumptions,   optimization   techniques,   testing   and   controlling 
the  model  and  the  solution,  and  error  sensitivity  of  the  model    En 
be   toward   development    of   the   problem  ibtftty    to 

go  resources  to  the  problem  solution  phases  in  a  mam 
ize  the  marginal  cost  of  improving  the  model's   reliability.   This 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  analyze  an  operation  as  R 
act  with  the  whole  system.  1  hr.  rec. 

Digital  Computation  for  Engineers.   3  hr.   PR:    Math.    15.    Study 
programming  process  with  emphasis  on  coding  with   an   automat, 
ming  language  FORTRAN.  Introduction  to  numerical  methods  with  eng 
inc  and  scientific   applications.  The  student  will  have  ample  opportt:- 
program  University  computers.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

189     Advanced  Digital  Computer  Concepts.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  180  or  - 

sent.   Principles   of  digital  computer  functional   components.   Study   of 

operating   systems   including   structure   of  the   vario  .  I  m    cm; 

such    as    monitors,    input    output    control  and    loaders 

Operating  ncepts  including  multiprogramming,  mult:; 

proc  I   time  sharing  wi" 

terns  will  be  evaluated  as  well  as  principles  in  overall  system  desicn    3  1 

2S3.    Informational  Retrieval.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  150  or  281  or  COO  idy  of 

the  tools,  elements  and  theories  of  information  rtOCBfl 
study   include  documentation,   information   framewor- 

usage,  organization  and  equipment:  parameters  and  imp'  n:   theories 

of  file  organization  and  system  design.  3  hr.  rec. 

284.    Simulation  by  Digital  Methods.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244  «>r  ind  Fortran 

programming  experience.  An  introduction  to  method  o  using  the 

digital  computer.   Study  of  the  methods   of   generating  random   numb- 
Monte    Carlo    technique,     pi  trial     dynam: 
methods    of    error    analysis    and    reduction,    an  :  puter    simulation 
languages  such  as  Simscript,  Dynamo.  Fordyn.                       illy  CPSS 
Purpose  System  Simulator-HP.  The  student  will  be  provided  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  digital  computer  to  simulate   o                     complex  production,   in- 
ventory,  queuing,   and  maintenance  S)                   though   the  primary  -  mphasjs 
is  more  practically  restricted  to  models  of  fa  niques 
are  immediately  adaptable  to  simulation  of                             r  informal 
Simulated  experiments                                 red.  3  hr.  rec. 

-omn  .  3  hr.   11 
tive   economy   of   men.  I    in   relation   to 

calculation  of  anm:  ;'   return  on 

investments;    methods    of    depreciation:    sunk    i 
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economy  studies  with  emphasis  on  retirement  and  replacement  of  equipment; 
consideration  of  taxes,  public  works,  and  manufacturing  costs  as  related  to 
economic  solution  of  engineering  proposals.  3  hr.  rec. 

°288.  Job  Evaluation  and  Wace  Incentives.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  140  or  consent. 
Principles  used  in  evaluating  jobs,  rates  of  pay,  characteristics  and  objectives 
of  wage  incentive  plans;  incentive  formulae  and  curves.  3  hr.  rec. 

•290.  Industrial  Statistics.  2  hr.  PR:  I.E.  244.  Economic  objectives  of  quality 
control  in  manufacturing  through  sampling  methods;  the  Shewhart  control 
chart  for  variables,  attributes,  and  defects  per  unit;  statistical  approach  to 
acceptance  procedures.  2  hr.  rec. 

292.  Plant  Layout  and  Design.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  110  and  142.  Problems  in  in- 
dustrial plant  design.  Equipment  location,  space  utilization,  layout  for  opera- 
tion and  control,  flow  sheets,  materials  handling.  Allied  topics  in  power  utiliza- 
tion, light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  1  hr.  rec,  6  hr.  lab. 

*294.  Standard  Manufacturing  Costs.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  151.  Development  of 
standards  for  labor,  material,  and  overhead  expenses;  uses  of  standards  for 
control;  analyses  of  variances  between  standard  and  actual  costs.  3  hr.  rec. 

299.  Human  Factors  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  I.E.  140,  Psychol.  115  or  consent. 
An  examination  of  human  factors  engineering  and  man-machine  systems  to 
include  a  study  of  ambient  environment,  human  capabilities  and  equipment 
design.  Application  of  human  factors  engineering  in  workplace  design,  main- 
tainability, and  task  design  methodology.  Study  of  system  design  for  man- 
computer  interface,  life  support  requirements,  simulators  and  man-machine 
systems.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

M.E. 

20.  Engineering  Drawing  and  Graphics  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Plane  geometry.  Lettering, 
use  of  instruments,  geometric  construction,  orthographic  projection,  section 
and  conventions,  auxiliary  views,  descriptive  geometry,  pictorial  sketching, 
dimensioning.  2  hr.  rec,  4  hr.  lab. 

109.  Mechanism.  2  hr.  PR:  M.E.  26  and  Math.  17.  Analytical  and  graphical 
analysis  of  the  displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration  properties  of  funda- 
mental machine  configurations.  Study  of  the  requirements  for  constrained 
motion  as  a  basis  for  mechanical  synthesis  and  motion  programming.  6  hr.  lab. 

112.  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machines.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  109  and  T.A.M. 
104.  Analytical  and  graphical  analysis  of  force  and  motion  effects  applying  to 
mechanical  systems.  Problems  of  periodic  motion  on  force  and  isolation. 

120.  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  111  and  Math.  17.  First 
and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics;  energy  equations;  properties  of  gases 
and  vapors;  gaseous  mixtures  and  combustion.  3  hr.  rec. 

121.  Thermodynamics  of  Engineering.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  111,  Math.  17.  Prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics;  properties  of  gases  and  vapors;  vapor  cycles;  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  cycles;  refrigeration;  and  heat  transfer.  Not  open  to 
students  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering.  3  hr.  rec. 

125.  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  120  or  consent.  Continuation 
of  M.E.  120;  gas  cycles;  vapor  cycles;  air- vapor  mixtures;  flow;  thermo- 
dynamics relations  and  equilibrium.  3  hr.  rec. 

♦Courses   marked   with   an   asterisk  may  be   taken   as   undergraduate   work  by 
students   in  other  colleges  and   schools. 
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126.    Advan(.ki>  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS.  2  hr.  PR:    Math.    IT.    N 

leal  and  numerical  analysis,  vectors,  problem  solution  bj  ind  digital 

computers,  graphical  integration  differentation. 

132.  Measurements  and  Comfi  ras.  2  hr.  PR  or  cone:  M.E.  l2n   M<     urements, 

data  analysis,  standards  and  accuracy,  calibration,  pressun  ad  temper- 

sture,  etc.,  as  applied  in  tin-  experimental  technique.  An  introduction  to  analog 

and  digital  computations.   1   hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

133.  Engineering  Laboratory.  2  hr.  PR:  M.K  132.  Continuation  oi  M.E.  132 
Experiments  involving  heat  bransmission,  refrigeration,  and  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  3  hr.  lab. 

201.  Design  oi  Machine  Members.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103  and  M  I  112  m  con- 
sent Analysis  and  design  of  machine  meml  :.  on  th<-  theor)  oi  H 

of  materials  and  its  modifications  due  to  manufacturing  processes  and  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Emphasis  is  on  rational  methods  and  the  developOM  nt 
of  judgment  in  the  design.   1  hr.  roc,  6  hr.  lab. 

202.  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design.  3  hr.  PR:    M.E.  201   and  consent 

of  fundamental  principles  of  mathematics,  statics,  physics,  mechanics,  thermo- 
dynamics, and  heat  transfer  in  the  rigorous  analysis  of  engineering  problems. 

Determination   of   the   critical    specifications   of   the  problem    solution    and    the 
use  of  a  creative  approach  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  critical  Specify  iti 
a  workable  system.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

203.  Ma<  him    Dbbbsn.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  201.  Design  of  compl    e  ma  ;  Iik  s 

form  riven  functions.  Creative  design  is  encouraged  to  providi  m  a  id-  i> 
Pinal  designs  are  selected  to  perform  the  function,  be  economical  and 

to  fabricate,  and  have  a  generally  pleasing  appearance.  1   hr.  rec  0  hr.  lab. 

2di.    Mechanical  Vibrations.  3  hr.   PR:    Math.  253  and   M.K.    112  or  consent 

Fundamentals   of   vibration    theory.    Free   and   forced    vibration    of    sin. 
multiple  degree  of   freedom   systems.   Solution   by   Fourier   and    Laplace   trans- 
formation  techniques.   Transient   analysis   emphasized.    Energy    methods.    3   hr. 
rec. 

205.  Kinematics.  3  hr.  PR:  M.F.  112  and  Math.  2-53,  or  consent  (;<ometr>  of 
constrained  motion,  kinematics  synthesis  and  design,  special  linkages.  Coupler 

curves,  inflection  circle,  Euler-Sav ary  equation,  cubic  of  Stationary  curvature 
and  finite  displacement  techniques.  3  hr.  rec. 

223.  POWER  Plants.  3  hr.  PR:  M.F.  L25.  Principles  of  design  and  operation  of 
modern  steam  power  plants  for  central  stations  and  for  process  industries 
Each  student   submits  an  individual  design  problem.  3  hr.   rec. 

22.5.    Problems  en  Thermodynamics.  3  hr.  PR:   M.E.   125  or  consent.   Detailed 
study  of  thermodynamic  systems  with  special  emphasis  on  actual  pro 
The  problems  presented  are  designed  to  si  the  background  of  the 

student  in  the  application  of  the  fundamental  thermodynamic  concepts.  2  hr 
rec.,  3  hr.   lab. 

228     Mechamcal  Engineering  Laboratory.  1  hr.  PR:  Ml..  132    Appli<  1- 

in'  isiirenients  to  the  testing  of  machines,  heat  transmission,  refrigeration, 
internal  combustion  engines,  etc.  3  hr.  lab. 

229.    Internal  Combustion   Engines.  3  hr.   PR:    Ml      121    oi   MF    125.   The 
mermodvnamics  of  the  internal  combustion  engines:  Otto    j   '•     Diesel 
two-  and  four-cycle  engines,  fuels,  carburetion  and  fuel  h 
engine  performance,  supercharging.  3  hr.  i 
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230.  Heat  Transfer  I.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  120  or  M.E.  121.  Steady  state  and  transient 
conduction,  including  extended  surface  and  numerical  methods,  emphasizing 
both  forward  and  backward  time  step  methods.  Thermal  radiation  including 
radiation  functions  and  radiation  network  theory.  Boundary  layer  equations 
and  forced  and  free  convection  are  also  covered.  3  hr.  rec. 

231.  Introduction  to  Gas  Dynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  125  or  M.E.  121,  Math.  240 
and  Math.  253.  Basic  fundamentals  of  gas  dynamics,  one-dimensional  gas 
dynamics  and  wave  motion,  methods  of  measurement,  effect  of  viscosity  and 
conductivity,  and  concepts  from  gas  kinetics.  3  hr.  rec. 

235.  Heat  Transfer  II.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  230.  A  continuation  of  M.E.  230,  cover- 
ing nonlinear  extended  surface;  gas  radiation;  freezing,  heat  exchanger  theory; 
recovery  factor  and  high  speed  flow;  and  mass  transfer.  Also,  periodic  flow 
and  application  of  the  digital  computer  to  problems  in  heat  transfer.  3  hr.  rec. 

250.  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Am  Conditioning.  3  hr.  PR:  M.E.  125  or  con- 
sent. Methods  and  systems  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  of 
various  types  of  buildings,  types  of  controls  and  their  application.  3  hr.  rec. 

260.  Introductory  Engineering  Systems  Analysis.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing. 
A  study  of  analogues  and  mixed  systems.  Similitude  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  acoustic  dynamic  systems.  Dimensional  analysis  and  theory  of  model 
design.   3  hr.  rec. 

265.  Engineering  Acoustics.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140  and  consent.  Use  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  mathematics  and  physics  to  develop  the  basic  theories  of 
sound.  Application  of  these  theories  involving  sound  in  closed  areas,  the 
various  modes  of  sound  transmission,  noise  control,  and  psychoacoustic 
criteria.  3  hr.  rec. 

271.  Introduction  to  Feedback  Control  Theory.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140  and  E.E. 
105  or  equivalent  background.  Introduction  to  automatic  control  systems  and 
concepts  of  feedback.  Transfer  function  analysis  of  the  equations  of  motion. 
Transient  and  steady  state  response.  Stability  criteria  using  Nyquist,  root  locus 
and  frequency  response  techniques.  3  hr.  rec. 

280.    Mechanical  Problems.  1-6  hr.  For  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students. 

THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
T.A.M. 

101.  Statics.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  17,  Physics  11  (or  reg.  in  Math.  17).  Fundamental 
definitions  and  the  concept  of  static  equilibrium;  systems  of  forces  and 
couples;  application  to  solution  of  trusses  and  frames;  centroids  and  moments 
of  inertia.  3  hr.  rec. 

102.  Mechanics  of  Materials  I.  3  hr.  T.A.M.  101  and  Math.  17.  Stress,  strain, 
stress-strain  relationships;  Mohr  stress  and  strain-circles;  load-stress  and  load- 
deformation  relationships  for  axial,  torsion,  bending,  and  buckling  loads;  in- 
elastic theory  is  considered;  deflections;  column  theory.  3  hr.  rec. 

103.  Mechanics  of  Materials  II.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  102  and  Math.  17.  Theories 
of  failure  and  design  procedures;  survey  of  experimental  stress  analysis; 
fatigue,  energy,  creep,  relaxation,  and  temperature  considerations.  Laboratory 
work  in  behavior  of  common  engineering  materials  under  load;  evaluation 
and  interpretation  of  mechanical  properties.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

104.  Dynamics.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  101  and  Math.  17.  Kinematics  of  a  particle: 
moment  of  inertia  of  masses;  translation,  rotation  and  plane  motion  of  rigid 
bodies;  principles  of  work  and  energy,  impulse  and  momentum;  application 
to  engineering  problems.  3  hr.  rec. 
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200.  Advanced  Mechanics  or  Maiihials  I.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103  or  COOMBC. 
Energy  methods;  localized  stresses;  nonsymmetrical  bend 

members;  thick-wall.  <I  cylinden  and  rotating  disk-.  beams  on  elastic  tu\ 

201.  Theoky  and  APPLICATION  oi  (Kmi.lviohy  Phinominv  3  hr.  PRj  T.AM. 
104.  Study  of  oscillations  or  vibrations   in  acoustical.  |     hylr.ti:' 

mechanical  systems.  3  hr.  i 

202.  Advanced  Laboratory.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent  Apphed  engineering  m  tsare- 
ments  and  Instrumentation  dealing  with  mechanical  phen  force,  di  - 
placement,  pressure,  torque,  i               ind  acceleration.  Entrodncei  stodents  to 

:s   transducer,  signal  conditioning,  and   readout  equipment.   'I;:;. 
for  term  project  of  specific  student   intt  i 

203.  ExiiiiiMiMAi.  Strkss   Inaltsii    I  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103,  104.  introduction  to 

some  of  the  more  common  experimental  methods  of  analy/nc  tubu- 

tions.  rhotoelasticity,  brittle  lacquers,  birefrigent  coatings,  strain  gage  tet  h- 
niques  and  instrumentation,  as  applied  to  problems  Involving  static,  Oynamfc 
and  residua]  stress  distributions.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

250.  In  if  ii  mediate  Dvnwikv  3  hr.  PR:  Consent  Mechanics  of  a  particle;  curvi- 
linear coordinates,  geometry  of  space  curves,  moving  reference  franv 

i/ed  coordinates.  Dynamical  principles;  D'Alemhert's  principle,  principle  of 
virtual  work.  Lagrange's  equations,  variational  formulation  of  Hamilton's 
principle.   3  hr.    i- 

280.  Special  Problems  in  Mechanics.  1-3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  103  and  consent.  For 
junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students. 

Courses  in  the  School  of  Mines 

ENGINEERING  OF  MIXES 

E.M. 

1.     Fiu  shman  Okm-.ni  \:k)N.  I.  (Credit).  Required  of  all  freshmen  in  mining 

petroleum  engmeering.  A  scries  of  lectures  di  signed  to  acquaint  the   student 
at   the   beginning   of   his   course   with   the   characteristics    and    iequin  mints    of 
the  engineering  profession,  with  particular  attention  to  the  mineral  i 
fields.   1   hr.   lee-. 

102.  Mine  Surveylnc.  SI.  5  hr.  PR:  Math.  15.  Principles  of  surf  act  and  sub- 
surface surveying,  a  lestial  observations,  and  related  calculations  together  with 
intensive  field  practice  in  underground  and  surface  surveying.  Rec.  and  field 
work   arranged. 

106.  Mineralogy.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Chem.  16.  Mineral  identification,  blowpipe  analysis 
of  minerals;  occurrence,  geographic  distribution  and  utilization  of  minerals, 
elements  of  crystallography.  Two  3  hr.  labs. 

108.    Fundamkntals  of  MiMNc.   I.  4   hr.   PR:    GeoL    1.   Math.    117.    Vh\ 

F.M.    102.   or  consent   Mineral  prospecting,   drilling,  minimi 

methods   for  bedded   deposits    and   ore   bodies,    Umbering    and   application    of 

mining  machinery.  4  hr.  rec. 

112.    Mink  Plant  Dkbjcn.  II.  3  hr.   PR:   F.M.  212.  T.A.M.    102    I 

Mat.E.    250   or   concurrent    enrollment.    Applications    of    the    principle    i 

s   and  mining  technology  to   the   analysis    and    d<  sign   Of   mil. 
head-frames,  bins,  skips  ai    I  21  >  hr.  lab. 

200.    Eu  minis  of   Minf.ral  COMSBRVATSOtf.   I.  3  hr.   PR:    Open  '   in 

the  University  with  Junior  standing    A  study  of  the  future  demands  for  mineral 
resources  including  coal,  water,  oil.  gas,  ores,   and   industrial  minerals  U 
causes    of    mineral    loss    jn    production    and    Utilization    and    how    to    avoid    or 
minimi/e  them. 
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201.  Fire  Control  Engineering.  3  or  4  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  in  an  engineer- 
ing curriculum  or  consent.  The  aspects  involved  in  the  control  from  fire,  ex- 
plosion and  other  related  hazards.  Protective  considerations  in  building  de- 
sign and  construction.  Fire  and  explosive  protection  organization  including 
fire  detection  and  control.  Lectures  3  and/or  lab.  1  hr. 

207.  Introductory  Seismology.  I.  1  hr.  PR:  Physics  11.  Earthquakes  and  the 
causes  and  area  distribution;  theory  of  elastic  waves;  the  principles  of 
seismograph  construction,  adjustment,  and  operation;  interpretation  and  calcu- 
lation of  seismographs  with  exercises  provided  by  records  of  the  University 
seismograph  station.  1  hr.  rec. 

209.  Mineral  Preparation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  T.A.M.  104,  or  consent.  Principles  of 
preparation,  beneficiation  and  concentration  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  ores 
for  further  processing  or  utilization.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

212.  Advanced  Mining.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  108  and  PR  or  cone;  E.E.  105.  Engi- 
neering principles,  methods  and  equipment  applied  to  mine  transportation, 
hoisting,  and  drainage.  3  hr.  rec. 

213.  Mine  Ventilation.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  108,  T.A.M.  104  and  C.E.  115. 
Principles,  purposes,  methods  and  equipment  pertaining  to  the  ventilation  of 
mines.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

215.  Industrial  Safety  Engineering.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Junior  standing  or  consent. 
Analysis  of  problems  of  industrial  safety  and  accident  prevention,  laws  per- 
taining to  industrial  safety  and  health,  compensation  plans  and  laws,  and 
industrial  property  protection.  2  hr.  rec. 

217.  Coal  Preparation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  212,  C.E.  115,  and  E.M.  209. 
Formation  of  coal,  rank,  classification  of  coal,  coal  petrography,  principles 
of  preparing  and  beneficiating  coal  for  market  with  laboratory  devoted  to 
sampling,  screen  analysis,  float  and  sink  separation  and  use  of  various  types 
of  coal  cleaning  equipment.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

218.  Advanced  Mineral  Preparation.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  108  and  E.M.  209. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  concentration  ores  and  industrial  minerals  with 
special  consideration  to  the  more  recent  advances  in  the  beneficiation  of  both 
ores  and  coal.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

219.  Advanced  Mining  Methods  for  Vein  Deposits.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  108, 
T.A.M.  104.  Methods  and  systems  of  mining  other  than  flat  seams.  Emphasis 
placed  on  selection  of  methods  in  relation  to  cohesive  strength  of  ore  bodies 
and  their  enclosing  wall  rocks.  Mining  of  anthracite  seam  included.  3  hr.  rec. 

220.  Mine  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.M.  212  and  E.M.  241.  A  comprehensive  de- 
sign problem  involving  underground  mining  developments  or  design  of  surface 
plant  or  both,  as  elected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  A 
complete  report  on  the  problem  is  required  including  drawings,  specifications 
and  cost  analysis.  9  hr.  lab. 

222.  Mine  Equipment  and  Machinery.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  E.E.  205  and  E.M.  212. 
Selection,  installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  mining  equipment.  3  hr. 
rec 

223.  Mine  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140,  E.M.  212  and  senior  standing. 
Economic,  governmental,  social,  and  labor  aspects  of  mining  as  related  to  the 
management  of  a  mining  enterprise.  3  hr.  rec. 

224.  Mining  Engineering  Problems.  I,  II.  1-6  hr.  PR:  Senior  or  graduate  stand- 
ing. Investigation  and  detailed  report  on  a  special  problem  in  mining  engi- 
neering related  to  coal  mining  or  mineral  mining.  Supervision  and  guidance 
by  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 
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228.  Mini     EqUTEMENI     AND    M.v  iiimhi     CONTROLB.    I.    3    lir.    PR:     1    M      222    Of 

consent.    Principles,   application   and   use  of    elei  trie   and   hydranlie    d 

circuits  tor  protection  and  control  of  mine  machinery  and  equipment 

rec. 

229.  Advanced  Mining  Equtpmeni  Apple  mom,  II.  3  In.  PB  M  Struc- 
tural, mechanical,  hydraulic  and  electrical  characteristici  of  th. 

items  oi   mining  equipment  Controls,  electrical  and  hydraulic  circuit 

mechanical  transmissions  with  associated  problems.   Laboratory  d< 
control  system  for  a  mining  machine.  2  hr.  rec.,  3  hr.  lab. 

230.  Elements  oi   Geophysical  Prospecting.  I.  3  or  4  hr.  PR:  GeoL  1.  I'h 
11.  Principles,  calculations  and  application  of  methods  for  locating 

oil,  gas,  and  mineral  deposits.  Field  investigations  using  instruments  with   \  hr. 

section. 

;     An  i  in    Geophysics.   II.  3  hr.   PR:   Physics   L02  and  GeoL    151   n   consent. 
igin  oi  the  universe  and  the  planets,  heat  and  age  ol  the  eard 
the  science  oi  geophysics  in  the  location  and  analysis  of  earthquakes  and 

in  prospecting  for  oil  and  minerals. 

241.  Mechanics  oi  Ground  Controi  in  Mim.s.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  TA.M.  102,  Math. 
1  lo.  E.M.  L08  or  consent  Structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  bedding  planes,  joints, 
heterogeneity,  mechanical  properties  of  rocks,  stress-time-o^ormation  rela- 
tionships in  rocks,  theoretical  stress  distribution  about  mine  openings,  practical 

effects,  factors  in  mine  pillar  design,  pillar  bursts,  creeps  and  squeeze  s,  mining 
subsidence.  2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

PETROLEUM  ENGINEERING 

IVt.K. 

106.    Principles  Applying  to  Oil  and  Cas  Field  Development  and  Protxm  now. 

I.  4   hr.    PR:    Math.    117   and   GeoL    1.   Introduction    to  principles   and 

of  oil   property  development  and   oil   and    gas   production    science     3   hi     r 

3   hr.    lab. 

203.    Petroleim  Properti    Valuatkw  and  Management.  II.  2  hr.   PR:    PetE, 

106,  Econ.  52.  Math.  117  or  consent.  Petroleum  property  valuation  and 
acquisition:  economic,  governmental,  and  social  aspects  Of  ii  oil 

and   gas   properties.   2  hr.  rec. 

206.    Natural  Gas  Engineering.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   IVt.K.  106,  C.K.  115.  Principles  of 

natural  gas  production,  transmission,  distribution,  processing,  regulation, 
measurement,  storage  and  analysis  with  <i  laboratory  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  the  equipment  Utilized  in  the  above  named  operations.  2  hr.  rec.  3  hr.  lab. 

210.  IVmoi.nM  Engineering  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  PetE,  232,  Material  Engr. 
250.  A  .  oinpivhensive  problem  in  design  involving  systems  in  oil  and  gas 
production.  Held  processing,  transportation  and  storage.  Three  3-hr.  labs. 

224.    Petroleum   Engineering  Problems.  I.  II.   l-o  hr.  PR:   Senior  «»r  gradi 

standing.  Investigation  and  detailed  report  on  a  special  problem  in  petroleum 
or  natural  uas  engineering. 

232.  Petroleum  Reservoir  Engineering  I.  0  hr.  PR:  PetE.  236  Concepts  on 
application  of  properties  of  rocks  and  rocks-fluids  systems  which  are  funda- 
mental  to  engineering  analysis  of  petroleum   reservoirs,   mechanics   of   fluid 

low  m  porous  media,  production  by  depletion  drive,   bv  frontal  displacement 

by  water  drive,  by  segregation  drive  and  secondan  i    5  hr   rec     1  hr 

lab. 

235.  Fundamentals  of  Well  Logging  II  3  hr.  PR:  Math.  140  PetE  106  or 
consent.  Principles  of  the  various  well  logging  methods  and  n  I  I  ila- 

tions  with  exercises  in  interpretation  of  data  from  actual  well  bos.  2  hr    n 
3  hr.  lab. 
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236.  Mechanics  of  Hydrocarbon  Fluids.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Physics  102,  C.E.  115, 
Pet.E.  106,  Chem.  163.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  phase  behavior  of 
single  and  multicomponent  hydrocarbon  systems  with  emphasis  on  application 
to    petroleum    production    engineering    and    petroleum    reservoir    engineering. 

2  hr.  rec,  3  hr.  lab. 

237.  Composition  and  Properties  of  Oil  Well  Drilling  Fluids.  II.  2  hr.  PR: 
Pet.E.  106,  Chem.  163  and  C.E.  115.  Principles  of  drilling  fluid  control  in- 
cluding a  laboratory  for  pilot  testing,  mud  design  procedures  and  measure- 
ment of  composition  and  properties.  1  hr.  rec,  3  nr.  lab. 

238.  Oil  and  Gas  Law.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Pet.E.  106.  Landowners  interest,  the  oil  and 
gas  lease,  transfer  of  interest,  conservation  laws,  contracts,  business  organ- 
ization, sales,  professional  registration,  patents.  2  hr.  rec. 

240.  Secondary  Recovery  of  Oil  by  Water  Flooding.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Pet.E.  232 
or  consent.  Theory  of  immiscible  fluid  displacement  mechanism,  evaluation, 
and    economics    of   water   flood   projects    and    oil   field   flooding    techniques. 

3  hr.  rec. 


Research  and  Extension 

THE  ENGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

C.  A.  Arents,  Director 

J.  A.  Kent,  Associate  Director 

J.  F.  Parmer,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

The  chief  functions  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  are  to  encourage  and 
carry  on  research  and  investigations  that  will  enhance  the  industrial  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia;  to  make  original  contributions  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  knowledge  along  scientific  and  engineering  lines;  and  to 
stimulate  and  train  graduate  students  in  research  activities. 

The  research  undertaken  by  the  Station  therefore  is  primarily  concerned  with 
investigations  in  the  production,  processing,  and  utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  West  Virginia;  investigations  that  will  aid  existing  industries  and  promote  the 
development  of  new  industries  in  the  State;  and  investigations  that  will  aid  in  the 
planning,  design,  and  development  of  the  public  works  of  the  State.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  program,  the  subjects  receiving  particular  attention  by  the  staff  of  the  Station 
are  coal,  oil,  gas,  clays,  stone,  sand,  timber,  water,  steam  and  electric  power,  sewer- 
age, sanitation,  road  building,  transportation,  aeronautics,  and  communications. 

The  Station  will  assist  in  compiling  surveys  and  in  conducting  investigations  of 
the  industrial  requirements  and  possibilities  of  any  region  or  community  in  the  State. 
It  cooperates  with  the  West  Virginia  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
State  Road  Commission,  State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  State  Water  Com- 
mission, U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  national  engineering  societies, 
and  state  or  national  agencies  whose  assistance  may  promote  the  more  effective  ful- 
fillment of  the  Station's  functions. 

To  aid  State  industrial  organizations  that  lack  facilities  and  personnel  to  under- 
take important  research  investigations  which  arise  in  the  development  of  their 
operations,  the  Station  stands  ready  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  investigation  on 
their  fundamental  problems.  Such  advisory  services  are  free,  but  any  special  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  labor  that  may  be  needed  must  be  supplied  by  the  organization 
for  which  the  work  is  being  done.  Several  companies  and  technological  associations 
are  sponsoring  research  fellowships  in  the  Station. 

The  staff  of  the  Station  includes  part-time  services  of  teaching  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Mines,  as  well  as  full-time 
research  engineers  and  chemists  and  part-time  graduate  student  research  assistants 
and  fellows. 
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The  results  of  the  studies,  surveys,  i:  ns,  and  n  ;>«-ri- 

ment  Station  are  published  in  bulletin  form.    I  of  bulletiiLs  an-  is 

to  date  there  are  2*  oumben  in  the  Research  Series  and  63  in  the  Techni 

The  Technical  Bulletins  contain  cert.  :  fiou   tin-   I 

Annual  State  Water  Purification  Conferences,  the  S  Ap- 

palachian (ias   Measurement  Short  Courses,   the  Appalachian    I 

Short  Courses,   and   the   Industrial   Engineering   uonfei  In   addition 

{ethnical  papers  ha\'e  been  published,  these  are  article*  m  the  engineering, 

and    technical    journals.    A    list    of   publications    and    copies    of    the    bull 

obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Engineering;  Experiment  station. 
Through  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Mr 

access  to  a   wide  range  of  talent   and   specialized   knowledge   and    is   able   to   supple- 
ment these  with  the  resources  of  other  coH 

U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES  STATION 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  maintains  laboratory  and  pilot-plant  fa<  . 
for   research   and   development   work   on    the   production   of   synthesis    g.is    from    coal, 
which  is  part  of  the  Bureau's  over-all  program  for  snythetic  fuel  development 

Under   the   terms    of  a   cooperat;  'he    University    and    the 

Bureau,  students  are  employed  by  the  Bureau  on  a  part-time  1 

In  the  selection  of  part-time  student  workers,  preference  :i  the 

upper  one-third  of  their  class. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  CONFERENCE 

The  eighteenth  annual  Industrial  Engineering  Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Charleston-Huntington,  Mid  Ohio  Valley,  and  Upper  Ohio  Valley 
Chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers,  will  meet  at  the  University 
on  April  3-4.  1967.  The  Conference  is  designed  to  promote  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  industrial  engineering  principles  and  techniques,  looking  toward 
increased  efficiency  and  reduced  costs  in  industrial  processes.  Specialists  in  various 
fields  present  papers  and  lead  discussions  in  problems  related  to  specific  subjects. 

FORCED  WARM  AIR  SHORT  COURSE 

The  Forced  Warm  Air  Short  Course,  held  annually  during  January  for  three 
days,  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  and  the  gas  utilities  of  West  Virginia. 

The  short  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  heating  contractors,   appliance 
personnel,  and  others  in  the  forced  warm  air  field  to  tap  the  resources  of  industry 
and  the  University.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  promote  better  design  and  in- 
stallation of  forced  warm  air  heating  systems. 

FOREST  ENGINEERING  SYMPOSIUM 

The  second  annual  Forrest  Engineering  Symposium  will  begin  on  Monday. 
April  10,  1967,  for  a  two-day  program.  Reports  will  be  made  on  preliminary  finding 
in  forest  engineering  research  during  the  preceding  year,  and  on  various  forest 
engineering  research  programs  in  progress.  Research  of  particular  interest  to  Appala- 
chian states  will  be  emphasized. 

MINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION0 

The  Department  of  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension  of  the  School  of  Mines 
conducts  courses  of  instruction  in  practical  subjects  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
where  groups  of  individuals  wish  to  study  and  r<  O  ive  training  in  subjects  pertaining 
to  their  everyday  work.  The  Department  also  aims  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge 

•Administered    through    the    West    Virginia    Cent.  |  palachian    Studies 

and  Development. 
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which  has  been  amassed  by  research  studies  at  the  University  to  all  citizens  in  the 
State,  and  in  this  way  to  bring  the  University  and  its  opportunities  for  learning  to 
various  groups  of  students  who  desire  to  enroll  in  its  extension  department.  In- 
formation and  special  announcements  pertaining  to  Extension  courses  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Industrial  Extension,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  COAL  MINING* 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining  will  begin  Monday,  May  9, 
1966,  and  continue  until  Friday,  June  24,  1966. 

The  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mining  and 
Industrial  Extension  gives  an  opportunity  to  operators,  officials,  and  employees  of 
mining  companies  to  obtain  instruction  pertaining  to  their  work.  The  subjects  covered 
in  the  short  course  are:  explosives,  methods  of  mining,  timbering,  mine  gases,  mine 
ventilation,  hoisting,  mine  drainage,  safety  lamps,  mine  management,  electricity  in 
mines,  mine  fires  and  explosions,  organization  and  administration,  mining  arithmetic, 
and  elementary  drawing.  Tuition  is  free. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  students  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  the 
teaching  of  mining  classes  under  the  Smith-Hughes   and  George-Dean  Acts. 

At  the  close  of  the  short  course  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  conducts 
an  examination  for  mine  foremen  and  fire  bosses. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  COAL  PREPARATION* 

The  sixteenth  annual  Short  Course  in  Coal  Preparation  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity will  begin  Monday,  June  13,  1966,  and  continue  for  six  weeks.  This  course 
is  held  principally  for  men  who  have  been  associated  with  the  sizing  and  preparing 
of  coal  for  the  market. 

The  classroom  portion  of  the  course  covers  the  purpose  of  coal  preparation, 
breaking  and  crushing,  screening,  cleaning,  analysis  of  float  and  sink  tests  and  wash- 
ability  curves,  dewatering  and  drying,  dedusting  and  dust  collection,  recovery  of 
fines,  auxiliary  equipment,  treatment  of  coal  surfaces,  loading,  cost,  power,  water, 
labor,  and  analysis  of  flow  sheets. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  equipment  includes  a  sand  media  cone,  Baum  jig,  calcium 
chloride  washer,  heavy  media  cone  washer,  concentrating  tables,  basket  jigs,  air 
cleaning  table  with  filter-type  dust  collectors,  magnetic  separator,  centrifuges,  and 
a  complete  closed-circuit  mineral  floatation  unit.  These  units  are  all  self-contained 
pilot  units  with  auxiliary  equipment  to  permit  complete  test  operation. 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  MINE  EQUIPMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE* 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  Mine  Equipment  and  Maintenance  Short 
Course  will  begin  Monday,  May  9,  1966,  and  continue  until  Friday,  June  24,  1966. 

This  course  is  offered  to  persons  whose  interest  is  in  the  maintenance  of  coal 
mining  equipment.  The  subjects  covered  in  this  short  course  are:  practical  mechanics, 
equipment  hydraulics,  equipment  electricity,  shop  mathematics,  lubrication,  electricity 
and  hydraulic  measurements,  electrical  controls,  underground  mining  equipment, 
substation  and  fan  maintenance,  preparation  plant  maintenance,  and  maintenance 
reports  and  records. 

VOCATIONAL  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  EXTENSION* 

Courses  in  foreman  training  and  other  special  courses  for  those  in  industry  are 
offered  in  centers  where  there  is  sufficient  interest.  The  instruction  in  these  courses 
is  carried  on  by  the  University  extension  instructors  who  visit  each  center  every  week. 

At  the  present,  the  work  is  planned  on  a  two-year  basis  to  cover  mine  gases, 
safety  lamps,  ventilation,  timbering,  explosives,  haulage,  prevention  of  mine  acci- 
dents, mine  waste,  drainage  and  pumping,  mining  methods,  foremanship,  electricity, 
mine  fires  and  explosions,  and  coal  geology.  In  each  of  these  unit  courses,  particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  safety  features,  state  mining  laws,  and  application  of  arithmetic 
to  solving  mining  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  special  classes  are  offered  in  such  subjects  as  effective 
speaking,  group  discussion,  mine  equipment  and  maintenance,  mine  surveying,  coal 
preparation  and  other  selected  subjects  for  which  there  is  local  demand. 
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APPALACHIAN  GAS  MEASUR1  MENT  SHOR1   I  I 

The  Appalachian  Gas  Measuremenl  Short  Course,  held  annually  on  lb 
is  conducted  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Pul  I 

oi  West  Virginia,  the  West  Virginia  Oil  and  Natural  Ga  tion    manufacturers 

of  gas  measurement  and  regulation  equipment,  and  public  utilities  and   Indu  I 
producing,  marketing,  or  consuming  natural  gas  in  West  Virginia  and  neighboring 
states.  The  course  provides  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  "I  gai  measurement 
and  regulation,  and  is  designed  to  be  oJ  interest  to  executives  and  officials  oi 
companies  as   well  as   to  metermen.   The   twenty-sixth   short   Course   will   meet   <>n 
A.m. ist  23,  2-1.  and  2! 

FIRE  SERVICE  l  XTENSION  SCHOOL* 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  West  Virginia  State  Fire  School,  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  cooperation  with  the  state  Fire  Marshal  and  the  West  Virginia  Rating 
Bureau,  will  meet  on  the  campus  Jury  18-22,  L966. 

It  affords  information  on  new  developments  and  intensive  training  in   vai 
aspects  of  fire  Fighting  to  members  oi   the  fire  service  in   the   State,   [n   addition, 
three  short  courses  are  provided  on  selected  subjects  pertinent   to  tin    training  .it 
various   times   during   the   year.   Announcements   will   be   made   as    to   the    d    ' 
schools    will    be    held    and    the    subjects    to    he    considered.    The    permanent     I 
teetion  research   and   framing  center  maintained   on   the  campus,    in  'ion    with 

the  office  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  will  be  utilized  in  the  training  provided  by  the 

annual  State  Fire  School  as  well  as  by  these  short  courses. 

In  addition,   the   University,  in  cooperation  with  th<     V  mil   Division   oi    the 

Department  of  Education,  offers  the  Firemen's  Extension  Course  to  fire  depart- 
ments in  West  Virginia.  The  course  may  be  had  upon  application  by  the  chief  of 
any  organized  municipal  or  industrial  department. 

Instructional  material  covers  such  subjects  as  local  water  supply  and  distribution, 
apparatus  and  equipment,  principles  of  combustion,  portable  extinguishers,  hy- 
draulics, pump  operation,  respiratory  apparatus,  hose  and  ladder  practices,  flammable 
liquids  and  eaS4  S,  and  fire  fighting  tactics. 

Classes  lasting  three  hours  meet  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  11  weeks.  The 
courses  arc  available   at  various  centers  in  the  State   throughout  the  school  year. 

The  services  of  a  full-time  fire  service  instructor  are  available  or  the  classes   may 
taught    by    a    local    instructor    if   desired.    Approximately    one-third    of    the    total    c 
time  is  devoted  to  actual  fire  department  evolutions.  Additional   information  on  short 
courses  and  extension  classes  may  be  had  by  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the  Director 
of  I:  Extension,  School  of  Mines,  West  Virginia  University. 

AI'l'Al  ACIIIAN  UNDERGROUND  CORROSION  SHORT  COURSE0 

The  eleventh  annual  Corrosion  Short  Course  for  the  Appalachian  area  will  meet 
on  the  campus  on  June  7.  S.  and  9.   I960. 

The  Short  Course  affords  an  opportunity  for  personnel  concerned  with  Under- 
ground corrosion  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  learn  oi  new 
developments  in  this  field.  Tins  course  is  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Mines. 

PETROLKl  M  AM)  NATURAL  GAS  EXTENSION  COURSES* 

In  cooperation  with   the  petroleum  and  natural   uas   industry,   the   Industri  J 
tension   Department  offers  a   five-year  course  of  study   in   this   subject   at   various 
locations  throughout  the  State. 

Course  I  is  of  a  preparatory  nature,  and  Includes  a  review  of  mathematics  and 
the  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics.  Course  II  covers  such  topics  as  the  piop<  r- 
ties   of   natural    gas,    fluid    flow,    eas    measurement,    and    uas    transmission.    Course    III 

includes  meter  testing  pressure  regulation,  and  compression.  Course  IV  treats  the 

principles  of  uas  and  oil.   and   production  practi 

Classes    are  oniani/ed    in    September   and    meet    weekly   for   a   period    of   approxi- 
mately eight  months.  Instructors  are  employed  0H  a  part-time  basis  by  the   I 
and  are  selected   for  technical  training,   ability,   and   industri. il   experience   in   the   gub- 

iec  ts   which   they   will   teach. 

*  Administered  through  the  West  Virginia  Center  for  A,i 
lopment. 
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COAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Joseph  W.  Leonard,  Director 

The  Coal  Research  Bureau  of  the  School  of  Mines,  was  established  by  the 
University  and  written  into  law  by  the  Legislature  in  1962  following  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Governor's  Scientific  Advisory  Council  on  the  Uses  of  Coal. 

The  Bureau's  purpose  is  to  find  new  uses  and  markets  for  West  Virginia  coal 
by  actively  carrying  on  a  coal  research  program  looking  toward  that  end. 

The  Bureau  is  empowered  to  accept  gifts,  grants  and  contracts  for  coal  research 
and  to  contract  for  research  services  with  outside  agencies.  The  research  in  the 
Bureau  is  carried  on  by  the  director  and  staff  of  the  Bureau  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines.  The  work  done  by  the  Bureau  covers  a  broad 
scope  of  technical  interests  ranging  from  economic  studies  to  highly  technical  studies 
involving  coal  carbonization  and  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels.  The 
Bureau  keeps  abreast  of  the  work  done  by  other  research  organizations  and  works  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  State  Department  of  Mines, 
the  Planning  and  Research  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  as  well  as  with  other  divisions  and  departments  of  the 
University. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Research,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  advises 
and  counsels  the  University  on  the  program  of  the  Bureau  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  concerning  the  support  of  its  program. 

From  time  to  time  the  Bureau  will  publish  reports  of  its  activities,  findings,  and 
recommendations  and  distribute  them  to  interested  parties  and  agencies. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Stanley  O.  [eeNBERRY,  PhD.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Edu- 
cation and  A  or  of  EduCOti 

Mahvin    K.    I  iministrut.  fid   Instructor    in    Edut 

(1965),    I 

FACULTY 

DIVISION"  OF  CLINICAL  STUDIES 

Constantino>    AitTiim     Till).,    Assistant    Professor   of   Counseling   and    C.uuiance 

and  Research  Associate  (1966). 

Wii  J  jam  BARONS,  M.A..  Reading  Corrcctionist  (1966). 

Thomas    L.    Blaseovks,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Pr  |  f    Rehabilitation    Coun^ 

(1965). 
James  S.  Dllo,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Guidance      1966). 
Akketa  L.  Jaranko.  M.A..  Instructor  in  Reading  (  1963).    L9<  2 
Eddie  C.  Kennedy,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Reading  L963. 

Earl  C.  M<  Lau(.hlin,  MA,  Instructor  in  Reading  (1965). 

Oscar  G.  Mink.  Ed.D.,  Director  and  Associate  I  of  Clinical  Studies  (  19*  I 

James  M.  MullendoRE,  Iti.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (1963). 
Gabriel  Nakdi.  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Special  Education  (1966). 
Robert  H.  Niii.  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Special  Education  (1961),   1955. 

in    R.    Pace,    M.A.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Speech    Pathology    and    Audi 

(1964). 

ETC  J.  Pesci,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Ccmnscling  and  Guidance  (191 
Chari.es  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  and 
Edward  Stormer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  |  1966). 
Judith  M.  Thackston,  M.A..  Instructor  in  Reading  (  1965). 

ivA  S.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (1961). 
William    V.    WAGNER,    Ed.D.,    Associate    Professor    of    Counseling    and    Guidance 

(1960),  1959. 
II.  WALDO  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (1962). 

DIVISION"  OF  EDI  CATION" 

Howard  B.  Allen,  Ph.D..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1963),  19*20. 

Benjamin  II.  Bailey,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1959). 

Robert  D.  Baldwin,  in  I).  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1962),   1931. 

Laddie  R.  Bell,  Ed.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator  of  Grad- 
uate Cooperative  Programs  (1963),   1962. 

Earl  R.  Bocgs,  Pe.D..  Ph  D.  Professor  of  Education  (1960). 

WINIFRED  M.  Booth,  M.A..  Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Lecturer  in  Education  (1961), 
1930. 

Thomas  J.  Brennan.   Ed.D..  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator  of   Industrial 
Education   (  L962),   1941. 

Sara  Ann  Brown,  PhD..  Prof,  nor  ,'f  Education  (1955),  1946. 
i  ll  C.  Butler,  PhD.  I  .    location  (1956),  1944. 

W»CB  Ann  Carruth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1960),    1957. 

George    H.    Colebane,    MA..    Associate   Professor   Emeritus   of   Education    (1959), 
1929. 

Kekmit  A.  Co,,k.  PaJJ  .  Pr<  f,  w>r  of  Education  (1959),   1935. 

Glennis  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education   (1956). 

Evelyn  DlToSTO,  MA.  Instructor  in  Education  (1963 

Wilson  I.  Cai  I   ,  i960. 

Keith  E.  Clancy,  PhD 

MART  Jane  W,  Glasscock,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1958),   1943. 
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LARRY  R.  Goulet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Research  Associate, 
Human  Resources  Research  Institute  (1965),   1964. 

Harry  B.  Heflin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1964). 

Arthur  N.  Hofstetter,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator  of  Research 
and  Field  Services  (1962),  1955. 

Frederick  J.  Holter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1964),  1938. 

Leo  Horacek,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1964),  1960. 

Earl  Hudelson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1959),  1920. 

Stanley  A.  Huffman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Audio-Visual 
Coordinator  (1963),   1958. 

Stanley  O.  Ikenherry,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Edu- 
cation and  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1965),  1962. 

Elmira  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (1965),  1962. 

William  Johnston,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1966). 

William  K.  Katz,  Ed.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Education,  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  (1966),  1959. 

Warren  G.  Kelly,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1957). 

Marvin  R.  Lee,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Administrative  Assistant  (1960), 
1956. 

Rogers  McAvoy,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1966),  1961. 

Oliver  C.  McGhee,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  Education  (1961),  1949. 

Delmas  F.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation (1960),  1950. 

Ruth  D.  Noer,  M.S.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1963),  1925. 

Angelo  J.  Orlandi,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  Education  (1963),  1959. 

Dickson  W.  Parsons,  Ph.D.,  Professoi-  Emeritus  of  Education  (1951),  1923. 

John  J.  Paterson,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Coordinator  of 
Research,  Human  Resources  Research  Institute  (1965),  1962. 

John  Semon,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1960),  1959. 

Forest  W.  Stemple,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1952),  1931. 

Michael  Tseng,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1966). 

Julie  S.  Vargas,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1966). 

Roman  J.  Verhaalen,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Extension  Service,  Associate  Director  of  Co- 
operative Extension  and  Professor  of  Education  (1964),  1949. 

Paul  W.  Watson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Research  Associate  (1964). 

Harry  G.  Wheat,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1956),  1935. 

Richard  Wollin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  (1966). 

University  High  School 

Delmas  F.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Director  (1960),  1950. 

E.  Grant  Nine,  M.A.,  Principal  (1960),  1956. 

Wayne  G.  Baker,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Industrial  Arts  (1963). 

Anna  Brochick,  M.A.,  Instructor,  English  (1939),  1938. 

Sara  E.  Brock,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1962),  1961. 

Allan  R.  Bryant,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Vocational  Agriculture  (1956). 

George  H.  Colebank,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  (retired)  1950. 

Janet  D.  Callahan,  M.S.,  Instructor  and  Librarian  (1960). 

Michael   A.    Caruso,    M.A.,    Instructor,    Riological   and   Physical    Science    (1960), 

1956. 
Ruth  E.  Cook,  M.S.H.E.,  Instructor,  Vocational  Economics  (1951). 
Gloria  J.  Cunningham,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Commerce  (1963),  1958. 
Catherine  M.  Dorsey,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Mathematics  (1948)   1943. 
Dorothy  C.  Engle,  M.A.,  Instructor,  English  (1956),  1955. 
Homer  M.  Fizer,  M.S.,  Instructor,  Physical  Education  (1947),  1940. 
William  P.  Hawley,  B.S.,  Teacher,  Biological  Science  (1964),  1963. 
Sara  E.  Logan,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Mathematics  (1964). 
David   H.   R.   Loughrie,   LL.B.,   Instructor,   Social   Studies   and  Integrated  Studies 

(1963). 
Sam  Madia,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Art  (1956),  1955. 
JoAnn  V.  Massullo,  B.S.,  Instructor,  French  (1964). 
Lillie  D.  Morgan,  A.M.,  Instructor,  English  (1963),  1962. 
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Oleta  R.  Pom.  M.A.,  Instructor,  English     L954 

Louise  B.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Vocational  Uom<-  Economict 

1928. 
Kate  M.  Rollek.  M.A..  Instructor,  Art  (retii  L927 

Richard  N.  Ryan.  M  a.  Instructor.  Social  Studi 

Alice  V.  Simon.   MA.,  Instructor.  Social  Stud:.  18 

[06EPB   P.  TALERICO,    MA      Instructor,  Social  Studies  and  Visual  Aids  MS 

May   L.  W  11. 1 .   MA.,  Instructor.   Mathemat: 

DaRRELL   E.   Wood.    MM.   Instructor.   Music    I  IOC 

Yvonne  m.  Wooi  m,  \l  A  .  Instructor,  English     L941 

DIVISION  OF  lAMIIA    RESOl  ROES 

W'iiiikm  II.  Marshall,  Ed.D.,  Director.  Division  of  Family  Relations  and  Professor 

of  child  Development  I  1966). 
Gladys  r.  Atersman,  M  s.  Assistant  Professor  of  Horn,-  Economict  (  L956 

1  Ann  Brown,  I'm. I)..  Professor  of  Home  Economics  Educati 
M.  Hilda  Dadley,  M  S.,  Stat*  Extension  Home  Management  Specialist  and  instructor 

in  Ilom,  Economics  I  1966),  L963. 
Montelle  Dietrich,  M.S     a     date  Professor  of  Home  Economics  *  1962 

1  \<  0\  EUNE  R.  DOTSON,  M.S..  Instructor  (part-time1   in  Home  Economics      1" 

Babette  GRAF,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics   |  L961  ). 

Robert  L.  Jack,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Consumer  Economi 

Mari  R.  Jones,  Ms..  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics  1  1964),  1911 

Ruth    K.    Jones.    M.S..    State   Clothing   Specialist    and   Assistant    Professor   of    Home 

Economics   |  L966),    1941. 
Helen  W,  LlNDSAY,   M.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)   fn   Home  Economics   |  1964). 
TANNER  J.    I.ivisay.    M.S.,   State  Child  Division   and  Human   Relations   Specialist  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (1966),    19-12. 
Betty  L.  Ramsey,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics   |  L963),    1956. 
Carl  B.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  AssociaU  -  of  FamUu  Life  I  1966),  1(' 

Ri  111  1..  WedueL,  M.S..  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (1962). 
ELISABETH  S.  Yi.akk  k.  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics   (1966),    1 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

uii)  Scher,  D.S.W.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Social  Work   |  1965),    I960. 
loii\    BARNES,   M  S.W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work   (1965). 

Mahy  Barnes,  M  S.W.,  Associate  m  Child  Welfare.  L966. 
Anna  E.  Hi a<  swell,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work  1  L965),   I 
CHARLOTTE   N.   Diiiii.   M  SAW.   Assistant   in   Rehabilitation   Social  Work    (19( 
Helen  S.  Ellison,  M.S.W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soda'  64. 

Josephine  Harris,  M.S.W.,  Associate  fn  Psychiatric  Social  Work  (1964). 

John   K\\<  SON,   M  s  W   .   Ai   I  dint  Professor  of  Social  Work    (  II  • 
Mary  LiOvi  .M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Growth  and  Behavior  (  1966). 

oune  T.  Mudd,  M.S.W.,  Lecturer  in  Social  Work     L965  .   L957 
Shanear  Yi  laja,  M.S.W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Wclfar, 

CLERICAL  STAFF 

MaRGAREI    An;;  SANDRA    JOi  UCE 

Nancy  Badly  Margaret  Lopez 

Barb\m\  Barnes  Catherine  Mitchell 

Linda  Boothe  Sharon  Reynolds 

Nanci  Com  p  Constance  Sercent 

Fate  Daltom  m  uii  O.  Smite 

Mahy   C.    DALTOM  ChaRLOTTI     SnEDOON 

Carol  Diaco  Judith  Spsceb 

Dei  oris  I  j  1  Dora  Team  Strab  a. 

Sharon  V\  dim  1  \nk  Tenni  i 

Shirlei   1  (  irla  Uphold 

Patrk  1  v  Hancocs  Janet  Vallelonga 

Patricia  Hopson  Frances  Wade 
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General  Information 


In  1901,  a  Department  of  Education  was  established  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Subsequently,  departments  of  education  evolved  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  School  of  Music.  In  1927,  the  College  of  Education  was  established 
and  in  1965  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education  was  created  which 
includes  the  Divisions  of  Clinical  Studies,  Education,  Family  Resources  (formerly 
Home  Economics),  Social  Work,  and  the  Human  Resources  Research  Institute. 

The  College  brings  together  the  several  University  disciplines  and  professions 
devoted  to  the  study  and  maximum  development  of  human  talent  and  resources, 
whether  in  the  context  of  the  school,  the  family  or  the  community.  Programs  of  in- 
struction, research  and  extended  service  are  carried  out  in  each  of  the  divisions  of 
the  College  and  in  close  cooperation  with  the  related  departments  and  divisions  in 
other  sectors  of  the  University. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Omicron  Nu 

Alpha  Omicron  Chapter  of  Omicron  Nu  received  its  charter  at  West  Virginia 
University  on  May  30,  1952.  The  purposes  of  this  scholastic  honorary  in  home 
economics  are  to  recognize  young  women  majoring  in  home  economics  for  their 
scholastic  attainment  and  professional  potentialities  and  to  support  and  encourage 
research  in  home  economics. 

Industrial  Arts  Club 

The  Industrial  Arts  Club,  an  organization  designed  to  promote  industrial  arts 
education  at  the  University,  was  established  in  September,  1947.  Membership  is 
open  to  students  engaged  in  industrial  arts  education  and  carries  with  it  member- 
ship in  the  West  Virginia  Industrial  Arts  Association  and  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association.  Interested  students  may  apply  for  membership. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  national  honorary  and  professional  education  society,  installed 
Alpha  Upsilon  Chapter  at  the  University  on  July  21,  1927.  Election  is  conditioned 
upon  high  scholarship  and  desirable  personal  and  professional  qualities. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa 

Epsilon  Nu  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  national  fraternity  for  men  in  Edu- 
cation, was  established  November  18,  1961.  Membership,  by  invitation,  is  composed 
of  leaders  and  students  in  Education  who  are  dedicated  to  research,  leadership,  and 
service  in  Education. 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron  is  a  professional  organization  for  home  economics.  Its 
purpose  is  to  establish  and  strengthen  bonds  of  friendship,  promote  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  and  to  advance  home  economics.  Selection  of  members  is 
made  on  their  scholastic  ability,  professional  attitude,  leadership,  judgment,  reliability, 
and  spirit  of  service. 

Sigma  Alpha  Eta 

A  national  honorary  fraternity  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates  in 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  with  local  chapters  on  some  100  college  campuses. 

Student  National  Educational  Association 

S.N.E.A.,  a  national  professional  Education  organization,  was  chartered  at  the 
University  on  March  5,  1952,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
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tioD  and  the  West  Virginia  Education  Association    Students 
may  apply  for  membership. 

America:  Economics  Association 

The  y  Chapter  of  the  American 

ciation  seeks  to  encourage  the  development  of  professional  arrifndrs  and  to 

bons  which  h 


the  knowledge  ai  the  contributions  which  home  economists  can  make  to  family  and 
community  living.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  ai  home  eiownics  at  West 

Virginia  University. 

4-H  Club 

I  H   Chib  is  sponsored  by  the  4-H  Club  Department  of  the 
operative  Ertenskm  Service.  Former  and  present  4-H'ers  are  invited  to  join,  as  w«H 
as  other  college  students  interested  in   upholding  4-H   ideals.   Regular  bi-monthly 
meetings  of  an  educational  nature,  service  projects,  and  special  fun  and  fellowship 

activities  give  real  zest  to  the  program. 

ADVISER 

n  the  student  enters  the  College  ai  Human  Resources  and  Education  he  is 
assigned  an  adviser  who  will  help  him  plan  his  program  ai  work— required  courses, 
electives,  examinations,  conference  courses,  etc.  Although  the  adviser  desires  to  be 
helpfuL  this  does  not  absolve  the  student  from  leaning  familiar  with  all  putimat 
regulations  and  planning  his  piogiam  of  work  in  accordance  with  the  objective  of  his 
.':.  :::e. 

PLACEMENT 

The  University  maintains  a  placement  service  for  all  students  and 
are  candidates  for  positions  suitable  to  their  preparation.  Anyone  who  is  a 
for  a  position  will,  upon  application,  be  furnished  registration  blanks  ai  the  Place- 
ment Service.  All  requests  for  candidates  will  be  referred  to  that  service. 


The  Division  of  Clinical  Studies 


The  Division  of  Clinical  Studies  inemdes  the  program  areas  of  Counseling  and 

ibilitauou  Counseling.  Special  Education,  and  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiolcrv  The  Division  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology.  with  all  other  ptogiams  being  graduate  programs.  The 

.">   ■_*    r-    .-_---.-  :     v.-.   :...-■    :    \-z:-k    -17 :    •  -_-i 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
(B.S.,  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiok  : 

1.  Fulfill  the  core  curriculum  requirements  prescribed  for  lower  division  stu- 
dtato 

2.  Present,  as  a  year  of  laboratory  science,  either  biology  or 

3.  Include,  as  electives  during  the  fn  ihsnsa  and  sophomore  years, 
courses. 

General  Psychology 

Voice  and  Diction   (Speech) 

Public  Speaking  (Speech) 

SPA  ' 
Lower  division  grade  point  avenge  must  be  not  less  than  £  I 
C  or  better  in  SPA  50. 
for  continuation  toward  a  degree,  the  student  mart  maintain  a  23  or  better 
average  in  the  subjects  in  his  major  field  and  exhibit  the  personal  and  pro- 
fessional qualities  predictive  ai  successful  performance  in  the  profession. 
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SPA  157.  Hearing  Problems.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  SPA  50  or  consent.  General  orientation 
to  the  field  of  audiology  and  the  specialties  which  are  included.  A  survey 
of  the  problems  of  the  hearing-handicapped,  basic  hearing  instruments, 
measurement  procedures,  and  general  goals  of  hearing  therapy. 

SPA  158.  Bases  of  Aural  Rehabilitation  for  Children  and  Adults.  I.  3  hr. 
PR:  SPA  157.  Study  of  the  perceptive  and  behavioral  problems  of  aurally 
handicapped  individuals  in  society,  and  approaches  to  methods  of  allevi- 
ating and  compensating  for  hearing  loss. 

SPA  250.  Survey  of  Oral  Communication  Disorders.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  A 
survey  of  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  the  disorders  of  speech  and 
their  treatment.  Primary  attention  is  given  to  the  more  common  speech 
deviations.  Students  observe  examination  and  corrective  methods  of  thera- 
pists in  the  clinic  and  schools.  Normal  speech  and  hearing  development  of 
children  is  considered.  This  is  an  orientation  course  for  students  majoring 
in  speech  as  well  as  teachers,  school  administrators,  psychologists,  and 
rehabilitation  workers. 

SPA  251.  Advanced  Speech  Correction.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  SPA  156.  Study  of  the 
speech-retarded  child  and  organically  based  speech  disorders  including 
cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy,  esophageal  speech,  and  phonation. 

SPA  252.  Stuttering.  I.  3  hr.  PR:   SPA  156.  Theories  and  therapies  of  stuttering. 

SPA  253.  Profound  Organic  Speech  Disorders.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  SPA  251  or  consent. 
Speech  and  language  disorders  related  to  cerebral  injury.  Emphasis  on 
aphasia  and  aphasia  therapeutics.  Differential  diagnosis  of  children  with 
delayed  speech  language. 

SPA  271.  Diagnostic  Audiometrics.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  SPA  257  and  consent.  A  study  of 
the  various  audiometric  tests  outlining  the  dimensions  of  hearing.  Test 
administration  and  interpretation. 

SPA  272.  Hard  of  Hearing  Therapy.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  SPA  158  or  consent.  Bases  and 
procedures  of  acoustic  training  and  speech  reading. 

SPA  276.  Procedures  and  Methods  in  Clinical  Speech  and  Hearing.  I.  3  hr. 
PR:  SPA  156,  157.  Principles  and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  appraisal  of 
disorders  of  communication.  Methods  of  organization  and  administration 
of  clinical  speech  and  hearing  programs  in  schools,  hospitals,  community 
clinics,  and  state  and  national  services. 

SPA  277.  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech.  I,  II.  1-6  hrs.  PR:  Consent.  Supervised 
diagnosis  and  therapy  of  speech  disorders.  ( May  be  taken  for  a  maximum 
of  3  semester  hours  per  semester  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit. ) 

SPA  278.  Clinical  Practice  in  Hearing.  I,  II.  1-6  hrs.  PR:  Consent.  Supervised 
diagnosis  and  therapy  of  hearing  disorders.  ( May  be  taken  for  a  maximum 
of  3  semester  hours  per  semester  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit.) 


The  Division  of  Education 


The  Division  of  Education  provides  training  in  all  areas  of  specialization  in 
public-school  and  higher  education.  It  has  resident  courses  of  instruction,  facilities 
for  research,  the  University  High  School  and  cooperating  public  schools  for  ob- 
servation, student  teaching,  directed  supervision,   and   experimentation. 

The  Division  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accredit- 
ation of  Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  secondary 
teachers,  school  service  personnel  and  school  administrators,  with  the  Doctor's  Degree 
in  Education  as  the  highest  degree  approved. 
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ORIENTATION  AND  .Ml  1  (HON 

To  assist  students  in  choosing  I   career  in   the  maintain 
adequate  standards   for  admission   to   teacher-training,  the   Division   of    Edlk 
quires  all  students  pursuing  teacher-education  ;  in  and  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  Orientation  and  s< '  n.  'Ilir  stu               moiled  In 

tin's  program  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  first  course  tail  Division 

transfer  student  who  has  completed  the  iirst  course  in  Education  titn- 

tion  is  required  to  complete  the  requirements  of  !'■    Ori  ntatJon  and  Selection 

gram   at   me   University. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  REG!  I  \TI<)\ 
FOR  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHE1 

The  West   Virginia   Board   of   Education    requites    that    100   of   the    12^ 

hours  required  for  certification  shall  be  completed  in  regularly  scheduled  campus 
courses.  The  28  hours  of  permissible  nonresiaence  courses  may 

tension,  home  study   (correspondence),  radio,  television,     ;  tminatioi, 

military  service. 

RENEWAL  OF  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES 

Effective   September.    L963,   all  courses  for   renewal  of   Profession  d    Certifi 
are  selected  in  terms  of  the  teacher's  objectives  for  the  improvement  of  instru 
and  must  be  recommended  by  the  county  superintendent  on  a  form  supplied  by  him 
The  student  should  have  this  completed  form  when  he  registers. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  GRADE-POINT  AVERAGE 

The  student   b   responsible  for  each   registration   in   a   course.   The   grade-point 
is    computed    on    all    work    attempted,    including    work    attempted    at    the 
University  and  at  other  institutions  of  collegiate  grade. 

To  be  eligible  for  recommendation   for   the  degrees   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in 
Secondary  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education,  a  cand: 
must: 

1.  Comply  with   the  general  regulations   of  the   University   concerning   entrance, 
advanced  standing,  classification,  e.xamin  toon,  marks,   grade  points,  etc. 

2.  Satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

a.  Complete   the   required   courses   and   the   minimum   number   of   hours   of 
approved  elective  courses  in  Education. 

b.  Select   and   pursue   teaching   fields   for   the  B.S.   Degree   in   Secondary 
Education  and  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Elementary  Education  except  wl 

otherwise  prescribed  in  specific  teaching  fields. 
Adhere  to  the  patterns  prescribed  in  completing  the  teaching  fi 
d.     Present    a    minimum    of^  12.8    hours    of    approved    college    credit,    with    a 
>f  "C"  ,is   described  under   General    Requirements 
rtification.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  2o  hours  alter  enrolling 
in  the  Division  of  Education. 
e     Beat  leas'  |  of  age,  of  cood  moral  character,  interested   in  edu- 

ttonal  work,  and  mentally,  physically,   and  Otherwise  qualified   to   ; 
form  tl.  f  a  teacher. 

Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  Division  of  Education. 
College    of    Human    Resoun  ion.    Qualifies    a    cand:  pply    for 

tmendauou  for  a  West  Virginia   I 
The  College  maj   require  approp 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROVISIONAL  PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATES,  GRADES  7-12 

Provisional  Professional  Certificates,  Grades  7-12  (valid  for  3  years  for  teaching 
in  junior  and/or  senior  high  school)  will  be  issued  to  applicants  who  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Graduation  and  recommendation  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Human  Re- 
sources  and  Education. 

2.  General  Requirements:  Fifteen  hours  of  secondary  education,  including  a 
course  in  student  teaching,  to  be  selected  from  the  courses  applicable  for  a 
first-class  certificate.  Three-fourths  of  the  teaching  subject-matter  require- 
ments of  each  division  of  each  teaching  field  as  designed  for  the  Professional 
Certificate,  Grades  7-12. 

NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

The  following  pages  present  a  resume  of  teacher  certification  standards  for  all 
students  entering  the  University  beginning  September,  1966.  Students  entering  the 
University  prior  to  September,  1966,  may  complete  the  new  program  or  the  program 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  entrance.  By  September  1,  1970,  all  recommendations 
for  certification  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  shown  below,  or  as 
amended  in  subsequent  catalogue  issues. 

General  Requirements  for  Professional  Certificates 

In  order  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia,  one  must  hold  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education.  Before  any 
West  Virginia  University  applicant  is  eligible  to  receive  a  Professional  Certificate  he 
must  have:  (1)  met  the  minimum  State  requirements,  (2)  met  the  University  degree 
requirements,  (3)  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Human  Re- 
sources and  Education  as  herein  prescribed  and  (4)  taken  the  National  Teachers 
Examination. 

The  College  will  inform  each  of  its  students  who  is  a  prospective  teacher,  and 
any  other  prospective  teacher,  upon  request,  of  the  requirements  for  certification, 
and  assist  him  in  preparing  a  program  of  study  to  meet  these  requirements.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  student  who  desires  such  counsel  to  arrange  a  conference  some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

A  candidate  for  certification  is  required  to  achieve  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0 
("C")  or  better  as  follows:  ( 1 )  on  the  total  of  college  credits  earned;  (2)  on  the 
hours  earned  in  Education;  (3)  in  student  teaching;  and  (4)  in  each  of  the 
teaching  fields  required  for  all  teaching  certificates. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  recommends  candidates  for  Professional  Certificates 
only  after  the  completion  of  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  To  be  eligible  for 
recommendation  by  the  University  for  any  West  Virginia  Professional  Certificate,  the 
applicant  must  have  done  student  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the  College. 

At  least  45  semester  hours  of  upper-division  work,  West  Virginia  University 
standards,  are  required  for  all  teaching  certificates.  The  qualifications  herein  pre- 
scribed are  minimum,  not  optimum  or  maximum,  and  must  be  met  by  all  candidates. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  TEACHERS, 

GRADES  1-9 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary 

Education  and  for  Recommendation  for  the  Professional 

Certificate,  Grades  1-9 

Foundation:  Lower-Division  Work 

In  preparation  for  admission  to  the  Division  of  Education  and  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  students  will  register  the  freshman  and 
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sophomore  yean  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  S  tnd  pursue  the  program  oi 

ral  education  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  prescribed  f<>r  afl  students 
who  seek  recommendation  for  teachinj  ites.  Tins  program 

is  included  in  the  "Program  for  Elementary  Education  Teacher*,  Gradei   ! 

Training:  Upfer-Divisk>n  Worn 

Admission'.   For  admission  to  the  preserilx-d  coursei  in  Elementary   Edu 
l  d.  105,  106,  HI,  M2.  n  >.  ill    145,  and  146),  students  shall  register  the  final 
s  in  the  Division  Septeml 

will  be  inquired  for  admission  to  the  UrAdergraduate  Programs  in  t}  :.  ol 

a  ion: 
1.     A  grude-point  average-  of  2  25  on  all  work  . 

ale-point   avenge  ol    2  25  on   all  work   attempted   for  enrollment   in   the 

student  teai  bing  block. 
3.    For  registration  in  professional  education  courses  beyond  Ed.  106,  ttn 

must  complete  requirements  for  Ed.  100. 

Sulijcct  Matter:  In  lower-division  work  students  should  pursue  the  lower-di'. 
required   courses,    so    that    the    greatest    possible    number   of    hours    taken    during    tie- 
junior  and  senior  years  may  -  giving  upp<-r-elas-s  credit. 

Graduation   and  Certification:   To  become  eliuible  for   recommendation   for   the 
e   of   Bachelor   of    Science   in    Education   and    for   the    Professional    Certif: 

lea    1-9,   the   student  must  complete   the  required  curriculum   and   plan   of   work 
with   a    erade-poin'  2.0      C)    or   better,    as    follows:    ( 1 )    on   the   total    of 

collect-  credits  earned:    ■  2  |    on  the  hours  earned  in   Education;    (3)    in   th 

.  tli/ation;  and  (4)  in  student  teaching:  and  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Division  of 
Education  for  at  1-  hours  of  work,  including  a  minimum  of  8 

hours  in  student  teaching  and  methods  taken  at  the  University. 

Program  for  Undergraduate  Elementary  Education,  Grades  1  -(J 

Required  Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Ilr. 
Ed.    100.     Orientation  and  Selection  1 

Junior  Year 

Ed.   105.      Human  Growth   and  Development— Introduction  3 

Ed.    IOCS.      Human  Growth  and  Development- 
Principles  of  Learning  .  3 

Ed.  141.     Psychology  and  Management  of  the 

Elementary   School  3 

Ed.   142     Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  3 

Ed.   143.     Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School 


Senior  Year 


I  I  1       Social  Studies   in   the  Elementary  School  2 

:-  net    in  the  Elementary  School 
I'd.    146.      Student  Teaching  in   the  Elementary  School 

or 
Ed.  22-3°   Clinical  Experience  in  Element  ion 

Ed.  Elective  .     0-3 

s   of    teaching 

the    Chai^  •  ntarv 

Ion  and  appr 
clinical   experience   in   elementary   education. 
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Program  tor  Elementary  Education  Teachers,  Grades  1-9 

Required 
General  Requirements:  Semester 

Hours 

Language  Arts    18 

English  1,  2,  Composition  and  Rhetoric  6 

Speech  3,  Voice  and  Diction 
or 

Speech  11,  Principles  of  Oral  Communication   3 

or 
Drama  50,  Oral  Interpretation 
*  English  35,  36,  Types  of  Literature 
or 

°English  127,  128,  Introduction  to  Literature 6 

Library  Science  203,  Library  Materials  for  Children   ...  3 

Social  Science    24 

History  1,  2,  Western  Civilization 

or 

*°  Humanities  1,  2,  Introductory  General  Course   6  or  8 

** Social  Science  1,  2,  Introductory  General  Course 6 

or 
Economics  51,  Principles  of  Economics   3 

and 
Political  Science  2,  American  Federal  System   3     9 

and 

Sociology  1,  Introduction  to  Sociology  3 

History  52,  53,  Growth  of  the  American  Nation 6 

History  150,  West  Virginia 

or 
History  250,  Economic  and  Social  Development  of 

West  Virginia 3 

Geography  7,  Introductory  Geography 

or 
Geography  109,  Economic  Geography   3 

Science    16 

Biology  1,  2,  General  Biology   8 

***Physical  Science  1,  2,  Physical  Science   8 

Mathematics    6 

Mathematics  6,  Arithmetic  for  Elementary  Teachers   3 

Mathematics  270,  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for 

Elementary  Teachers   3 

Music     7 

Music  10,  Appreciation  of  Music   3 

°*00  Music  11,  Music  as  an  Art  and  Science  2 

*°°*Music  12,  Music  Materials  and  Procedures    2 


*Students  wishing-  a  subject  specialization  in  Language  Arts  should  not  take 
Fng.  35,  36,  or  127,  128.  See  subject  specialization  for  language  Arts. 

♦*Students    wishing-    a    subject    specialization     in    Social     Science     should     take 
History  1,   2   and    Economics   51,   Political   Science   2,   and    Sociology    1.    See    subject 
Llization   for  Social  Science. 
♦♦♦Students    wishing    a    subject    specialization     in     science,    should    not    take 
Physical   Science.   See  subject  specialization    for  Science. 

♦♦♦♦Students  wishing  a   Bubject  specialization   in   Music   should  not   take   Music 
11,   12.  See  subject  specialization   for  Music. 
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ester 
Hours 


Art 

Art  30,  Appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Art  l,  Creath  Ion  Pine 

Art  2,  Creative1  Expression  in  the  Applied 

Ht  tilth  and  Physical  Educutum 

Physical  Education  1,  S  un 

or 
Pfays.  Ed.  41,  42  (WflOl  leal  Education  for 

Eleinentaiy    Teat) 

l'hys.  Ed.  43.  Physical  Education  for 

Elementary   Teachers 

Health  Education  101,  Elementary  Sd     'I!  aim 

Program 

Education 

Education    HK).   Orientation  and   Selection 
Education  105,  Human  Growth  and  Development; 

Introduction 
Education   106,   Human   Crowd]    and    Development: 

Principles  of  Learning 
Education  141,  Psychology  and  Management  of  the 

Elementary    School 
Education   142,   Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 
Education   143,  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School 
Education   144,   Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School 
Education   145,   Science  in  the  Elementary  School 
Education  146,  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Elementary  School 


Requirements  for  Provisional  Professional  Certifk  \n    Grado  1-9 

Provisional    Professional    Certificates.    Grades    1-9    (valid    for    three 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school)   will  be  issued  to  applicants  who: 

1.  Have  an  undergraduate  degree  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean. 

2.  Are  within  18  hours  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  Professional  Certifi- 
cate,  Grades   1-9. 

3.  Have  completed  15  hours  of  Elementary  Education  (including  a  com 
student  teaching),  selected  from  courses  applicable  for  a  Profession. i] 
tificate.    Grades    1-9. 

4.  Have   completed   a   part   of  the   required   COUrsea    in    English,    social    studies. 
m  iriice  and  mathematics,  music,  art.  and  physical  education. 


Endorsement  to  Teach  in  Junior  Hkh  School 

The   Professional   Certificate,   Grades    1-9.    must   he  endorsed  with   at    least   one 
field  for  leaching  in  Grades  7  through  9  (junior  hiul  Below  are  listed  the 

categories    of    work    for    each    field.    Eor    each    teaching    field    s 
courses  to   implement  the   State  recommendations   for   a   field   to   teach    in   C: 
through   9   are    listed.    The   listed    COUTSei    hive    \.< 
concerned  and  approved  by  the  College. 
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SUBJECT  SPECIALIZATION  FOR  GRADES  5  THROUCH  9 


ART 


a.  Required  Courses:    19 

Art  1.  Creative  Expression  in  Fine  Arts  2 

Art  2.  Creative  Expression  in  Applied  Arts        2 

Art  11  or  111.  Drawing   3 

Art  113  or  114.  Painting 3 

Art  121.  Fundamental  of  Design   3 

Art  126.  Modeling   3 

Art  30.*  Appreciation  of  the  Arts   3 

b.  Approved  Electives:    5 

Art  12  or  112.  Drawing   3 

Art  113,  114,  117,  118.  Painting 3 

Art  122.  Fundamental  of  Design    3 

Art  127.  Fundamental  of  Sculpture    3 

Art  220.  Art  and  the  Schools   2 

Included  In  the  program  of  General  Requirements. 


HOME  ECONOMICS-GRADES  5-9 
a.    Required  Courses: 


Clothing  and  Textiles   6 

TC  2.  Principles  of  Clothing  Construction 3 

TC  17.  Textiles 3 

TC  102.  Clothing  for  the  Family 3 

Foods  and  Nutrition   6 

FN  1.  Elementary  Nutrition    3 

or 

FN  15.  Food  Selection  and  Preparation  3 

FN  121.  Nutrition  for  the  Family 3 

or 

FN  135.  Food  and  People   3 

Family  Relations  and  Child  Development   6 

CDFR  106.  Child  Development   3 

or 

CDFR  266.  Needs  of  Adolescents 3 

CDFR  114.  Family  Relations    3 

or 

CDFR  264.  Family  Development  3 

Home  Management,  Household  Equipment  and 

Family  Economics   3 

HMFE  210.  Family  Economics    3 

or 
HMFE  230.  Home  Management,  Principles  and 

Application    3 


Housing,  Including  Home  Furnishings   3 

HD  3.  Introduction  to  Related  Art    3 

HD  23.   Housing  Design    3 

HD  123.  Interior  Design    3 


Required 

Semester 

Hours 

24 


24 
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MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGU  v 


FRENCH 

Required  Coun 

French  E  2.  Elementary  Franco 

:.    h 

French  103,  104.  Elementary  Conversation 
French  100.  Grammar  and  Pronunciation 
French   1 10.  AbH  u  ition 

CERMAN 

a.    Required  Coin 

German  L  2.  Elementary  German 

German  3,  4.  Intermediate  German 

German  103.  104.  Spoken  German 

(".(iman  KKj.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

German  110.  Advanced  Composition  and  ition 


RUSSI  \N 


Required  Courses: 

a  1,  2.  Elementary  Russian 

Russian  3.  4.  Intermediate  Russian 

Russian    103.    104.   Elementary  Conversation 

Russian  144.  145.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature 


.iriil 
24 


24 


24 


SPANISH 

Required  Courses: 
Spanish  1.  2.  Elementary  Spanish 
Spanish  3,  4.  Intermediate  Spanish 
Spanish  103,  104.  Elementary-  Conversation 
Spanish  109.  Grammar  and  Conversation 
Spanish   110.  Advanced  Conversation 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

LATIN 

a.    Required  Courses: 

Latin   1.  2.   Elementary  Latin 

Latin  3.  Intermediate  Latin 

Latin  4.  Cicero's  Orations 

Latin   102.  Classical  Culture  and  the  Modern  World 

Latin  109.  Selections  from  Roman  Pr< 

Latin   110.  Selections  from  Roman   Poetry 

Latin  121.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature 


24 


Required 

Semester 

Hours 

LANGUAGE  ARTS-GRADES  5-9    33 

a.  Required  Courses: 

English  1,*  2.*  Composition  and  Rhetoric 6 

English  111.  The  English  Language    3 

Library  Science  203.°  Backgrounds  of  Children's 

Literature  3 

Speech  3.°  Voice  and  Diction 

or 
Speech  11.°   Public  Speaking    3 

or 
Drama  50.°  Oral  Interpretation 

English  142.  Shakespeare   3 

English  3,*°  or  163.**  Survey:  English  Literature  I   3 

English  4,**  or  164.**  Survey:  English  Literature  II  3 

English  5.**  American  Literature  I 3 

English  6.**  American  Literature  II    3 

b.  Approved  Electives: 

English  118.  World  Literature 3 

Humanities  141.  Great  Books  I   3 

Humanities  142.  Great  Books  II 

♦Included  in  the  program  of  General  Requirements. 
**These  courses  waive  and  supersede   English   35,   36   and   127,   128   in   the   pro- 
gram of  General  Requirements. 

MATHEMATICS-GRADES   5-9    12 

a.  Required  Courses: 

Math  3.**  College  Algebra   3 

b.  Approved  Electives: 

Math.  6.*  Arithmetic  for  Teachers   3 

Math.  270,  271.  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for 

the   Elementary  Teacher    6 

Math.  236.  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Structures 
Math.  237.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 

or 

Math.  264,  265.  Foundations  of  Algebra  4-6 

Math.  238.  Modern  Geometry  for  Teachers 

or 
Math.  266,  267.  Foundations  of  Geometry 3-4 

♦Included  in  the  program  of  General  Requirements. 
**Not  required  of  a  student  whose  secondary  program  in  mathematics  included 
equivalent    content.     In     such     circumstances    the    total     hours    may    be     lowered 
accordingly. 

MUSIC-GRADES  1-9   24 

a.    Required  Courses: 

Music  150.  Applied  Music  (Including  at  least 
1  hour  in  Voice  and  1  hour  in  Piano) 
( Music  majors  must  complete  level  7  in  the  Applied 
major;    music   minors   must   complete   level   5  in   the 

Applied  major)    5 

Music  80,  81,  86.  (Woodwind  or  Percussion  CI.)    1 

Music  1,  2.  Theory   8 

Music  100,  102,  103,  105.  (Band,  Orchestra,  Choral)    2 

Music  138.  Introduction  to  Music  History   3 

Music  183.  Conducting   2 

Music  181.  Music  Education— Elementary   3 

NOTE:   Music  10,   11,   12  are  not   required  and   do   not   fulfill   requirements   for 
Music  as  ;i  teaching  field. 
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Si  hool 


<  li' 


E)ducation    Program    to    the 


PHYSICAL   WD  HEALTH  EDI  CATION-  GRADES  5-9 
a.    Required  Coui 

l'.F.    ISO.   The    l'h 

Elementary 

or 
PJE.  43.*  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Teachen 

11. Fd.  l()l.  The  Elementary  School  Health  Program 

PJE.    L32.   Folk   Dancing 

S.I. J.   127.  Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid 

71.  Orientation  In  Physical  Education 
i|      lT.i    Anatonrj    and  Kinesiology 
32.  |  Women)  Team  s; 
Women)  Graded  Games  and  Lead-up  Games 
P.E.  61,    W<  ran  n  |  Stunts,  Tumbling,  and  Trampoline 
II..  53.   (Men)   junior  and  Senior  High  School  Activities 
5]         M    D      Fundamental   of    Baseball    .mil 
Gymnastics 


.irrci 
I!  "irs 
19 


SCHOOL  I.IBRAR1  W-GRADES  5-9 

a.  Required  Courses: 

Library   Sci.   223.   Cataloging   and   Classification  3 

Library  Sci.   101.   Reference  and  Bibliography  ^ 

Library  Sci.  203°  Library  Materials  for  Children 
Lil  'ion  of  Books  and  Related  Materials 

for  Secondary   School   Libraries  3 

Library  Sci.  222.   Field    Practice  3 

Library  Sci.  207.  School  Library  Organization  and 

Administration  3 

b.  NOTE:  Students  qualifying  for  school  librarian  are  advised 
to    take: 

Library  Sci.  1.  Using  Books  and  Libraries  .    .      3 

try  Sci.  235.  Library  in  the  Elementary  School 
Education  221.  Audio-Visual  Resounes  for  Instruction  3 


SCIENCE-GRADES    5-9  

Required  Cou: 

Biology  1,°  2.°  General  Biology  .      8 

Chemistry  11,  12.  General  Chemistry  B 

1'hysics    1,  2.  Introductory  General  Courses  ...      S 

Astronomy   106.  Descriptive  Astronomy  .      4 

Geology  5.  Introduction  to  Geology 

and 
Geology  2.   Physical  Geology  Laboratory  1 

d   Additional  Courses: 

itry  140.  West  Virginia's  Natural  Resources  3 

Biology   203.    Natural    History 

Biology  204.  Biology  Workshop 

Biology  210.  Biological  Science  for  High  School  Teachers    .      3 

Botanv  266.  Flora  of  West  Virginia 

Biology  208.  Great  Texti  of  Biology  1 


31 


Included  in  tht  l   Requln 
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Required 
Semester 
Hours 
SOCIAL  STUDIES-GRADES  5-9  33 

a.  Required   Courses    27 

History  1,°  2.°  Western  Civilization   6 

Economics  1.*  Principles  of  Economics 

and 
Political  Science  2.°  American  Federal  System 9 

and 
Sociology  1.°  Introduction  to  Sociology 
History  52,°  53.°  Growth  of  the  American  Nation  ....      6 

History  150.°  West  Virginia    3 

Geography  7.*  Introductory  Geography 

or 
Geography  109.°  Economic  Geography   3 

b.  Elective  Courses    6 

NOTE:    Six  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  courses  taken  in  the  General 

Studies  program  are  to  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  five  areas  Hstad 

below. 

History  103.  Modern  Europe  1500-1763   3 

History  104.    Modern  Europe   1763-1871    3 

History  105.  Modern  Europe  1871  to  Present   3 

History  151.  American  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 

Experience     3 

History  152.  The  Early  Republic,  United  States    3 

History  153.  The  United  States,  1865-1918    3 

History  154.  Recent  America,  United  States   3 

Economics  2.  Principles  of  Economics   3 

and   one   additional   course    3 

Sociology  104.  Social  Problems   3 

and  one  additional  course    3 

Political  Science  1.  Elements  of  Democratic  Government  .        3 

Political  Science  120.  State  and  Local  Government   3 

Political  Science  160.  International  Relations  3 

Political  Science  221.  West  Virginia  Government  and 

Administration    3 

Geography  7.*  Introductory  Geography 

or 
Geography  109.  Economic  Geography   3 

and  one  additional  course 3 

"■Included  in  the  program  of  General  Requirements. 

SPEECH-GRADES   5-9    21 

a.    Required  Courses:    21 

Speech  3.°  Voice  and  Diction   3 

or 

Speech  31.  Basic  Speech  Skills   3 

Speech  11.*  Principles  of  Oral  Communication 

or 

Speech  34.  Basic  Speech  Skills   3 

Drama  50.*  Oral  Interpretation    3 

Speech  250.  Survey  of  Oral  Communication  Disorders   .  3 
Speech  275.  Speech  Problems  of  Children 

or 

Speech  153.  Applied  Phonetics    3 

Drama  282.  Creative  Dramatics    3 

Speech  140.  Introduction  to  Broadcasting 3 

♦Included  in  program  of  General  Requirements — one  of  which  will  have  been 
selected. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Rkquieements  foh  the  Degree  O]   Bachelor  oi   Science  i\  Secx>ndabt 
Education  AM)  fob  Recommendation  fob  the  Professional 

CER1  ii  DCATE,   (  .1;  \i>i  -    7   12 

Foundation:   Low  i:k-1)iyim<>\   Work 

In  preparation  lor  admission  to  the  College  of  Human   ReSOUIOei  and   Edu 

and  the  work  of  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  junior  and  senior  higb  school,  students 
will  register  for  the  freshmen  and  sophomoir  yean  in  tin-  College  oi   Aits  .mil  Si  | 
and  pursue   their  prescribed  programs   in   pieparation   for    t.-a<  In  i    c n tific  ation    Under 
the  direction  of  the  pre-education  advisor. 

Advanced:  Upper-Division  Work 

With   the   completion   of   58   Semester   hours   ol    approved    college    work    and    the 

attainment  ot  1  2  25  average,  i  student  is  eligible  to  enter  die  College  of  Human 
Resources  and   Education.  To  become  eligible  for  recommendation   for  the  dej 

of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  For  the  Profession. d  Certificate,  (a. ides  7-12 

the  student  must  complete  the  requirements  described  in  the  General  Requirements 
for  the  Professional  Certificate.  The  College  will  1<  ml  guidance  and  advii  <•  to  students 
in  any  other  department  of  the  University  who  desire  secondary  teacher  certification. 

_.  c  .,  ...  Requked 

Program  for  Secondary  Education    Ieachers 

Hours 
1.    GENERAL  STUDIES  50-58 

Required  Courses: 

HUMANITIES  (18-22)  21 

English   1,  2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric  b 

Speech  3.°  Voice  and  Diction 

or 
Speech  11.°  Principles  of  Oral  Communications     .  .  3 

or 
Drama  50.°   Oral  Interpretation 
English  35,  36. °°  Types  of  Literature 

or 
English  127,  128. °°   Introduction  to  Literature    .  .  6 

Art  30.  Appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts  3 

Music  10.  Appreciation  of  Music    3 

SCIENCE  8-10 

Biology  1,  2.  General  Biology 
or 

Physical  Science  1,  2.°°°  Introductory  General   .  8 

or 

Any  one  of  the  following  full-year  sequences: 

Botany  1,  2  8 

Chemistry  11,  12  8 

Chemistry  15,  16  B 

Geology   1,  2  ...        8 

Geology  3,  4  ....        8 

Physics  1,2  s 

Physics   11,    102  B 

Zoology   1.  2  B 

•Students  who  qualify  for  certification  in   the  field  of  Speech  will   tik  ■ 
SI   instead  of  Spe<                r  I  f  E  11. 

"Students  who  qualify  for  certification  in  the  field  of  Bngrllsn  or  in 

Arts    will    take    English    3,    4    (or    163,    164)  and    •"..    6    in 
English     127.     12s. 

•••Physical  Science  1  and  2  should  not  be  taken  by  any  student  who  Intends  I 

have   8    teaching   Held    in   any   one   of    I 
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Required 

Semester 

Hours 


Elect  6  hours:    6 

Ag.  Economics  104.  Farm   Management        3 

Ag.  Economics  110.  Agribusiness  and  Accounting      ...      4 

Ag.  Economics  131.  Marketing  Agr'l.   Products    3 

Ag.  Economics  230.  Cooperative    Marketing    2-3 

Elect  3  hours:    3 

Animal  Physiology  100.  Animal  Physiology   3 

Animal  Nutrition  101.  Animal  Nutrition    3 

Bacteriology  141.  General  Bacteriology 4 

Genetics  171.  Principles  of  Genetics   3 

Horticulture  107.  General  Horticulture 3 

ART     

Required  Courses: 

Art  121,  122.  Fundamentals  of  Design    6 

Art  11  or  111.  Drawing 
and 

Art  12  or  112.  Drawing   6 

Art  130.°  Appreciation  of  the  Arts  3 

Art  105,  106.  Survey  of  Art   6 

Art  113,  114.  Painting   6 

Art  127.  Fundamental  of  Sculpture   3 

Art  123.  Lettering   3 

Approved  Electives: 

Art  126.  Modeling     3 

Art  117,  118.  Painting 6 

♦Included  in  the  program  of  General  Requirements. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION   (Comprehensive)    

Accounting  1.  Principles  of  Accounting   3 

Accounting  2.  Principles  of  Accounting   3 

Accounting  111.  Intermediate  Accounting 

or 

Accounting  115.  Cost  Accounting   3 

Mathematics  8.  Elementary  Mathematics    3 

Business  Law  111.  Business  Law 3 

Marketing  111.  Principles  of  Marketing 

or 

Marketing  115.  Principles  of  Retailing   3 

Economics  51.   Principles  of  Economics    3 

Economics  52.  Principles  of  Economics   3 

Secretarial  Studies  62.  Typewriting    2 

Secretarial  Studies  126.  Shorthand      4 

Secretarial  Studies  131.  Secretarial  Training  and 

Office  Practice   3 

Secretarial  Studies   132.  Transcription    2 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION-SECRETARIAL  STUDIES    

Required  Courses:    21 

Secretarial  Studies  62.  Typewriting    2 

Secretarial  Studies  126.  Shorthand       4 

Secretarial  Studies  131.  Secretarial  Training  and 

Office  Practice 3 

Mathematics  8.  Elementary  Mathematics   3 


33 


35 
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Accounting  1.  Principles  of  Accounting 
Accounting  2.  Principle  of  Accounting 
Secretarial   Studies    132.   Transcription 

Elective    Courses : 

Secretarial  Studies  51.  Business  Communications 
Secretarial   Studies   61.   Typewriting 
Secretarial  Studies    12-5.   Shorthand 
Accounting  111.  Intermrdi.r  Bting 

Accounting  115.  Cost  Accounting 
Economics  51.  Principles  of  Economi 
Economics  52.  Principles  of  Economii  s 


ENGLISH 


Requ 


3h 


Required  Courses: 

English  1.°  2.*  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (> 

English    111.   The  English    I 

English  3  or  163.  Survey:   English  Literate  3 

English  4  or  164.  Survey:    English  Literature   (II)  3 

English   5.    American    Literature    (I)  3 

\merican  Literature   (II)  3 

English    142.    Shakespeare  3 

Upp«  r-Division  Course  in  American  Literature 

(166,  250,  270)  3 

Upper-Division  Course  in  a  major  author  or  period  before 

1660  (140.  141,  234.  244.  245)  3 

Upper-Division   Course  in   a   major  author  or  period   after 

1660  ( 138,  139.  247.  24S.  249.  257.  258)  3 

Upper-Division    Course    including    foreicn    literature    in 

English   translation    (English    11-     27*     2S0; 

Humanities    141.    142'  3 

Speech  3.°  Voice  and  Diction  3 

or 

ch  11.*  Principles  of  Oral  Communication 

or 
Drama  50.°  Oral  Interpretation 

•Included  in  the  program  of  General  Requin 

NOTE:   F<->r  students  in   the   Rnjrllsn   pr<  In    Englla 

can.   and   forfisrn   literature   supersede   and    waive    the    requirement  :ish    I! 

and   3*5   or   127   and    128    in    Gent-ral    Studies. 


MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

Required  Courses: 

French  1.   Elementary  French 

French  2.  Elementary  French 

French  3.    Intermediate    French 

French  4.  Intermediate  French 

French  103.  Elementary  Conversation 

French  104.    Elementary   Conversation 

French  109.  Grammar  and  Conversation 

French  110.   Advanced  Conversation 

French  115.  The  Classical  School 

French  1  IS.  Literature  of  the  19th  Century 

French  217.   French  Civilization 

Linguistics  111.  Introduction  to  Structur.il  Linguistics 
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Required 
Semester 
Hours 
Approved  Electives:* 

French  116.  Literature  of  the  19th  Century   3 

French  222.  French  Realism   3 

French  231.  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation    3 

♦These  courses  may  be  chosen  to  complete  the  36-hour  program  of  a  student 
who,  because  of  high-school  credits,  has  been  excused  from  elementary  or  inter- 
mediate courses.  They  may  be  substituted  for  French  118  and  217  with  the 
approval    of   the   adviser. 

FRENCH  (As  another  field)   24 

Required  Courses 

French  1.  Elementary  French    3 

French  2.  Elementary  French    3 

French  3.  Intermediate  French    3 

French  4.  Intermediate  French   3 

French  103.  Elementary  Conversation    3 

French  104.  Elementary  Conversation    3 

French  109.  Grammar  and  Conversation   3 

French  110.  Advanced  Conversation 3 

Approved  Electives:* 

French  118.  Literature  of  the  19th  Century   3 

French  217.  French  Civilization   3 

French  222.  French  Realism   3 

*These  courses  may  be  chosen  to  complete  the  24-hour  program  of  a  student 
who,  because  of  high  school  credits,  has  been  excused  from  elementary  or  inter- 
mediate   courses. 

NOTE:  Students  selecting  German,  Spanish,  or  Russian  as  a  specialization 
may  qualify  for  teaching  French  by  completing  the   24-semester-hour  program. 

GERMAN   36 

Required  Courses: 

German  1.  Elementary  German    3 

German  2.  Elementary  German    3 

German  3.  Intermediate  German    3 

German  4.  Intermediate  German  3 

German  103.  Spoken  German 3 

German  104.  Spoken  German    3 

German  105.  The  German  Novelle   3 

German  109.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition   3 

German  110.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 3 

German  106.  The  German  Novelle   3 

German  107.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama 3 

Linguistics  111.  Introduction  to  Structural  Linguistics   ....  3 

Approved  Electives:* 

German  108.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama    3 

German   161.   Lyric   Poetry    3 

♦These  courses  may  be  chosen  to  complete  the  36-hour  program  of  a  student 
who,  because  of  high-school  credits,  has  been  excused  from  elementary  or  inter- 
mediate courses.  They  may  be  substituted  for  German  106  and  107  with  the 
approval  of  the  adviser. 
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GERMAN   (As  another  field) 
Required  Cou: 

Gorman  1.  Elementaiy  German  3 

man  2.  Elemental)   German  3 

German  3.  Intermediate  German  3 

German  4.  Inter  mediate  German  3 

German  103.  Spoken  German  3 

German  104.  Spoken  German  3 

man  100.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Gwnpoaitioii  3 

German  110.  Advanced  Grammar  and               Irion  3 

Approved  Elective  i  ■ 

German  106.  The  German  Novell.'  3 

nnan  107.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama  3 

•Tlu-se  COOT*                                sen   to  complete   the   24-h<>';  m    of  a   Bti 
who                                     sc-ho<>l  ere                          d   excused   fr«.m   element 

lned  tea 

NOTK:   Stud.:  ting   French.    Russian  or  SpaniMi  may 

qualify  for  teaching  German  by  completing  the  I ;  m. 

RUSSIAN  33 

Required  Con 

Russian  1.  Elementary  Russian  3 
Russian  2.  Elementary-  Russian 

Russian  3.  Intermediate  Russian                                  3 

Russian  4.  Intermediate  Russian                         3 

Russian  103.  Elementary  Conversation                      3 

Russian    104.   Elementary  Conversation             3 

Russian  144.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature                     3 

Russian  145.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature                       3 

Russian  211.  The  Russian  Novel                                          ...  3 

Russian  212.  The  Russian  Novel                                          ...  3 

Linguistics  111.  Introduction  to  Structural  Linguistics  3 

RUSSIAN   (As  another  field)  24 

Required  Courses: 

Russian  1.  Elementary  Russian                                          3 

Russian  2.  Elementaiy  Russian  3 

Russian  3.  Intermediate  Russian  3 

Russian  4.  Intermediate  Russian                                        3 

Russian  103.  Elementary  Conversation  3 

Russian  104.  Elementary  Conversation  3 

Etonian  144.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  3 

Russian  145.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature  3 

Approved  Electives:0 

Russian  211.  The  Russian  Novel  3 

Russian  212.  The  Russian  Novel  3 

•These  courses   may  be  chosen   to  complete   the   24-hour  program   of  a   student 
Who  of   high-*  lits.    has   been   excused    from   elementary 

mediate 

MOTE    Students  selecting  G  specialisation 

qualify    f<>r    teach.:  ting    the    U 
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Required 

Semester 

Hours 

SPANISH    36 

Required  Courses: 

Spanish  1.  Elementary  Spanish   3 

Spanish  2.  Elementary  Spanish    3 

Spanish  3.  Intermediate  Spanish    3 

Spanish  4.   Intermediate  Spanish    3 

Spanish   103.  Elementary  Conversation    3 

Spanish   104.  Elementary  Conversation    3 

Spanish  109.  Grammar  and  Conversation 3 

Spanish  110.  Grammar  and  Conversation  3 

Spanish  212.  Spanish  Literature  Since  1870  3 

Spanish  216.  Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture   3 

Spanish  221.  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  to  1635     3 

Linguistics  111.  Introduction  to  Structural  Linguistics     ...  3 

Approved  Electives:* 

Spanish  211.  19th  Century  Literature  to  1870 3 

Spanish  217.  Spanish-American  Literature  and  Culture   ...  3 

Spanish  222.  The  Golden  Age  to  Lope  de  Vega  3 

*These  courses  may  be  chosen  to  complete  the  36-hour  program  of  a  student 
who,  because  of  high-school  credits,  has  been  excused  from  elementary  or  inter- 
mediate courses.  They  may  be  substituted  for  Spanish  212  and  216  with  the 
approval    of    the   adviser. 

SPANISH  (As  another  field)    24 

Required  Courses: 

Spanish  1.  Elementary  Spanish   3 

Spanish  2.  Elementary  Spanish   3 

Spanish  3.  Intermediate  Spanish    3 

Spanish  4.   Intermediate  Spanish    3 

Spanish  103.  Elementary  Conversation    3 

Spanish  104.  Elementary  Conversation    3 

Spanish  109.  Grammar  and  Conversation 3 

Spanish  110.  Grammar  and  Conversation 3 

Approved  Electives:* 

Spanish  212.  Spanish  Literature  Since  1870  3 

Spanish  216.  Spanish  Civilization  and  Culture   3 

Spanish  217.  Spanish- American  Literature  and  Culture  ...  3 

Spanish  222.  The  Golden  Age  to  Lope  de  Vega 3 

*These  courses  may  be  chosen  to  complete  the  24-hour  program  of  a  student 
who,  because  of  high-school  credits,  has  been  excused  from  elementary  or  inter- 
mediate   courses. 

NOTE:  Students  selecting  French,  German,  or  Russian  as  a  specialization 
may  qualify  for  teaching  Spanish  by  completing  the   24-semester-hour  program. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

LATIN    30 

Required  Courses: 

Latin   1.   Elementary  Latin    3 

Latin  2.  Elementary  Latin   3 

Latin  3.  Intermediate  Latin   3 

Latin  4.  Cicero's  Orations    3 

Latin  109.  Selections  from  Roman  Prose 3 

Latin  110.  Selections  from  Roman  Poetry   3 
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ynirnd 

Ilmirs 
Latin  121.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature  3 

Latin  202.  Drama 
Latin  231.  Satire 
Linguistics  111.  Introduction  t<»  Structural  [Jngmstics 

Approved  Electives:* 

Latin  234.   History  3 

Latin  235.  Epic  3 

•T i ■•    ■  hour  progr&n 

who.  i.  high-school  credits,  h  I   from   elementar 

mediate  en    i  .  \    be  substituted  for  ;i 

with  the  approval  of  the  a.i. 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  AND  SAF1  \\   EDUCATION  38 

Required  Courses: 

P.E.  177.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical 

Education  .      3 

P.E.   176.  The   Adapted   Program   in   Physical 

Education  .      2 

P.E.   175.  Anatom)    and  Kinesiology  5 

Zoology  271.  Human  Physiology  1 

H.Ed.  2.  Personal  and  Community  Health  2 

I  I.Ed.  102.  The  Secondary  School  Health  Program  2 

P.E.  278.  Administration  of   Physical  Education      3 

S.Ed.  181.  Principles  of  Safety  Education 

P.E.  121.  Athletic    Training  and  First  Aid  ...      2 

S.Ed.  128.  Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid  .2 

Physical  Education  Activity  Area  (To  he  taken  by  women)  13 

PL.  5.  Ballroom  Dance  .      1 

P.E.  31.  Team  Sports  1 

P.E.  32.  Team  Sports.  1 

P.E.  33.  Swimming  and  Diving  ...      1 

PL.  35.   Modern  Dance  Technique  ...      1 

PL.  36.  Movement  and  Its  Rhythmic  Structure        ....      2 

P.E.  54.  Individual  and  Dual  Sports  2 

P.E.  61.  Stunts,  Tumi  dine,  and  Trampoline  1 

P.E.  63.  Hockey  and  Volleyball  .  .        1 

P.E.  127.  Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid 

P.E.  132.  Folk  Dancing  1 

P.E.  66.  Graded  Games  and  I  ead-up  Games  1 

Physical  Education  Activity  Area   (To  he  taken  by  men)  1  J 

P.L.   5.   Ballroom   Dance  1 

51.  Fundamental  of  Tumbling  and  Gymnastics  - 

P.E.  52.  Advanced  Swimming,  Liresaving,  and 

Water   Safety  1 

P.E.   53.   Junior   and   Senior   High   School   Activities   and 

Games  2 

P.E.  54.  Individual  and  Dual  Sports  2 

PL.  55.  Fundamentals  of  Baseball,  Basketball,  and 

Wrestling 
PL.  56.  Fundamental  of  Track  and  Football  2 

PL.  132.  Folk  Dancing  1 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  ^  Comprehensive ) 
Required  Cour^e>: 

CDFR  114.  Family  Relations 

TC  2.  Principles  of  Clothing  Construction 

FN    1.   Elementary  Nutrition 

HMFE  230.  Home  Management,  Principl 

Application 
HD  3.  Introduction  to  Related  Art 

Restricted  Electives: 

Elect  5  hours: 

CDFR  106.  Child  Development 
CDFR  266.  Needs  of  Adolescents 
CDFR  264.  Family  Development 
CDFR  126.  Infant  Development 


15 


25 


Elect  5  hours: 

TC  17.  Textiles  3 

TC  102.  Clothing  for  the  Family  3 

TC  222.  Tailoring  3 

TC  217.  Textiles  for  the  Consumer  3 

Elect  5  hours: 

FN  15.  Food  Selection  and  Preparation  3 

FN  115.  Meal  Planning.  Preparation,  and  Service   ...  3 

FN  221.  Community  Nutrition  Problems  2 

FN  135.  Food  and  People  3 

Elect  5  hours: 

HMFE  210.  Family  Economics  3 

HMFE  250.  Household  Equipment  2 

HMFE  120.  Demonstration  Techniques  2 

Elect  5  hours: 

HD  23.  Housing  Design  3 

HD  123.  Interior  Design  3 

HD  223.  Advanced  Interior  Design  .  .  .  3 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  GENERAL  SHOP  ENDORSEMENT 

Required  Courses: 

General  Shop 

Education  (IA)  107.  General  Shop  1  3 

Education  (IA)  108.  General  Shop  2  1 


Woodworking 

Education  (IA)  102. 
Education  (IA)  103. 


Hand  Woodworking 
Machine  Woodworking 


Metals 

Education  (IA)   104.  Cold  Metals 
Education  (IA)  112.  Hot  Metals 

Industrial  Crafts 

Education  (IA)   121.  Industrial  Arts  Crafts 

Drafting 

Education   (IA]    173.  Technical  Drawing   1 
Education   (IA)    174.  Technical  Drawing  2 


Required 

Semester 

Hours 

40 


28 
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Electricity  and  Electronics 

Education  I A     131.  Genet  rfcaty  1 

Education  I  .      .    _     '  .eneral  Electr: 

Graphics 

Education  I A 


180.  Industrial  Arts  Gra; 


Industrial  Arts  Laboratory  Maintenance 

Education      I A      110.    Mantefl 

Industrial  Arts   Equipment 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  UNIT  SHOP  ENDORSEMENT- 
Required  Courses: 
Metals 

Education     I A     240.  Art  Metal  and  Jewelry 

Industrial  Engineering  11.  Machine  Work 

Industrial  Engineering  7.  Welding  and  Heat  Treatment 

or 
Industrial    Engineering    15.    Welding,    Forming,    and    Heat 

Treatment 
Industrial  Engineering  100.  Manufacturing  Pro. 

Woods 

Education     I A     204.  Advanced  Woodworking. 

Construction  and   Finishing 
Education     LA     2;2    "pholstery  and  Finishing 

Drawing 

Education  LA     238    D   sign  in  Industrial  Education 
Educate  \  -9.  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Development 

Art  123.°*  Lettering 

Graphics 

Edut        •      I  '  Ivanced  I 

Physics  116.  Photography 

or 
?h\         I"      Photography 

Crafts 

E  I  i     •■   d     I A  243.  Advanced  C 

Educat  244.  Advanced  Industrial  Arts 


Required 

Semester 

Hours 

in  One 

Aim 

6 


•t'nit  shop  endora 
•     ("ompreh-  i  -  Id  is  not  often 

••Included   in  the  --mi. 

Semester 
Hours 


JOURNALISM 

Required  Courses 

Journalism  1.   Introduction  to  Mass  Communications 

Journili<m  18.  News  Writing 

Journalism  19.  Copy   Editinc   ami   M    - 

Jou:nali<m  12  my 

Journalism  215.   High-School    fauna] 

Journalism  227.  History  of  Journalism 


_ 


'.' 
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Approved  Electives:    6 

Journalism  2.  Lectures  in  Journalism    1 

Journalism  110.  Typography  and  Printing  Processes   .  2 

Journalism  113.  Principles  of  Advertising    3 

Journalism  118.  Reporting    3 

Journalism  122.  Radio  and  Television  Reporting 2 

Journalism  201.  Interpreting  Current  Events    1 

Tournalism  228.  Law  of  News  Media   3 

Journalism  230.  Editorial  Writing  3 

Journalism  241.  Journalism  Problems   1-3 

NOTE:  All  electives  listed  may  be  counted  toward  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Journalism    Education. 

Required 

Semester 

Hours 

LANGUAGE  ARTS    (Comprehensive)    51 

ENGLISH 

English  1,*  2.*  Composition  and  Rhetoric    6 

English  111.  The  English  Language    3 

English  3  or  163.  Survey:  English  Literature  (I)    3 

English  4  or  164.  Survey:  English  Literature  (II)    3 

English  5.  American  Literature  (I)    3 

English  6.  American  Literature   (II)    3 

English  142.  Shakespeare 3 

Upper-Division  Course  in  American  Literature   ( 166,  250, 

270)     3 

Upper-Division  Course  in  a  major  author  or  period  before 

1660  ( 140,  141,  234,  244,  245)    3 

Upper-Division  Course  in  a  major  author  or  period  after 

1660  (138,  139,  247,  248,  249,  257,  258)    3 

Upper-Division  Course  including  foreign  literature  in 

English  translation  (English  118,  278,  280;  Humanities 

141,  142)    3 

(All  English  courses  listed  above,  except  English  1  and  2, 
appear  in  the  English  program.) 

SPEECH   (15  hours) 

Speech  3.*  Voice  and  Diction 

or 
Speech  11.*  Principles  of  Oral  Communication   3 

or 
Drama  50.*  Oral  Interpretation 

Speech  121.  Argumentation  and  Debate   3 

Drama    75.    Acting    3 

Drama  180.  Directing   3 

(Speech    121,   Drama   75   and   180  appear  in  the   Speech 
program. ) 

JOURNALISM   (5  Hours) 

Journalism  215.  High  School  Journalism   3 

Journalism  18.  News  Writing      3 

( These  two  courses  appear  in  the  Journalism  Program. ) 

♦Included  in  the  program  of  General  Studies. 

NOTE:  For  the  student  completing  the  Language  Arts  field,  the  requirements 
here  listed  supersede  and  waive  the  requirement  of  English  35  and  36,  or  127  and 
128.    in    General    Studies. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Required  Com: 

Math.  3.°  College  Algebra 

Math.     1.°    Plane    IrlgDOOOM 

Math.  15.°°  Calculus  I  4 

Math.    16.  Caleulus  II  1 

Math.  236.  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Structnr 

or 

Math.  264   2'  5   Foundations  of  Algebra 

Math.   13-S.   Modern  Geometry  for  Teachers 

or  238 
Math.  266,  267,  or  243.  Foundations  of  Ceometi\  3-1 

•NOTE:  Not  required  of  a  roffrara  h 

:iivalent  content.   In  such  circum 
accordingly. 

••Included  in  th<'  prosrram  of  General  Studies. 

MATHEMATICS  (Comprehensive)  30 

Required  Courses: 

Math.  3.°  College  Algebra  3 

Math.   4.°    Plane   Tri^onomctrv  3 

Math.  15.°°  Calculus  I  1 

Math.  16.  Calculus  II  4 

Math.  17.  Calculus  III  4 

Math.  236.   Introduction   to  Algebraic  Structures 
Math.  237.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 

or 
Math.  264,  265.  Foundations  of  Algebra  6-4 

Math.  138.  Modern  Geometrv  for  Teachers 

or  238 
Math.  266,  267,  or  243.  Foundations  of  Geometry  3-4 

Approved  Klectives: 

Math.  208.  Theory  of  Probability 

or 
Mat!  269.  Probability  and  Statistics  3-4 

Math.  235.  Foundations  of  Algebra  and  Analysis  3 

Math.  220.   Numerical  Analysis  3 

•NOTE:   Not   required  of  a   student    whose  Be*  rogram    in    mathematics 

included  equivalent  content.  In  such  circumstance  the  total  hoar-   may  he  I 
rdtngly. 
••Included   in   the   Program   of  General   Btudii 

MUSIC    (Comprehensive) 

Required  Courses: 

Music   1.   Theory  4 

Music  2.  Theory  4 

Music  3.   Theory  4 

Music  4.   Theory  4 

Music  80-86.  instrumental  Class 
Music  117.  Instrumentation 

Music  lis.  Orchestration  and  Band  Arranging  2-\ 

Music  12(>   ( Ihora]  Aj  ranging 

Music    1  10.    141.    History  of   Music 

Music  181,  182  (Kl-m.3;  Sec.  3)  6 
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Required 

Semester 

Hours 

Music  183,  184.  Conducting    4 

Music  100-105   8-10 

Music   100.  Band 

Music  102.  Choral  Union 

Music  103.  Univ.  Symphony  Orchestra 

Music  105.  Choir 
Music   150.  Applied   Music    22 

Instruments  5-16 

Piano  4-16 

Voice  2-16 
(The  student  completes  Level  7*   technical  proficiency  in 
Music  150  which  requires  at  least  16  hours  of  Instrument, 
or  Piano,  or  Voice  study,  and  the  minimum  as  shown  by  the 
first  figure  in  each  of  the  other  two  Applied  areas.) 

Approved  Electives:** 

Music  20.  Introduction  to  Opera  Theatre   2 

Music  210.  Opera  Theatre   2 

Music  155.  Chamber  Music   1 

Music  252.  Analysis  of  Musical  Form    3 

For  explanation  of  "Level  7",  see  the  Music  section  of  this  Catalog:. 
♦♦Although  no  electives  are  included  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  or  the 
certificate,    it   is   recommended   that   the   student    take   as   many   of   the    "approved 
electives"  as  possible. 

SAFETY  EDUCATION*    15 

Required  Courses: 

S.Ed.  181.  Principles  of  Safety  Education   2 

S.Ed.    182.   Techniques   and   Procedures   in   Driver   and 

Traffic  Safety  Education    3 

S.Ed.  282.  Problems  in  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety 

Education    3 

Approved  Electives: 

P.E.   52.    Advanced   Swimming,   Lifesaving,    and    Water 

Safety     1 

P.E.  121.  Athletic  Training  and  First  Aid       2 

P.E.    124.   Instructorship  in   Swimming,   Lifesaving,   and 

Water  Safety    1 

S.Ed.  127.  Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid   2 

S.Ed.  280.  Programs  in  Safety  Education    3 

S.Ed.  281.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  Programs  .      3 

S.Ed.  283.  Philosophy  of  Safety  Education 3 

(S.Ed.    127,    181    and    P.E.    52,    121    appear    in    Health, 
Physical  and  Safety  Education  Program.) 

♦Approved  as  a  third  area  of  specialization  or  a  second  area  of  specialization 
with  a  comprehensive  program  for  grades  7-12. 

NOTE:  Students  with  specialization  in  Safety  Education  should  select  Edu- 
cation 221   as  part  of  their  program  of  Professional   Education. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIAN    18 

Required  Courses:* 

Library  Science  223.  Cataloging  and  Classification   3 

Library  Science  101.  Reference  and  Bibliography 3 

Library    Science    207.    School    Library    Organization    and 
Administration  3 
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Requir,  d 

I!  ejf| 

Library  Selena   203.  Library  Materials  for  Children 
Library  Science  205.  Selection  of  Books  and  Related 

Materials  for  Young  People  3 

Library  Science  222.  Field  Practice  3 

Approved  Elective: 

Library  Science  1.  Using  Books  and  Libraries 

•Students  qualifying  for  certification   In   this  Meld   mv 
Audio-Visual    Re»<  ruction.  ;is   part   <>f   their  pro 

Education. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES   (Comprehensive)  48 

HISTORY  24 

Required  Courses: 

History  1.°  2  °  Western  Civilization  8 

History  52.  Growth  of  (be  American  Nation  to  1865  3 

History  53.  Making  of  Modern  America  3 

Upper-Division  Course  in  American  History.00  3 

Histon-  1.50.  West  Virginia  3 
History    151.    The    American    Colonial    and    Revolutionary 

Experience                                                        3 

History  152.  The  Early  Republic,  United  States  3 

History  153.  The  United  States,  1865  to  1918  3 
Histon-  154.  Recent  America,  United  States  Since 

1918                                  3 

Approved    Electives:     (May    include    an    additional    course    in 

American  History,  listed  above).  9 

History  103.  Modern  Europe,  1500-1763  3 

History  104.  Modern  Europe,  1763-1871  3 

Historv  105.  Modern  Europe,  1871  to  present  3 

History  106.  British  Civilization  to  1660  3 

Histon    107.  British  Civilization  Since  1660  3 

GOVERNMENT  6 

Political  Science  2.°  The  American  Federal  System  3 

One  of  the  following:  3 

Political   Science   1.   Elements  of   Democratic 

Government 
Political  Science  120.  State  and  Local  Governmenl 
Political    Science    160.    International    Relations 
Political   Science  221.   West   Virginia  Government   and 
Administration 

ECONOMICS  8 

Economics  51.°   Principles  of  Economics 
Economics  52.  Principles  of  Economics 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  1.°  Introduction  to  Sociolcj  3 

Sociology  104.  Social  Problems 

*  Included  In  the  pi  •  >rn\  Btu  I 

ertlfylng  in  Weal  Virginia  shall  inclun..  H 
elect  ■ 

NOTE:  Tii.    student  u  ti  to  quality  for  oertlflcatloi    in 
dvised    to    t.iko    thp    followii 
py   l   ;m<l  2.   Kconomics.  8  and   Political  Bcl< 
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Required 

Semester 
Hours 

GEOGRAPHY  6 

Geography  7.  Introduction  to  Geography   3 

Geography  109.  Economic  Geography   3 

SPEECH  36 

Required  Courses: 

Speech  3.°  Voice  and  Diction 

or 

Speech  31.°  °  Basic  Speech  Skills  .3 

Speech  11.°  Principles  of  Oral  Communication 
or 

Speech  34. °°  Basic  Speech  Skills    3 

Speech  120.  Group  Discussion       3 

Speech  121.  Argumentation  and  Debate  3 

Drama  50.°  Oral  Interpretation  3 

Drama  75.  Acting    3 

Drama  100.  Stagecraft    3 

Drama  180.  Directing 

or 

Drama  282.  Creative  Dramatics    3 

Speech  250.  Oral  Communication  Disorders  3 

Speech  140.  Introduction  to  Broadcasting  3 

Speech  141.  Radio  and  Television  Announcing  3 

Speech  153.  Applied  Phonetics      3 

•Included  in  the  program  of  General  Requirements. 
**Speech   31   and   34   are  for  students  who  qualify  for  certification   in   the   field 
of  Speech.  The  requirements  supersede  Speech  3  and  11  in  the  program  of  General 
Studies.   Of  the   Drama   options.   Drama   180   is   for   teachers   certifying-   for   grades 
7-12:   Drama   2S2  is  for   those  certifying  for  grades   5-9. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  THERAPY  (Comprehensive)    42-45 

A  student  may  obtain  the  course  credit  and  practicum  necessary 

for  state  certification  in  speech  and  hearing  therapy  either  through 

enrollment  in  the  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education  or  the 

Department  of  Speech  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  program  of  specialized  courses  which  must  be  obtained  in 

either  case  will  include  the  following  for  the  bachelor's  degree: 

Required  Courses: 

Area  I— Human  Growth  and  Development 6 

Psychology'  222.  Child  Behavior 

or 
Education  105.  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

Psychology  236.  Psychology  of  Adjustment 

or 
Education  106.  Human  Growth  and  Development  3 

Area  II— Basic  and  Related  Knowledge 9 

Speech  152.  Basic  Speech  and  Hearing  Science 3 

Speech  153.  Applied  Phonetics  3 

Speech  154.  Anatomy  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing 

Mechanism    3 
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Semester 
•trt 
Area  III  (of  Areas  III.  IV,  V,  VI  in  State  Standard 
Speech  Disorders 
Speech  50.  Speech  Correction 
Speech  llation  and  Voice  Disorders 

Speech  251.  Adv. meed  Speech  Correction 
Speech  2.52.  Stuttering 
Speech  253.  Profound  Organic  Disorders 
Speech  276.   1 
or 

___  iods    in 

Speech  and  Hearing  Therap; 

VII.  VIII  in  State  Standards) 
Hearing  Disorders 
Speech   15".   Hearing  Prob! 
Speech  158.  tion 

Area  V  'of  Area  IX    State  fffaadanli     Supervised 
Clinical    Practice 
Speech  277.  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech 

or 
Education   12S.  Clinical  Practice-   in  Public-School   Speech 
and  Hearing  Therapy 

■     -  I  - 

rt  be  ot- 

hearinsr 

in    tl         -  M.imhir.U 

sequence,  the  proer 

!     The    a'r  -.tended    to    fulfill    the    r 

Provisional    Profem  "a    perrr -.  eer  t    is 

expected  to  compl- ■• 
speech  and/or  hearing. 


Public    S 


THE  SCIENCES 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE     Comprehend 
Required  Cou- 

Biology  1,*  2.°  General  Biology- 
Botany  204.  Plant  Kingdom. 
or 

Botany   171.   Plant  Physiology  • 

Zoology  271.  Human  Physiology 
or 

Zoology  251.  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Bi  _        Natural  History 

Biology  205.   Principles  of  Evolution 

Biobe>   215.  Cytology 

Biology  221.  General  Ecology 

Bacteriology   141.  General  Bacterid 

Ger.  Principles  of  Genetics  3-4 

Genetics      "I         netics  Laboratory 

Chem.  11.°  12.  General  Cherm  8 

Ph>  i  I  9   General  Ph- 

Geology-  1.°  Physica]  Geology- 
Geology  2C   Physical  Geology-  Lab.  1 

Geology  ical   Gee'   : 

Geology   4  ■   Historical  Geology  Lab. 

Astronomy   106.  Descriptive  Astronomy  3 

- 
i 

-econd  s' 
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Required 

Semester 

Hours 

PHYSICS  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE  (Comprehensive)    47-51 

Required  Courses: 

Physics  1,*  2.*  Introduction  to  Physics 

Physics  109,  110.  A  Problem  Course  in  General 

Physics     8-12 

or 
Physics   11.*    General   Physics 
Physics  102.°  General  Physics 

Physics  125,  126.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers   6 

Chemistry  11,*  12.*  General  Chemistry   8 

Geology  1.*  Physical  Geology   3 

Geology  2.*  Physical  Geology  Lab 1 

Geology  3.*  Historical  Geology   3 

Geology  4.*   Historical  Geology  Lab 1 

Astronomy  106.  Descriptive  Astronomy    3 

Biology  1,*  2.*  General  Biology   8 

Approved   Electives:    6 

Physics  113,  114.  Introductory  Electronics    6 

Physics   116.   Photography    3 

Physics  117.  Descriptive  Meteorology    3 

Physics  221.  Optics   3 

♦Included  in  the  program  of  General  Studies. 

NOTE;  A  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  specialization  in  chemistry, 
physics  or  biological  science  may  omit  elements  of  geology  and  astronomy,  but 
will   be  required   to  complete  a  second  specialization. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE  (Comprehensive)    46-48 

Required  Courses: 

Chem.  11,*  12.*  General  Chemistry   8 

Chem.   115.   Quantitative  Analysis    3 

Chem.   131.  Organic  Chemistry 
or 

Chem.  233.  Organic  Chemistry   4 

Chem.   163.  Physical  Chemistry    4 

Physics  1,*  2.*  Introd.  Physics    8 

Geology   1.*   Physical  Geology    3 

Geology  2.*  Physical  Geology  Laboratory   1 

Geology  3.*   Historical  Geology    3 

Geology  4.*   Historical  Geology  Laboratory    1 

Astronomy  106.  Descriptive  Astronomy    3 

Biology  1,*  2.*  General  Biology   8 

Approved  Electives: 

Chem.  201.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry  3 

Geology  151.  Structural  Geology 3 

Mineralogy  184.  (Geology)    4 

♦Included  in  the  program  of  General  Studies. 

NOTE:  A  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  specialization  in  chemistry, 
physics  or  biological  science  may  omit  elements  of  geology  and  astronomy,  but 
will   be  required   to  complete  a   second  specialization. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRl CTK)\° 

No  courses  in  Education  except  Ed-  10<).  102  (IA),  103  (IA),  L04  IA  .  105, 
106,  107  (IA),  108  (IA).  and  112  (IA)  in  open  to  sophomores.  The  following 
courses  are  required  <>f  teachers  f<>r  recommendation  for  a  Professional  Certificate, 
Grades  7-12:  Ed.  UK).  105,  10f>,  120.  121.  150-170,  and  enough  additional  hours 
chosen  Iroin  the  following  approved  electivea  to  meel  the  minimum  requirena 
21  hours  in  Education:  Ed.  109.  150-170  in  a  second  teaching  field 

271,  27.").  27(>.  2.7.  284,    ind  285.    rhe  foDowmj 
teachen  tor  recommi  adatJon  for  a  Professiona]  Certificate,  GracV 
106,  141.   1  12.   1  13.   111.   1 45,  and 

100.     Oiuentation   and  Sei JBC1  H >s I.    I.   II.   S     1    hi     Open   to  sophonion  s   and 

Acquaints  students   with  selecth  ury  rot  admisalon  to   the 

College  of  Education  or  the  studenl  teaching  program  and  assists  the  teachei 

trainee  in  seU   (Valuation  through  counseling  and   testing. 

LOfi     Hand  Woodworking  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Design  and  construction  of  small  I 

suitable    for    secondary    schools    involving    hand    woodworking    skills,    took, 

materials  and  processes.  Open   to  lower-division   stud 

103.  Machine  Woodworking   (IA).   II.  2  hr.   Development  of   skill  in   use  of  the 
common  power  woodworking  machines.  Open   to  lower-division   stud- 

104.  Cold  Metals  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Layout,  planning  and  construction  in  shed  metal 
and  ornamental  iron.  Open  to  lower-aivision  students. 

105.  Human  Growth  and  Development— I ntroduction.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Open  to 
sophomores    or    above.    Emphasis    upon    competencies    in    understands 
applying  principles  involved  in  the  growth  and  development  of  children   and 
youtn. 

106.  Human   Growth  and  Development—  Piuncipi.es   of    LEARNING.    I.    II     - 
hr.  PR:   Ed.  100,  105.  Continuation  of  Ed.   105  with  special  attention  to  tin- 
principles  of  learning.  Open  to  sophomores  or  abo 

107.  General  Shop  1   (IA).  I.  3  hr.  Basic  course  in  the  practice  and  techniques 
involved  in  the  areas  of  printing,   bench-metal   work,   forging,    found. 
project  planning.  General  shop  organization  emphasized. 

108.  General  Shop  2  (IA).  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Ed.   107   (IA).   Continuation 

107    (IA).    Emphasis    on    planning    and    project    construction    in    electricity, 
metals,  including  welding   (gas  and  arc),  metal  lathe  turning,   spinning 
forming,  and  wood  patternmaking. 

109.  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Secondary  School.   I.  II.  2  hr    1R     11 
105,    106.    Significant    historical    developments    giving    rise    to    the    modem 

:.dary    school;    the   nature    and    function    of    the    secondary    school    in    an 
emerging  new  world  order;  influence  on  curriculum  and  instruction. 

110.  Maintenance   and   Construction   or    [NUUSIHIAL   Ahts    F.oriPMi  n  i       I\ 
I,    II,   S.   2  hr.   PR:    Ed.    102   (IA),    101    (IA),    and    consent  'Study   of 

shop  maintenance  problems  and  their  solution,  including  the  construction  ot 

certain  types  of  equipment. 

112.    Hot    Metals    (IA).    II.    2   hr.    Foundry    practice,    form; 

welding,  construction  of  patterns  and   figs.   Open   to   louer-di\  i'moi. 

115.    Student  Teaching  in    I.i  i  mi  ntaih-Sc  ik*  >i.  Mimc.   I.   II.  3  hr.   0 
and    practice   of    teaching    music    to    pupils    in    grades    1    through    ' 
Seniors  who  have  Completed  27  <  r  hours  in  music  and  7  »  mestt  r  hours 

in  Education  with  a  grade-point   average  of  2(»     I 
grade-point  average  of  2.0  (C).t 

•Ed,    100   ami    M     '    I    art-   prerequisite   to  all   .  -n. 
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120.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  I,  II,  S.  4  hr.  PR:  Open 
only  to  those  who  qualify  for  the  student  teaching  block. 

121.  Industrial  Arts  Crafts  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Construction  activities  suitable  for 
secondary  schools  in  such  media  as  leather,  plastics,  and  ceramics. 

124.  Student  Teaching.  I,  II,  S.  4-6  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105,  and  106.  Open  only 
to  seniors  and  graduate  students,  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University,  who 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  75  per  cent  of  the  hours  required  in  each  of  two 
teaching  fields  and  completion  of  Ed.  100,  105  and  106,  with  a  minimum 
overall  grade-point  average  of  2.0  (C)  and  a  minimum  grade-point  average 
of  2.0  (C)  in  each  teaching  field  and  in  Education.! 

2.  An  applicant  for  student  teaching  must  submit  positive  evidence  that 
he  (or  she)  meets  the  requirements  of  physical  condition  and  emotional 
stability  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  Such  evi- 
dence must  come  from  the  University  Health  Service  on  a  form  used  by  the 
College  of  Education. 

3.  This  course  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Ed.  120  and  the  appro- 
priate course  of  Ed.  150-170,  unless  exceptions  have  previously  been  made 
with  the  Director  of  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  A  period  of  3  hours  daily 
must  be  reserved  for  this  and  simultaneous  courses  for  purposes  of  observa- 
tion, discussion,  and  planning. 

4.  The  second  Monday  in  each  calendar  month,  7  to  9  p.m.,  must  be 
reserved  for  teachers'  meetings. 

5.  Admission  is  by  application  made  early  in  the  preceding  semester  to 
the  Chairman  of  Undergraduate  Secondary  Education. 

6.  The  adviser  is  responsible  for  furnishing  a  check  of  the  student's 
record  to  determine  eligibility. 

7.  Students  with  no  teaching  experience  are  expected  to  take  this  course 
during  the  academic  year. 

125.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary- School  Music.  I,  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Same  re- 
quirements as  Ed.  124  except  in  hours'  credit  needed. t 

127.  Material  and  Methods  in  Public-School  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy. 

I,  II,  S.  2-4  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Includes  experience  in  Grades  1  to  12.  Three 
semester  hours  of  this  course  may  be  earned  by  registering  in  Speech  276. 

128.  Clinical  Practices  in  Public-School  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy.   I, 

II,  S.   2-8  hr.  PR:    Consent.   Includes   experience  in   Grades    1    to   12.   This 
course  meets  the  requirements  of  Speech  277  and  278. 

130.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Elementary-School  Music.  I,  II.  2  hr.  (To 
be  taken  concurrently  with  Ed.  115.) 

131.  General  Electricity  1  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Study  of  basic  electrical  theory  and 
its  application  in  secondary-school  teaching.  Laboratory  work  involves  the 
construction  of  electrical  projects  suitable  for  developing  an  understanding 
of  electrical  theory. 

132.  General  Electricity  2  (IA).  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  131  (IA).  Continuation  of 
Ed.  131  (IA)  with  an  introduction  to  radio,  involving  crystals,  transistors, 
and  tubes. 

141.  Psychology  and  Management  of  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr. 
PR:  Ed.  100  and  105  and  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Education.  Intro- 
duction to  elementary  education  including  observation  and  participation  in 
public  schools.  Principles  of  elementary  education  will  be  related  to  prin- 
ciples of  learning  in  Education    106.   Analysis  of  professional  problems   and 

tSee  page   38. 
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procedures  will  be  bo  integral  pari  of  the  conn  e  taken  i 

with  Ed.  106,  142,  and  143.) 

142.  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementabi  Scbool,  I    II    S.  3  1.  loo. 
105,  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  imdersradu                                  oune 

n  instructional  practices  in  .ill  phases  ol  the  language  arl  taken 

irrently  with  Ed   108,    141.  and   143.) 

143.  ARITHMETIC  in    nil    ELEMENTABI   &  BOOL.  I.  II,  S.  2  hi     l'R:   Math.  8    Ed   100 

and  105.  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undergraduate  pi  tterials 

and  methods  with  emphasis  on  the  use  ol   problem   situations  and  "dis» 

procedures  lor  the  development  ol   mathemati  Empropriate  lor   me 

elementary  school.  (To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Ed  100.  in,  and 

144.  Social  Stodtei  in   ihe  Elbmbntaby  Scbool.  I.  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:   Ed    100 

105.  106,  141,  142,  143,  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undergraduate  pro- 
gram, study  of  modern  practioei  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies.  Esq 
on  the  principles  and  techniques   underlying  the  community 
processes,  foreign  culture  and  geography,  and  history  are  developed  (To  be 

taken  concurrently  with  Ed.  145  and  146.) 

145      &  iKN(  1  in    mi    III  mini  U  1    &  BOOL.   I,   II,  S.  2  hr.   PR:    Ed.    100.    105 

141,    142.    143.    and    enrollment    in    the    elenu  ataxy    undergraduate    program 
Study    of   modern    practices    in    the    teaching    ol  1»«     taken    con- 

currently with  Ed.  144  and  146.) 

146.  Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II.  6  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100, 
105,  106,  141,  142.  143  and  enrollment  in  the  elementary  undergraduate  pro- 
gram; a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.25  overall;  a  minimum  grade-point 
average  of  2.0,  (1)  in  the  subject-specialization,  three-fourths  of  which  must 
he  completed,  and  (2)  in  Education  courses;  and  senior  standing.  An  applicant 
for  student  teaching  must  submit  positive  evidence  that  he  or  she  meets  the 
requirements  of  physical  condition  and  emotional  stability  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  Ed.  144  and  145  must  be  taken  con- 
currently with  student  teaching.  Admission  is  by  application  made  prior  to 
mid-semester  of  the  preceding  semester  to  the  chairman  of  Elemental  \ 
cation. 

150-170.    Matbbiali  and  Methods  of  High- School  Teaching.  I.  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR: 

nt.    Special    methods    in    the    various    secondary-school    teaching    fields. 
For  West  Virginia  certification  these  courses  are  an  integral  part  of   Ed    12? 
May  also  be  chosen  as  a  2-hour  elective  by  students   ul. 
student  teaching  in  other  fields. 

The  various  sections  of  this  course  follow: 

150.  Science.  2  hr. 

152.  Physical  Education.  2  hr. 

153.  Foreign  Languages.  2  hr. 
155.  Library  Science.  2  hr. 

160.  Vocational  Agriculture.  3  hr. 

161.  English  and  SPEECH.   2  hr. 

163.  Home  Economics.  2  hr. 

164.  Industrial  Amis.  2  hr. 

165.  Mathematics.  2  hr. 

167.  Social  Studies.  2  hr. 

168.  Art.  2  hr. 

169.  Music.  2  hr. 

170.  Commerce.   2  hr. 
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173.  Technical  Drawing  1  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Fundamentals  of  mechanical  drawing 
with  emphasis  on  establishment  of  good  techniques,  nomenclature,  conven- 
tions, and  correct  applications. 

174.  Technical  Drawing  2  (IA).  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  173  (IA).  Continuation  of 
Ed.  173  (IA).  Detail  and  assembly  drawing,  sketching,  tracings,  and  methods 
of  duplication. 

180.  Industrial  Arts  Graphics  (IA).  I.  2  hr.  Familiarization  with  methods  of 
graphic  reproduction  including  linoleum  block,  letterpress,  silk  screen,  binding 
and  offset  press. 

181.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Industry.  I.  2  hr.  Introduction  of  related  in- 
formation in  secondary  school  industrial  arts  laboratories  relative  to  mass 
production,  automation,  and  modern  technology.  Experiments  with  industrial 
products. 

194.  Organization  of  Industrial  Arts.  II.  2  hr.  Comparative  analysis  of  the 
objectives  of  general  and  industrial  arts  education;  industrial  arts  content; 
study  of  the  problems  involved  in  organizing  and  administering  industrial 
arts  courses  in  unit  and  general  shops. 

202.  Early  Childhood  Education.  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Application  of  principles 
of  psychology  to  early  childhood  education. 

204.  Advanced  Woodworking,  Construction,  and  Finishing  (IA).  II.  S.  3  hr. 
PR:  Ed.  102  (IA),  103  (IA),  or  equiv.  Selection  of  advanced  projects, 
analysis  of  construction,  planning,  and  finishing,  application  of  machine  tools. 

221.  Audio- Visual  Resources  for  Instruction.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  105,  106. 
Survey  of  the  many  types  of  materials  available  for  teaching.  Multisensory 
techniques,  sources  of  materials,  and  practical  classroom  utilization  are  con- 
sidered. One  hour  laboratory  period  per  week  is  arranged. 

223.  Student  Teaching  Clinical  Experience  in  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Education.  I,  II,  S.  2-4  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Advanced  course  in  student  teach- 
ing, stressing  clinical  procedures  in  classroom  learning  problems. 

238.  Design  in  Industrial  Education  (IA).  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Industrial 
education  design;  architectural  drawing  and  model  building.  Emphasis  on 
application  of  design  components  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

240-250.  These  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  versatile  teachers  of  industrial  arts 
and  to  meet  State  certification  requirements.  The  abbreviated  introduction  to 
specific  crafts  through  these  courses  is  intended  to  provide  broad  rather  than 
specialized  experience  and  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  teach  the  fundamentals 
of  crafts  rather  than  to  attain  vocational  competence.  Prospective  teachers 
should  elect,  from  these  courses,  those  which  will  supplement  their  previous 
training  in  organizing  and  directing  the  industrial  arts  program. 

240.  Art  Metal  and  Jewelry  (IA).  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  104  (IA)  or  equiv. 
Creative  design  and  construction  of  art  metal  and  jewelry  involving  the 
utilization  of  sheet,  bar,  and  wire  stock.  Development  of  units  suitable  for  the 
secondary  school  level  is  stressed. 

242.  Upholstery  and  Finishing  (IA).  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  102  (IA),  103  (IA) 
or  equiv.,  and  consent.  L>esign  and  construction  of  upholstery  units,  re- 
upholstery,  finishing  and  refinishing.  Construction  of  teaching  units  in  these 
areas. 


243. 


Advanced  Ceramics  (IA).  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Ed.  121  (IA)  or  consent.  Design  in 
ceramics,  construction  of  projects  involving  mold  work  potter's  wheel,  and 
hand  form  methods.  Experimentation  with  glazes  including  glaze  composition. 
IVwlopment  of  suitable  teaching  aids  involving  ceramics. 
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244     Advanced  Industf  II    S.  3  hr.   PR:   Ed .  U 

Experiments  with  crafts  media  m  oVpth  in  the  areas  of  plastics  and  leather. 

lopment  of  suitar !  -its  materials. 

246.    Advanced  Industrial  Abts  Graphic- 

-pth  in  one  or  more  of  the  graphic  arts  merfa 
Empha.-  t  methods  ot  reproduction. 

v.ced  Electpjott     IA      II.  S    2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  131     IA     or  eqpfcr.  Study 
hnical  phases  of  electricity  with  emphasis  an  planning  shop  courses, 
shop  equipment  and  layout,  and  development  of  industrial  aids. 

SHEET   Metal   Patttj.n   Develo:  ayout  problems 

invo!  .-ulation    methods.    Construction    of    in- 

structional units  utilin:  .. 

250.    Industrial  Arts  is  Spectal  Education  (IA).  II,  S.  3  hr. 

with  industrial  art  i  table  for  instruction  in  special  education 

Discussion  of  factr  -  ction  and  manipulation  of  such  media 

d  metal 

2.51.  Product :on  of  Audio-'.  1  hr.  PR:  Ed.  221.  Tech- 
niques of  making  I  i  in  teaching  and  school  pub- 
lic relations  p:  _  ire  demonstrated,  h  projects  of  planning  and 
producing  mi*  -  student. 

The  Music  Education  Proc  hr.  PR  or  parallel    E        -     tt  cumirf 

;3n  and   I  of  the  complete  Music   Education  program 

for  -12. 

_  _  Vocational  Home  Econcmics  ln  Secondary  Schools.  II.  3  hr.  PR  or  paral- 
lel: Ed.  120.  124,  163;  25  hr.  in  Home  Economics.  Primarily  for  seniors  and 
teachers  of  home  economic 

270.  Specul  Problems  and  Worxshofs.  I.  II.  S.  2-4  hr.  PR:  14  hr.  in  Education. 
To  take  care  of  credits  for  speci  >ps  and  short  intensive  uni 

methods,   sup-  md  other   special   topics.    Mucin  urn  of  8 

;  may  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree,  of  which  no  more  than  6 
semester  hours  shall  be  in  Extension. 

_  hr.   PR:    Consent.   Background  for 

il  measurement,  the  nature  of  evaluation,  measuring  and  predicting 
pupi.  of  central  tendency,   percentiles. 

.Ttple  correlation.  First  course  in  statistics  and  research. 

2~I      Ivternshd?  in  Industry l  Arts  Therapt 

.1   clinical   setting  providing   individualized   instruction   in  the  teaching  tech- 

i   therapeutic  practices   in   rehabilitation  of   the 

handicapped. 

Workshop:  Economic  Education  Kshop  for  principals,  teachers. 

and  supervisors  with  en  economic  structure  of  our  socic- 

methocLs                       ng  economics  into  the  school  program.  Sponsored  jotntry 

^Dege  of  Education  an  f  Ccmm 

275,    Curriculum  Principled  and  Patterns  dx  \tt:\    II.  2  hr   PR: 

6  hr.  in  undergraduate  Education  and  senior  rank.  Major  T******  on  prin- 
ciples, philosr-  of  general  education  in  secondary  schools, 
means  and  en                                    ion:  core,  subject  matter,  integrated  studies, 

broad    fi 

-~        '     \   ■-:*■  :;ricultural    Occu- 

pations Culmb*  I  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed  105.  106,  or  consent.  Participation  in 
cor  !t  farmers,  an  rultural 
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and  school-community  food  preservation  center;  organization,  course  of  study, 
method  teaching  and  supervision  of  the  classes,  young  farmers'  associations, 
adult  farmers'  organizations  in  classes. 

277.  Organizing  and  Directing  Supervised  Farming  Occupational  Experience 
Programs.  I,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  160  or  consent.  Planning  programs  of  super- 
vised farming  and  supervised  occupational  experience,  supervising  and  evalu- 
ating such  programs  for  day  students,  young,  adult  farmer,  and  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations  classes  and  groups. 

284.  Pupil-Personnel  Administration.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105,  106. 
Pupil  accounting,  guidance,  extracurricular  activities,  and  control.  Open  only 
to  senior  students  and  graduates. 

285.  The  Junior  High  School.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Ed.  100,  105,  106,  and  consent. 
Development,  philosophy,  program,  and  practices  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Secretarial  Studies 

51.    Business   Communications.   II.   3  hr.   PR:    6  hr.   English   composition   and 
ability  to  type. 

61.  Typewriting.   I.   2  hr.    For   students   in   the   College   of   Education    with    a 
Commerce  teaching  field,  or  consent. 

62.  Typewriting.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:   Sec.  Studies  61  or  equiv.  For  students  in  the 
College  of  Education  with  a  Commerce  teaching  field,  or  consent. 

125.  Shorthand.  I.  4  hr.  For  students  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  Com- 
merce teaching  field,  or  consent. 

126.  Shorthand.  II.  4  hr.  PR:  Sec.  Studies  125  or  equiv.  For  students  in  the 
College  of  Education  with  a  Commerce  teaching  field,  or  consent. 

131.  Secretarial  Training  and  Office  Practice.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  Ability  to  type. 
For  students  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a  Commerce  teaching  field, 
or  consent. 

132.  Transcription.  II.  2  hr.  For  students  in  the  College  of  Education  with  a 
Commerce  teaching  field,  or  consent. 


The  Division  of  Family  Resources 

(formerly  HOME  ECONOMK  - 


PURPOSE 

The  curriculum  in  the  Division  of  Family  Resourcei   fa   designed   tr>  ptovi 
professional    education    for    prisons    expet ting    to    work    directly    or    indin •<  tl>     with 
families  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  living.    The  DUipOM  of  DOOM   economl 

to   assist    individuals    and    families    in    developing    satisfying    relationships    within    the 
family   and   between   the  family   and   other   community   institutions.    It    contribute 

the  creation  ot  a  physical  environment  conducive  to  the  development  of  human  re- 

sources.    Home   economists   work   through   existing   economic    and   social    Ofganizat 
to    encourage    the    improvement    of    gDodfl    and  used    h\     consumen    BO 

provide  leadership  in  teachh..  to  consume  to  meet  their  changing 

CAREERS 

Home  economists  find  professional  opportunities  in  education,  business  and 
public   service.   They  may  work   directly   with    families;    sp<  <  ;' 

children,    youth    or    aged;    or    individual    consumers;     and    indirectly    through    •  -du- 
c  ational    programs    in    various    communication   media    (radio,    television,    journal: 
Home    economists    arc    employed    as    teachers,    nursery    school    supervisors,    extension 
workers.   4-H   Club   agents,   YWCA  workers,   dietitians,   home   service   iCPICSCntatfr 
radio    and    television    programmers,    interior    designers,     fashion    coordinators, 
buyers. 

FACILITIES 

The  Division   of   Family   Resources   is  located  in   Oglebay    Hall.    Its    Bpeciali 
facilities  include  teaching  laboratories  for  housing  and   design,   clothinc   and   textile! 
food  and  nutrition,  child  development;  a  student  lounge,  and  reading  room. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Students  have  the  choice  of  four  options  toward  a  degree  in  home  economics: 
social  science  emphasis,  physical  science  emphasis,  art  emphasis,  or  general.  The 
degree  granted  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science.  Students  may  also  pursue  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  with  a  major  in  home  economics  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  set  forth 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Total  hours  in  Home  Economics  36 

Total  hours  outside  Home  Economics  80 

Electives  1 2 

Grand  Total  lis 

Required  Courses 
I.   University  Core  }\r 

English  Composition 

Physical    Education  4 

Core  Group  A  12 

Art.  Music,  Foreign  Language,  Literature, 
Enclish  Literature,  Philosophv.  Humanities 
Core  Croup   B  12 

Economics.  Geography.  History,  Psychology, 

Political   Science.   Socio! 

Core  Croup  C  1 2 

Biolotzy.  Chemistry,   Oology. 

Mathematics.   Physics,    Phyi  ice 

Total 
363 
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II.   Home  Economics  Professional  Core 

1.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations  114  .  ....  3 

2.  Clothing  and  Textiles  2  or  102  3 

3.  Food  and  Nutrition  1  or  135  3 

4.  Home  Management  &  Family  Economics  210  or  230  3 

5.  Housing  and  Design  3 3 

Total   15 

III.  Options 

a.    Social  Science  Emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  social  science  area 12 

2.  Additional  courses   in  child  development  and  family   relations, 
home  management  and  family  economics  areas      14 

3.  Electives    41 

Total 67 

I).    Physical  Science  Emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  physical  sciences,  work  in  at  least 

two  fields    12 

a.  Biology,  bacteriology,  zoology,  genetics 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Mathematics,  statistics,  physics 

2.  Additional  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition  15 

3.  Speech     3 

4.  Electives    37 

Total   67 

c.  Art  Emphasis 

1.  Additional  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  areas:    21 

a.  Accounting,  marketing,  journalism 

b.  Art 

c.  Psychology,  sociology,  history 

2.  Additional  courses  in  textiles  and  clothing,  housing  and 

design  areas    15 

3.  Speech 3 

4.  Electives 28 

Total   67 

d.  General— Those  wishing  a  vocational  home  economics  teaching 
certificate  must  have  at  least  8  hours  in  each  area  of  home  economics 
in  addition  to  the  general  and  professional  education  requirements. 
(See  Division  of  Education  section  for  details.) 

1.  One  additional  3  hour  course  in  each  area  plus  6  hours  of 
electives  in  home  economics    21 

2.  Electives    46 

Total   67 

Laboratory  Fees 

A  non-refundable  fee  is  required  of  all  students   who  take   the  following  lab- 
oratory courses  in  Home  Economics: 

Course  Per  Semester      Course  Per  Scmrsf"i 

Food  and  Nutrition  15  $5.00      Food  and  Nutrition  205  $5.00 

Food  and  Nutrition  115  10.00      Home  Mgmt.  and  Fam.  Econ.  120     5.00 

Home  Mgmt.  and  Fam.  Econ.  230     5.00 
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COURSES  OF  INVI  R\  CTION 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

FN 

1.    i  rnoN.  1,  II.  3  hr.  Essential  ol  ad.Miu.it.-  diet;  applications 

are  made  with  particular  reference  to  needs  ol  ooflege  itudentB, 

15.    Food  Seljb  now  and  Preparatun.  I,  11.  3  b 
scien         -   '     .1  lab.)-  Basic  principles  of  food  sel 
bun.   Emphasis  Is  placed  on  tli.  I  and  physical  propertiei  n 

and  reactions  which  occur  during  processing. 

QotAMTm  Cookery.  II.  3  lir.  PR:  FN  11").  (]  lee.,  tuo  3-hr.  ' 
Application  ol   principles  to  prq  1  In  large  quantities.   I 

lardized  formulae,  calculation  and  use  of  institution  equipment 

id  trip  included.  On<  red  alternate  odd  years. 

115.    Meal  Pj  inning,  I  ucd  Service.  I.  11    3  hr.  PR:  FN   15  i 

sent  i  I  lei  ..  3-hr.  lab.).  Selection  and  purchase  ol  foods:  planning,  preparing 
and  meals  with  emphasis  on  time,  energy,  and  money  management. 

12       [niam      noNAi    E    rare   I.  2  hr.  PR:  FN  106.  Producing  anas,  distribution  <i 
food  products,  specifications,  storage  and  food  practices  in  quantity  buying. 
Observation  in  local  wholesale  markets,  warehouses,  and  storage  units.  0! 
in  alternate  odd  years.  Tour  of  market  facilities  in  Pittsburgh  area  required. 

135.     FOOD  AND  People.  I.  3  hr.  Tne  cultural,  social,  ethnic,   and   economic  proh- 
lems  involved  in  feeding  familii 

Institution  Organization  and  Management.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  FN  10s. 
Principles  of  organization  and  managemenl  ol  food  service.  Field  trip  in- 
cluded.  Offered  alternate  even  years. 

Laboratory  Practice  in  Institution  Managj  m  nt.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  I 

and  consent.  Experience  under  supervision  in  planning,  preparing  and 
food  in  an  institution.  Selection  of  place  and  type  of  experience  to  he  deter- 
mined by  needs  of  students. 

201.    Diet  THERAPY.  II.  3  hr.  PR:   FN   101,  ZooL  271.  Adaptations  of  normal  did 
for  diseases   whose  prevention   or   treatment   is   largely   influenced   bj 

Offered  in  alternate  odd  years. 

CENTAL  Cookery.   II.  3  hr.   PR:    FN    15,   Chem.    131,    (1    hr.    ' 
2-hr.    labs.).    Utensils,    ingredients,    temperature,    manipulation,    and    i 
methods  as  they  affect  quality  of  cooked  products.  Offered  in    ill 
years. 

211.   1  i\  Nutrition.  II.  S.  1-4  hr.  PR:   FN  2  11  or  consent.   Revi 

ent  literature  and  ol  present  '..  Topics  depend  upon   needs   and 

interest  of  class  meml 

_12i.    Family  and  Commimiv  Nutrttbon.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent  S  mhasis 

is  given  to  nutritional  status  of  the  individual  and  family  in  me  community. 
Students  study  nutritional  problems  and  work  toward  their  solutions  through 
Field  work. 

211.    Nutrition.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  course  in  nutrition,  bioch.  ml  I  physiology. 

The  Qts    in    the   ph\  siolo^ieal    and    biocfaemj 

the  body;  nutritional  needs  of  h<  uviduals  under  ordinary  conditions 

and  in  periods  of  physiologic-  stress.  Offer 

281.    Pit";  i  i  ms    •■  v 

i  in  Fooj  s.  1-4  hi    PR    <  i  nsent 
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288.    Problems  in  Institutional  Management.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 
TC 

2.  Principles  of  Clothing  Construction.  I,  II.  3  hr.  (Three  2-hr.  periods  per 
week).  Basic  principles  of  clothing  construction  including  pattern  alteration 
and  fitting. 

17.  Textiles.  I,  II.  3  hr.  (2  lee,  1  lab.).  Textile  fibers  and  fabrics  studied  with 
view  to  their  use  in  dress  and  in  the  home.  Characteristics  of  the  major  fibers 
and  their  suitability  to  various  uses.  Study  of  standard  and  novelty  materials 
with  emphasis  on  appropriate  use  and  care. 

102.  Clothing  for  the  Family.  I.  3  hr.  (3  lee).  Clothing  for  the  family  in 
relation  to  the  social,  psychological,  and  economic  factors  including  a  study 
of  the  clothing  industry,  trends,  and  cultural  significance.  Field  trip  included. 

212.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  232  or  consent.  Offers 
opportunity  for  creative  expression  and  for  understanding  of  pattern  design 
through  handling  of  fabrics  on  dress  form.  Costumes  are  designed,  draped 
and  constructed. 

217.  Textiles  for  Consumers.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  TC  17.  Acquaints  students  with  the 
regulations,  marketing  channels,  information  sources,  and  new  developments 
relevant  to  the  selection  of  fabrics  for  household  uses  and  wearing  apparel. 
Discussion  of  current  literature  as  it  relates  to  buying  fabrics  for  use  in 
clothing  and  home  furnishing. 

222.  Tailoring.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  TC  2,  17.  Tailoring  of  suits  and  coats.  Emphasis 
placed  on  professional  techniques,  advanced  fitting  and  construction  of  gar- 
ments. Second  garment  constructed  by  fast  method  techniques. 

232.  Costume  Design.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  TC  2,  17.  Techniques  of  figure  and  fashion 
drawing.  Designing  for  individuals  of  various  types  and  ages.  Some  history  of 
costume  included. 

282.  Problems  in  Clothing.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
287.    Problems  in  Textiles.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

HOUSING  AND  DESIGN 
HD 

3.  Introduction  to  Related  Art.  I,  II.  3  hr.  The  use  of  the  design  elements 
and  the  application  of  the  design  principles  to  stimulate  imagination  and 
creative  ability  and  to  develop  discriminating  judgment  in  selection  and 
arrangement  of  materials  used  for  the  individual  and  the  home. 

23.  Housing  Design.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  3  or  consent.  Housing  and  home  plan- 
ning as  they  relate  to  family  living.  Selection,  arrangement,  and  use  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  space  for  activities  carried  on,  in,  and  around  the  home. 

123.  Interior  Design.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  23  or  consent.  (2  lee,  1  lab.).  The 
practical  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  coordinating  the  furnishings,  background, 
accessories,  lighting,  and  space  of  a  house  for  family  living. 

223.  Advanced  Interior  Design.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  HD  23,  123  or  consent.  A  study  of 
the  technical  and  design  information  necessary  to  comprehend  and  function 
within  the  contemporary  home  furnishings  market. 

283.  Problems  in  Housing  and/or  Design.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

CDFR 
106.    Child  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:   Psych.   1  or  3.  n   Ed  105  or  corneal, 
(2  lee.  and   1   2-hr.  lab.  arr.).  Principles  oJ   development  during  childhood 
including  physical,  psychological,  and  social  factors  ait-  r.  Ob- 

Bervation  and  participation  in  the  Universit)  Nursery  SchooL 

114.  Family  Relations.  I,  II.  3  hr.  An  introductory  course  m  tin-  study  of 
marriage  and  the  family.  Attention  is  placed  particularly  on  nut-  selection 
the  interplay  of  social  roles  in  family  relations,  and  problems  of  decision- 
making and  adjustment  arising  out  of  the  demands  of  tin-  c  out- mporar> 
social  setting. 

126.    Infant  Development.  I.  2  hr.  (1  lea,  1   lab.).  Development  character! 

and  problems  during  the  prenatal  period  and  the  first  eighteen  months  with 
implications  for  guidance'  and  care. 

224.    Family  and  the  Individual  in    ihk  Commimu.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  One  (our 

the  family,  or  sociology,  or  consent.  Social  psychological  analysis  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  family  and  in  other  social  systems.  Invokes  the  study  of  role 
relationships,  community  processes  and  attitudes  and  values  as  they  affect  th< 
behavior  of  the  individual. 

264.    Family  Development.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  CDFR  114  or  consent  A  professional 

course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  with  families  in  tin -i i  varying 
Stages  of  development  and  different  socio-economic  leveLs.  Invokes  intensive 
Study  of  family  relationships  as  affected  by  differing  I    the  family  life 

cycle,  from  beginning  family  through   the   aging   couple.    Lecture,    discussion. 

and  observation  of  families. 

266.    Needs  of  Adolescents.  I,  II.  3  hr.  A  study  of  adolescent  needs  as  met  by 
the   home   with   contributions   of  other   agencies    such    as    church,    tcha 
youth  groups.  Physical,  social,  and  integrative  needs  will   be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  needs  of  all  family  members  as  well  as  the  individual. 

276.    Seminar  in  Child  Development.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing  and  con 

A  review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  pertaining  to  child  development. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

284.    Problems  in  Family  Relations.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

286.    Problems  in  Child  Development.  1-4  hr.  PR:  Consent. 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  FAMILY  ECONOMICS 

I1MFE 
120.    Communication  of  Consumer  Information.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:   Min.  of  4  hr. 
in  each  of  four  areas  of  home  economics,  or  consent.  Techniques  of   communi- 
cating ideas  and  information   relative   to  goods   and   services   available   to   tin- 
consumer.  Emphasis  upon  demonstration  techniques. 

210.    Family  Economics.   I,   II.   3  hr.   PR:    Senior  or   graduate   standing.    Ma:. 

ment  of  the  family's  money  resources.  Consideration  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  families,  of  planned  spending  and  saving,  and  of  the  role  of  the 
consumer. 

220.    Consumer    Economics.    I.    3    hr.    PR:    Econ.    51.    HMFE    210    (214),    or 
consent.   Course   designed   to  help   students    understand   the   place   and    iol-      -t 

consumers  in  our  economy.  Envofvei  the  study  of  research  methods  and  tech- 
niques being  Used  to  identify,  understand,  and  solve  consumer  problems. 


230. 


Home  Management,  Prlncipi.es  and  Application.  I,  II.  PR:  Upper-dh 
standing    Study  and  application  of  management   in   ■  variety 

faced    by    the    family    with    opportunity    to    intimate    knowledge    from    othei 
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250.  Household  Equipment.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Selection,  arrangement,  use  and  care  of 
equipment  for  various  situations  and  for  different  income  levels.  Lecture, 
laboratory,   and  discussion. 

280.  Problems  in  Home  Management  and/or  Family  Economics.  1-4  hr.  PR: 
Consent. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Ed.  262.    Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.  II.  3  hr.  PR  (or 
parallel):  Ed.  120,  124,  163,  25  hr.  in  Home  Economics. 

HEEd. 
209.    Evaluation  in  Home  Economics.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  30  hr.  of  home  economics, 
7  hr.   of  education.   Experience  in  selecting,   devising,   and   using  evaluation 
devices  for  appraising  student  progress   toward  desired  goals   in  home  eco- 
nomics. Offered  alternate  odd  years. 

219.  Adult  Education  in  Homemaktng.  I.  3  hr.  PR:  30  hr.  of  home  economics, 
7  hr.  of  education.  Current  trends  and  present  activities.  Organization  of 
adult  classes;  development  of  unit  outlines;  consideration  of  teaching  methods; 
illustrative  material  and  bibliography.  Offered  alternate  even  years. 

279.  Seminar  in  Home  Economics  Education.  II.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Senior  standing 
and  6  hours  of  education.  A  review  and  discussion  of  recent  literature  per- 
taining to  home  economics  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  and  the 
college  and  adult  levels  based  on  the  history  of  the  home  economics  move- 
ment from  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  in  1909  to  the  present  time. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

100.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  Second-semester  junior 
standing;  at  least  2  academic  years  in  residence  at  West  Virginia  University; 
overall  grade-point  average  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in  home  eco- 
nomics courses  3.20  or  better.  Individual  special  problems  for  undergraduates 
of  second-semester  junior  standing  who  show  special  ability  and  interest  in 
one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development,  home  economics  education, 
or  nutrition.  Admission  dependent  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 

110.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  First-semester  senior  stand- 
ing; overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in  home 
economics  courses  3.25  or  better,  and  Home  Econ.  100.  Individual  special 
problems  for  undergraduates  of  first-semester  senior  standing  who  show 
special  ability  and  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development, 
home  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 

120.  Home  Economics  Honors  Program.  3  hr.  PR:  Second-semester  senior 
standing;  overall  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better;  grade-point  average  in 
home  economics  courses  3.25  or  better;  Home  Econ.  110.  Individual  special 
problems  for  undergraduates  of  second-semester  senior  standing  who  show 
special  ability  and  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  child  development, 
home  economics  education,  or  nutrition.  Admission  only  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  adviser  and  the  Honors  Course  Committee.  Hours  arranged. 
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The  Division  of  Social  Work 


The  Division  of  Social  Work  provides  an  undergraduate  curriculum  d« 
provide  the  student  with  a  Iumc  understanding  of  soda]  weM  . 
institutions  which  has  been  developed  to  meet  human  on 

Contemporary  American  social  welfare  program!  an-  Integrally  related  to  our 

history    and    current    social    and    political    changes.    Welfare    programs    m    oJ    SOcfa 

significance  that  every  educated  citizen  should  have  some  knowledge  of  tin  b 
philosophy  and  structure.  This  basic  knowledge  Is  offered  in  ■  group  of  2 

courses  which  have  the  following  specific  object. 

1.  To  assist  the  student   to  understand   soda]   welfan 

institutions  in  a  context  of  so  id  change  and  cha  hies  in  a  democrati 

2.  To  assist  the  student  in  the  development  of  a  capacity  for  critical  assessment 
of  the  meaning  of  important  social  welfare  policies  and  programs  for  human  well- 
being  in  the  United   States  and   elsewhere. 

3.  To  assist  the  student  in  the  integration  of  other  knowledge,  drawn  from  his 
academic  studies  and  life  experiences,  into  a  personal  point  ot  view  regarding  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  th<*  individual   in   American   sot; 

4.  To  assist  students  to  gain  a  general,  non-spt  ciali/ed,  understanding  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  social  work  as   a  professional   servi 

The  200-level  courses  may  he  offered   as  a  social   work  option  in   the  soci 
major;  or  as  a  minor  in  conjunction  with  any  major  offered  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

212.  The  Heritage  of  American  Social  Welfare.  I.  3  hr.  A  general  introduction 
to  social  welfare  in  the  United  States;  history,  philosophy,  programs  and 
problems;  social  welfare  as  a  social  institution;  the  American  way  in  welfare. 
The  emphasis  is  on  what  the  citizen  needs  to  know  about  welfare  problems 
and   solutions. 

213.  An  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services.  II.  3  hr.  PR; 
S.W.  212.  A  critical  analysis  of  theory  and  practice  in  major  areas  of  welfare, 
including  public  assistance,  the  care  of  dependent  children,  mental  health  and 
services  for  the  aged. 

215.    The  Profession  of  Social  Work.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  S.W.  212.  Social  Work 

professional    service;     its    place    in    society;    its    purpose,    underlying    values. 
Knowledge,  and  methods. 

COURSES  FOR  EMPLOYED  WORKERS 

The   Division   of   Social   Work    offers  of   200-level    courses    which 

designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women  employed  in  health,  education,  and 
welfare  agencies.  Such  courses  are  given  both  on  campus  and  in  r\tension. 

230.  Public  Welfare.  3  hr.  An  introduction  to  the  history,  philosophv  and 
structure  of  public  welfare,  including  public  and  programs   for 

aged,    survivors   and    disability   insurance;    historical  development,    admin;  I 
tive  Structures,  perspective. 

240.  Child  Wklfarf.  3  hr.  The  phvsical.  social  and  psychological  needl  of  chil- 
dren; services  provided  by  public  and  private  aeen>  |  to 
children  who  need  protection.  |  in 
their  own  homes;   historical   background. 

250.  Introduction  to  Social  (amw.uk  I.  3  hr.  The  psychology  of  client  and 
caseworker   and   the    general   charact  work    help.    I 

and  analysis  of  s<  e  materials. 
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150  or  equiv.  Further 
:he  general  character  of  casework  help.  Case  analyses,  lectures,  and 
class  discussion  of  uuLwutk  method. 

I         I  h  to  Growth  and  Behavior  L  3  hr.  Study  of  man  as  a  psycho- 

social, bjologiral  entity.  Structure  and  dynamics  of  personahtv  development. 


261.    Introdcctbon  to  Growth  and  Behavior  II.  3  hr.  PR:   S.W.  260  or  equiv. 
Fur-_  in  the  dynamics  of  personality  growth  and  behavior.  Special 

of  deviant  development  and  beh: 


The  School  of  Journalism 


FACULTY 

Qonmn   C.    Wilsoh,    Ph.D..   Dm  ool  of  Journalism  and  Proft 

Jon 

Gerald  \V.  Ash,  h  - 

Pall 

Donovan  H.  B  .  vrnaLisv. 

eke  T.  Johns* 
James  R.  Redmond.  B.S  J..  Lectur 

Perley  I.  Reed.  Ph.D..  Director  end  Proj  '  . 

Gu\  H.  Stewart.  Ph.D..  Professor  of  JournalLw. 

William  R.  Summers.  J  «52. 

James  R.  Young,  MA..  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 


General  Information 


Oti  __ 

Journalism  from  the  Goleg  S  organize- 

Journalism,  with  an  administratis 

of  the  UiMVtxlMjr.  At  the  time.   V. 

the  Unite-  IS  an  mdepender  I 

The  School  of  Journalism  h  i 

lecturers,   and   two   instructors.   A   I'm 

Daily   Athene,  _  .n.  publication   NovemL- 

rioo  at  \V  i    ia  L'niversity  consu 

offered  in  1915  in  the  Dep  u 

The   same   department    by    1    _  more  jour- 

ate  LX-partment  of  Journalism,  built  around  a  full  professional  .urricuhna.  was 

established. 

ACCREDITATION" 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  E 

for  Journalism  for  the  Advertising  and  N  approval 

is  held  by  only  forty-seven  colleges  and  un  ■ 

The  quality  of  the  S  -  program  also  has  been  recoajaazt 

the  Amer.  ;ation  of  v 

can  Society  of  Journalism  School  Admini 


AIMS 

The  School  of  Journals-  ire: 

1.    To  recruit  men  and  women  capable  of  serving  die  public  interest  »*■■  — gi 

careers    in   journalism. 

I     To  help  these  you  achieve  proficient ' 

in  report:  a 
the  skills  of  ■  i  .nalism. 

3.    To  make  it  possible  for  them  to  acquire,  through  a  L 
well  as  their  professional  studies,  that  un 
-.tial  for  effective  leadership  in  a: 

.quaint  them  with  the  responsible  coaa- 

munications  specialists,  and    - 

lo  provide  them  with  a  kne-  the  role 

6.    To  carry  on  system  aing  to  problems  m  the  fiel-i 

munications. 

,rve  the  citizens  and  communications  media  of  gmia  and  the 

nation   to   the   fullest   extent   that   the   abilities   ok  students   and  ***** 
permit. 
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STANDARDS 

From  the  beginning,  instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  has  been  in 
accord  with  the  best  professional  school  standards.  Emphasis  has  been  on  quality, 
not  numbers. 

Staff  members  have  been  engaged  with  careful  attention  to  their  individual 
ability  to  give  expert  instruction  in  particular  fields.  Course  offerings  are  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  correspond  to  progressive  changes  in  the  profession.  Class  sizes 
have  seldom  reached  proportions  where  individual  instruction  has  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  School  conforms  to  recognized  national  standards. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Journalism,  after  being  housed  in  Woodburn  Hall  for  more  than 
thirty-two  years,  moved  into  Martin  Hall  in  1953,  where  it  occupies  most  of  the 
building. 

With  its  basement  and  three  stories,  the  School  has  numerous  classrooms  plus  an 
auditorium  seating  approximately  150;  laboratories  for  advertising  layout,  photog- 
raphy, public  relations  and  industrial  journalism,  radio-television,  and  typography 
instruction;  a  newsroom,  a  reading  room,  a  room  housing  the  West  Virginia  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  several  offices  for  the  faculty  and  editorial  staff. 

In  many  respects  the  rooms  devoted  to  instruction  in  newspaper  editing  and 
publishing  are  equipped  like  the  editorial  and  business  quarters  of  a  large  weekly 
or  small-city  daily  newspaper.  The  newsroom  contains  a  U-copy  desk,  work  tables 
and  desks,  telephones,  and  some  two  dozen  typewriters.  There  are  teletypewriters  on 
which  Unitd  Press  International  and  Associate  Press  dispatches  are  received.  These 
reports  are  edited  by  journalism  majors  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  members. 

The  adjacent  reading  room  contains  newspapers,  magazines,  and  some  reference 
works.  It  receives  daily  representative  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  almost  all  West  Virginia  dailies  and  weeklies.  It  makes  available  for  study 
about  40  dailies,  many  weeklies,  a  number  of  the  standard  magazines,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  high  school  and  college  papers.  The  School  subscribes  to  the  important 
special  periodicals  of  the  profession. 

For  instruction  in  typography  and  advertising  production,  a  laboratory  has  been 
equipped  not  only  for  providing  demonstration  material  but  also  for  giving  the  in- 
dividual student  practice  in  the  setting  and  adaptation  of  type.  The  advertising-lay- 
out laboratory  is  supplied  with  special  tables  and  desks  for  applied  instruction.  The 
facilities  of  the  photography  laboratory  include  the  equipment  essential  to  basic 
camera-print  techniques.  The  School's  radio-television  laboratory  is  in  Martin  Hall. 
Here,  too,  the  School's  telephone  reporting  laboratory  is  housed.  Equipment  used  in 
training  students  in  broadcast  journalism  includes  16-mm.  motion  picture  cameras,  a 
16-mm.  motion  picture  projector,  film  editors  with  splicing  units  and  viewers,  and 
standard  tape  recorders.  The  School  offers  comprehensive  programs  of  instruction  in 
industrial  editing  and  public  relations.  To  introduce  students  to  the  limitations 
and  possibilities  of  type,  the  School  also  has  one  Linotype  and  a  medium-sized  auto- 
matic Heidelberg  platen  press. 

The  journalism  building  also  contains  the  office  of  the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association,  which  makes  available  certain  publications,  periodicals,  information,  and 
other  materials  from  its  files  and  records. 

Additional  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice,  especially  in  the  business 
and  mechanical  aspects  of  newspaper  work,  are  provided  at  the  plant  of  the  West 
Virginia  Newspaper  Publishing  Company  in  Morgantown,  where  the  Daily  Athe- 
naeum, the  student  newspaper,  is  printed  under  contract. 

PRACTICE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Opportunities  for  applying  the  principles  of  sound  newspaper  and  radio-tele- 
vision practice  are  good.  The  Daily  Athenaeum,  a  four-day  campus  newspaper,  is 
produced  by  journalism  students  in  laboratories  conducted  daily  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Reporters  cover  the  University  community.  Trained  deskworkers  not  only 
edit  the  local  reporters'  copy  but  also  prepare  for  publication  the  dispatches  of  state, 
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national,  and  world  origin  received  on  the  United  Press  International  and    • 

Local  pu  •  :.tk<n  by  the  taff  photographers,   and 

other  news  pictures  are  selected  from  mats  pard  J  distributor. 

Majors  pursuing  the  Adverl  required  t<>  mend  n<>  i 

five  Lours  a  week  during  one  semester  soliciting  ac!.  npus 

daily,    Writing    copy   and   otherwise   servicing   their    ace  (Hints,    .uul 
for  the  advertising  sold. 

Some  students  get  additional  practice  by  working  part-time  for  Morgantown 
dailies    or    by    tak::  0    positions    on    newspapers    of    their    h 

Majors  arc-  especially  Urged  to  obtain  vacation  internshi;  •    .    or  daily 

paper  during  the  summers  that  precede  their  junior  and 

Under  a  formal   state-wide   intern   training   program   which    I 
1959,  students  with  at  hast  a  2.0  in  all  subjects  an  I  in  jour- 

nalism courses,  or  who  have  special  consent,  are  employed  by  \\ 
papers  for  a  KM 2  week  period  during  the  sumr. 

Training   for  students   preparing   for   jobs   in   radio   and   tel<  \ 
along  workshop  lines.   In  their  radio  labs,   the  students   |  isible  for  garnering 

and   writing  the   news   for  news   programs   and   their   work    is    evaluated    <!':: 
meetings  in   Martin  Hall.  While  the  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  develop   writing 
ability,    meaning    the    ability    to    present    information    in    a    conversational    man 
students  also  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  broadcasting  e.xpen- 

Most    of    the    students'    television    work    r  production,    \\  :  have 

mastered   the  principles  of  motion   picture  photography,   they   apply   TV   techn:  | 
to  these  principles  in  "dry  run"  assignments,  i    .•         !.■  \   !   ive  an  opportunity  to  shoot 
regional   news   events   for  television   stations    requesting   film   coverage.    Film   editing 
and  splicing  techniques  are  stressed  during  the  lab  periods. 

The  School  has  received  grants  totaling  S3. 500  from  Reader's  Digest.  The  grants 
enable  students  to  obtain  experience  in  reporting  n<  from  throughout  West 

nia.  particularly  the  State  capital  of  Charleston,  and  on  trips  to  the  national 
capitol  in  Washington,  D.C. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

During  the  last  four  decades,  alumni  who  completed  all  or  most  of  the  pro- 
fessional courses  in  journalism  have  encountered  little  difficulty  in  finding  desirable 
positions.  Although  the  School  cannot  guarantee  positions  to  graduates,  it  is  glad  to 
assist  them  in  learning  of  openings  and  making  contact  with  employers.  To  this  end 
it  maintains  without  charge  a  placement  register  for  both  current  and  past  graduates. 
Students  and  alumni  also  are  invited  to  make  free  use  of  the  University  Placement 
Service. 

JOURNALISM  ORGANIZATIONS 

Journalism  organizations  of  which  eligible  students  may  become  members  are: 

Theta  Siiima  Phi,  professional  organization  for  women  in  journalism  and  communi- 
cations; Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic  society;  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  pro- 
rial  advertising  honorary;  and  Kappa  Taxi  Alplui,  national  journalistic  scholar- 
ship society,  to  which  10  per  cent  of  journalism  majors  achieving  highest  scholastic 
attainment  are  elected  t  ac  h  year.   Many  other   University  Jn  open 

to  journalism  students  with  special  interests  outside  the  field  of  journalism. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  NON-JOURNALIsM  MAJORS 

The   School   of   JournalLi:i    d<  -ires    to   share   its    k:  >f    the   philosophy, 

history,  principles,  practices,  and  techniques  of  journalism  and  mass  communications 
with  all  University  students,  regardlevs  of  major  study,  who  desire  to  elect  courses 
or  to  minor  in  the  field. 

Many  journalism  courses  are  open  to  non-journalism  majors. 
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PROFICIENCY  IN  ENGLISH 

Regular  students  of  the  University  or  transfers  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  expected  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  a  marked  degree 
of  correctness.  This  means  that  in  their  English  composition  courses  they  should 
have  achieved  a  standing  of  approximately  "B"  or  higher. 

A  student  who  proposes  to  major  in  journalism  must  achieve  a  2.5  average  or 
higher  in  English  1  and  2.  Of  he  must  satisfactorily  complete  English  18. 

Students  who  complete  English  2  with  less  than  a  "C"  grade  are  required 
either  to  retake  English  2  and  establish  a  "C"  or  better  grade,  or  take  an  English 
proficiency  examination.  Complete  details  concerning  the  English  proficiency  re- 
quirement may  be  found  on  page  48  of  this  bulletin. 

TYPEWRITING 

Before  or  soon  after  entering  the  University,  a  student  planning  to  become  a 
journalism  major  should  learn  the  touch  system  of  typing.  From  the  beginning  every 
reporter  is  expected  to  submit  copy  in  neat  typewritten  form.  If  the  reporter  cannot 
demonstrate  such  typing  ability,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  reporting 
course.  He  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have  his  own  machine. 

PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  SERVICES 

From  1920  to  1954  the  publishers,  editors,  and  other  communications  workers 
of  West  Virginia  paid  annual  visits  to  the  University  campus  to  attend  the  State 
Journalism  Conference.  Among  the  organized  groups  participating  were  the  West 
Virginia  Publisher's  Association,  the  West  Virginia  Associated  Press,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Newspaper  Council,  the  West  Virginia  Industrial  Magazine  Editors,  the 
West  Virginia  Broadcasters'  Association,  the  West  Virginia  Sports  Writers'  Associ- 
ation, and  the  West  Virginia  Intercollegiate  Press  Association.  In  1953  the  West 
Virginia  Publishers'  Association  and  the  West  Virginia  State  Newspaper  Council 
were  dissolved.  In  their  place  a  modern  West  Virginia  Press  Association  was  or- 
ganized. The  entire  faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism  participates  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association,  held  in  various  cities  throughout  the  State.  The  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  University  as  a  whole  maintain  close  relations  with  workers  in 
the  general  communications  fields,  because  the  School  is  providing  office  quarters 
for  the  West  Virginia  Press  Association. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  names,  achievements,  and  ideals  of  the  State's  dis- 
tinguished editors  of  the  past,  the  West  Virginia  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  was  in- 
stituted in  1935.  Elections  take  place  every  two  years  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Suitable  memorials  are  being  placed  in  Martin  Hall 
in  a  special  room  designed  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  exhibits  of  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

From  the  beginning  the  press  of  the  State  has  assumed  a  cordial  and  cooperative 
attitude  toward  professional  training  for  journalism  at  the  University.  For  many  years 
the  State  Newspaper  Council  had  among  its  standing  committees  one  on  Educational 
and  Professional  Standards  and  another  on  School  of  Journalism  Building.  The 
former  group  interested  itself  in  helping  the  journalism  unit  maintain  high-grade 
instruction  and  offer  study  inducements  such  as  scholarships  to  superior  young  people. 
The  latter  concerned  itself  with  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  still  better  housing  and 
equipment  for  the  School. 

The  School  of  Journalism  provides  an  annual  critical  service  for  high  school 
news  periodicals  and  awards  various  citations  of  excellence.  It  also  unites  with  the 
West  Virginia  Association  of  Scholastic  Journalism  Directors  each  year  in  conducting 
a  State  Institute  of  Scholastic  Journalism  in  which  the  problems  of  teaching  journal- 
ism and  publishing  newspapers  and  annuals  are  professionally  considered.  The  Year- 
book Seminar  is  held  each  spring.  Each  year  the  spring  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
High  School  Broadcasters'  Association  also  is  at  the  University.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Fine  Arts  Institute  a  summer  journalism  workshop  is  held  for  high  school  students. 
A  workshop  for  high  school  journalism  teachers  and  publications  advisers  is  also 
held  in  the  summer. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOURTH  ESTATESMAN 

The  West  Virginia  Fourth  Ettatetman  is  a  periodical  published  quarter!)  1  • 
School  as  a  professional  public-  service.  Since  it  was  founded  in   ll>41.  the  Fourth 
Estatesman  has  disseminated  journalistic  news  and  digests  <>!   technical  and  medal 
lectures  delivered  frequently  bo  die  student  body  of  die  School  It  is  lenl  free  to  die 
communications   media  of  die   state,   to  high   school   journalism   I  and   the 

School    alumni. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIP 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Summers,  and  Stkwahx. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

John    A.    JONES,    Director    of    Public    Relations.    W'eirton    Steel    Company,    W.  irton. 
Chairman. 

Doitoiuv  (:.   BATES,  Special  Promotions  Din  <tor,   KaufmannV   Pittsburgh.   Pa 

William  P.  Becker,  General  Managem  VWOW,  Logan 

James  A.  Musi  [A,  FubUiher,  Locan  Banner.  Logan, 

Ogdem  Nutting,  Business  Manager.  News  Publishing  Company,  Wheel  i 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

THE  BROAD  EDICATIOWI.  BACKGROUND 

The  School  of  Journalism  emphasizes  a  strong  liberal  arts  background  for  its 

students.  Curricula  are  arranged  so  that  students  devote  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  their  Study  to  broad  liberal  arts  subjects  and  25  per  cent  to  professional  courses 
in  journalism. 

This  philosophy  of  journalism  education   is  in   accord   with   what    app<  ars    | 
the   best   current  thought  in   both   educational   and   professional   circles,   and   it    is    the 
goal  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

It  is  enunciated  by  requiring  a  minimum  of  30  hours,  and  a  maximum  of  33,  in 
journalism  within  the  first   128  hours  offered  for  the  B.S.J,  degree,  and  by  insist 
on  a  "content"  field  of  study  as  a  minor.   In  addition  to  learning  certain  techni  . 
and  gaining  journalistic  knowledge  and  insights,  students  in  their  journalism  course 
are   enabled   to   synthesize   and   bring   into   sharp   focus   the   knowledge    gained    in    all 
their   lniversit\    studies.  The  content  of  at  least  half  their  courses   in   journalism 
well  within  the  area  ot  general  knowledge  leading  to  sound  citizenship  and  enriched 
living,  regardless  of  their  future  career  roles.  They  develop  skills  of  communication; 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  major  local,   state,  national,  and  world  prob- 
lems and  of  the  role  of  mass  media  in  the  democratic  process;    learn  to  evaluate  in- 
telligently both  news  and  opinion  as  expressed  through  print   and  broadcast   journal- 
ism,  and   in   fact,   become   alert,   informed   consumers,    as   well   as   producers,   of   news 
and  views  upon  which  decisions  are  generally  made  in  a  denxx 

Among    the'    foundation    courses    thai  medal    attention    are    these:     the 

English  language  and  literature:  foreign  language;  theoretical  and  applied  economics 
and  business  administration;  national,  state,  and  local  government  and  the  govern- 
mental systems  of  foreign  countries;  American  politics  and  international  relations, 
the  problems  <>f  management  and   labor  and  their  social   implications.     \  and 

European    history;    philosophy,   psychology,    and    natural    Micmr.    PferSOOS    I  ipabl 
producing    newspapers    or    broadcasting    news    evt  DtS    and    their    interpretation    with 
which    today's    loaders    and    listeners    will    be    Satisfied    must    be    thoroughly    into-- 
about  all  aspects  of  the  modern  world.  They  must   also  know    the  art  and   - 
the  best   journalistic  practice. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JOURNALISM 

A   candidate   who   has    satisfied    .ill    general    re<jnir<  ;  'he    1'im 

who    as    a    r- gularly    enrolled    student    01    the-    School    of    Journalism    fa 
semester    hours    of    credit,    of    a    value    specified    in    the    "Scholastic    I  uts" 
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section,  and  in  the  subjects  listed  in  one  of  the  professional  curricula  hereinafter 
outlined,  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  Education,  provided  the  combined  number  of  his 
credits  acquired  as  a  pre-journalism  student  and  as  a  regularly  enrolled  journalism 
major  totals  no  fewer  than  128. 

As  a  minimum  professional  requirement,  20-25  of  the  64  semester  credits  earned 
after  the  student  has  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Journalism  must  be  obtained  in 
journalism  subjects.  No  fewer  than  40  of  the  64  semester  credits  shall  be  obtained  in 
courses  numbered  between  100  and  300.  Further,  no  student  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  fewer  than  30  nor  more  than  33  hours  of  journalism  courses  in  the  128  semester 
credits  required  for  the  degree. 

Students  who  have  earned  less  than  a  2.0  cumulative  average  may  be  admitted 
to  the  School  of  Journalism  providing  their  applications  are  approved  by  the  School's 
Committee  on  Scholarship.  However,  any  student  earning  less  than  a  2.0  average  in 
a  given  semester,  after  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism,  is  automatically  placed 
on  probation  and  limited  to  a  course  load  of  no  more  than  14  hours  the  following 
semester.  Failure  to  meet  the  scholastic  requirements  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  will 
lead  to  suspension  from  the  School. 

Hours  for  any  course  for  which  a  grade  of  "F"  is  received  are  counted  in  com- 
puting the  student's  grade-point  average.  Example:  If  a  student  received  "F"  in 
English  1,  then  repeated  the  course  and  received  "B,"  for  this  work  his  record  would 
show  six  semester  hours  and  nine  grade  points. 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  WORK 

A  student,  admitted  to  the  School  of  Journalism,  who  wishes  to  carry  less  than 
14  hours  of  course  work  in  a  given  semester,  must  petition  the  School's  scholarship 
committee  for  permission  to  do  so.  A  journalism  major  may  register  for  no  fewer 
than  14  hours  and,  normally,  no  more  than  18  hours  per  semester.  To  carry  19  hours, 
a  student  must  have  maintained  a  "B"  average  or  higher  during  the  preceding 
semester;  however,  even  students  with  "B"  or  higher  averages  must  petition  the 
scholarship  committee  if  they  wish  to  carry  more  than  18  hours  any  semester.  Stu- 
dents earning  less  than  a  "B"  average  the  preceding  semester  must  petition  the  com- 
mittee for  permission  to  carry  more  than  17  hours  any  semester. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  REQUIREMENTS 

Exemption  from  any  professional  course  because  of  practical  newspaper  or  other 
journalistic  experience  that  a  student  may  have  had  will  be  granted  only  after  the 
student  has  submitted  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  experi- 
ence. For  such  exemptions  approved  advanced  courses  shall  be  submitted.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  can  be  granted  for  practical  work  only  when  it  has  been  done  under 
the  supervision  of  an  accredited  instructor. 

PROFESSIONAL  ADVISERS 

A  staff  member  serves  as  adviser  in  each  curriculum  with  the  Dean  acting  as 
general  adviser  for  all  journalism  students.  Not  only  juniors  and  seniors,  but  pre- 
journalism  freshmen  and  sophomores  as  well,  should  consult  him  about  all  scholastic 
and  curricular  problems  that  may  arise. 

SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are  expected  to  be  alert  individuals  of 
better-than-average  intellectual  attainments.  It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  all  candidates 
for  a  degree  aspire  to  earn  at  least  three  times  as  many  grade  points  as  they  have 
credit  hours.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  must  earn  as  a  minimum  a 
cumulative  average  of  2.0  grade  points  with  at  least  an  overall  2.5  average  for 
journalism  work,  or  a  minimum  of  256  grade  points  for  128  hours  of  academic  work, 
if  all  credit  is  earned  at  West  Virginia  University. 

In  addition  to  the  general  experience  each  journalism  major  will  obtain  on  the 
Paily  Athenaeum  in  connection  with  required  or  elective  coijrses7  no  major  will  be 
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approved  for  graduation  unless  during  either  liis  junior  or  MOJO!  year  hfl  has  served 
for  not  less  than  one  semester  in  some  editorial  Of  executive  capacity  on  the  Daily 
Athenaeum,   or   unless   he   has    offered   in   place   of   tliis  substitute   project 

approved  by  his  adviser. 

No  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  unless  he  has  mown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  faculty  that  he  possesses  abilities  and  qualities  which  give  DfOflllM 
that  he  can  do  adequate  work  io  professiona]  journalism. 

CORE  CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

All    undergraduates    must    complete    all    requirement]    of    the    l:..  Core 

Curriculum.  In  addition  to  requiring  students  to  erase  high  ichool  deficiencies,  the 
Core  Curriculum  requires  that    12  credit   hours   be  earned   horn  appro\ 
each  of  the  three  groups  listed  below,  with  work  1><  ing  taken  in  at  least  two  sub 
from   each   group.   Concurrent    requirements   of    tin     School    of   Journalism,    as    listed, 
fulfill  all  Core  requirements,  regardless  of  specialization  within  the  School. 

The  student  should  plan   to  fulfill  most   Cure   requirements   within   his   freshman 

and  sophomore  years,  and  fulfill  all  requirements  before  his  senior  j 

Students    in    Journalism    Education    must    consult    with    their    adviser    on    I 
courses  that  meet  certification  requirements. 

Croup  A  (Art,  music,  foreign  languages  and  literature,  literature  of  the  English 
language,   philosophy ) . 

Required  by  School  of  Journalism: 

English  4  and  6  6  hr. 

Humanities  1   and  2  6  hr. 

Required  for  students  pursuing  Specialization  in  Agriculture 
or  Sciences,  and  Advertising  students  not  taking  a  foreign 
language. 

Group  B  (Economics,  history,  psychology,  political  science,  sociology). 

Required  by  School  of  Journalism: 

History  1  and  2  6  hr. 

Students  in  all  areas  of  journalism,  except  Specialization  in 
Agriculture  or  Science,  and  Advertising,  may  select  either 
History  1  and  2  or  Humanities  1  and  2. 

History  52  and  53        6  hr. 

Economics  51  and  52  6  hr. 

Psychology  1  3  hr. 

Not  required  in  Agriculture  or  Sciences  specializations. 
News-Editorial  and   Radio-Television   students   may   substitute 
Philosophy  4  for  this  requirement. 

Political   Science   2  3  hr. 

Political  Science  120  is  requin  d  in  Public  Relations  cur- 
riculum instead  of  Political  Science  2.  Political  §  20  i, 
required  in  the  Radio-Tele\ision  curriculum  in  additum  to 
Political   Science   2. 

Group  C   (Biology,   chemistry,   geology,  mathematics,   physics). 
Required  by  the  School  of  Journalism: 
Natural  Science   (biology,  chemistry,   geology  or 

physical  science)  8   hr. 

Elective  from  Croup  C  con  4  hr. 

Mathematics  3  and  4  (6  hr. )  required  for  students  pursuing 
Specialization   in   Aerie  ulture  or  Scni.> 
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PRE-JOURNALISM  STUDIES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  are  registered 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  until  they  have  earned  at  least  58  semester  hours 
of  college  credit.  Studies  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  designed  so 
that  the  student  may  fulfill  nearly  all  University  Core  Curriculum  requirements, 
while  at  the  same  time  exposing  himself  to  the  varied  areas  of  study  so  that  he  may 
intelligently  select  a  minor  field  and  a  journalism  specialization  upon  entering  his 
junior  year. 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 

Hr.  Hr. 

Journalism   1    2  Journalism  18    3 

Journalism  2*    1  Journalism  19    3 

English  1  and  2  6  Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  3  and  4 4 

Mil.  Sci.  or  A.S.  1  and  2 4  Physical  Education  (Women  only)    .  .  2 

Core  requirements  Core  requirements 

♦Not   required  of  students   pursuing  Specialization   in  Agriculture   or  Science. 

THE  MINOR  FIELD 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  a  minor,  a  student  must  earn  at  least  15  semester 
credits  in  some  subject  other  than  journalism,  12  of  which  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  100-199  or  200-299.  For  students  pursuing  two  minors  simultaneously,  the 
requirement  in  each  area  is  at  least  12  semester  credits,  of  which  9  must  be  in  upper- 
division  courses  (those  numbered  above  "100").  The  first  minor  must  be  in  a  "con- 
tent" area  of  study.  Radio-television  majors  are  urged  to  make  speech  one  of  their 
two   minors. 

Minor  fields  especially  recommended  for  all  journalism  students  are  economics, 
history,  English,  political  science,  and  sociology.  In  addition,  commerce  is  recom- 
mended for  advertising  and  public  relations  majors.  Agriculture,  the  natural  sciences, 
life  sciences,  commerce,  or  engineering  are  recommended  for  Agriculture  and  Science 
Specialization  majors. 

Students  in  other  areas  of  study  who  desire  to  minor  or  take  extensive  electives 
in  journalism  are  welcome  and  will  be  given  special  counseling  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation and  skills  which  they  desire.  Such  students  should  consult  with  both  their 
own  advisers  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  regarding  the  journalism 
courses  in  which  they  are  to  enroll. 


Journalism  Studies 


The  School  of  Journalism  offers  five  principal  and  three  variable  curricula  de- 
signed to  equip  students  for  the  numerous  branches  of  journalistic  practice  and  teach- 
ing—areas where  journalistic  training  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  preparation. 

ADVERTISING  CURRICULUM 

Since  this  field  is  growing  and  greatly  diversified,  Advertising  students  need 
both  a  general,  overall  knowledge  and  the  opportunity  to  direct  their  studies  toward 
the  specialized  area  in  which  they  intend  to  seek  employment. 

The  advertising  student,  therefore,  may  direct  his  studies  during  his  senior  year 
toward  ( 1 )  advertising  media,  ( 2 )  print  advertising,  or  ( 3 )  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising. 
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THIRD  YEAR  RTH  Y\ 

Br.  Ur 

Marketing  111  3       Journalism 


Marketing  115  3  Journalism   114 

Journalism    110  2  Journalism  1 

Journalism    113  3  Journalism    2-39 

Journalism  115  2 

requirements  Elective!  w  m-  • ,; 
E3ecth                ded 

•Daring    I  will   sel- 

low.  r   his  spei  . 

(  Adl  .fourn.    Ill 

A.i .  •  111  elect   from  ism    from 

'•■urn.   US.  lit. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  CURRICULUM 

This   sequence   is   intended  primarily  for  those   who  wish   to 
for  writing  or  editing  positions  with  newspapers  01  periodica] 

of  this  curriculum  is  mack-  for   those  who   wish   to  develop  their  writing   talents 
ground  in  agriculture,  thi  .  or  physical  education. 

FOURTH  HEAR 

//r 

Journalism    1 2-S °  °  °  2 

Journalism  227°  00  3 

Journalism  230° °°  3 

journalism  22.S000  3 

Electh  ded 


•SI  identa  with   Specialization   in   Agricu!                   9   ience   n..  r  Pol. 
hoL  ur-. 

••Not  required  of  students  pursuing-  Specialisation   In   Agricult  3     -nee. 

•••Not  required  of  students   pursuing-  Specialization    In    Agriculture.  Science,   or 

litorial  majors  will  elect  from  3-S  additional  hours  in  journalism 
the  following  i  ]  .urn.   108,   110,   113.    122.    123. 

Specialization  in  Agriculture,  Sciev  i  a 

With    this   curriculum   specialization,   a   student   may   obtain   proficiency   in    agri- 
culture reporting,  scientific  writing,  and  journalism  while  acquiring 

.  specialized  areas,  such  as  agriculture,  home  economics,  the  medh 
the  natural  and  physical  mathemat: 

REQUIREMENTS,    AGRICULTURE 

Students  will  follow  the  d  by  root 

will  take  the  following  additional  courses:   Journ.    110  and  213. 
12.  51,  52.  Agr.  Statistics   101,  and  12  additional  hou 

Ten  hours   of   journalism   elective^   will   Ik-   ch  following   cotl 

Journ.  113,  119.   120.   122.   123,  124.  12-5.  212.  and  230. 

Summary. 

Total  hours  required  in  non-joumalisin   subjects 
Total  hours  for  Journalism   V 
Total   hours   for   Agriculture   Sp<  i  iali/ation 

133 


THIRD  YLAR 

Ur. 

Political  Science  120° 

3 

Journalism    lis 
Journalism   119°° 
Journalism    120°° 
Journalism   201 

3 
3 

2 

1 

requirements 

Kit  ctivts   tlN   needed 
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REQUIREMENTS,    SCIENCES 

Students  will  follow  the  News-Editorial  sequence  as  amended  by  footnotes,  and 
will  take  the  following  additional  courses:  Journ.  110  and  113,  Speech  11,  plus  23-26 
hours  of  electives  in  specialization  as  determined  through  consultation  with  the 
journalism  adviser. 

Ten  hours  of  journalism  electives  will  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses: 
Journ.  119,  120,  122,  123,  124,  125,  128,  212,  213,  and  230. 

Summary: 

Total  hours  required  in  non-journalism  subjects  79-85 

Total  hours  for  Journalism  Major 30 

Total  hours  for  Science  Specialization    23-26 

132-141 
Specialization  in  Physical  Education 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  special  studies  in  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation for  journalism  majors  who  desire  fundamental  and  extensive  knowledge  that 
will  enable  them  to  serve  in  the  fields  of  sports  reporting,  editing,  and  radio- 
television  announcing,  or  as  advertising  writers,  salesmen,  and  managers. 

REQUIREMENTS,    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Students  will  follow  the  News-Editorial  sequence  as  amended  by  footnotes,  and 
will  take  the  following  additional  courses:  Phys.  Educ.  51,  55,  56,  71,  121,  278,  eight 
hours  additional  physical  education  electives,  Pol.  Sci.  120,  Speech  120,  Zool.  271, 
Psychol.  115,  and  Journ.  113. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  CURRICULUM 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  work  in  a  public  relations  firm 
or  public  relations  department,  the  curriculum  also  prepares  students  for  such 
positions  as  information  specialist  in  business,  industry,  organized  labor,  government, 
education,  welfare  agencies,  or  the  armed  services. 

THIRD  YEAR  FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.  Ht. 

Journalism  110    2  Economics  115    3 

Journalism  113    3  Journalism  120    2 

Journalism  118    3  Journalism  201    1 

Political  Science  120   3  Journalism  212    3 

Psychology  216°   3  Journalism  213   2 

Speech  11    3  Journalism  230        3 

Core  requirements  Electives  as  needed 
Electives  as  needed 

♦Any  one  of  the  following  may  be  substituted  for  Psychol.  216;  Pol.  Sci.  232, 
Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda;  Psychol.  115,  Industrial  Psychology;  Psychol. 
229,  Abnormal  Psychology;  Psychol.  242,  Advanced  Social  Psychology;  Sociol.  205, 
Urban   Sociology;   or  Sociol.   250,   Human   Relations  in   Industry. 

Public  Relations  majors  will  elect  from  3-6  additional  hours  in  journalism 
from  the   following  courses;  Journ.   119,   122,   123,   124,   125,   220,   and   228. 

RADIO-TELEVISION  CURRICULUM 

Students  who  want  to  work  in  the  news  and  information  areas  in  the  broad- 
casting field  should  follow  this  curriculum  and  should  pursue  a  double  minor  in 
political  science  and  speech.  Course  offerings  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  those  pre- 
paring for  such  positions  as  radio-TV  news  reporter,  newscaster,  and  news  executive; 
TV  news  cameraman;  wire  service  radio  editor;  and  station  salesman,  or  commercial 
copy  writer. 
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THIRD  YEAR  FOURTH  YEAR 

Hr.  Ur 

Journalism    118  .3      Journalism    116 


Journalism    120  2       Journalism  124  ind   125  4 

Journalism   122  and   123  4      Journalism   201 

Core   requirements  Political  §  20  3 

ElectJvea  aa  needed  Ek  '••  led 

R  nlio-TelevIsion    majors    will    elect    5-8    additional    hOUri    in    Joan 
the  following  COUl  Juurn.   US,   119.    LIS,   111 

HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM  TEACHER  CURRICULUM 

A  program  for  prospective  high  school  journalism  tetch  IS,  this  curriculum  en- 
ables students  to  obtain  the  define  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 
and    also    qualify    for    a    first-class    professional    certificate    in    Weft    Virginia    with 
teaching    fields    in    Journalism    and    English,    Or.t  I  by    taking    th<-    following 

courses  in  addition  to  a  modified  pre-journalism  studies  program: 

THIRD  YEAR  FOURTH  YEAR 

Journalism  118 
Journalism  120 
Education  100 
Education  105 
Education  106 
Education  109  or 

Approved  elective 
English   111 
English  142 
Health  Education  102 
Core  Requirements 
Approved  English  electives 
Approved  Journalism  electives 

PROGRAM  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  JOURNALISM  TEACHE1 
IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  student  should  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism  degree,  then 
acquire  a  master's  decree  in  the  field,  either  before  or  after  obtaining  some  practical 
experience  with  the  media.  The  doctorate  is  essential  to  fullest  advancement. 


Hr. 

Hr 

3 

Journalism   215 

2 

2 

Journalism  227 

3 

1 

Journalism  230 

3 

3 

Education    1 2-1 

8 

3 

Education  120 

4 

Education    150-170 

2 

Approved  Journalism   elrcte. 

3 

3 
2 

Approved    English    electj 

6 
4-5 

Courses  of  Instruction 


The  following  system  of  course  numbering  is  employed:  Com  intended 

primarily    for    freshmen    and    sophomores;    courses    100-199.    intended    primarily    for 
juniors  and  seniors;  200-209,  advanced  courses  open  to  juni 
students. 

1.  Introduction  to  Mass  Communications  I.  II.  S.  2  hr  R<  nun  i  '  d  for  all 
University  students;  required  of  journalism  majors.  Role  of  the  mass  c  mmuni- 
cator  in  developing  the  political,  social,  and  economic-  fabrics  of  a  democratic 
society.   Organization  and  function   of  newspap  /ines.   br 

tions,  and  other  principal  media  of  D  nmieation-    includinc   t! 

of  advertising. 

2.  Lectures  in  Journalism.  II.  1  hr.  Open  to  all  University  stu 

of    journalism    majors.     \  f    one-hour    weekh 

representing  the  principal  miss  ,   >mmunic  ations  in; 
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18.  News  Whiting.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sehool  of  Jour- 
nalism a  student  must  meet  the  school's  English  Proficiency  requirement  as 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  section  of  the  Catalog.  Open  to  all  University 
students;  required  of  all  journalism  majors.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab-demon- 
stration period.  Fundamentals  of  news  gathering  and  writing. 

19.  Copy  Editing  and  Make-Up.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Journ.  18.  Required  of  all 
journalism  majors.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab-demonstration  period.  Funda- 
mentals of  news  gathering  and  writing. 

108.  The  Community  Newspaper.  I.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  re- 
quired in  Advertising  curriculum.  Fundamental  problems  and  techniques  in 
the  operation  and  management  of  small  community  newspapers.  One  lee.  and 
2  lab.  hours. 

110.  Typography  and  Printing  Processes.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University 
students;  required  in  Advertising,  Public  Relations,  and  Agriculture  or  Science 
Specialization  curricula.  Historical  development  of  type,  printing  processes, 
and  offset  presses  and  Linotype  machine.  Identification  of  type  and  its 
application  to  advertising,  newspaper,  and  magazine  production. 

113.  Principles  of  Advertising.  I,  II,  S.  3  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  re- 
quired in  Advertising,  Public  Relations,  and  Agriculture  or  Science  Specializa- 
tion curricula.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab.  period.  Survey  of  the  function  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  American  economic  system  for  national  and  retail  advertisers. 
Study  of  individual  advertising  and  media,  copy  and  layout  problems,  appeals, 
research,  production,  schedules,  federal  and  state  laws  affecting  advertising, 
and  ethics.  Practical  laboratory  work  in  writing  and  layout  of  advertisements. 

114.  Newspaper  Advertisement  Selling.  I,  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  113.  Required  in 
Advertising  curriculum.  One  conference  and  5  lab.  hours  arranged.  Selling  of 
space,  preparation  of  retail  copy,  and  servicing  local  newspaper  accounts  for 
the  Daily  Athenaeum.  Students  handle  specific  assignments,  develop  new 
accounts,  and  apply  the  mechanics  and  psychology  of  space-selling.  Enroll- 
ment restricted. 

115.  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  113  or  Marketing  120. 
Required  in  Advertising  curriculum.  Two  lee.  and  a  2-hr.  lab.  arranged. 
Applying  tested  advertising  methods  to  the  preparation  of  merchandise  copy; 
layout  design;  production  of  publication  advertising.  Emphasis  on  sales 
appeals,  attention  factors,  layout  planning,  illustrations,  copy  writing,  copy 
testing,  and  production  methods  and  problems  for  retail  and  national  ad- 
vertisers. 

116.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising.  I.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students; 
required  in  Radio-Television  curriculum.  Historical  development  of  radio  and 
TV  as  advertising  media,  including  rates,  listener  surveys,  sponsorship  prob- 
lems, and  promotion.  Writing  of  radio  and  television  commercials,  programs, 
and  preparation  of  sales  and  sales  promotion  plans  for  stations,  national  and 
retail  advertisers.  Federal  regulations  affecting  broadcast  media. 

118.  Reporting.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  Journ.  18.  Required 
of  majors  in  all  sequences  except  Advertising.  Nine  laboratory  hours  on  the 
Daily  Athenaeum  and  one  critique  hour. 

119.  Advanced  Editing  and  Make  Up.  I,  II.  3  hr.  PR:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  higher 
in  Journ.  19.  Required  of  majors  in  the  News-Editorial  curriculum.  Nine  lab- 
oratory hours  on  the  Daily  Athenaeum  and  one  critique  hour. 

120.  News  Photography.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  required  in 
News-Editorial,  Public  Relations,  and  Radio-Television  curricula.  One  lee. 
hour,  1  demonstration  hour,  and  one  2-hr.  lab.  An  introduction  to  basic 
photographic  principles.  Students  use  several  types  of  cameras,  and  learn  to 
develop,  print  and  enlarge.  No  laboratory  fee  is  charged  for  this  course,  but 
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student  is  required  to  i  phv  kit  tl 

be  kit  contains  all  the  film  and  photographic 
paper  h<-  will  use  during  the  c<  by  tin-  S 

122.     Radio  and   TELEVISION    REPORTING,    I.    2   hr.    PR:    JoUTIL    is 

quired  in  Radio-Television  curriculum.   A   lab.  coui 

skills  required  in  the-  writing  and  broadcasting  of  news;  pra  luding 

use  of  taj  sting  and  editing  news  foi  programs  with  » 

form. it-.  One  lee.  and  3  lab.  h< 

Radio  and  Television  Reporting.  II.  2  hr,  PR:  Journ.   122  or  comparable 
1  consent.   Required   in   Radio-Televj 

tinnatiun  ol   Journ.   122.   I  * i . i •  bee  in  getting,  writing 
:onal  news  for  broadcast   I  I  and  3  lab.  hours. 

\2\     Televeoon  News  Pmotocbapht.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  120  or  o  ruired 

in  Radio-Television  curriculum.  Theory  and  practice  in  basic   motion  • 
techniques,  with  emphasis  on  the  special  requirements  of 
•  .      Ol      lee.  and  3  lab.  hours. 

125.    Television  Film  Reporting  ant  Edtttnc.  II   2  hr.  PR:  Joun  raired 

in    Radio-Television   curriculum.    Production   of    film    elm 

on  regional  television  stations;  practice  in  editing  ana  integration  "f  visual 

materials  for  TV  newscasts.  One  lee.  and  3  lab  hou 

128.    Reporttng  of  Public  Am  \     -    II.  2  hr.  PR:  Journ.  IS  or  coi  Eting 

of    local,    stat                                          rnment    activities    and    other    public  affair-. 

Includes   visits   to   publ;                        and   training   in    spot  pth    r<  - 
ng  in  public  affairs.  Required  in  News-Editorial  curriculum. 

170.    MECHANICAL  Composition.    II.    1    hr.   Open   to   all    Universit\  Tin- 

fundamentals  of  operation,  can-  and  maintenance  of  the  Linotype.  The 
mechanically    produced    type    in    newspapers    and    other    publications.    Sj 
problems  in  mechanical  composition.  One  lee.  and   1  lab.  hour. 

201.    Interpreting  Current  Events.  I.  II.  S.  1  hr.  Open  to  all  University 

seniors,    and    graduates.    A   study   of   national   and  world   news   developments, 
their  backgrounds  and  their  meanii tg 


203.  Media  Management  \nd  Promotion.  I.  II.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Journ.  113,  Journ. 
115.  Advertising  seniors  must  take  Journ.  203.  Journ.  204  or  Journ.  210. 
Problems,   functions,    and   responsibilities   in   communications   nv-di 

tion.  operation,  management,  and  promoti        v 

of  media  management  and  promotion  in  the  Appalachi  in 

204.  Advertising  MARKETS  and  Media.  I.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Journ.  113.  Advertising 
seniors  must  take  Journ.  203,  Journ.  204  or  Journ.  2"  rtJting 
planning,    baying,    and    scheduling   by    advertisers,    media,    and    advertising 

Ti    national    and    local    '.  miliar   disunions    and    assignments 

with  special  emphasis  on  problen  to  Appalachian  markets  and  media. 

210.    Advertising  Production    I.  II.  s.  3  hr.  PR:  Journ.  110    \  h  seniors 

must  take  Journ.  203.  Journ.  2<M   or  Journ.   210    A  stud)  tion   of 
the  processes  and  operations                                 og  print  advertising  from  th« 

finished  layout  through  production  into  print.  Study  includes  the  techniques 

of    art    production,    advanced    typography,     in  1    DO  ike    up     T'  must 

acquire   certain   tools   and   supplies   for   laboratory   work  Id  not 
exceed  $15.00. 

212      PURLH    Ri  i  ITIONS    I    II.  S.  3  hr.  Open  to  all  I'nivn  ired  in 

Public   Relations  curriculum.  Principles,  problems,  and  p 

the    relationships   of   businesses,    industries     and    non-profit    organizations    with 
their  respective  publics;  practice  in  the  evaluation 

and  their  refinement  for  further  effect] 
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213.  Industrial  Journalism.  II.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students;  required  in 
Public  Relations  curriculum.  A  study  of  the  relations  between  industry  and 
its  many  publics,  with  emphasis  on  internal  and  external  company  publications 
as  public  relations  media.  Extensive  practice  in  planning  and  writing  materials 
and  in  page  make  up  for  industrial  publications  and  trade  journals. 

215.  High  School  Journalism.  II,  S.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University  students.  A 
survey  of  scholastic  publications  problems  and  techniques;  suggested  methods 
of  instruction. 

220.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Article  Writing.  II.  2  hr.  Open  to  all  University 
students.  A  seminar-type  course  devoted  to  the  writing,  editing,  and  marketing 
of  features,  including  reviews  and  critical  articles. 

227.  History  of  Journalism.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Hist.  52  and  53.  Open  to  all  Uni- 
versity students;  required  in  News-Editorial  curriculum.  A  study  of  the  impact 
of  the  American  press  on  the  nation;  the  development  of  today's  communica- 
tions media  from  the  beginnings  in  17th  Century  England  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies;  an  examination  of  the  great  names  in  journalism  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  contributions  to  today's  journalism;  freedom  of  the  press 
and  its  current  implications. 

228.  Law  of  the  News  Media.  II.  3  hr.  For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  A 
study  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  mass  media.  Considered  are  such  areas  as 
libel,  public  records,  criminal  trial  publicity,  freedom  of  information,  obscenity. 
Required  in  News -Editorial  curriculum. 

230.  Editorial  and  Interpretive  Writing.  I,  II.  3  hr.  Open  to  all  University  stu- 
dents; required  in  News-Editorial  and  Public  Relations  curricula.  Writing  and 
analyzing  editorials  and  columns;  a  study  of  the  editorial  page  and  editorial 
ethics,  problems  and  policies;  a  study  of  the  vital  elements  of  libel,  privacy, 
contempt,  and  other  phases  of  law  of  the  press. 

239.  Seminar  in  Advertising-Management  Problems.  I.  2  hr.  PR:  Senior  stand- 
ing and  major  or  minor  in  Advertising.  Required  in  Advertising  curriculum. 
Current  trends  in  advertising,  merchandising,  and  distribution  problems.  Stu- 
dents develop  individual  projects  in  some  phase  of  advertising  or  management. 

241.  Journalism  Problems.  I,  II,  S.  1-3  hr.  For  seniors  and  graduates.  An  in- 
tensive study,  independently  conducted,  of  a  specialized  area  or  problem  in 
journalism  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

242.  Advanced  Journalism  Problems.  I,  II,  S.  1-3  hr.  A  continuation  of  Journ. 
241. 

243.  International  Communications.  I.  3  hr.  International  wire  services.  Cover- 
age of  world  news  in  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries; 
and  desirability  of  a  free  flow  of  information  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
United  Nations  efforts  to  lower  news  barriers  will  be  examined. 


The  Division  of  Military  Science  and 
The  Division  of  Aerospace  Studies 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

EDWIN  W.  RbtnouM,  Ca      B  s     Professor  of  Milita-- 

Herbeivi  K,    1 .  r.    Obi        B  S ..    Assistant    Professor   and    /.-.  et    of 

Military  Science  (1965). 
O hover  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  S.Sgt.,  Instructor  in  Military  Scuiu. 
Edward  B.  Fimu  i  v.  M.Sct.,  Supply  Sergeant  in  Mihtar-, 
George  GbCZT,  Jr.,  (mi..  B  A..  .\  -istant  Professor  of  Milita:- 
Clarence  O.  Light,  Jk.,  Mat.,  I  tant  Profet 

ANTHONY  A.  PdUS,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Milittr  >66). 

Robert  B.  Snider,  Sct.  Maj.,  Sergeant  Major  in  Military  Science  (1963),  1959. 

AIR  FORCE  AEROSPACE  STUDIES  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

Chaz  M.  Holland,  Col.,  M.B.A.,  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  (1966). 
IAMB  W.  1Urkv.hi..  Maj.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  (1965). 
Walter  T.  Bergstrom.  Jr..  M.Sct.,  Sergeant  Major  in  Aerospace  St-  >65). 

Thomas  C.  Bum,  Capt.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies   (1965). 
Pail  Bltthx,  T.Sct.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  (1966). 
Alvu:  R.  Fqbtnbt,  S.Sgt.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  (1964). 
Ketth    E.    Kiplincer,    Capt.,    B.Sc.Ed.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Aerospace    Studies 

(1966). 
David  H.  Lovf,  S.Sgt.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  (1966). 
James  A.  McCabe,  T.Sct.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  (19 
Russell    V.    McDowell,    Capt.,    B.A.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Aerospace    St: 

(1085). 
Robert  E.  Seanor,  S.Sgt.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  j  1966). 
Nathan  H.  Thomas,  Capt.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 
Larry  W.  Unger,  Ale,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Aerospace  Studies  (1964). 
Robert  I..  VanMster,  Maj..  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  (1966). 
MARTIN  R.  Wade,  Jr..  Maj.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  (196 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BASIC  COURSE-FIRST  YEAR,  2  hr.  (Army) 

Military   Science   1.    Leadership    Laboratory;    Organization   of   the   Army;    Mi' 
Weapons.  Three  hours  per  week   during  the  first  half  of  the   - 
hour  per  week  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

Military   Science   2.   Leadership    Laboratory;    U.    S.    Army   and    National    S-  curity; 
CounUa insurgency  Operations.  One  hour  per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the 
neater;  three  hours  per  week  during  the  second  half  of  *' 

BASIC  COURSE-FIRST  YE  KB     Air  Force) 

Am   Force   Afros r  1.   3  hr.   Conflicting   political   phi 

national  power.  I*.  S.  Air  Forte  strategy  and  capabilities.  Two  classroom  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  semester  and  two  hours  per  week  of  C  Ding 

during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Air  Pom  ■    \i  hom-ace  Stodob  2.   1   !  ■     \  fc  of 

Corps  Train::  |  half  of  the  semester. 
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BASIC  COURSE-SECOND  YEAR,  2  hr.  (Army) 

Mil  nary  Science  3.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Map  Reading;  Small  Unit  Tactics;  4  hr. 
per  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester;  2  hr.  per  week  during  the 
second  half  of  the  semester. 

Military  Science  4.  Leadership  Laboratory;  American  Military  History;  2  hr.  per 
week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester;  4  hr.  per  week  during  the  second 
half  of  the  semester. 

BASIC  COURSE-SECOND  YEAR  (Air  Force) 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  3.  1  hr.  No  academic  classes,  two  hours  per  week  of 
Corps  Training  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  4.  3  hr.  Air  Force  operational  and  development  con- 
cepts, vital  world  issues  and  trends  in  military  power.  Two  classroom  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  semester  and  two  hours  per  week  of  Corps  Training 
during  the  last  half  of  the  semester. 

ADVANCED  COURSE-THIRD  YEAR,  3  hr.  (Army)* 

Military  Science  105.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Leadership;  Military  Teaching 
Methods;  Branches  of  the  Army;  3  hr.  per  week. 

Military  Science  106.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Small  Unit  Tactics;  Counterin- 
surgency;  3  hr.  per  week. 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  105.  3  hr.  PR:  Basic  Course  or  equiv.°*  Corps 
Training;  Growth  and  Development  of  Aerospace  Power.  A  survey  course 
describing  the  nature  of  war,  development  of  airpower  in  the  United  States, 
and  Air  Force  concepts,  doctrine  and  employment.  3  class  hours.  1  Corps 
Training  hour  per  week. 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  106.  3  hr.  PR:  Aerospace  Studies  105  or  consent; 
Corps  Training;  Growth  and  Development  of  Aerospace  Power.  Astronautics 
and  space  operations,  the  future  development  of  aerospace  power,  and  the 
United  States  space  programs,  vehicles  systems  and  problems  in  space  ex- 
ploration. 3  class  hours.  1  Corps  Training  hour  per  week. 

ADVANCED  COURSE-FOURTH  YEAR,  3  hr.  (Army)* 

Military  Science  107.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Role  of  the  U.  S.  in  World  Affairs; 
Command  and  Staff;  Estimate  of  the  Situation  and  Combat  Orders;  Army 
Administration;  3  hr.  per  week. 

Military  Science  108.  Leadership  Laboratory;  Logistics,  Supply  Management; 
Military  Law;  Map  Reading  Review;  Service  Orientation;  3  hr.  per  week. 

ADVANCED  COURSE-FOURTH  YEAR  (Air  Force) 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  107.  3  hr.  PR:  Aerospace  Studies  105  and  106  or 
consent;  Corps  Training.  Intensive  study  of  Military  law,  Management,  Com- 
mand and  Staff  Policies,  and  seminar  of  leadership  theory  and  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Air  Force.  3  class  hours.  1  Corps  Training  hour  per  week. 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  108.  3  hr.  PR:  Aerospace  Studies  105,  106,  and  107 
or  consent.  Corps  Training;  Study  of  human  relations,  problem  solving  tech- 
niques, management  and  leadership  case  studies;  seminar  on  the  junior  officer 
in  the  Air  Force.  3  class  hours.  1  Corps  Training  hour  per  week. 

♦An  elective  3-hour  non-military  subject  is  required  to  be  taken  during  either 
the  first  or  second  semester.  Elective  subjects  may  be  chosen  from  the  following: 
general  academic  areas:  1.  Effective  communications;  2.  Science  comprehension: 
:>.   General   psychology;    4.    Political   development   and    political   institutions. 

♦♦Equivalent  credit  may  be  granted  by  Registrar  of  the  University  and  the 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  on  the  basis  of  prior  military  service  or  ROTC 
training  other  than   courses  in  Aerospace  Studies   taken   at   this   University. 


The  School  of  Physical  Education 

FACULTY 

Ray  O.  Duncan,  Ed.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (19E 
W.  Quenton  Barni  iii.  M  \.  Assistant  Pi  ical  Education 

Charity  \\  1 1 1 1 1  Bi  i<>.  M.S.,  t  of  Physical  Education 

Kirin;  Jean   Blakemo  \stant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu*    ■ 

I960. 
William  a.  Boneall,  M.S.,  Assistant  ;  /  Education  and  <■■ 

Coc 
Robert  I  i  \     Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  thull 

Robkkt  \.  Brown,    \  B ..  Assistant  Prof  tsor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director  of 

Intercollegiate  Athleti  1960. 

Clai  i>i   II.  Buckley,  MJSd.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Asm  'hall 

Coach    (1966). 
\\i\iii     Aw    Cabbuth,    Ph.D..    Professor   of   Physical    Education    and   Chairman    of 

Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  (198 
JAMES    \  B.S.,   Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Head  Eoothall  Coach 

(191 
E.  I  dgene  Com  m,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (I960), 
JACE  C.    FXJQC,    M  A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  A 
Kevin  Gelson,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach     1966). 

(1986). 

B  v.  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1965). 
Grace  M.  Griffin,  A.M..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  >23. 

Ai  una    C.    GwYNNE,    M.S.,      \ssistant    Professor    of    Physical    Education    and    II 

Trainer   (1964),   1934. 

Hahhick.    M.A.,   Ai  Professor  of  Physical   Education  and  Coach  of 

Baseball  and  Wrestlinu.    I  1955),    1924. 
Ions  W.  Hesen,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phi/sical  Education  and  Athletic  Team 

Physician   (1966),   1957. 
WlLLIAW    !).    Hicks,    B.A.,    Instructor   in   Physical  Education   and   Assistant    Eoothall 

Coach   (1966). 
FREDERICS    J.    HOLTEB,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Physical    Education    and    Chairman 

Department   of  Health   Education  and  Chairman   of   Graduate   Studu 

19-17. 

SON,  Jb.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation   (1961),    I 
Rl<  BARD    E.    Inman.    B.S.,    Instructor   in   Physical  Education   and  'hall 

Coach   (1966). 

\    ki  aj.uk.  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Freshman  Bashihall 

Coach    (1965). 
Jack    S.    LOWDEB,    M.Kd.,    Instructor   in    P)  <lucation   and    Swimmin. 

(1964). 
Jerry  Mhjjeen,  B.S.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Physical  Education  (1966). 
Garland  E.  Mohan,  Jr.,  M.A..  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  at  kei- 

hall  Coach   (1965). 
Samuel  J.  Morris,  Ml  Educoti  "  12. 

Lav.:  '  .    Instructor    in    PL-  ucation    m        I  I     uich 

(19 

M  on  J  u  tsor  of  PI 

Robert  J.  Perry,  M.S..  Instructor  (part-timr1)  in 

J  wn  -  I     Ro  i  i  r.  Ms.  Jnstn    ■ 

Stanley  1".  Romanosei,  M.S     Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and 

Athl 
John  G.  Son  EtLAi  m  R,  M  I  reotion  and  Chairman  oj 

i  Recreation  I  1960  V  | 
John   Simon,   ms     Associate   I  lucatkm   and   Choi 

■■  eni  of  PI  lucatkm  fot  M 
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Thomas  J.  Sheehan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1965). 

J.  Edward  Shockey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  to  Athletic 

Director  (1966),   1950. 
Marshall  L.  Taylor,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Football 

Coach   (1966). 
Howard  D.  Tippett,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Football 

Coach  (1966). 
David  E.  Tork,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant  Director  of  Develop- 
ment (1964),  1963. 
Patrick  A.  Tork,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean; 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Athletics  (1960),  1943. 
Raymond  C.  Waters,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Head  Basketball 

Coach  (1965). 
Charles  F.  Welty,   B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant   Trainer 

(1965). 
Mary  {Catherine  Wiedebusch,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1955). 
C.  Peter  Yost,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Chairman  of  Department 

of  Safety  Education  (1963),  1946. 


General  Information 


The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  are: 

1.  To  conduct  a  general  program  of  physical  education  for  University  students. 

2.  To  provide  professional  preparation  for  careers  in  physical  education,  ath- 
letic coaching,  recreation,  health  education,  safety  education,  and  pre-physical 
therapy. 

3.  To  provide  an  intramural  activities  program  for  students  and  faculty. 

ORGANIZATION 

Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
Department  of  Recreation 
Department  of  Health  Education 

FACILITIES 

The  Field  House  provides  facilities  for  classes,  intramural  sports,  recreation 
activities,  and  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  also  contains  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Elizabeth  Moore  Hall  provides  physical  education,  intramural,  and  recreation 
facilities  for  women  students.  It  also  houses  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women. 

Mountainlair,  the  student  activities  center,  provides  facilities  for  swimming  and 
bowling. 

Mountaineer  Field  is  located  within  the  stadium.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
35,000  and  provides  facilities  for  intercollegiate  football  and  track  and  field  events. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  are 
also  located  in  the  stadium. 

Outdoor  facilities  for  the  physical  education,  intramural  sports,  recreation,  and 
intercollegiate  athletics  are  located  in  the  stadium  and  on  the  Evansdale  Campus. 

INTRAMURALS 

A  broad  intramural  sports  program  for  men  and  women  is  provided  by  the 
School.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  intramural  program  to  encourage  all  students  of  the 
University  to  participate  in  organized  athletic  sports  and  wholesome  active  recreation. 
Competition  is  promoted  among  student  groups  and  individuals.  Groupings  such  as 
classes,  fraternities,  sororities,  dormitories,  and  other  nonfraternity  units,  form  the 
foundation  for  activities  in  competitive  sports. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Members  of  the  staff  of   the  School  of   Phytic*]   EducatJ  H   adwsers   to 

student  organizations. 

Physical  Education   Major  (T.i  b 

Membership  in  the  Physical  Education  Major  clul>  )>  open  to  all  majors  and 
minors  in  Physical  Education  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Am.ii.au  Association  f"i 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  The  purposes  ol  the  Club  an   I  i  in 
interest  in  the  profession  and  to  provide  additional  professiona]  opportunities. 

Dolphin  Club 

The  purposes  of  Dolphin  IK  to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in  swimming  and 
to  present  a  water  pageant  in  the  Spring.  Membership  is  open  to  all  University  stu- 
dents who  pass  the  swimming  requirements  that  have  been  Determined  by  the  group. 

Orchesis 

Orchesis,  the  University  dance  group,  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  taken  two 
or  more  courses  in  modern  dance  technique  and  who  can  meet  the  group's  requm  - 
ment  in  technique  and  composition.  The  purpose  is  to  stimulate  interest  and  under- 
standing of  modern  dance  through  demonstrations  and  public  performan 

VVVU  Professional  Recreation  Society 

The  club  is  open  to  those  students  who  are  Recreation  majors  or  minors.   The 
club  has  as  its  objectives:   (1)  the  raising  of  professional  standards,  and   (2)   keeping 
informed  of  developments  in  the  recreation  field  on  state   and   national   levels. 
club  is  an  affiliate  of  the  West  Virginia  Recreation  Society  and  National   Recreation 
and  Park  Association. 

Sigma  Delta  Psi 

Sigma  Delta  Psi  is  a  national  honorary  athletic  fraternity  for  men.  The  object 
of  this  organization  is  to  promote  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  <•: 
students.  To  qualify  for  membership,  the  individual  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements. Trials  will  be  afforded  candidates  each  semester  and,  in  addition,  records 
compiled  by  prospective  members  in  regularly  scheduled  intramural  activities  and 
athletic  contests  shall  be  considered  valid 

TOUCHE 

The  fencing  club  of  the  University  is  open  to  all  students.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  is  to  promote  interest  and  to  develop  the  skill  of  the  members  through  weekly 
meetings. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  general  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  cl  neral 

physical  efficiency,  skills  in  sports,  dance,  and  wholesome  health  and  recreation 
attitudes.  Experiences  gained  in  the  program  provide  a  basis  for  participation  in 
intramural  and  varsity  athletics,  as  well  as  on-  and  off-campus  reoreatj 

The  courses  are  specifically  designed  to:  (a)  understand  the  importance-  of 
exercise,  activity,  relaxation,  rest,  and  nutrition  to  one's  physical  and  mental  well- 
being,   (b)   understand  the  relationship  of  physical  education   to  1 

an  appreciation  of  the  human  organism    (how  tin-   body   can  1    me   ability 

and    capacity    to    control    and    direct    these    movements    with    skill    and    inteOigt 
(d)  understand  the  meaning  of  physical  fitness  ,uk]  create  the  desire  I  and 

maintain  it,  (e)  develop  in  each  student  optimum  physical  fitness  and  teach  skills 
for  lifelong  maintenance  of  physical  fitness,      f     develop    LB    ippn     ;  it-    □ 
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sports,  and  dance  common  to  our  culture  and  the  desire  to  actively  engage  in  these 
physical  activities,  and  (g)  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  acquire  the  skills 
essential  to  participate  in  athletics,  sports,  dance,  and  related  activities. 

Students  satisfying  the  course  demands  meet  the  University  requirements  in 
Physical  Education  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  Those  students  who  are  unable 
to  participate  in  the  regular  program  because  of  physical  handicaps  are  assigned 
to  the  adapted  program. 

This  requirement  should  be  met  by  the  men  in  their  first  year  of  residence  and 
by  women  in  their  first  two  years  of  residence.  Two  hours  of  general  program  are 
required  for  men  and  four  hours  for  women. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  COURSES  FOR  MEN 

1  and  2.  General  Program  for  Men.  1  hr.  Required  of  all  freshmen  in  the  Uni- 
versity (except  majors  in  Physical  Education).  Students  who  are  found  to  be 
physically  unable  to  engage  in  regular  activity  will  be  assigned  to  an  adapted 
program  of  physical  education  recommended  by  University  physicians  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  staff  of  the  department. 

Students  may  select  any  one  of  the  combinations  of  activities  listed  below.  He 
will  not  be  permitted  to  repeat  his  choice  the  second  semester,  but  he  will 
make  another  choice  of  entirely  different  activities.  The  student's  adviser  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  a  student  does  not  repeat  the  same  activities. 

The  combination  of  activities  are: 

A— Golf  and  Badminton  E— Volleyball  and  Archery 

B— Conditioning  and  Gymnastics  F— Tennis  and  Volleyball 

C— Handball  and  Swimming  G— Handball  and  Badminton 

D— Tennis  and  Archery  H— Conditioning 

I— Adapted  Program 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  COURSES  FOR  WOMEN 

General  Program  for  Women.  Physical  Education  3,  Fundamentals  of  Physical 
Education,  is  required  of  all  freshman  women  students  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  student  should  select  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups  to  com- 
plete the  4-hr.  requirement: 

Group  1-Phys.  Ed.  14,  15,  16 (Swimming) 

Group  2-Phys.  Ed.  5,  11,  17,  18   (Dancing) 

Group  3-Phys.  Ed.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  21,  25  (Individual  or  Team  Sports) 

3.  Fundamentals  of  Physical  Education.  I.  1  hr.  Physical  self-image,  prin- 
ciples of  movement,  movement  patterns  in  sports  and  daily  living.  Required  of 
freshman  women. 

4.  Golf  and  Bowling.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

5.  Ballroom  Dance.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Fundamentals  of  ballroom  dancing.  For  men 
and  women  students. 

7.  Archery.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

8.  Recreational  Sports.  I,  II.  1  hr.  Badminton,  table  tennis,  deck  tennis,  and 
shuffleboard. 

9.  Team  Sports.  I.  1  hr.  Volleyball  and  hockey. 

10.  Team  Sports.  II.  1  hr.  Basketball  and  softball. 

11.  Folk  Dancing.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

13.    Tennis  and  Bowling.  I,  II.  1  hr. 
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14.  Ijimkmahy  Swimming  and  Diyim.    1    II.   1  hr. 

15.  Imikmidiaii    Mwmminc.  and  Diving.  I.  II.  1  hr. 

16.  LmsAviNG  and  Wa  ill  hr.    Opportunity  to  auahrj  I 
can  Red  Cross  Senior  I 

17.  Ei.fmiviaiu   MoDSBN  Dam  l     I.  II.   1  hr. 

is.  Mooom  Damgs.  1.  II.  1  hr   PR:  Phys.  Ed  17     I  d  and 

woo 

21.     Physical   PllMlH.   I.   II.   1   hr. 
25.    Fencinc.  I,  II.  1  hr. 

Physical  Edw  mon  fob  Elementari  Teachers    Not  for  VI    lie 

Women  students  who  ire  planning  to  teach  in  elemental)  ire  require 

take  the  following  courses  to  meet  the  4-hr.  requirement: 

41.    Physical  EDUCATION  for  ElxMXNTABI  TRACHRRS.  I.  1  hr.   i  W 

i'msicAL  Education  for  Elkmentahy  Teachers.  II.   1   hr.   |  W 

43.    PaY»rcAL  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers.  I.  II.  2  hr. 

Men  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  elementary  grades  are  requJn 

take  the  following  courses: 

1.  Central  Program  for  Men.  I.  1  hr. 

2.  Ceneral  Program  for  Men.  II.  1  hr. 

Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Tba<  bebs.  I,  II.  2  hr. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

./;'.:    Mr.    Duncan    (Chairman);    Miss   Cariu  ;  h     Mlssrs.    Brown,    Hoi 

Scherlacher,  Semon,  Tork,  and  Yost. 
I 'ruler  graduate  Curriculum:  Miss  Carruth  (Chairman);  Miss  Blakemore;   Messrs. 

Barnette,  Scherlacher,  Semon,  and  Yost. 
Graduate  Curriculum:    Mr.   Holter    (Chairman);    Miss   Carruth;    Mesmcs.    S<  hek- 

lacher.  Semon,  Sheehan,  and  Yost. 
Intramural  AcUoUies:  Mr.  Myers  i  Chairman);  Miss  Blakemore  and  Mb.  Corum. 
Placement:  Mr.  Tore  (Clxairman);  Mrs.  Beto  and  Mr.  Semon. 
Scholarship:  Mr.  Yost  [Chairman);  Mi^>  Blakemore  and  Mr.  Hotchb 
Student-Faculty  Relations:    Mrs.    YViedebcsch    (Chairman);    Mm 

Hutchison,  Myers,  and  Riffle. 
Swimming  and  Water  Safety:    Mr.   Yost    (Chairman);    Miss   Blakemore  and   Mr. 

ClLSON. 

tided    Programs:     Mr.     Scherlacher     (Chairman);     Miss     Carruth:     Me-smcs 
Holter,  Semon,  and  Yost. 
Visiting:  Forrest  C.  Clark  (Chairman);  Dr.  C.royfr  Himukk.  Mm    ('.  S    Earn 
Mrs.  J.  B.  McCue,  and  Lt.  R.  E.  Stanley. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 


The    degree   of    Bachelor   of    Science    in    Physical    Education    or    the    degree    of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation  may  be  conferred  upon  any  student  wl 

the    entrance   requirements    and   offers    at    Last    12<S   hours    with 

Candidates  for  Physical  Education  degrees  must  also  B  :n  School  and  d 

mental   requirements. 

All  graduates  who  entered  the  University  for  the  first  time  I     5  BRf,  1964. 

or   later,    must   complete    the    University   Core    Curriculum    requirements    m    <  . 
graduate. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS 

Of  the  128  hours  which  are  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Physical  Education,  at  least  45  hours  are  required  in  the  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. The  remaining  hours  must  be  selected  from  such  courses  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  adviser.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  is  advised  to  make  a  selection  of  one  of 
the  teaching  combinations  on  page  393  and  to  complete  the  number  of  semester  hours 
required  in  each  training  group. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  University  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Physical  Education  as  well  as  State  requirements  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. The  curriculum  for  the  four-year  course  has  been  so  arranged  that  consideration 
is  given  to  various  activities  which  should  constitute  a  well-rounded  program  of 
physical  education  for  children  and  youth.  The  courses  are  arranged  in  twelve  groups 
as  follows: 

1.  Required  activity  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  men:  Phys.  Ed.  5,  51, 
52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  121,  130,  131,  132,  and  for  women:  5,  31,  32,  33,  35,  54, 
61,  63,  66,  130,  131,  132. 

2.  Required  theory  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  both  men  and  women,  un- 
less otherwise  indicated  are:  Phys.  Ed.  36  (W),°  71,  175,  176,  177,  180, 
191,  278. 

3.  Required  courses  in  Recreation:  Rec.  4. 

4.  Required  courses  in  Health  Education:  Health  Ed.  2  and  101  or  102. 

5.  Required  courses  in  Safety  Education:  Safety  Ed.  127  and  Safety  Ed.  181. 

6.  Required  courses  in  English. 

7.  Required  courses  in  Science  which  furnish  a  background  for  physical  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Required  courses  in  Education  which  consider  the  principles  of  general 
education. 

9.  Required  courses  in  Social  Studies. 

10.  Required  courses  in  Music  and  Art. 

11.  Required  courses  in  Mathematics. 

12.  Required  courses  in  Speech. 

13.  Required  courses  in  Military  Science  or  Aerospace  Studies. 

14.  Elective  courses. 

♦Courses  marked  (M)  are  open  to  men;  courses  marked  (W)  are  open  to 
women;  all  others  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

A  sound  and  vigorous  body  is  essential  to  all  students  who  elect  this  curriculum. 
Each  student  must  pass  a  thorough  physical  examination  before  he  will  be  allowed 
to  enroll  in  this  program.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  personal  and  professional 
qualifications  of  the  student  as  well  as  upon  a  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

Student  teaching  in  physical  education  is  available  in  University  High  School 
and  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Morgantown.  Opportunity  also  is  provided  in 
University  High  School  for  practice  coaching  of  high  school  athletic  teams.  Assisting 
in  the  General  Program  in  physical  education  is  required  of  all  majors. 

All  students  registered  in  the  School  must  successfully  pass  a  motor  ability-  test. 

Advisers 

Designated  members  of  the  School's  staff  serve  as  advisers  for  all  major  students 
in  physical  education  and  recreation. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  know  the  requirements  for  graduation,  second 
teaching  field,  and  for  certification.  All  students  are  urged  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  these  regulations  immediately. 

Recommendation  for  Certification 

The  prospective  teacher  who  intends  to  apply  for  certification  for  school  service 
in  the  State  should  take  care  to  satisfy  requirements  for  other  teaching  fields  and 
required  courses  in  Education  and  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  are  planning  a  teaching  career  must  meet  the  certification  re- 
quirements that  are  in  effect  at  their  first  registration  in  teaching  preparation  pro- 
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gram.   Students  may  learn  of  the  requirements   for  eertifnation   from   the   CbU 
Human  Resources  and  Education.  Students  are  urged  to  heroine  familiar  with   DMM 
certification  regulations  during  their  freshman  vear. 

For  teacher  certification,  the  student  shall  i><-  responsible  for  every  registration  in 


a  course.  The 

Students 
curriculum^: 


grade-point  average  shall  he  computed  on  all  work   attempted, 
interested    in    t<  at  her    preparation    may    elect    the    following    certified 

A—  Elementary    (  C'.rades    1-9) 

B-Teaching  Physical  Education  (Grades  1-12) 

C-Secomlarv-  (  ( '.rades   7-12) 


Suggested  teaching  combinations  for  B  and  C  above: 

Grades   1-12  Secondary  C.radrs  7-12 

Art  1.    Art 

Language  Arts  2.    English 

Mathematics 
General    Science 
Social   Studies 
Speech 


Industrial  Arts 
Journalism 

Speech 

Mathematics 


(Other  combinations  approved  by  the  adviser) 


CURRICULUM  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJORS 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

The  curriculum  for  majors  is  organized  to  provide  professional  preparation  for 
men  and  women  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  health  ana  physical  edu- 
cation in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  The  courses  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  University  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physi-  t| 
Education,  as  well  as  the  State  requirements  for  teacher  education  in  secondary  and 
elementary  schools. 

SECONDARY 

Women 


FIRST  YEAR 

SE 

COM 

)  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 
Biol.  1 
Hist.  1 
Health  Ed. 
P.E.  5 
P.E.  31 
P.E.  35 
P.E.  71 

2 

3 

4 
3 

2 
T 
1 
1 
2 

17 

English  2 
Biol.  2 
Hist.  2 
Music   10 
P.E.  32 
P.E.  33 
P.E.  36 

3 

4 
3 
3 
1 

1 
2 

"l7 

Educ.  105 
Educ.  100 
Soc.  Sci.  1 
English  35  or  1 
Math.  21 
P.E.  61 
P.E.  63 
Speech  3  or  11 

3 

1 

4 

27  3 

2 

1 
1 
3 

18 

Educ.  106 
Soc.  Sci.  2 
P.E.  54 
P.E.  66 
English  36  or 
Rec.  4 
Math.  22 

3 
4 

2 
1 
128  3 
3 
2 

18 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Si-rond  Sem. 

Ih. 

Safety  Ed. 
Safetv  Ed. 
Health  Ed. 
P.E.  130 
P.E.  175 
Art  30 
Elective 

127 

1S1 

102 

2 

2 

2 

T 

5 
3 

3 

Zool.  271 
P.E.  131 
P.E.  132 
P.E.  176 
P.E.  177 
P  1'..  180 
Elective 

4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 

P.E.  191                2 
•Educ.   120           4 
•Educ,   124           6 
•Edna  152           2 

Educ.  Elective     2 
Elective                 3 

P.E.  278 
•Educ.  120 
°F<luc.  12-1 
•Educ.  152 

Elective 

3 
4 

2 
3 

IS 


17 


19 


18 


•Required  for  those  students  desirlnsr  certification  for  teaching.  May  be  taken 
the  first  or  second  semester  of  senior  y«. -ar. 
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SECONDARY 

Men 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sent. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem 

Hr. 

Biol.  1 
English  1 

Hist.    1 
Mil.  or  A.S 
P.E.  71 
P.E.  53 
P.E.  5 
P.E.  52 

4 
3 
3 

.  1     2-3 

2 
2 
1 

1 

Biol.  2 
English  2 
Hist.  2 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2 
Health  Ed.  2 
P.E.  51 
Rec.  4 

4 

3 

3 

2-] 

2 
2 
3 

Math.  21                 2 
English  35  or  127  3 
Soc.  Sci.  1               3 
Music  10                3 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3    2-1 
P.E.  55                   2 
Health  Ed.  102    2 

English  36  or  128  3 
Speech  3  or  11       3 
Soc.  Sci.  2              3 
P.E.  56                   2 
P.E.  54                   2 
Mil.  or  A.S.  4    2-3 
Math.  22                2 

18-19 

] 

L8-19 

16-17 

17-18 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sern. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem.          Hr. 

Second  Sen 

u      Hr. 

P.E.  121 
P.E.  130 
P.E.  175 

Art  30 
Educ.  105 
Educ.  100 
Safety  Ed. 
Safety  Ed. 

2 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 
181      2 
127      2 

P.E.  132 
Zool.  271 
P.E.  177 
P.E.  131 
P.E.  176 
P.E.  180 
Educ.  106 
Elective 

1 
4 
3 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 

P.E.  191                 2 
Educ.  120] 
Educ.  152  r  *      12 
Educ.  124  J 
Elective                  3 

P.E.  278 
Educ.  120] 
Educ.  152 
Educ.  124. 
Elective 

3 

>*      12 
3 

19  19  17  18 

♦Student  teaching  block — to  be  taken  either  first  or  second  semester. 

ELEMENTARY 
Women 


FIRST 

YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

English  1 
Biol.  1 

3 

English  2 

3 

Educ.  105 

3 

Educ.  106 

3 

4 

Biol.  2 

4 

Educ.  100 

1 

Soc.  Sci.  2 

4 

Hist.  1 

3 

Hist.  2 

3 

Soc.  Sci.  1 

4 

English  36  or 

128  3 

Art  30 

2 

Health  Ed. 

2 

English  35  or  127  3 

Hist.  53 

3 

P.E.  5 

1 

Math.  6 

3 

Hist.  52 

3 

Art  2 

2 

P.E.  31 

1 

P.E.  32 

1 

Music  10 

2 

P.E.  54 

2 

P.E.  35 

1 

P.E.  33 

1 

Art  1 

2 

P.E.  66 

1 

P.E.  71 

2 

P.E.  61 

1 

17 

17 

19 

18 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem. 

Hr. 

Phys.  Sci.  1 

4 

Phys.  Sci.  2 

4 

Safety  Ed.  181 

2 

P.E.  278 

3 

Health  Ed. 

101     2 

P.E.  131 

1 

P.E.  191 

2 

Hist.  150 

3 

Music  11 

2 

P.E.  132 

1 

Safety  Ed.  127 

2 

Educ.  145 

2 

P.E.  63 

1 

P.E.  176 

2 

P.E.  180 

2 

Educ.  146 

6 

P.E.  130 

1 

P.E.  177 

3 

Geog.  109 

3 

Lib.  Sci.  203 

3 

P.E.  175 

5 

Educ.  142 

3 

Math.  270 

3 

Educ.  144 

2 

Educ.  141 

3 

Music  12 
Educ.  143 

2 
2 

Speech  3  or  11 

3 

18 


18 


17 


19 
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ELEMENTARY 
Men 


FIRS!    VI   M 

)   V1AK 

First   Sem. 

Hr. 

ad  Sent. 

Hr. 

i'irst    5                    Hr. 

Hr 

English    I 

3 

English  2 

3 

Health  Ed  101 

3 

Biol.  1 

4 

Biol  2 

4 

S  i.  l 

Art                               3 

Hist.    1 

3 

Hist.  2 

3 

Music     10 

P.1 

Mil.  or  AS 

1     2-3 

Mil.  ...    \  -    2 

2-1 

P.E.  55 

l'l                        2 

1    1      " 

1 

II    ..1th  Ed.  2 

i 

Mil.  .»r  AS    3     2-1 

Mil     :    \  S    1 

WW.  53 

o 

P.E.  51 

a 

Art    1                          J 

I  or  11       > 

P.E.  71 

o 

P.E.  52 

1 

Educ.  loo              1 

Math.  6                     3 

Ait  2 

17-ls 


Hi-1' 


17-18 


17-18 


THIRD 

\i  \i; 

FOURT1 

1    YEAR' 

I'irst   Sent. 

Hr. 

md  Sem. 

Hr. 

/•irs/  Sem.          Hr 

ud  Sent.      Hr 

175 

Safety  Ed. 

Music  11 
Educ.  105 
Hist 
Hist.   150 

127 

5 

2 
3 
3 
3 

P.1     L32 

Educ.   1 41 

1    7 
Ediu.  143 
Music  12 
Educ.  106 
Educ.  142 

1 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 

Math.  270             3 
Hist.  53                3 
Lib.  Sci.  203        3 
Phvs.  Sci.  1               A 

Safety  Ed.  181       2 
English  35  or  127  3 

IM.    i                    3 
l'.E.  176 
P.E.  ISO 
Phyj    - 

lish  36of 
IM  .  177                 3 

L8 


17 


is 


•in  addition  curriculum  the  student   must  complete 

teaching  block  of  l"  hours — Education  144.  14"..  14<">. 


CURRICULUM  FOR  RECREATION  MAJORS 

Degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 

Tin-    major   curriculum    in    recreation    is    planned    primarily    to    prepare    for    pro- 
Pessimal  recreation  responsibilities  in  parks  and  recreation  systems,  public  and  priv- 
ate, industries,  churches,  public  housing,  hospitals,  and  similar  agencies  in 
which  has  become  increasingly  leisure  oriented. 

of  the  hours  required  for  the  degree,  courses  are  arranged  in  six  groups; 
amunications    |  12 
Curriculum 
Physical   Education.   Health  Education,  and   Safety   Education      W-16        M-l! 
:  ration   (32) 
'  1  Work    (3) 
Electfves  in  allied  disciplines  (at  least)  (W-31)   (M- 
Electives   are   to   be   selected   by   advisement.    Secure   ■   list    of    recomm 
electives  from  the  recreation  department  office.  It  is  generally  advisable  f<u  n 
tion  majors  to  prepare  themselves  in  at  least  two  human   interest   recreation  areas   b\ 
electing   courses   in   arts   and   era!-  4ics.    music,    dance,    nature    recreation,    and 

sports.   Men   electing  advanced  ROTC  must  add  hours  required  to  rj 
quirt  meats. 

Durum  the  summer  between  the  junior  and  senior  year,  all   mail  . aired 

to    do    at    least    eight    weeks    of    Supervised    recreation    leadership    field    work. 

selected  agency  in  which  the  student  will  do  his  work  must  be  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  supervision  ana  visital 
The  W]m\  report  and  evaluation  by  the  student  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
ling   semester. 
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FIRST 

YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Sem. 

Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

First  Sem.           Hr. 

Second  Sem.      Hr. 

English  1 

3 

English  2               3 

English  18              3 

Bot.  2                     4 

Health  Ed.  2 

2 

Hist.    (Elect.) 

Mil.  or  A.S.  3 

Econ.  51  (W)       3 

Mil.  or  A.S.  1 

(W)                   3 

(M)                 2-1 

Mil.  or  A.S.  4 

(M) 

2-3 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2 

P.E.  31  (W)         1 

(M)                2-3 

P.E.  5 

1 

(M)                2-1 

P.E.  53  (M)         2 

Music  10  (M)       3 

P.E.  50  or  33 

Music  10  (W)       3 

P.E.  54                  2 

P.E.  66  (W)         1 

(W) 

1 

Psychol.  3  (M)     4 

Psychol.  3  (W)     4 

P.E.  132  (M)        l 

P.E.  50  or  52 

Rec.  11                   3 

Rec.  5                     2 

Rec.  102                3 

(M) 

1 

Geol.  5                   3 

Rec.  11                   3 

Speech  11  (W)     T 

P.E.  35  (W) 

1 

Geol.  2  (Lab.)      1 

Speech  11  (M)     3 

Sociol.  1                 3 

Rec.  1 

3 

Zool.   1 

4 

W 

-15 

W-16 

W-15 

W-17 

M-16-17 

M-15-16 

M-16-17 

M-16-17 

THIRD  YEAR  FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Sem.          Hr.  Second  Sem.      Hr.  First  Sem.  Hr.      Second  Sem.      Hr. 

Art  30                    3  Drama  177  (M)  2  Drama  177  (W)  2      Journ.  212              3 

Eng.  Lit.   (Elect.)  Drama  178  (M)  1  Drama  178  (W)  1      Psychol.  115          3 

(M)                    3  Econ.  51  (M)  3  For.  142  (M)       2      Rec.  202                3 

Core  A  Elect.        3  Eng.  Lit.   ( Elect. )  Rec.  145  3      Rec.  271                 3 

Hist.  Elect.  (M)  3          (W)  3  Rec.  282  3      Elect.  (M)            3 

P.E.  130                1  For.  140  3  Safety  Ed.  181             Elect.  (W)            6 

Rec.  107                3  P.E.  131  1  (M)                   2 

Safety  Ed.  127      2  P.E.  132  (W)  1  Sociol. 

Safety  Ed.  181  Pol.  Sci.  120  3  200  Level          3 

(W)                    2  Rec.  104  3  Elect.                      3 

Elect.  (W)  3  Elect.   (W)  3 

W-17  W-17  W-15  W-18 

M-18  M-16  M-16  M-15 

Recreation  Minor 

Those  students  majoring  in  other  fields  may  elect  to  work  for  a  minor  in 
recreation  which  will  prepare  them  for  leadership  responsibility  in  various  types  of 
recreation  services,  such  as  private  agencies,  summer  programs  in  communities, 
school  board-sponsored  public  recreation  systems,  and  park  program  responsibilities. 
The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents,  are  recommended: 

Course  Number  and  Title  Hr. 

Rec.       5,  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Recreation   2 

Rec.     11,  Nature  Recreation  and  Camping    3 

Rec.  102,  Program  Planning    3 

Rec.  104,  Functional  Facilities  Planning   3 

Rec.  107,  Recreation   Leadership    3 

Rec.  202,  Philosophy  of  Recreation   3 

Rec.  282,  Recreation  Administration    3 

Phys.  Ed.  54,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports    2 


CURRICULUM  FOR  PRE-PHYSICAL  THERAPY  STUDENTS 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

The  following  curriculum  for  pre-physical  therapy  students  is  organized  to  meet 
the  University  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation as  well  as  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  to  physical  therapy  schools 
approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association, 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDI  CATION 


FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAB 


First  Sem. 

English  1 

Biol. 

Hist. 

P.E. 

P.E. 

P.E. 

r.i:. 

P.K. 


1 
1 

5 
71 

I  (W) 
31     W) 

35  (W) 
Mil.  or  A.S. 

M 
Pi:    52   (M) 
53  (M) 


Hr. 

3 
4 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2-3 
1 
9 


S 

English  2 

Bi,»l.  2 
Hist.  2 

Health  Ed  2 
Rec  4 

1-1      12  |  W 
p.i;.  33    w 
36  (W) 

Mil.  or  A.S.  2 

M 
51    (M) 


Hr. 
3 
4 
3 

2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

2-1 

2 


First  Sem.  Hr. 

Soc.  Sci.  1  3 

Physics  1  4 

English  35  or  127  3 

Music  10  3 

IM.    ft]      W)  1 

1 
Mil.  or  A.S.  3 

M  2-1 

P.E.  55  (  M  ) 


Hr. 
3 
4 

English  3o  or  I ! 


Art  30 
P.E. 

VI 
Mil.  o: 
M 
P.E.  5' 


3 
2 

I 


Elective-  (W)  2-3      Elective'     VI     - 


w-ie 

M-18-19 


W-19 

M-1S-19 


W-17-1S 
M-16-17 


W-18-19 

M- 


THIRD  YEAR 


FOURTH  YEAB 


First  Sem. 

Psych.  3  4 

Health  Ed.  101  or 

102  2 

S       v  Ed  127  2 

Safety  Ed.  181  2 

Speech  3  or  1 1  3 

P.E.  175  5 


Hr.       Second  Sem.       Hr.       First  Sem. 


h.  4 
Zool.  271 
P.E.  132 
P.E.  176 
P.E.  177 
P.E.  ISO 


Hr.       Second  Sem.       Hr. 


Chem.  1 
P.E.  121 
P.E.  130 
P.E.  191 
Elective* 
Elective0 


(M) 


•1 
2 
1 
2 
(W)7-8 
(M)       6 


..    2 

pi:.  131 

■ 

P.E.  - 
Electi\<  ° 


W-18 

M-1S 


w-ie 

M-16 


W-14-15 
M-      15 


W-14 
M-14 


•Klectives  should  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  admission  requirements  of  the 
physical    therapy  school   in   which    the   student   expects   to   enroll.   Bojmtti 
tlVttfl  ic.    105.    106;    Foreijm    Language    (French,    German,    Italian. 

sh   1   and   J);  Math.   2,  3,  4:   Psychol.   110.   U6.   122.   125.  218.   222.   229.  236;  Sociol. 
210.  211.  234.  135,  243;  Speech  75.  256;  Zool.  231.  232.  233.  235.  236.   237. 

Entrance  requirements  to  the  various  schools  of  physical  therapy  vary.  The 
majority  of  physical  therapy  schools  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
accept  students  if:  (1)  they  have  graduated  from  an  approved  school  of  phy 
education;  (2)  they  have  graduated  from  an  approved  school  of  nursing;  or  (3) 
they  have  completed  two  or  three  years  of  college  work.  Preference  is  given  those 
students  who  have  specified  credits  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology. 

CORRECTIVE  THERAPY1 

V.  -t  Virginia  University,  through  an  affiliation  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, prepares  men  and  women  as  corrective  therapists  for  possible  employment 
under  civil  service  regulations  in  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  throughout  the 
United    States.1 

Students  pursuing  certification  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
Physical  Education  can  obtain  preparation  as  corrective  therapists  by  comp!- 
clock  hours  of  clinical  laboratory  experience   in  a   general,   medical,   surgical,   and/or 
Psychiatric  hospital.  The  laboratory  experience  is  met  by  completing   Physical   Edu- 


■Oorrective   therapy   is   the  application   of  the   principles,   technlqu.s.    an d 

llcally    oriented    physical    education    to    assist    the    physician    in    the 
accomplishment     of     prescribed     objectives.     It     is    administered     under     th. 
supervision   of  a  physician   who  deterr  and   limits  of  the   therapist's 

work   and   specifies    these   by   prescription. 

'Present  affiliation   is  with  the  Veterans  Administration   Hospital,   Leecfa    Farm 
Road.   Pittsburgh   6.   Pa. 
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cation  276,  Residency  in  Corrective  Therapy,  a  six  weeks'  course  offered  during  the 
summer  at  a  Veterans  Hospital  under  the  auspices  of  the  professional  staff.  Room 
and  board  is  provided  by  the  supervising  hospital. 

Students  interested  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  employment  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  corrective  therapists  should  indicate  such  an  interest  prior  to  com- 
pleting their  junior  year.  Subsequent  to  completing  the  course,  those  interested 
trainees  will  file  application  for  Federal  employment  with  the  Board  of  Civil  Service 
Examiners,  Veterans  Administration  Central  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

2.  Personal  and  Community  Health.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Phases  of  healthful  living 
which  should  be  understood  by  all  college  students.  Special  emphasis  on 
aspects  of  personal  health. 

101.  The  Elementary  School  Health  Program.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Educ.  105. 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  health  program  which  takes  place  in  the  school  or 
through  the  efforts  of  school  personnel;  the  organization,  educational  aspects, 
and  personnel  relationships  involved  in  school  health  services,  healthful 
school  living,  and  health  education.  Required  for  teacher  certification. 

102.  The  Secondary  School  Health  Program.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Educ.  105. 
Study  and  analysis  of  the  health  program  which  takes  place  in  the  school  or 
through  the  efforts  of  school  personnel;  the  organization,  educational  aspects, 
and  personnel  relationships  involved  in  school  health  services,  healthful 
school  living,  and  health  education.  Required  for  teacher  certification. 

201.  Advanced  School  Health.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Health  Ed.  101,  20  hr.  of  Edu- 
cation, or  consent.  An  analysis  of  problems  in  school  health  services,  healthful 
school  living,  the  nature  of  health  education,  and  the  scope  of  health  instruc- 
tion which  confronts  teachers  and  administrators. 

205.  Philosophy  of  Health  Education.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Health  Ed.  2,  and  101, 
or  equiv.  Analysis  of  the  scientific  bases,  purposes,  procedures,  and  content, 
with  implications  for  school  and  public  health  education  programs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professional  Curriculum 

31.  Team  Sports.  I.  1  hr.  (W).  Fundamentals,  skills,  and  practice  in  playing 
soccer  and  basketball. 

32.  Team  Sports.  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  31.  (W).  Techniques  and  practice  in 
teaching  and  officiating  basketball.  Fundamentals,  skills,  and  practice  in  soft- 
ball. 

33.  Swimming  and  Diving.  I.  1  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  14  or  equiv.  (W). 

34.  Tennis  and  Archery.  I.  1  hr.  (W). 

35.  Modern  Dance  Technique.  I.  1  hr. 

36.  Movement  and  Its  Rhythmic  Structure.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  35.  Under- 
standing the  nature  and  scope  of  rhythm  in  physical  education  programs. 

37.  Advanced  Modern  Dance.  I,  II.  1  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  35.  Continuation  of 
Phys.  Ed.  35,  including  methods  of  teaching. 

38.  Dance  Composition.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  35,  36.  Problems  in  force,  time, 
and  space  as  elements  of  expressive  movement. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  ID'  CATION 

°43.    Physm  al  Em  catkm  I    1 1    S    -  I 

Ed.   1   and  2  or  41    ami  42.  or  QOOSept   Philosoph  -.tuation  of 

physical  education,  and  a  broad  selection  of  activities  adapted  to  th<-  primar) 
and  intermediate  levels.  Laboratory  work  and  observation  in  the  dem 
schools  are  requii 

50.  Hk.inmm.  am>  Imikmummi  swimmim.  I.  II  1  hr.  M  [nstni  ti  a  in  tin 
ha>i<.  swimming  strokes  and  beginning  diving.  All  physical  education  and 
recreation  majors  who  do  not  pass  the  swimming  skill  tests  must  ; 

this  course. 

51.  Fundami  \  i  ai  s  oi     Timiiiim.  AND  GYMNASnca.   I    2  In        M 

52.  Advanced  swimmim,  Ldtesavdmg,  and  Water  Safety.  I.  II    l  hr.     M     PH 
Phys.  Ed.  50  or  equtv.  Theory  and  practice  in  aquatics  and  water 
including  American  Red  Cross  Senior  Lifesaving  C ;« rtif i 

53.  Jrsion  and  Senbob   Hk. h   School  Aciivuddj  and  Games    I    2  hi       \l 
Theory  and  fundamentals  of  ipeedball  i  >1I<\ ball,  archery,  and  i 

'j. mit  s  of  low  organization  and  lead-up  games  for  grades   1-12 

54.  Individual  and  DUAL  SPORTS.  I.  II.  S.  2  hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  funda- 
mentals of  badminton,  bowfang,  golf,  handball,  and  tennis. 

55.  1  l  \:  \mimais  of  Baseball.  Basketball,  and  Wbestung.  I.  2  hr.      M 

5(S.      FUNDAMENTALS     OF      1HACK     AND     FOOTBALL     AND     TlIFOHY     OF     COACBDiG       II 

2   hr.    |  M). 

57.    Advanced  GYMNAST**.  II.  2  hr.  PR:   Phys.  Ed.  51    |  M  };  Phys.  Ed.  61      W 
A  study  of  advanced  skills,  techniques,  and  reaching  methods  in  rumbling, 
regular   and   special   apparatus   work   and   related   an  oanastics   instruc- 

tion. 

61.    Stunts,  Tumbling,  and  Trampoline.  I.  1  hr.  [Vi 

63.    Hockey  and  Volleyball.  I.   1  hr.   (W).  Fundamentals,   skills,   and  practice. 

06.    Graded  Games  and  Lead- up  Games.  II.  1  hr.  Games  for  all  ages  which  may 
be  used  in  home,  school,  playground,  and   gymnasium,  and  lead-u; 
various   sports. 

68.  Offkiaii.no  Athletics.  II.  1  hr.  (\V)  Rules,  techniques,  and  laboratory 
work. 

71.    Orientation    in    Physscai.  Education.   I.   2   hr.   Purpose 

bilities  in  health  education,  physical  education,  recreation,  and  coaching  in  the 
school  program. 

121.    Athletic   Traesinc.    I.    2   hr.    (M       Lectures,     kan   DSl  ad    practice- 

work  in  training  and  first  aid  in  athletics. 

124.     I.nstructorshii>  in  Swimming,  Liff.sa\  inc..  AND  Wa  f.  II.   1  hr.  PR: 

Phys.  Ed.  52  or  e<nhv.  Teaching  methods  in  iwimming  and  w 

Meets    American    Red    Gross    Certification    Standards    and    cou 
carries   eligibility   for   teaching   swimming,   hfesaving,   and 
only  to  students  who  have  valid  hresaving  cards, 

130.  Program  AatBRlNC.  I.   1   hr. 

131.  Phocram   Asmminc;    II.    1    hr. 

132.  Folk   Daw  INC.   I.  II.   1   hr.  Fundamentals  and  materials  of  folk 
•This   course    Is    required  Flcatloo    for    B 

eert; 
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171.  Basic  Rhythms  and  Dance  Accompaniment.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  One  semester  of 
modern  dance.  Understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  rhythm  as  they  re- 
late to  body  movement.  (Ability  to  play  the  piano  is  not  required.) 

175.  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  I,  II.  5  hr.  PR:  Biol.  1  and  2.  Principles  of 
mechanics  of  body  movement  in  relation  to  anatomical  structure. 

176.  The  Adapted  Program  in  Physical  Education.  II.  2  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  175. 
A  basic  course  dealing  with  deviations  from  the  normal  and  the  organizing 
and  adapting  of  physical  education  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  atypical 
students  or  those  with  special  problems. 

177.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  II.  3  hr.  Development  of 
physical  education  from  early  civilization  to  present  time.  Basic  principles 
underlying  modem  programs. 

180.  The  Physical  Education  Program  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II.  2  hr. 
Theory,  methods,  techniques,  and  practice  of  activities  in  physical  education 
for  elementary  school  children. 

191.  Introduction  to  Tests  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr. 
A  background  course  in  physical  achievement  tests.  History  of  development; 
review  of  outstanding  tests.  Essential  procedures  used  in  evaluating  tests  and 
their  results,  including  statistical  analysis. 

206.  Program  in  Individual  Sports.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  51,  55,  56,  155  or 
equiv.  Designed  for  coaches  of  interscholastic  athletics.  A  study  of  advanced 
coaching  techniques  and  methods  in  track  and  field  activities,  wrestling,  and 
gymnastics. 

207.  Program  in  Team  Sports.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  51,  55,  56,  155,  or  equiv. 
Designed  for  coaches  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  A  study  of  advanced  tech- 
niques, systems  of  play,  offense,  defense,  methodology,  staff  organization,  and 
related  problems  in  the  coaching  of  football,  basketball,  and  baseball. 

208.  Advanced  Athletic  Training  and  Conditioning.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed. 
121,  175;  Zool.  171,  or  equiv.  To  acquaint  graduate  students  with  recent 
theories,  practices,  and  techniques  in  the  prevention,  care,  and  treatment  of 
athletic  injuries. 

209.  Officiating  Football  and  Basketball.  I,  S.  2  hr.  Rules  and  techniques  of 
officiating,  officials'  organizations,  and  laboratory  work. 

210.  Program  in  Sports.  S.  3  hr.  (W).  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  31,  32,  or  equiv.  Designed 
especially  for  women  engaged  in  teaching  and  coaching.  Organization  and 
administration  of  individual,  dual,  and  team  sports.  Practicum  in  girls'  and 
women's  sports. 

211.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  Sports.  S.  3  hr.  PR: 
4  hr.  of  physical  education  activity  courses.  Critical  analysis  with  view  to 
justification  from  standpoint  of  objectives  and  of  contribution  to  general  wel- 
fare of  students  participating.  Organization  and  administration  of  programs 
on  secondary  and  college  levels. 

212.  Extracurricular  Physical  Education  Activities  for  Secondary  School 
GmLS.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Critical  analysis  of  physical  education  extra- 
curricular activities  from  the  standpoint  of  objectives  and  contributions  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  participants;  value  of  the  activities  in  the  school  and 
community;  relationship  to  the  physical  education  program;  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  program. 

213.  Administration  of  Athletics.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Experience  in  coaching  and  ad- 
ministration. The  course  is  designed  for  persons  engaged  in  actual  coaching 
and  administration.  A  study  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  athletic  programs  and 
their  relationship  to  physical  education. 
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215.    Rhythms    and    Danck.    S.    3   hr.    PR:    Consent.    Prim  fples    of    mov. 
material*,  and  practicum  in  dan 

219.    Modehn  Danch  THaaNiovm  and  OoMvotniON.  S    3  hr.  PR:   Pfcj 

and    36   or    consent.    Application    of    scientific    principle^    of    movemenl 
principles   of  music   as    It  lated   to   done    ino\  ement:    choreographic   principles 

fnacticuin   in    dance   movement.    Principl-s    tor    t<   u  Mng    tin-    d  prob- 

cms  involved  in  pluming  programs. 

275.  Pbdm  hi  1 1  and  Phai  in  is  or  Adapted  Physical  EuocAnotf.  1  5.  3  hr.  PR: 
ZooL  171,  Phys.  Ed  175\  or  equiv.  rrindplej  and  pbilosopby  in  build 

adapted  program,   types  of  injuries,   classification   of   students,   and   application 
of  adapted  excic  i 

278.  Adminivimaiion  oi  PhtIBCJJ  EDUCATION.  I,  II.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Ph>s.  Ed  71.  177. 
Modem   theorit a   m  physical   education   rod   guiding  principle   m   oiganization 

and  administration  of  the  program. 

292.  Physical  Edocatbom  in  the  Element  a m  S( -hool.  I.  s.  3  hr.  PR:  Teaching 
experience  n  consent.  Philosophy,  obiecth  equtement,  util 

ol   Space,   program   planning,   rod   evaluation   for   a   functional  program    in   ele- 
mental)' school  physical  education. 

294.  Philosophy  of  Physical  Edltation.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed  177  and  278 
or  equiv.  and  consent.  Study  of  the  place  of  physical  education  in  education 
and  modern  living:  philosophic  processes  m  physical  education,  critical 
analysis  of  various  problems  confronting  the  physical  educator. 

295.  Residence  in  CoHSflH  n\i    THERAPY.   S.  6  hr.   PR:    Phys.   Ed.    175.    17 
selected  psychology  course  >.    An   intensive   6-week   course   offered   during   the 
Summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  professional  staff  of  a  hospital.    The  course 
consists   of  240  clock  hours  of  staff  lectures   and   practical    clinical   e\p- 

in   corrective   therapy   as   it   is    integrated    in    the    Physical    Medicine   and    Re- 
habilitation Program  of  a  hospital. 

RECREATION 

1.    Introduction  to  Regulation.   II.  3  hr.   A  framework   into  which   the   other 
recreation   courses    with    all    their    implu  ations    will    fit.    Recreation    history, 

trends,  concepts,  relationship  to  other  fields;  surveys  of  national  organizations. 
leaders,  and  literature.  This  course  is  basic  for  recreation  majors. 

4.  Recreation  and  the  School.  I.  3  hr.  Study  of  basic  concepts  of  play,  i 
ation,   lei.sure,   and   their  relationship   to  personal  and   community   life.    Human 
interest  areas  of  approach  to  organized  programs  in  school   recreation. 

5.  Introduction   to  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Recreation.  I.  2  hr.  Work-hop  i 
Place  of  arts  and  crafts  in  recreation,  their  organization,  and  integration  with 
other  phases  of  recreation. 

11.  Nature  Recreation  and  Camiim.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Rec  majors  or  consent. 
Lecture  and  workshop.  Introduction  to  organized  camping  movement  in- 
cluding purposes,  camp  sites,  equipment,  programs  and  leadership.  Exploration 
of  nature  recreation  and  its  relationship  to  community  recreation  and  camping 

programs. 

12.  Social  Recreation.   I.   3  hr.    Lecture   and    workshop   course.    Pis 
recreation  activities,  informal  dramatics  rod  music  in  community  center,  play- 
ground, camp  and  school  extracurricular  programs. 

102.    Program  Planning.  II.  3  hr.  PR:  Rec  1.  fundamentals  for  general  pi 

planning;    considering    needs,    faeilities.    |gB    groups,    bed    I  l:mati. 

factors,    etc.     Planning    involved     in    playgrounds,     indoor    centers,    Otayfields, 

parks,  hospitals,  voluntary  aganciea,  industry,  sad  camps. 
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104.  Functional  Planning  of  Recreation  Facilities.  II.  3  hr.  Lecture  and 
workshop.  Problems  and  principles  governing  the  planning  for  functional  and 
effective  usage  of  facilities  in  recreation.  Emphasis  on  playgrounds,  play- 
fields,  indoor  centers,  parks,  camps,  and  swimming  pools. 

107.  Recreation  Leadership  and  Group  Work.  I.  3  hr.  Meaning  of  leadership, 
its  application  to  the  field  of  recreation,  and  analysis  of  techniques.  Examina- 
tion of  social  group  work  method  and  its  application  particularly  in  national 
youth  organizations. 

145.  Field  Work.  3  hr.  Recreation  majors  are  required  to  have  at  least  8  weeks  of 
supervised  recreation  leadership  field  work,  usually  during  summer  following 
junior  year.  Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  chairman. 

202.  Philosophy  of  Recreation.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Interpretation  of 
recreation  as  a  basic  part  of  the  living  process;  importance  to  individual 
community,  and  national  welfare;  social  and  economic  significance. 

204.  Recreation  Hobbies.  I,  S.  2  hr.  PR:  Rec.  1  or  equiv.  Lecture  and  workshop. 
Value  of  hobbies  to  youth  and  adults;  participation  in  various  types  of 
hobbies;  methods  of  organization  and  presentation;  nature  and  scope. 

206.  Social  Recreation  for  School- Age  Groups.  II,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  12  hr.  in 
Education  or  consent.  Workshop  course.  Planning  and  conduct  of  social  ac- 
tivities, parties,  picnics,  special  events  and  other  recreation  experience  adapted 
to  home,  church,  school,  and  community. 

265.  Leisure  and  Recreation.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Consent.  Study  of  leisure  as  a  social 
phenomenon  in  our  modern  culture  and  its  implications  for  recreation. 

271.  Administration  of  Camps  and  Preparation  of  Camp  Counselors.  II,  S. 
3  hr.  PR:  Rec.  11  or  equiv.  or  consent.  Principles  involved  in  modern  camping 
programs;  organizations  and  administration  of  camps. 

282.  Administration  of  Recreation.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Major  in  recreation,  or  con- 
sent. General  principles  of  administration;  organization  of  staff  administrative 
procedures.  Study  of  enabling  laws,  legal  responsibilities,  surveys,  finance, 
programs,  facilities,  and  public  relations. 

290.  Outdoor  Education  and  School  Camping.  3  hr.  PR:  For  majors  in  educa- 
tion, recreation,  extension,  and  forestry,  or  consent.  Course  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  schools,  colleges,  and  other  education  and  conservation  agencies 
interested  in  developing  outdoor  education  programs.  Emphasis  is  upon  in- 
terpretation and  programming  of  the  outdoor  education  concept. 

293.  Outdoor  Recreation  in  Our  Modern  Socdzty.  3  hr.  PR:  For  persons  in 
fields  of  recreation,  park,  outdoor  education  and  conservation,  or  consent. 
Interpretation  as  to  what  it  is,  what  people  do,  where  they  go,  how  this 
affects  our  economic,  social,  and  cultural  life,  and  significant  trends. 

296.  American  Folk  Dance.  I,  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Phys.  Ed.  132  or  equiv.  Study  of 
American  Square,  contra,  circle,  and  round  dances  and  play  party  games,  and 
their  place  in  community  and  school  recreation  programs.  Their  origin  and 
relationship  to  the  arts  and  other  aspects  of  American  culture.  Analysis  of 
techniques  in  leading  and  calling. 

SAFETY  EDUCATION 

127.  Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid.  I,  II.  2  hr.  Standard  and  advanced  first 
aid  as  outlined  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

181.  Principles  of  Safety  Education.  I,  II,  S.  2  hr.  Introductory  course.  Basic 
principles  of  safety  education  and  accident  prevention.  Deals  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  safety  movement  and  its  place  in  education. 
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I   I  (    MNK.'l    I  I    AM'    i  -  -     IN     DlUVKH    AN  M       II 

S.  3  hr.   PRj   Safety   Ed.   1  si   or  equiv.,   n   0  hi  ition  and  valid 

driver's  1.  basic  course  design*  d  to  prepare  teachen  "I   driver  edu- 

cation;  includes  si..  .\  Ing-mstrtK  ti  ttoty   arr   .• 

Programs  in  Safkii  Education.  I    11    S.  3  hr.  PR  Ptamii 

grams,  methods  and  materials  for  orlering  instructional  programs  in  safe  living 
in  school,  home,  travel,  industry,  physical  education,  athletics,  and  r«c: 

881.    Dmvn  and  Traffic  Safbti  rxm  Programs.  II    S.   >  hr.  PR:   - 

Ed.   880  Of   t  quiv..   or   20   hr.   of    Education.    Philosophy.    obj<     • 
advanced  equipment,   methods  and   materials   in  driver  and   tiafli-     safety    edu- 
cation;  program   planning,    and   evaluative   techniques   in   schools   and    adult 
programs.  Includes  laboratory  with  various  methods,  materiaai    and  mstruc- 
tional  techniques. 

282     Problems  in  Drtvzb  and  Traffic  Safkti    Edw  uka.  I.  II.  S    3  hr.  l'K; 
Safetj  or  equiv.  or  teaching  esperience  in  driver  education 

course.  Individual  probl  ontered  in  teaching  driver  and  b 

education.   Examination  of  existing  cot.  ireh   and   supervisor) 

and   evaluative   pracoV 

Pan/Moral  of  Safkii  Education.  I.  II.  S.  3  hr.  PR:  Safetj  I   881, 

or   20   hr.    of   Education.    Study    of    the    place    <»t    saf<  !\    edu   .ition    in    modern 
living;  philosophies  of  safety  education  as  expounded  l>v  leaders  in  the  field 

emphasis    on   accident   causation    and    accident    prevention    in    various    an 
safety;   and  research  implications. 
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Abbreviations  used  in  course  listii 
Absences,  .student  54,  57 
Absentia  work  53,  113 
Academic  regulations  47 

mic  societies:  .e  .ul.-mii  and  service 
aa]  honoraries 
Academy  of  Sdi  r*  •  .  w  .  V 
Accounting  212 
Accreditation  of   University  is 
\<  :r  test  35 

ADMISSIONS  35 

Prom  secondary  *  I      ' 

Transfer  students 

la]  students  36 

Foreign  students  36 
Veterans  36 
Agriculture  35 
Arts  and  Sciences  35 
( Commerce  37 
Creative  Arts  Center 

Music,  Art,   Drama)   37 
Dentistry  37 
Education  3S 
Engineering  38 
Fores  try  35 
Journalism  39 
Medical  technology  38 
Medicine  39 
Mines  38 
Nursing  40 
Pharmacy  40 

Advanced  standing  ex  imination  36 
Adviser,  studei 

Aen»-: 

pace  studies  i  air  -  -    385 

Agricultural  biochemistry  70,  M 
Agricultural  economics  70.  &] 

Agricultura]  education  70.  s2 
Agricultural  engineering  71.  78,  B3,  270. 

.300 
V-Tih  u] rural  Experiment   Station  64 
Agricultural  mechanics   5 
ikure  71,  80 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FDR]  STRY, 

COLLEGE  Oi 

Genera]  infonnatioi] 
Agriculture,  Division  i  I 
I '  irestry,  Dh  iskra  of 

oomy  and  gem  tics  71, 
Air  science  (aerospace  studies     40,  385 

Alumni   matters   2 

Animal  breeding  and  genetics  86 

Animal  industr 

nee   72,   86 


\nim.il  nutrition 

Vnimal  physiolog) 
Animal  production  87 
Apartments,  U 

APPALACHIAN  CEN  rEB  17, 

I      perath e  Ext<  osion  Servi  e  17    in i 
113 

iion  workers   106 
osion  17.   1 10.   1 L3 
Institute  for  Labor  Studi<  i  17   1 10,  1 13 
.wha  Valley  { 
111.   114 
Mining  &  Industrial  Extension  17,  111, 

114 
Parkersbu  is.   111.  114 

ling  oourses  1 14 
in  h  and  Development,  Ofl 
104,   112 

Arboretum,   University  21 

ART,  DIVISION  OF: 
airy  217 

General  information  2-50 
Ooursrs  262 
Curricula  260 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 

COLLEGE  OF: 

Administrative  officers  and  faculty  115 

General  information  121 

Bachelor  of  Arts  D  grei    125 

Bachelor  of  Science  n 

Buildings  and  equipment   122 

Combined  cou 

Courses   and  Curricula: 
Biology  133,  Botanv   \  A  listry 

132,    Economics     142,     English 
Foreign  Languages  152,  Geologs 

_  History  166,  Home 
Economics  166,  Humanities  174  Li- 
brary Science  175,  Marheo 
.Astronomy  1,7,  Philosophy  183,  Phys- 
ical Scseno  191, 
Religious  Studies 

Zoologj 
Hon 

1  22 
Pre-professinnal   a 

lenrJstry  ' 

Pre-edueation 
Pre-iournaliMu 
l're-niedical   technology 

medicine 
Pre-pharmacy   133 
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Scholastic  standing,  schedules, 
and  hours  123 

Associated  institutions : 

W.  Va.  Academy  of  Science  25 

\V.  Va.  Geological  and  Economic 
Survey  26 

Materials  laboratory,   (S.R.G.)   26 
Associated  Women  Students  33 
Astronomy  and  mathematics  177 
Athletics:   intercollegiate  22; 

intramural  22 
Attendance  57 
Auditing   (courses)   47 
Auto  parking   (campus)   59 

B 

Baccalaureate  degrees  48 

Bachelor  of  Arts  125 

Bachelor  of  Science  125 

Bacteriology,  Agr.  90 

Bands,  University  219-220;  ROTC  52 

Biochemistry,  Agr.  81 

Biology  133 

Board  and  lodging  30 

Board  of  Governors,  WVU  4,  18 

Book  stores  21 

Botany  134 

Broadcasting,  University  24 

Bureau  of  Business  Research  207 

Bureau,  Coal  Research  320 

Bureau  for  Government  Research  120 

Bureau  of  Mines  Station,  U.S.  317 

Business  administration  210 

Business  law  213 


Calendar,  University  12 

Campus  maps  7-11 

Cheating,  rules  for  handling  59 

Chemical  engineering  285,  300 

Chemistry  139 

Child   development  and   family  relations 

(Home  Econ.)   172 
Church  centers,  campus  28 
Civil  engineering  286,  302 
Class  load  53 

Classification  of  students  55-57 
Clinical  studies  325 
Clubs,  students  32 
Coal  Research  Bureau  320 
Colleges  and  schools  5,  13 

COMMERCE,  COLLEGE  OF: 
General  information  208 
Admission  37,  204 
Courses  212 
Curricula  205,  209 
Pre-commerce  136,  203 

Committee,  University  6 
Computer  Center,  University  21 


Conduct,  student  27,  59 

Convocations  26 

Cooperative   Extension    Service    17,    104, 

113 
Core  Curriculum  Requirements    49 
Correspondence:    University  2; 

credit  work  53 
Costs  of  college  45 
Counseling  service,  student  27 
County  extension  workers  105 
Course  schedules  62 
Courses,  guided  reading  114 
Courses  of  instruction  62 

CREATIVE  ARTS  CENTER 
(Music,  Art,  Drama) 
Division  of  Music  218 

Faculty  216 

Fees  42 

Courses  229 

Curricula  222-228 

Applied  music  requirements  232 
Division  of  Art 

Faculty  217 

General  information  259 

Courses  262 

Curricula  260 
Division  of  Drama 

Faculty  217 

General  information  264 

Courses  268 

Curriculum  266 

Credits:    college    53,    57;    entrance    35; 

required  for  degrees  55-57 
Cultural  activities  26 
Curricula  and  courses  62 
Curriculum,  University  Core  49 

D 

Dean  of  Women  30 

Deans  and  Directors,  list  of  5 

Degrees  47;    (also  see  College  or 

School  sections) 
Dental  Hygiene  38 

DENTISTRY,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Admission  37 
Pre-dentistry  129 
(complete  details  in  current 
Medical  Center  Announcements) 

Development  Office,  University  22 
Directory,  The  Student  25 
Discipline  27,  59 
Dispensary  (infirmary),  student  28 

DRAMA,  DIVISION  OF: 
Faculty  217 

General  information  264 
Courses  268 
Curriculum  266 
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E 

Economic  Survey,  Geologic  al   and  26 
Economics:   agricultural  ind 

sciences  142;  commerce  213 

EDUCATION,  DIVISION  OF: 

ulty  321 

nenl  infonnation  324,  32S 
Courses  357 

General  requirements  330 
Pre*educarJon  13() 
University   High   School  322 

Electrical  engineering  288,  314 
Eligibility  for  student  activities  32 

Employment  2 

ENGINEERING,  COLLI  GE  OF: 
Faculty  270 

( Seneral   infonnation   274 
Ailmissic  l 
Courses  - 
Curricula  281 

I  ngincering    confer. 

1  Dgineering  Experiment  Station  316 

English  145 

English  Proficiency  Requirement  48 

Enrollment.  University   IS,  404 

Entomology  90 

Entrance  tees  41 

Entrance  uiut  35 

Evening  education  21 

Examinations  54,  35 

1  .\c mptions,  military  science  and 

air  force   aerospace  studies  51 
Expenses  of  college  45 
Experiment    Nations  agricultural   ol 

engineering  316 
Extension  studies   113 
Extension,    I  Diversity   113 

F 

Eai lures  57 

FAMILY  RESOURCES,  DIVISION  OF: 

(Formerly   Home   Economics) 

Faculty  323 

General  infonnation  363 

Courses  of  instruction  365 

Curricula  364:   Arts  and  S<  ; 

Requirements  for  degrees  364 
Farms,  experimental  04 

ill  ■pedal  42;  laboratory  42.  133, 

139.   162,   170.   1S4.   191 
Festival  of  Fine  and  Lives)   Arti 
Finance:  courses  215    curriculum  210 
Financial  aid  to  students  28 

Eire   extension   school   319 
Food  and  nutrition    170.  365 
Food    science   87 


.  !l   student 
•    management 
100 

1  OR]  STRY,  M\  ISION  OF: 

( Seneral  Inform 

of  Instruction   101 

Requirement-     '  I 

I  iat.anities   34 

French   152,  155 
Freshman  icholarshi] 

Funds   for   the    Unix 


( ieneral  ptogiam     I  ' 
Genetics  course 
( leography  1 62 

Geological  and   1  .  oh.  in 
W 

Ceology    1 62 

(  i.-rman    153.    '. 

Covernment,    University   4;    student   3-1 

Crading  system  57 

Craduation  with   honors  52 

Creek   166 

(  iuided   reading   I  0UISCS    1  14 

H 

Health  education  306 

Health   Service.    Universe 

Hearing  Clime  24 

Hebrew  160 

High   School,   Universitx 

History   165 

History  of  the    l'ni\  i 

Home  Economics  363    (See  also 

"Family  Resources' 
Home  economics  education    173 
Home  management  and  famik 

(  Home  E^con. )    1 " 
Honor  societies  33 
Honors,   graduation   wit!     '- 
Honors  program   24 
Horticulture  73,  88 
Housing  and  design  (Home  1 
Housing,  stud, nt  30 

HUMAN   RESOURCES    \M) 
EDUCATION,  0OL1  EGE  OF: 

Administrative  offu  ers   and 

faculty  321 
Division  of  Clinical  Si 

Division   of   Education 
Division   of   Family   ReSOU 

iineily  Home  I 

Division  of   S  m  i.il   \\ 

Humanities    174 
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I 

Identification  card,  student  59 
Incompletes  and  failures  57 
Industrial  engineering  289,  307 
Industrial  management  211 
Infirmary,   University  28 
Instructors,  duties  of  58 
Insurance,  student  28 
Intercollegiate  athletics  22 
Intramural     program  22,  388 
Italian    157 


JOURNALISM,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Faculty  371 

General  information  371 
Admission  39 
Courses  381 
Curricula  378 
Pre-journalism  130 


K 

Kanawha    Valley 
111,   114 


Graduate    Center,    18, 


Laboratory  fees:   Biology,  Botany,  and 
Zoology  133;  Chemistry  139;  Geology 
162;    Home    Economics    176;    Physics 
184;  Psychology  191 

Labor  Studies,  Institute  for  113 

Landscape  architecture  79 

Languages:   Bibliography  and  Research 
162;    French    152,    155;    Greek    166; 
German   157,   162;   Italian   157;   Latin 
155,    159;    Russian   158;    Spanish   153, 
156;  Teaching  Methods  161 

Late  registration  47 

Latin  155,  159 

LAW,  COLLEGE  OF: 

( See  current  College  of  Law 
Announcements ) 

Library,  University  23 

Library  Science  175 

Linguistics  161 

Literatures  145 

Living  accommodations  30 

Location  of  the  University  14 

M 

Management:   curriculum  211; 

courses  215 
Maps,  University  7-11 
Marketing:   curriculum  211;  courses  215 
Marriages,  student  27 
Materials  science  engineering  301 
Mathematics  and  astronomy  177 
Maximum  and  minimum  work  53 


Mechanical  engineering  291,  310 
Mechanics  312 

MEDICAL  CENTER 

Dentistry  37 

Pre-dentistry  129 
Medicine  39 

Pre-medicine  129 

Medical  technology  37,  130 
Nursing  40 
Pharmacy  40 

Pre-pharmacy  133 
(Also  see  current  Medical  Center 

Announcements) 

Medical  service,  student  27 
Medical  technology  39 

MEDICINE,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Admission  39 
Medical  technology  39 
Pre-medicine  129 
(Also  see  current  Medical  Center 
Announcements ) 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  AIR 
FORCE  AEROSPACE  STUDIES, 
DIVISION  OF: 
Allowances  51 
Bands  52 
Courses  385 
Curriculum  50 
Deposit  51 
Exemptions  51 
Faculty  17,  111,  114 
Financial  assistance  51 
Requirements  49 

MINES,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Faculty  273 

General  information  274 
Admission  38 
Courses  313 
Curricula  293 

Mining  conferences  317 
Mining  engineering  293,  313 
Mining  Extension  17,  111,  114,  317 
Monticola    The  25 
Mountainlair  31 

MUSIC,  DIVISION  OF: 
Faculty  216 

General  information  218 
Admission  37 
Courses  229 
Curricula  222-228 
Fees  42 

N 

National  student  groups  33 
Nonresident  student  (see  footnote  8, 
page  45) 
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Nuclear  engineering  301 
Numbering  courses,  plan  tor  82 

NURSING,  SCHOOL  OF: 
Admission  40 

an  at   M<  di<  J  (  i  at  i 

.Aii/nmiici  mcnrs  - 

0 

( )if-r.uupus  housing  31 

officers  of  University  5 

oil  and  gas  engineering  285,  315 

Organizations  and  societies,  student  32 


Parkersburg  Centei    18,   111,  114 

Parking,   campus  59 

Part-time  fees  42 

Personnel,  University  Office  *  I 

Petroleum  engineering  295,  315 

PHARMACY,  SCHOOL  OFj 
Admission  40 

Pre-pharmacy    13-3 

(Sec  current  Medical  Center 
AnnoufM  <  tin  n 

Philosophy  181 

PHYSICAL  EDK   \TI<>\ 
HOOL  OF: 

ilty  387 

ucral  information  388 
Courses  398,  390 
Curricula  393 

neral  program  49,  390 
Requin  ments  for  degrees  391 

Physical  Plant,  University  15 

Physical  science  183 
Physics  183 

Placement,  student  and  alumni  28 
Plant  pathology  74,  91 
Political  scici,.  e    186 
Presidents,    University   13 
Probation   and   suspension  58 

Professional  so<  ieties,  student  33 
Psychology   191 

Publications.    University   and   stud. 
Public  relations  curriculum   (Journ.)   380 
Public  speaking  200 

R 

Radio  and   TV   courses   2(H) 
Reading  courses   1 14 
Recreation  courses  401 
He-entry  after  withdrawal  54 
Refunding  of  fees  48 
Registration  47 

RengioUS    foundations    and 

associations   2.S 
Religious   studies    1 


Reports,  gradi 

.    ultural    ()4;    engUN 

316 

Residence     halls     30 

Residence  reuuiren  I    done 

out    of    resiclelK' 

1  boarding  pi 

Russian    I 


iucation    I 

Scholarship,    ( l.unini:' 

Scholarship 

lastk  standing  57 
Schools   and    CoDegl 

ter  course  st  li«  duk 
s.  in-  iter  fi 

e  c  barge  on  retui  ned  i  h<  cka  41 

ident  31 
!  science 

s<><   IAL  WORK.    DIVISION    01 
dty  323 
Courses  369 

Societies,  hone 

Sociology  195 
Sororities  34 
Spanish   153,    156 
Special  fees  42 

Special   students   3b 

Speech    198 

Speech   and   Hearing  Clinic    24 

State   Road   Commission,    materials 
testing  lab  2b 

STUDENT: 

Absences  54,  57 
Academic/service  honorarii 

Advisers  58 
Alumni  placemen! 
Center   (recreation)   31 
Counselii 
Cultural  acttvirjei 
Discipline  27 
Educational  - 
Eligibility  for  activity  - 
hmployin.  nt    21 

Financial  aid 

Fraternities  34 
Government   34 

Hearth  Service  27 
Identification  card  59 
Infirmary  28 

Insi:: 

M 

\    ^resident    (see  footnote 
page  45) 
( )igani/.atii.n 
I'hu  i  DM  I 
Prohatio: 

Profession. d   bono:  -   33 

Rec  nation   31 
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Scholarships  28 

Senior  placement  service  28 

Services  26 

Social  activities  31,  34 

Sororities  34 

Suspension  58 

Veterans  36 

Substitution  for  required  courses  54 
Summer  Session  20;  fees  43 
Suspension  from   University  58 


Textiles  and  clothing  (Home  Econ.)  171 
Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  312 
Transfer  students  35 
Tuition  41 

u 

University 
Accreditation  18 
Administrative  officers  5 
Arboretum  21 
Book  stores  21 
Broadcasting  24 
Calendar  12 
Computer  Center  21 
Core  Curriculum  49 
Development  Office  22 
Employment  23 

English  Proficiency  Requirement  48 
rarms  64 

Financial  Structure  19 


General  information   13 

Health  Service  27 

High  School  322 

History  of  13 

Maps  7-11 
Organization  of  18 
Physical  Plant  15 
Presidents  14 
Publications  25 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Station  317 

V 

Veterans  36 

Veterinary  medicine  80    88 

Visitors  to  classes  47 

w 

W    vl'  ^ca^y  ,of  Science  25 
sXGl6  °glCal  and  EC°™™ 

Wood  science  98 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  54 

Women,  Dean  of  30  X 

Y 

Y.W.C.A.  32 

z 

Zoology  135 


